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Art.  1.— 1.    Tlie    Table-Talh  of  John  Seldm.     WitU  Notea  by 
David  Irving,  LL.D.     EiUiiburgli,  1854. 

2.  Table-  Talk  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge.    Tliird  edition,    Lon- 
don, lf*51. 

3.  The    Table-  Talk,  or  Familiar  Discourse  of  Martin  Lntker. 
Translated  by  William  Hazliit.     London,  1848. 

"HTE  have  not  only  to  (hank  Dr.  Irving  for  a  good  edition 
'  '  of  a  book  whicli  holds  a  high  place  in  the  belles-lettres 
of  England,  but  for  rct'ulling  our  attention  lo  the  imjiortanl 
class  of  works  whirb  constiiule  the  literature  of  conversnlinn. 
It  seems  to  be  the  Doctfjr's  destiny  to  deal  with  neglecteil  sub- 
jects. He  has  written  a  biography  of  George  Buchanan,  whose 
face,  we  fear,  the  public  docs  not  even  recognise  on  the  cover  of 
his  country's  famous  magazine.  He  has  written  lives  of  Srol- 
tish  pods,  many  of  whose  pipings  are  no  longer  heeded  by  the 
present  generation.  Selden's  Table-Talk,  which  Johnson  pre- 
ferred to  nil  the  French  '  Ana,'  was  p.issing  inlu  forgetfulness  in 
our  own  limes  when  he  lixjk  it  under  his  editorial  care.  The 
world  cannot  afford  to  throw  aside  such  books,  particularly  if  it 
considers  the  frivolity  and  want  of  substance  of  the  current  pub- 
lications which  profess  to  combine  amusement  and  instruction. 
It  retjuires  a  light  literature  with  a  value  in  it, — a  lightness  like 
that  of  the  paper  boat  which  Shelley  launched  on  the  Serpentine, 
«nd  which  was  made  of  a  fifty  pound  Rank  of  England  bill. 

'  Ana '  are  out  of  fashion  now,  and  books  of  Table-Talk  little 
nad.  Some  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  conversation  itself  is  becum- 
ing  n  lost  art,  that  the  last  Wliig  conversationist  will  soon  have 
wearied  the  last  Whig  peer,  and  that  the  prediction  which  winds 
up  the  'Dunciad'will  thus  far  have  achieved  its  fulfilment  in 
England.  These  are  the  gloomv  vaticinations  of  a  few  who,  like 
Socrates,  have  a  morbid  passion  for  discourse ;  but  on  wlium 
their  auditors  may  possibly  retaliate  with  the  assertion  that 
human  nature  is  unequal  to  supporting  them  in  their  talkative 
mood. 

It  would  he  unpardonable  to  omit  mentioning  the  Tnble-Talk 
of  the  ancients.     In  fact,  it  was  one  of  the  points  in  which  they 
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had  an  ailvanloge  over  ua ;  for  tliougli  tliey  were  less  domestic, 
they  were  more  social.  The  absence  of  printing  imparted  to 
ibcir  cimvcrsaliim  the  same  superior  importance  wliicli  it  gave  to 
their  oriitory.  A  modern  philosopher  lives  like  a  hermit,  and 
pul)lisbL-s  in  qtiarto  ;  the  ancient  one  carried  his  philosophy  aliuut 
with  him  and  propagated  it  in  the  market-place,  in  shops,  and  at 
suppers.  The  Table-Talk  of  an  age  was  its  wisdom.  No  won- 
<ler  (he  afTectiou  of  disciple  for  master,  and  there  is  uo  more 
beautiful  relation,  was  so  vividly  felt.  The  whole  state  expe- 
rienced tlie  c0ect  of  oral  tcaehing  through  all  the  veins  of  its 
moral  l>eing.  From  the  lips  of  Socrates  himself,  in  the  saddler's 
shop,  liutbydcmus.lcamed  that  he  who  would  be  fit  for  politics 
must  go  tlirough  an  ethical  training  little  dreamed  of  bv  dabblers 
in  democracy.  From  the  lips  of  the  reverend  seniors  of  the  stale 
the  Roman  youth  Icnrncd  what  reading  alone  could  never  have 
taught  him.  His  first  step  from  home  was  to  the  house  of  the 
stntesmati  or  orator  by  whom  he  was  generally  initiated  iulo  the 
duties  lit  life,  and  in  whom  he  was  to  see  the  living  image  of  that 
which  a  book  can  but  faintly  relied.  Cicero  appeal's  to  have 
thought  that  his  own  hilarity  at  the  banquets  of  his  political 
friends  was  reallv  a  public  service  at  periods  of  public  despon- 
dency- We  cannot  but  profoundly  regret  that  the  '  Liber  Jocu- 
laris,'  or  collection  of  his  jokes  made  by  Tiro,  has  not  been 
preserved  ;  for  he  was  as  thorough  a  table^talker  as  Socrates 
himself,  and  his  mots  preserved  in  Plutarch,  Quintilian.  and 
Macrobius,  show  that  with  Burke's  eloquence  he  toinbined 
Canning's  wit, 

Tlic  vivacity  of  the  southern  races  was  one  great  cause  why 
this  conversation  had  a  tendency  to  degenerate  into  loquacity. 
The  Greek  to  this  day  is  pre-eminently  a  talker,  and  may  be  seen 
lolling  outside  his  cafi's,  making  a  clatter  as  rapid  and  endless 
as  that  of  the  XaXat  in  Theophrastus  from  whom  lie  descends. 
What  babblers  abounded  in  Athens  in  the  period  of  its  decay  we 
know  from  the  fact  that  Theophrastus  gives  us  no  less  than  three 
species  of  such  characters — 

'  All  clear  and  well  defined  ' — 

anil  who,  as  Casaubon  observes,  are  not  to  be  confounded.  First 
comes  the  aSoXJtrx"*  •'^  simple  garrulua.  '  He  sits  down,* 
Theophrastus  tells  us,  '  by  the  side  uf  a  man  whom  be  does  not 
know,  and  begins  to  praise  bis  own  nife.  Tells  what  he  dreamed 
the  night  before,  and  what  be  had  for  dinner,'  Have  we  not 
seen  him  in  the  flesh  in  our  own  day?  The  XaXot,  again,  was 
not  only  fond  of  talking,  but  was  an  inveterate  chatterer,  who 
iaterfereiL  with  every  human  pursuit — who  haunted  the  schools 
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(1  talked  to  tlic  sclioolmasler.  Worse  sliU  was  the  Xwatntil, 
yiUu  dealt  in  rumnurg,  and  spread  scandal—  wlio  was  ever 
,g  '  Is  liipre  nolhinff  new  ?'  Often,  says  TLeophraBtus,  wliile 
erins;  crowds  round  tbem  in  tbc  baths,  lliese  gussips  Lave 
l«st  their  clothes. 

To  tbis  corrupted  taste  Tur  an  enjoyment  very  profitable  iu  its 
bealthy  condition,  the  ancients  owed  a  class  of  table-talkers  wliom 
it  would  be  improper  to  pass  over,  more  particularly  as  they  are 
epreaenled  in  considerable  force  in  modcni  Europe, — a  class  of 
dini^rs-out.  The  wag;  was  well  known  in  antiquity,  from  the  simple 
yOM-mro-'k  or  laugh ter-iuaker,  who  alleniled  suppers  ptofcs- 
sionallv,  up  to  the  smart  conversationist  who  paid  for  the  good 
things  which  be  ale  by  the  good  things  which  he  said.  Of  this 
^□tleiiian,  for  so  we  call  him  in  these  polite  times,  there  are 
excellent  specimens  in  Plautus.  Sotnclimcs  when  invitations  ran 
slack.  hcci>mplained  that  the  ajje  was  getting  rude  and  unpi)lished, 
and  had  Qo  taste  for  elegant  pleasures.  The  same  kind  of  cha- 
racter is  lo  be  traced  in  everv  g-encration ;  and  ages  aficr  the 
men  we  have  been  speaking  of  had  crackled  on  their  p\res. 
Martial  saw  their  representatives  flourishing  in  Rome.  A  rival 
if  these  parasites  was  the  aretaloffus,  whom  we  know  not  how  to 
match  in  our  own  days.  He  combined  the  diner-out  and  moral 
philosopher,  and  used  to  talk  at  suppers  of  the  siimnmtn  bouiim, 
and  the  (>ood  and  the  Beautiful,  fur  the  amusement  of  those  who 
tliought  the  seurra  and  the  parasite  frivolous.  The  Emperor 
Augustus  was  particularly  fond  of  these  philosophical  declaimers. 
They  seem  principally  to  have  been  Stoics  or  C'ynii-s,  and  were 
remarkable  for  their  loquacity,  their  love  of  eleemosynary  pro* 
ven<lcr,  and  llieir  long  beards.  Between  them  and  the  comic 
writers  there  was  deadly  war. 

Fond  as  the  ancients  were  of  conversation,  it  is  not  wonderful 
that  they  should  have  left  books  which  may  justly  be  included 
imdcT  the  head  of  TahloTalk.  At  the  head  of  these  must  be 
placed  the  '  Memorabilia  '  of  Socrates  by  Xcnophon,  which, 
indeed,  the  ingenious  Frenchman  who  has  edited  the  '  Table- 
Talk'  of  Menage  was  inclined  to  call  '  Socratiana.'  It  is,  no 
doubt,  the  prosaic  aspect  of  Socrates  which  we  have  from  Xe- 
noplion ;  hut  In  the  clear  sleel-mirror  of  bis  lucid  style,  the  face 
of  the  philosopher  is  refleeied  with  a  truth,  of  which  nobody  can 
lose  the  impression.  We  sec  tlic  man  as  he  appeared  lo  his 
frieniU,''tu  his  wife,  and  arc  well  pleased  to  lose  a  little  ideal 
Iteauly  for  the  sake  of  the  homely  reality.  '  Wc  commonly,'  says 
Pascal,  *  picture  Plato  and  Aristotle  in  stately  robes,  and  na  per- 
soiiiigi's  always  grave  and  solemn,  jTAey  were  ffood  feUutcs,  who 
iauff/itil  like  ol/iers  with  their friemlt ;  and  when  tbey  comjiosej 
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their  laws  and  treatises  of  policy  it  was  done  smilingly  and  to 
flivert  tbemselvcB.  It  wns  the  least  philosophic  sod  serious  part 
of  their  life.  Their  highest  philosophy  was  to  live  simply  and 
tranquilly .'  Now,  it  is  just  the  charm  iif  the  '  Mcmorahilia ' 
that  it  gives  us  the  dally  existence  of  Socrates;  his  constant 
public  activity  ;  Ids  incessant  and  irresistible  dialectics  in  tlie 
kSgoru,  ia  the  gymnasia,  in  the  sliop  of  the  corslct-makcr,  in  the 
tstudio  of  the  statuary,  at  the  table.  All  that  beautiful  scene  of 
[human  life,  with  its  temples,  its  trees,  its  soft  sky,  and  the  bum 
and  cohiuv  of  its  lively  population,  floats  in  the  air  about.  VVc 
arc  in  the  presence  of  Socrates,  'in  Lis  habit  as  be  lived' — 
barefooted,  plainly  clad,  invincibly  reasonable  and  moral,  and  the 
inrarnatiun  of  common  sense.  Xenophon  is  so  anxious  to  show 
him  as  a  good  tilizcn  that  he  even  makes  him  talk  what  we,  in 
our  modem  conceit,  fancy  rather  obvious  morality.  The  kindly 
reverent  disciple  wants  to  show  how  excellent  bis  master's  in- 
tentions were ;  how  obedient  he  was  to  the  laws;  how  soundly 
conservative  in  fact.  He  could  not  foresee  that  it  would  ever  be 
argued  that  the  sage  was  justly  executed  by  the  populace  as  a 
bore! 

If,  then,  we  set  down  the  'Memorabilia'  as  the  earliest  and 
most  important  bi>ok  of  Table-Talk  extant,  we  shall  be  beginning 
well.  The  ancients  had  other  collections,  but  they  have  perished ; 
and  we  must  search  for  the  scattered  fragments  in  Atlien^eiiE, 
lilacrohius,  Plutarch,  and  Aulus  Gellius.  A  passage  which  the 
latter  quoU-s  from  Varro  would  alone  establish  the  taste  of  the 
ancient?  in  colloquial  matters  : — 'Guests  should  be  neither  loqua- 
cious nor  silent;  because  eloquence  is  for  the  forum,  and  silence 
for  the  bed-chamber.'  And  he  goes  on  to  say  that  '  conversation 
nt  such  times  should  not  Ik-  about  anxious  nor  dilhcult  afiidrs,  but 
pleasant,  attractive,  and  useful. 

In  these  old  siorc-houses  we  shall  find  more  than  one  bott'WiOt, 
which  now  adorns  the  brazen  front  of  the  plagiary.     There  arc 
few  better  sayings  allributed   to  T'oote   than    bis  reply  to  Lord 
Slormont,  who  was  Iwosling  the  great  age  of  the  wine  which,  in 
his  parsimony,  he  bad  caused  to   bo  served  in  extremely  small 
glasscs,^ — ■' It  is  very  little  of  its  age.'     Yet  this  identical  witticism 
is  in  Athemcus,  where  it  is  assigned  to  one  Onath:piin,  whose 
Ljokes  were  better  than  her  character.     Cicero  relates  that  Nnsica 
Lcalled  upon  Ennius,  and  was  told  by  the  servant  that  he  was  out. 
'■Sbortly  afterwards  Ennius  relumed  the  visit,  when  Nasica  ex- 
claimed from  within  ihat  he  was  not  at  home.     '  Wliol,"  rejilied 
Hnnlua,  '  do  not  I  know  your  own  voice  ? '     '  Vou  are  an  impu- 
dent fellow,'  retorted  Nasica  ;  '  when  your  servant  told  me  that 
you  were  not  at  home,  I  believed  her,  but  you  will  Hot  believe 
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me  tlimigh  I  tell  you  so  myself,"  This,  in  modem  jpst- bonks,  >«_ 
•ail)  lu  have  passi-d  lietwecn  Quin  ajid  Foole.  H'il,  like  {r'>ld,  is 
circulated  sametimcs  with  one  head  on  it  and  somelimes  willi 
another,  attordinE  to  the  potentates  who  rule  its  realm.  Few 
rilnntions  are  more  tryiiiff  than  to  sit  at  dinner  and  hear  a 
raconteur  teUin^  '  the  capital  thing  said  by  Louis  XIV.'  to  so- 
and-so,  with  a  distinct  recollection  that  the  same  tbing  was  sai<{ 
by  Augustus  to  a  provincial,  Vou  cnimol  quote  Marmhius 
without  the  imputation  of  pedantry,  c\-en  if  you  were  capable  of 
the  cniellv ;  and  vou  grin  pleasant  approbation  with  the  con- 
sciousness that  vou  are  a.  h>  jxicrile. 

VVe  have  lost  a  good  deal  in  Cipsar's  '  Apophthegms  ;'  for  his 
:tc  was  fme  and  bis  knowledge  great.  His  own  conversation 
must  have  been  exquisite,  and  some  of  his  sallies  on  public  occa- 
sions show  us  how  dexterous  he  must  have  been  in  repartee. 
The  sa%  ings  of  one  great  man  never  come  to  us  with  such  force 
as  when  they  are  illuminated  bv  the  Ktlniiring  commenls  of 
another,  and  tlie  dicta  of  C.-esar  are  best  read  by  the  light  of  the 
torch  held  to  ihem  by  Bacon. 

'  If  I  ,'houlU  eniimerole  divers  of  his  speeclies,  as  I  did  lliose  of 
Ale.vander.  the;^  are  truly  such  as  Solomon  unletli,  nlieii  he  sailh, 
**  The  word*  of  ilie  wise  are  as  goatis ;"  whereof  1  will  only  recite 
three,  not  so  deleclable  for  elecancy,  but  admimble  for  viginir  and 
eflicacy.  As,  lirst,  it  is  reason  he  be  ihoiiglil  a  master  of  worils,  Ihat 
could  with  one  uord  ajipease  a  mutiny  in  Ida  army,  which  was  tlios: — 
Tlie  liomaiis,  whi-ii  their  generals  tliil  speak  lo  tlieir  army,  did  use  the 
word  "  Mililts."  but  when  the  miigi^trales  apnke  to  the  people,  ihey 
did  nsc  Ihc'  »onl  *'  Quirites."  The  soldiers  were  in  tumult,  and  sedi- 
tiously prayed  lo  be  easliiered  :  iiut  lhat  tliey  80  meant,  hut  by  e\pos- 
lidaiion  thereof  to  draw  Ca'sar  to  other  conditions;  wherein  be  being 
resiiluie  not  to  cive  way,  after  some  silence,  he  began  his  speech, — 
"  Egn,  Quirites,  '  which  did  admit  them  already  eashiered  ;  wlierewilji 
they  were  so  surprisetl,  crossed,  and  confused,  an  Ihey  would  not  sufler 
him  to  go  on  in  his  s|)ecch,  but  relinquished  their  demands,  and  made  it 
tlieir  siiii  lo  he  again  called  by  the  name  of  "Milites."  The  second 
ipeeeh  was  thus:  C^sar  did  extremely  affect  the  name  of  king;  and 
some  were  ^et  ou,  as  he  passed  by,  in  popular  acelamBtioii  to  salute  hini 
king :  wliereujion.  finding  the  cry  weak  and  pour,  he  put  it  nif  thus,  iu 
a  kind  of  jest,  as  if  tliey  had  misUiken  his  surnitrae  ;  "  Non  rex  sum,  sed 
Cosar;"  I  am  not  King,  but  C'anar  ; — a  speecli,  that  if  it  be  searched, 
the  life  and  fulne^  of  it  can  scarce  be  expressed;  for,  first,  it  wastt 
refusal  of  the  nome,  but  yel  not  serious.  Again,  it  did  signify  an  ijifi- 
idte  confidence  and  magnanimity,  aa  if  he  pri'snnied  Ciesar  was  the 
greater  title,  as  hy  his  worthiness  it  is  come  to  jrass  till  this  day :  but 
chiefly  it  was  a  speech  of  great  allurement  tuwarti  hii  ovm  piir|Hi^  ;  aa 
if  the  stRte  did  strive  with  him  but  for  a  name,  whereof  mean  fiimilies 
wvre  vested  ;  fur  Rex  was  &  surname  with  the  Itomans,  as  well  as  King 
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is  wilh  us.  The  laM  speed)  wliich  I  will  mention  was  usetl  lo  Metel- 
lus:  ivheo  Cttsar,  after  ivar  declared,  did  possess  hinifjelf  of  ihe  city  of 
Boinc,  at  wliich  lime  entering  into  the  inner  treasury  to  tnke  the  nmuey 
there  Rccumula ted,  Metdlii^,  being  tribune,  forbade  hiin:  nhereiintu 
■Cseiiar  $aid,  "  That  if  he  did  not  desist,  he  would  lay  him  dtail  in  tlie 
Hdace."  And  presently,  taking  himself  up,  lie  added,  "  Yoiin^  man,  it 
18  harder  for  me  to  sjH-ak  than  to  do  it."  A  speech  cnmiiimndeil  of 
the  grrente.it  terror  and  greatest  clemency  llint  could  proceed  out  of  the 
mouth  of  man.' 

Ca'sar  Knew  at  once  wlietlier  a  Cicero  was  genuine,  and  tlis- 
misscd  a  spurious  one  wiili  the  calm  contempt  of  a  cornioisBcur. 
Wit,  as  we  have  alreatly  intimated,  was  cine  of  the  KTcnt  orator's 
cliief  endowments.  Quiotilian  celebrates  his  nrbamtas,  the  word 
bj'  which  the  ancients  expressed  that  peculiar  elegance  of  hnmoiir 
which  smacks  of  tbe  cultivation  of  a  capital ;  which  lUstixiguished 
high  Roman  society  in  the  days  of  Cicero,  as  it  did  French 
society  in  the  time  of  Mena;;e,  and  English  society  in  that  of 
Chesterfield  ;  ivliicb  arrived  at  ils  perfection  in  Talleyrand  and 
Louis  XVIII.,  and  still  survives  like  other  traditions  in  the 
circles  of  Legitimacy.  Bui  Ciccni'a  humour  was  very  various  ; 
nor  did  he  abstain  from  coarse  facet iousness,  and  downright  puns. 
When  he  at  last,  after  infinite  irresolution,  joined  Pompey,  they 
told  him,  sneeringly,  'You  come  late.'  'How  late!  since  1 
find  nothiiii;  ready?'  was  his  answer.  This  was  urbiiiiilas.  When 
Pompey,  wlio  had  married  Ciesar's  daughter,  asked,  on  the  same 
occasion,  referring  to  Oolahelln,  who  had  joined  Ca-sar's  party, 
'Where  is  your  son-in-law?'  Cicero  retorted,  'With  your 
father- in- law.'  This,  too,  was  urbanUas,  But  he  stooped  to  an 
*  arrant  clench  '  when,  in  allusion  to  the  Oriental  custom  of  boring 
the  ears  of  slaves,  he  replied  to  the  man  of  Eastern  and  seriile 
descent,'  who  complained  he  could  not  hear  liirn,  '  Yet  you  have 
holes  in  your  ears.'  This  was  -NOT  tirbanitns.  Such  personalities, 
however,  were  addressetl  ad  popiilam ;  and  when  political  ex- 
citement h^irasscd  him,  even  Canning  was  coarse. 

Talk  all  wit  would  be  as  disagreeably  monotonous  as  a  dinner 
all  champagne,  AV'hen  a  man  is  always  witty,  it  is  a  proof  that 
he  has  no  other  quality  equally  conspicuous,  and  the  person  who 
is  spoken  of,  as  par  excellence  *  a  vih'  is  a  second  rate  conversa- 
tionist. '  He  was  so  well  drest,'  said  somebody  to  Brummell, 
'  that  people  would  turn  and  look  at  him.'  'Then  he  was  not 
well  drest,'  replied  that  great  master  of  the  art.  We  venture 
to  apply  the  doctrine  to  Table-Talk.  It  should  not  want  wit, 
but  it  should  not  exceed  in  it ;  the  epigrams  should  be  sprinkled 
over  it  with  the  natural  grace  of  daisies  on  a  meadow.  If  we 
regret  that  the  '  Liber  Jocularis  '  is  lost,  we  regret  still  more  that 
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no  refrnlar  '  Ciceroniana '  exists,  rt-flecting  the  daily  convfirea-J 
tion,  grave  as  well   as  gay,  "f  the  orator;  such  a.  book  as  the-^ 
Menagiana,  or  Eikermaos  Guethe,  or  tLe Table-Talk  of  Selden 
and  Luther. 

First  in  time  of  ihe  roodcra  Ana,  first  in  rank,  infinitely  valti-| 
able  and  exquisitely  curious,  the  Table-Talk  of  Luther  naturally'l 
takes  the  place  of  honour.    It  was  printed  in  the  original  Germnai 
in  15G6,  nnd  spread  at  once.    A  Latin  selection  quickly  followed  ; 
on   English   translation  appeared   In   li)53.     It  exhibits  all  the 
qimlities  of  the  class  in  the  highest  form  :  it  admits  us  to  his 
company  with  a  letter  of  introduction.     To  the  Tahle-Talk.  more  , 
than  to  any  other  work,  Europe  owes  the  personal   familiarity | 
which  it  baa  with  the   Reformer,  and  nobody   but  a  good  man  ' 
could  have  borne  the  test  of  this  kind  of  revelation.     Vet  it  is 
upon  the  reports  of  his  conversation,  according   to   Bavle,  thatJ 
most  of  the  calumnies  t^inst  Luther  were  originally  fuunded-J 
We  cheerfully  allow  Ids  enemies  to  make  the  must,  as  thcv  havo^ 
tnken  care  to  do,  of  his  out-spoken  heartiness,  ol    iiis  homely' 
humour,  of   the   peasant-like    rusticity  which  accompanied  his 
intense  earnestness.      Beyond  all  question,  Dr.  Martin  was  vio- 
lent and  coarse,  and  loved  a  glass  of  l>eer.     But  the  more  we 
get  at  his  intimacy  the  more  we  like  him,  for  lie  has  the  charm  . 
of  nature.      Of   the    most    delicate  wine  a    man    is    somclimetl 
tired;    but   water  is   eternally  fresh  and   new,  as  welcome    ibal 
tluiusnmllh   time  as  the  first.       His    adversaries  seem    tu  hare 
gone  to  work  with  something  like  system.     If  they  found   biin  in 
familiar  discourse  with  three  or  four  persons,  they  called  them  hU  • 
'pot- com  pun  Ions.'     If  be   laughed,    ihev   called    him  a   piofanel 
scoffer.     If   he  neither    talked  nor  laughed,   a  duml>-dcvil  ,pii(<>l 
sessed  him.    It  could  nut  possibly  he  the  case,  in  Father  Garasse'tf  J 
opinion,    that  he    was    a    man    like   other  people,    with    huinaal 
appetites  and  n  human  temper,  and  not  a  saint  in  a  picture,! 
But  ihe  struggles,  the  Infirmities  of  such  heroes,  are  the  mostl 
instructive  studies  possible ;  tlie   more  you  dwell  on  them,  the  ' 
more  vou  wonder  at  the  mighty  works  they  performed. 

The  interest  of  Luther's  Table-Talk  is  that  it  is  a  peifect  por- 
imit  of  the  human  and  materinl  side  of  one  of  the  greatest  spiritual  J 
men  that  the  world  eversaw.  Fancy,  for  thai  was  one  of  his  waya.l 
Lnther  rebuking  Satan  in  the  style  of  Squire  VVcslem,  It  wan 
his  linn  conviction  '  that  the  Evil  one  may  he  driven  away  by.l 
jeering,  because  be  is  a  haughty  spirit  nnd  cannot  bear  coniempt.'  ' 
There  are  marvellous  things  in  ibc  chapter  on  'the  Devil  and 
his  Works.'     J'or  example  : — 

'Dr.  Luilier  sa.»\  lie  li^  lietird   tram  the  elector  of  Saxouv,  John 
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Frederic,  that  a  powerful  family  iii  Germany  was  descended  from  tlie 
devil,  the  founder  having  been  burn  of  u  suceiibus.' 

The  men  of  that  age  lived  in  an  clemcut  of  reverent  wonder, 
which  somclimes  took  such  shapes  as  this.  In  Luther's  case,  loo, 
there  was  a  lialillity  to  by  pur  bond  ria,  and  he  bad  spiritual  and 
pliysicnl  fits  of  depression  which  il  is  impossible  to  contem- 
plate without  awe.  'The  sour  sweat  bns  drii^^^led  from  inc,' 
he  sajs.  But  what  a  light  of  faiib  and  hope,  strauj;;elj-  lin^d, 
too,  by  hie  essential  humour,  shone  through  those  clouds ! 
'  "  Thou  art  a  great  sinner,"  said  he.  I  replied,  "  Canst  thou  not 
tell  Die  something  new,  Salan?"  .  .  .  "  The  devil  often  casta  tliia 
into  my  breast:  How  if  thy  docti-ine  be  false  and  erroneous? 
I  gave  bim  this  answer:  Avoid,  Satan;  address  thyself  to  my 
God,  and  talk  with  him  about  it,  for  the  doctrine  is  not  mine, 
but  his."  ' 

The  domestic  and  sot'Ial  aspects  of  Lullier,  as  the  Table-Talk 
shows  them,  complete  llie  picture,  and  we  see  bim  in  the  ruddy 
light  of  bis  fire  a  cheerful,  solid,  kindly  humorous  man.  '  "The 
hair  is  the  finest  ornament  women  have.  1  like  women  to  let  their 
hair  fall  down  ibelr  back;  'tis  a.  most  agreeable  sight.  What 
defects  women  have  we  must  check  them  for,  in  private,  by  word 
of  mouth,  fur  woman  is  a  frail  vessel,"  The  Doctor  then  turned 
round  and  said,  "Let  ua  talk  of  something  else  !"  '  W'itii  what 
reality  the  scene  rises  before  us !  Then  we  all  know  how  lie 
loved  and  valued  music;  society  be  valued  equally.  'I  have 
myself  found  ihat  I  never  fell  into  more  sin  than  when  I  was 
alone.'  He  was  fond  of  thildien's  prattle,  and  bis  sorrow  for  liie 
deatli  of  his  little  daughter  Magdalen  is  most  affecting.  All  these 
traits,  no  doubt,  might  have  been  narrated  to  us  liy  a  biographer ; 
but  what  art  could  have  made  them  so  winning  and  so  real  as  they 
appear  in  the  Table-Talk  ? 

We  should  show  little  regard  for  the  dignity  of  the  Reformer  if 
we  inquired  what  'conversational  talent'  be  possesseil, or  afTccIed 
to  lay  stress  upon  the  purely  literary  side  of  this  book.  He  talked 
perfectly  simply  and  openly,  and  even  vehemently  and  passion- 
ately ;  be  was  intent  on  far  higherobjects  than  colloquial  success  ; 
and  we  cannot,  moreover,  be  sure  of  ihe  perfect  discretion  amt 
competency  of  the  recorders.  Nevertheless  we  venture  to  think 
that  his  Table-Talk  gives  a  fair  specimen  of  the  force  nf  bis  intel- 
lect, as  it  unquestionably  represents  the  tone  of  bis  rhnracter.  A 
picturesque  power  of  illustration  i«  one  of  its  qualities:' — 

'  Lullier,  takincr  up  a  caterpillar,  said,  'Tis  an  emblem  of  ihe  (Jevf 
in  its  crawling  tralk,  and  bears  his  colours  in  its  charig-iug  hue.' 

'  Luther 
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'  Lulher  was  one  day  Ireing  shaved,  and  liavJng  liis  Iiair  cut  in  the 
presence  of  Dr.  Jonas,  he  said  to  tlie  lalier ; — Original  ain  is  in  us  like 
the  Ix^ard.     We  are  shavi-d  tu-day.  and  look  clean,  and  have  a  smooth 

lin  ;   Iii-niorruu-  uur  beard  hus  grown  again,  nor  does  it  ecB&e  Rowing 

iIkI  we  remain  on  earth.  In  like  maimer,  original  sin  cannot  be 
etlirpaleil  from  us;  it  springs  up  iii  us  as  long  as  we  exist.  Never- 
llieless,  we  nre  bound  to  resist  it  to  the  utmost  of  our  strength,  and 
to  cut  it.  do«n  unceasingly,' 

'When  I  am  assailed  with  hwu-y  tribulations,  I  rush  out  amon^  my 
pigs,  miher  than  remain  alone  by  my^Jf.  Thu  human  heart  u  like  a 
milbioiie  in  a  mill ;  when  you  put  wheat  under  it,  it  turns  and  grinds 
and  bruises  the  wheat  to  flour.  If  you  put  no  wheat,  it  slill  grinds  on ; 
but  I  lien  'lis  iL-elf  it  grinds  and  wears  away.' 

'  ^Vhen  I  l:iy  (tucking  at  oiy  mother's  breasts.  I  had  nu  notion  how  I 
sliould  nftenvanls  eat,  drink,  or  live.  Even  so  we  on  earth  have  no  idea 
what  llie  life  lo  come  will  he.' 

*  A  comtt  is  a  star  that  runs,  not  being  fixed  like  a  planet,  but  a 
bnstani  amon-  planets.  It  is  a  haughty  und  proud  star,  engrossing  the 
whole  element,  anil  carrjing  itself  on  iis  if  it  were  there  alone.  'Tis  of 
the  nature  of  hcrftics,  wiio  also  ivill  be  singular  and  alone,  bragging 
an<l  biMLiiing  almve  others,  and  thinking  they  ore  the  only  people  en- 
dowed IV i ill  understanding.' 

TIteie  are,  to  Iiorrow  a  figure  from  a  well-tnown  ineJiieval  nrl, 
illuniiiialed  thoughts.  To  rail  the  faculty  a  mere  lalcut  for  illus- 
tration, would  be  to  speak  coldly  and  inadequately.  He  coloured 
his  conceptions  with  these  various  hues,  Itccauae  lie  had  a  heart 
which  felt  Bjnipathy  with  all  created  beauty,  and  which  indis- 
solubtv  associated  moral  with  human  and  physical  truths. 

Just  about  the  time  that  Luther's  Table-Talk  appeared,  namely, 
la  15G6,  Joseph  Scaliger  w.ns  in  the  prime  of  his  ymilh,  tw  enly- 
■ix  jears  of  age,  and,  ive  suppose,  uttering  'Scaligkrana'  every 
day.  Joseph  was  on  his  travels  then.  We  know  that  lie  was  in 
Scotland  smm  after  the  slaughter  of  Rizzio,  which  happened  on 
9lli  March  of  that  year  ;  for  he  tells  us  so  himself,* — '  When  1 
was  there  she  was  on  bad  terms  with  her  husliood  on  account  of 
the  iieath  of  this  David,'  and  he  adds,  emplmlicaliy,  '  She  was  a. 
beautiful  creature  t'  This  is  a  distinct,  historic,  impartial  testi- 
mony to  Mary's  beauty,  and  just  one  of  those  little  facts  the  pre- 
scn'atiun  of  which  is  a  valuable  part  of  books  of  Tabli^Tnlk, 

We  shotdd  like  to  indulge  in  n  reverie  about  Joseph  Scaliger's 
stay  at  Edinburgh.  No  doubt,  he  and  Buchanan  enjoyed  Attic 
nights,  and  talked  old  Roman  Latin.  No  doubt,  old  days  were 
recalled  by  tlic  great  George,  old  BoutdeauK  days,  when  he;>nd 
Murctus  used  to   go  over  to  Agen  at  the  vintage  time  tuid  slay 


*  Strangv  !•>  SUV,  iliis  bu  neaped  hii  eleeani  biographer,  U.  Nnurdi   «bo 
cpok*  of  nit  Inivclliiig  \a  Scotland  ■■  rurooured  ml;. 
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with  Joseph's  fntlier,  the  great  Julius  Cspsar  Scalig;er.  No  doubt, 
too,  they  drunk  a  few  g-lasses  of  claret,  and  discussed  Tumebus,  re- 
cently dead,  find  abused  the  Jesuits,  and  chatted  of  the  marvellous 
memory  iifMuretus,  and  of  the  inalrhless  style  of  Paulus  Manutius, 
and  the  last  edition  of  Terence,  at  Florence,  for  which  Bemho'a 
MS.  had  been  collated.  For  these  were  days  when  men  did  not 
conrsely  dismiss  their  work  from  their  hours  of  It-isure  as  savour- 
ing of  '  the  shop,'  but  loved  it  at  all  times,  and  felt  that  it  was 
beautiful.  But,  besides  that  we  are  sadly  deficient  in  authority 
for  such  risions,  our  subject  is  extensive  and  our  space  limited. 

The  'Scali^rana'  was  the  earliest  Imok  of  Table-Talk  which 
appeared  under  the  famous  apjiellalion  of '  Ana.'  As  even  re- 
spectable authors  have  mis-stated  the  origin  of  the  name,  we 
may  mention  that  it  is  simply  the  Latin  neuter  plural  termina- 
tion. Joseph  Scaliger  died  in  lliOS).  In  1666  ids  conversation 
was  published  by  Isaac  Vossius,  who  had  borrowed  from  Daille 
the  manuscript  book  in  which  it  had  been  taken  down  by  two 
young  gentlemen  named  Vassan,  who  knew  him  at  Leyden,  where 
he  spent  the  last  sixteen  years  of  his  life.  The  work  was  a 
medley  of  Latin  and  French — as  Scalicrcr  happencti  lo  use  either 
langunije — and  contained  his  olT-hand  remarks  on  men  and 
things,  delivered  with  the  most  entire  freedom.  In  1C69  ap- 
peared a  similar  record,  taken  by  one  Verlunien,  a  physi- 
cian of  Poitiers,  at  a  much  earlier  period,  and  this  its  compiler 
called  the  '  Prima  Scaligerana.'  Both  compilations  were  amal- 
gamated in  the  excellent  edition  of 'Scaligerana,  Tbuana.  &c.,* 
by  Dcsmaizeauxf  Amsterdam,  1740).  Tlie  'Scaligerana,'  says  Mr. 
Hallam,  and  we  agree  with  him,  '  deserve,  perhaps,  the  first  place 
among  those  amusing  miscellanies  known  by  the  name  of  Ana.' 

Scaliger's  place  among  scholars  is  simply  royal.  His  pre- 
eminence is  best  understood  from  the  memorandum  made  by 
Isaac  Casaubon,"  in  his  Diary,  on  the  occasion  of  ihe  great 
man's  death  :  '  Eistincta  est  ilia  seculi  nostri  lampas,  lumen 
literarum,  decus  Gallia",  ornamentum  unicum  Euroi>ie.'  His 
enormous  memory  and  his  world -embracing  erudition  were  the 
wonder  of  m<mkind.  Wc  owe  it  to  the  'Scaligerana'  that  we 
have  a  glimpse  of  his  private  chamcler,  one  feature  of  which  was 
a  haughtiness  on  a  par  with  his  attainments.  He  was  kindly, 
honest,  and  independent ;  hut  his  pride  was  that  of  an  oriental 
mouArch.  He  looked  on  himself,  in  fact,  as  the  monarch  of 
letters,  just  as  the  ancients  spoke  of  the  Persian  king — as  The 

•  TLc  erudiie  Isaac  himwlftomifiiiu™  Boid  ffood  Uiings.  Wlieo  ho  Tisiied  the 
Sorbunuc  Ihey  showed  him  Ihc  ball,  in  which,  as  they  proudly  lold  him,  disputll- 
tions  lind  hei-n  held  for  foul  buudrcd  years.    '  And  nhm,'  said  he,  '  have  ihejr 
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Kina:.  He  had  a  rombiimlioi]  of  two  kiDds  of  pride,  either 
of  which  is  enough  fur  a  poor  mortal.  He  was  proud,  because  he 
thought  liimself  ihe  head  of  the  great  house  of  Scaligtr  of  Verona; 
he  WHS  proud,  because  he  felt  himself  intellect uallv  amona  the 
Icadin;^  minds  of  liurope.  He  had  the  hauglittaess  of  a  grandee 
blenileiin'ith  the  hau°:liiiiiessof  a  college  ^  Don,'  a  kind  of  mixture 
of  the  pride  of  Baion  Bradwardine  with  the  pride  of  Dr.  Parr. 
Im.iginc  auch  a  character  expressing  himself  wilh  frank  con- 
tcuiptufius  egotiam,  and  rou  have  a  notion  of  the  *  Scaligerana.' 

Here,  lur  instance,  we  have  him  speaking  of  his  father:  'Tliere 
was  ni-itlier  kine  nor  emperor  that  was  so  handsome  as  he.  Look 
al  mc ;  I  am  exacllv  like  him,  and  especially  the  atjuitine  nose!' 
And  of  hiinsell :  'There  is  no  one  in  this  citv  that  is  roinpeieot 
to  judge  of  m J-  book  against  Serarius.'  Of  others,  with  few  excep- 
tions, he  spoke  wilh  profound  contempt.  He  said  Bellarmine  was 
an  nlUrist :  he  called  Meiirsiua  a  pedant  and  the  son  of  a  monk  ; 
he  compared  Scioppius  to  an  ape;  he  sneered  at  Banjnius;  he 
even  said,  unce,  tliat  St.  Jerome  was  an  ass.  He  expressed 
many  of  these  opinions  wilh  pointed  and  brilliant  sanasm.  Of 
Justus  Lipsius  he  observes  :  '  I  care  as  litlle  for  Lipsios'  Latin 
as  he  does  for  Cicero's.'  Of  the  Germans:  '  The  Germans  are 
indilfeient  what  wiue  thev  drink,  so  that  it  is  wine,  or  what 
l.alin  they  speak,  so  that  it  is  Latin.'  There  is  wit  enough  in 
tlie  '  Scatigcrann  '  to  prove  that  it  was  decidedly  one  of  his  many 
gills :  and  wc  must  not  forget,  after  all,  that  we  Lave  but  crumbs 
from  his  table,  and  mi<.'ht  probablv  have  possessed  better  speci- 
mens bad  he  possessed  more  judicious  listeners. 

The  'Scniigerana'  containsmaay  of  thosecasual  sayings  which, 
put  on  record,  preserve  tlie  manners,  the  social  history,  and  the 
bUigrapljical  curiosities  of  an  age.  A  well  annotated  edition  of 
it  would  be  a  valnnhle  work.*  It  is  a  strange  medley,  and  the 
slrangi-nesa  is  all  the  more  pniminenl  from  the  alpha  bet  ical 
snuiigrment.  Turn  over  C,  and  you  find  that  cheese  generates 
gout :  that  Calvin  was  asthmatic  and  spoke  l>eautil"ully  ;  and  that 
Cuja*  studied,  like  David  Hume,  lying  '  le  ventre  contrc  terre,' 
witli  bis  books  around  him.  Turning  over  a  few  pages  more, 
you  find  a  bit  of  orienrnl  learning,  or  classical  criticism,  and 
tlien  an  anecdote  which  liriugs  before  us  in  frightful  reality  the 
horrors  of  those  bloody  times,  how  Joseph's  mother,  when 
•grosse  dc  moy,'  met  a  man  carrying  a  sark  full  of  the  heads 
of  executed  criminals,  and  fainted.  \cst  we  have  a  lament  over 
the  fact  that  '  nobody  reads  now,'  excepting  Casaubon  and  myself, 

*  ll  U  wilL  prtal  pltaiQte  that  we  we  nnnnonecil  the  Lives  of  the  Sca1ig«rs,  by 
tlif  B«v,  Mark  Pb III «nn, — a  IJTclj-  lud  accomplished  «hoIar,  "ho  is  ilccpii  rc«J 
la  tlic  litccnlarc  of  that  age. 
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of  course  I  or  a  flounsh  about  tlic  house  of  Scaliger,  followed  by 
a  wail  over  his  fallen  position. 

How  absurd  this  pretended  descent  from  the  Scaligers"  was, 
how  it  led  to  the  'Scalig;er  HjpobulimiEus '  of  the  'drendful 
SL-ioppius,'  the  man  who  accused  Cicero  of  barbarism,  and 
whose  lash  was  Iruly  awful,  is  well  known  lo  the  curious  lo 
literary  history.  Joseph  Scaliger  accepted  the  fact  on  liis  t'atiier's 
assertion,  who  died  when  he  was  only  eighteen,  and  too  young  lo 
he  critical  on  the  parental  story.  He  was  recognised  by  his 
admirers  as  the  Scaliger,  and  addressed  by  them  as  Most  Illus- 
trious Hero.  It  is  now  beyond  all  question,  that  Julius  was  the 
son  of  Benedetto  Bordone,  who  kept  a  little  shop  in  A  enice, 
aflcr  having  been  originally  a  schoolinaster  in  Padua,  and  was 
a  near  kinsman  of  Paris  Bordone,  the  painter.  It  is  a  curious 
&ct  which  we  have  never  seen  noticed  anywhere,  that  old  Julius 
Csesar  Scaliger  had  himself  a  great  talent  for  painting,  and  hatl 
taken  lessons  from  Durer, 

The'Thuana'  and  '  Perroniana '  (or  Table-Talk  of  Cardinal 
Porrcm)  appeared  together  in  1669.  This  book  we  likewise  owe 
to  Isaac  VossiuB.  But  nothing  can  be  more  meagre,  more  un- 
satisfactory as  a  record  of  an  eminent  man,  than  the  'Tbuana.' 
The  '  Perroniana'  is  much  fuller.  It  brings  the  Cardinal  before 
us — a  lively,  vain,  lettered,  colloquial,  and  rather  worldly  prelate 
— much  as  he  may  have  been  supposed  to  appear  to  the  courtier* 
of  Henri  Quatre.  The  Cardinal  jlattered  liimself  that  he  had 
nearly  converted  Isaac  Casaubon,  which  the  reader  need  not 
believe.  He  was  a  great  admirer  of  Cicero,  and  very  fond  of 
Normandy  cider,  facts  which,  owing  lo  the  alphabetical  sequence, 
jostle  each  other  in  the  book.  He  preserves  some  of  the  mots  of 
the  great  Henry,  such  as,  'Let  us  [kings]  look  after  the  fools; 
the  wise  men  will  do  us  no  harm,'  He  had  the  tendency  to  laugh 
at  the  Germans  which  was  then  fashionable,  and  seems  to  have 
had  a  notion  that  Lutlier  did  not  believe  the  Immortality  of  the 
soul.  But  the  Cardinal,  .ts  wc  know  from  other  Ana,  was  Eouty 
in  his  old  age.  like  many  lively  men,  from  Krasmiis  to  James 
Sudth,  and  bis  temper  may  have  suffered.  In  his  jnuth  he  had 
been  so  active  as  to  be  a  wonderful  jumper — a  fact  which  he 
of  course  dwell  on  when  the  dira  jiodai/ra  chalneil  him  to  bis 
garden-chair. 

After  these  publications  Ana  became  quite  a  literary  rage. 

•  '  Fu*.  *t  preMHt,'  saj-8  Hiiyli'.  '  believe  hU  prelnaions  lo  bs  well -founded.' 
(IKct,,  art,  lifoMii.) — [a  the  tpleDcliJ  irork  of  Count  Lilla  on  llaliaa  faniUiei, 
ibe  claim  ii  r>.-ji?ctcd  oi  prepoilfroiu.  Julius  CinsBr's  prulended  gnu  il  fat  her 
lijiuret  in  ttic  [Hidigri:!:  of  (tie  Scaliguri  u  'ui  imagioiu';  iadlviduftl.* — \LUtii, 
lorn.  V.) 

They 
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Tiiej-  fell  like  a  shower  of  leaves  on  the  tables  of  Europe,  Un- 
forlunatply,  people  were  cnrclc&s  what  iLpt  gave  forth  under  the 
title  ;  ami  we  often  turn  lo  ihem  with  curiosity  only  to  be  ilis- 
appointet!.  There  is  a  '  Bola^ana.'  Who  would  not  like  to  hear 
the  table-talk  of  Boileau  ?  But  the  biNjk  is  as  thin  as  a  pancake, 
and  to  judge  from  tbis  record,  it  might  be  supposed  that  Boileau 
oiiee  said  a  good  thing,  as  Brutninell  once  ate  a  pea.  The 
pleasantry  was  apropos  of  the  mad  theory  of  Hardouin,  that  the 
classics  were  written  by  the  monks.  The  poel  answered  that  he 
did  not  like  monks  (;encnillv,  but  that  one  would  not  object  to 
live  with  Brother  Virgil  or  Father  Horace.  It  is  questionable 
whether  Boileau  was  strictly  a  diseur  ile  hotis-mofs,  any  more  than 
Pope  ;  but  we  think  it  probable  that  all  such  men  have  talked 
better  than  is  commonly  believed. 

The  *  Menagiana' occupies  undoubtedly  a  rank  ncjt  to  the 
'Scaligerana.'  Menage — whose  fine  manly  face,  adorned  by  a 
flowing  and  stately  wig,  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  in  the 
*  Horames  lllustrcs'of  Perrault — was  among  the  most  learned 
men  of  his  century,  and  a  conspicuous  ornament  of  Paris  in  days 
when  Paris  was  the  bead-quarters  of  the  intellect  of  Europe.  He 
was  essentially  a  conveisationist — that  is  to  say,  he  was  witty 
without  being  only  a  wit,  and  could  bring  all  the  resources  of  his 
tniiu)  into  play  in  a  manner  agreeable  to  society.  It  is  a  very 
Imppy  combination  which  enables  a  man  to  achieve  this;  for 
tbc  two  dangers  whicb  threaten  bim  arc  imminent — he  runs  n 
risk  of  being  a  jester,  and  lie  runs  a  risk  of  facing  a  bore. 

Under  despotisms  a  certain  kind  of  conversation  attains  its 
perfection  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  art  reached  its  liigheat 
point  in  Paris  daring  the  Louis  (juatorze  period.  The  diseur 
was  in  his  glory.  M.  de  Baulru,  Menage  tells  us,  was  invited 
evervwhere  for  the  sake  of  his  bons-mots.  When  the  king  gave 
an  appointment,  he  communicated  it  to  the  object  of  his  con- 
descension in  an  elegant  saying.  '  If  I  had  known,'  he  would 
remark,  '  a  more  deserving  person,  I  would  have  selected  him.' 
His  compliments  were  repeated  for  their  point,  and  by  extending 
ami  perpetuating  praise  immensely  multiplied  its  value,  AVhen 
the  old  Duplessis  was  mournino:  his  misfortune  in  being  pre- 
vented bv  agv  from  taking  part  in  a  campaign,  the  King 
answered,  '  We  do  but  toil  to  earn  the  reputation  which  you 
have  acquired.'  Louis  advanced  to  the  top  of  the  staircase  to 
meet  the  great  Conde,  after  the  battle  of  Senef.  The  Prince, 
who  ascended  slowly  from  the  effects  of  his  gout,  ajJologised  to 
bis  Majesty  for  making  him  wait,  '  My  cousin,"  was  the  reply, 
'do  not  hurry;  no  one  could  move  quickly  who  was  loaded  with 
laurels  as  you  arc.'     *  I  have  beard  several  great  preachers,'  said 
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the  monarch  to  MassiDon,  '  and  have  been  thorouf;!ily  satisfied 
with  them.  Every  time  I  have  heard  you  i  have  been  dissatisfied 
with  myself.'  He  would  bear  uncouttly  tmlbs  to  be  spoken 
when  they  came  recommended  by  the  lustre  of  wit.  A  disputed 
point  arose  in  a  game.  '  1  refer  it  to  you,'  exclaimeil  Louis  to 
the  Count  de  Orammnnt,  who  was  approaching  at  the  time, 
'  ^'ovir  Majesty,'  replied  the  Count,  '  is  wrong/  '  How  can  you 
say  1  am  wrong  when  you  do  not  yet  know  the  question  ? '  '  Do 
you  not  see,'  answerrii  Orammont,  '  that  if  the  point  liad  been 
ever  9o  Utile  doubtful,  all  these  genllemen'  (pointing;  to  the  by- 
standers) '  would  linve  decided  It  in  your  favour?'  The  words 
which  were  the  counters  nt  that  court  were  as  chuiceas  the  counters 
they  used  at  cards.  It  was  as  if  diamonds  had  been  declared  a 
IcfTftl  tender.  They  would  not  believe  that  silence  concealed 
meditation,  and  M.  de  Benseradc  said  of  a  man  who  did  not  talk, 
'  He  thinks  just  as  little.'  It  is  a  pleasant  intellectual  distraction 
— a  kind  of  literary  holiday — ^to  turn  over  the  pages  of  the  *  Mcna- 
);ianu'  and  minj^le  fur  an  hour  or  two  in  that  brilliant  company. 
Here  comes  M,  de  la  Riviere,  who  went  to  Rome  hoping;  vainly 
to  be  made  a  cardinal.  We  remark  that  Lc  has  a  bad  cold.  '  It 
is  because  he  has  returned  withouta  hat !'  whispers  M.  de  Baulru. 
Vunderis  old  Bishop  Scarron  of  Grenoble,  with  the  beard  which 
men  call  a  '  barbe  en  folio  I'  Here  is  a  literary  man,  M.  Patru, 
who  has  spent  four  years  in  translating  the  '  Pro  Archia,'  and 
has  not  yet  satisfied  himself  with  his  rcndcrinK  of  the  first 
period.  M.  Meuai^e  himself  is  not  exactly  a  dineur  like  the 
Prince  de  Guemene  or  M.  de  Bautru.  He  is  colloquial  after 
the  fashion  of  men  of  letters.  His  talk  smells  a  litUe  of  ihe 
lamp;  hut  then  his  lamp  is  of  the  most  elegant  form  and  the 
best  fashion.  He  has  always  been  in  good  society  ;  and  his 
*  Wednesdays  '  are  honoured  by  good  company.  When  Christina 
of  Sweden  came  to  Paris,  he  bad  the  task  of  presenting  dis- 
tinguished persons  to  her  majesty.  'This  M.  Menage  knows  a 
vast  many  |ieople  of  merit  I'  said  the  Polar  Slar,'  satirically, 
finding  eminent  people  so  numerous.  She  bad  sarcasms  for 
everybody ;  and  when  the  great  ladies  rushed  to  kiss  her  on  her 
arrivol,  slie  exclaimed,  '  Why,  they  seem  to  take  me  for  n 
gentleman  V  In  fact,  while  we  read  the  Ana  of  tliis  period  the 
air  seems  prickly  with  epigrams.  Thev  are  as  thick  as  fire- 
flies. Whatever  else  mav  be  said  of  them,  they  were  brilliant  days 
in  which  Menage  flourished.  They  presented  a  degree  of  social 
splendour  wliich  has  few  parallels  in  hislory,  and  which  is 
only  attained  by  a  proper  relation  between  a  real  aristocracy  of 


*  'ChKitioo,  Arctoi  iDcida  sipUa  polL' — ItiHiin,  PoemDiiL. 
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nn\  nnd  a  real  amlocracy  of  letters.  Somell: in<:;  like  it  existed 
ip  Kiiglaad  in  Anne's  timp,  and  in  the  semi-Frencli  Jucoliite 
society  of  Edinburgh  a  century  ago.  It  is  the  fIow<rrin^  of  an 
ancient  system.  Whatever  its  beauties,  I  hey  exist  in  full  bloom 
under  no  other  conditions  ;  and  U-asl  of  all  are  they  coinpntible 
with  the  dull  maginificencc  and  awkward  grandeur  wiih  wblch 
new-born  weallb  imitates  splendours  which  owe  the  best  of 
their  arace  and  charm  to  history,  and  sentiment,  and  refinement. 
Tbe  writers  of  tbat  century  show  ua  that  con\ersnliuu  was  an 
important  port  of  their  study  ;  and  unquestionably  the  con- 
versation of  any  period  is  the  readiest  and  most  valuable  index 
of  its  social  state.  'It  is  a  great  misforluoe,'  says  La  Hruyere, 
'  not  til  bave  mind  enougb  to  talk  well,  nor  judgment  enough  to 
be  silent!'  A  distinction  of  his  between  two  sorts  of  bad 
talkers  is  admirable  : — '  There  are  persons  wlui  Epeak  a  moment 
before  they  have  thought — there  arc  others  with  whom  you  bave 
to  undergo  in  conversation  all  the  labour  of  their  minds. 
They  talk  correctly  and  wearisomely.'  Another  remark  prove*'' 
how  cnietully  be  had  studied  tbe  subject  : — '  Tbe  art  of  conver- 
sation consists  much  less  in  your  own  abundance  than  in  enabling 
Others  to  find  talk  for  tbemsclves.  Men  do  not  wish  to  admire 
you  ;  tiiey  want  to  please.'  An  excellent  observation  of  Roche- 
foucauld, on  the  same  branch  of  the  question,  will  be  a  proper 
pendant: — '  The  reason  why  few  persons  are  agreeable  in  con- 
versation is  because  each  thinks  more  of  what  he  intends  to  say 
than  of  what  others  are  saying,  and  seldom  listens  bnt  when  he 
desires  to  sjieak.'  KncbefoucaukI,  says  Segrais,  was  tbe  most 
polished  man  in  tbe  world  ;  and  this  observation  shows  that 
iie  founded  his  good  manners  on  tbe  basis  of  good  sense. 
Mcnarre  lived  to  a  great  age,  and  the  new  generation  eeems  to 
Itavc  thought  the  old  gentleman  a  bore.  Perhaps  bis  fnvoinite 
power  ran  away  with  him,  and  he  did  not  observe  these  phi- 
lanthropic directions  ut  Kochefuucauld  and  Lu  Ilruvere,  or 
recollect,  as  our  own  wise  and  witty  George  Herbert  has  it,  thai 

-'  a  civil  guest 


Will  no  more  talk  alt  than  eat  all  the  fe&sl.' 

never  heard  that^  said  an  exuberant  talker  of  the  present 
day,  by  way  of  contradiction.  '  I  don't  know  how  you  should,' 
was  the  reply,  '  for  you  never  bear  anyiliing.'  La  Munnoye, 
wbo  edited  the  best  edition  of  the  Meuagiana,  that  of  1715  in 
four  volumes,  wrote  an  epitaph  on  him  about  which  there  is 
nothing  remarkable,  except  that  Moore  stole  the  point,"  and 
used  it  in  a  satirical  epitaph  on  Southey,  part  of  which  is — 

'Peace 
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B^  '  Feace  to  his  manes,  and  may  he  sleep  ^H 

1^^  As  Boimdly  as  his  readers  did.'  ^H 

'  During  tlic  latter  half  of  the  seventeenUi  century  the  term  Ann 
was  by  no  means  strictly  cunRnecl  tu  records  of  talk,  though  in  its 
rigid  signification  it  ought  to  be.  Tlie  public  sought  such  compi- 
lations witii  avidity,  eager  to  get  a  glimpse  of  great  men  en  »''ffliff^, 
the  exhibition  of  which  constitutes  the  principal  charmof  the  Ana. 
The  boolfsellers  took  advantage  of  the  popularity  of  ihc  designa- 
tion, and  plenty  of  works  appeared  under  tliis  name  which  were 
made  up  not  from  the  talk  but  from  the  papers  of  their  subjecls. 
Such  are  the  Casauboniana,  Parrhasiana,  &c.  Sometimes  writers 
published  their  own  Ana;  one  of  the  best  of  whicii  is  the 
CheiTceana  of  Urbain  Chevreau  (Paris,  1697-1700).  But  it  is 
obvious  that  with  this  class  of  books  we  are  not  at  present  con- 
cerned. The  abuse  of  the  title  soon  brought  it  into  discredit, 
and  the  aulour  for  the  entire  genus  cooled.  We  lind  Voltaire, 
in  the  '  Dictionnairc  Philosophitjue,'  denonncinR  the  vast  majo- 

'ritv  of  them  as  unworthy  of  reliance,  and  the  Segrajsiona  espe- 
cially, as  full  not  only  of  falsehoods,  hot  of  insipid  falsehoods. 
Swift  said  that  uoiver.sal  as  was  the  practice  of  lying,  and  easy 
as  it  seemed,  he  did  not  remember  to  have  heard  three  good  lies 
in  nil  his  life. 

We  now  turn  to  the  cnntributions  made  by  our  own  countrymen 
to  this  department  of  literature.  Bacon's  Apophthegms  scarcely 
telong  to  the  class  of  Tablc-Talk,  though  by  recording  the  bon- 
mots  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  King  James,  and  others,  his  book 
approximates  to  it.  The  great  men  of  that  day  said  many  witty 
things  and  many  wise  ones,  but  we  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with 
the  singular  contrast  between  the  robuslness  of  their  intellecti^ 
their  solemn,  and  often  ponderous  wisdom,  and  the  poor  faceticE  to 
which  they  sometimes  stooped.  With  the  fools,  who  enterLnined 
the  guests  of  kings  and  nobles,  and  who  bore  some  resemblance 
to  the  Inughter-maker  of  the  ancients,  we  are  familiar  thmugh 
the  plays  of  Shakspeare.  Their  sallies  were  characterised  as 
much  hy  impertinence  as  by  wit.  Indeed  the  impertinence  was 
often  itself  the  joke.  To  put  one  person  out  of  countenance 
aflbrded  mirth  to  the  rest.  The  womardv  vanity  and  queenly 
pride  of  Elizabeth  shrunk  from  these  rude  rebukes.  She  would 
not  allow  her  fool,  Pace,  because  of  his  caustic  vein,  to  enter 
her  presence ;  but  once  being  persuaded  to  have  him  in,  '  Come 
on.  Pace,'  said  she,  'now  we  shall  hear  of  our  faults,'  '1  do 
not,'  he  replied,  '  use  to  talk  of  that  which  all  the  town  talks  on.' 
She  never  probably  ventured  to  repent  the  experiment,  and  in 
this  case  no  one   can  tlo  otherwise    than  sympathise  with    the 

,  sensitiveness 
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sensitiveness  of  Elizabetli,  and  wonder  at  the  taste  of  our 
ancestors  who  could  suffer  their  conversation  to  be  broken  in 
upon  bj  the  sorry  jests  and  coarse  persoualilies  of  a  licensed 
buSbon.  From  Shakspeare  we  learn  equally  how  the  paltriest 
puns  ill  that  day  were  received  for  wit ;  ajid  Lord  Bacon's 
Apophlheguis,  the  best  repository  of  the  smart  sayings  of  the 
ancients  which  was  ever  made,  bears  testimony  no  less  to  the 
fact  liiat  an  indifTerent  play  on  words  was  held  in  estimation  by 
sages  like  himself.  Nay,  there  was  a  species  of  elaborate,  acted 
bumour  which  was  largely  indulged  in  by  Sir  Thomas  More, 
and  which,  tfaougb  Htlte  removed  above  a  practical  juke,  con- 
tinued to  pass  current  in  the  reign  of  James,  and  to  receive  the 
countenance  of  the  great  philosopher.  An  instance  which  he 
gives  of  the  'marvellous'  pleasantry  of  the  King  is  an  example 
of  the  practice.  In  one  of  his  progresses  he  asked  how  far  it 
was  to  the  town  to  which  be  was  going.  He  was  told  six  miles. 
Shortly  after  he  asked  again,  and  was  told  six  miles  and  a  half. 
Whereupon  be  got  out  of  bis  coach  and  crept  unik-r  the  shoulder 
of  one  of  the  horses.  The  attendant  courtiers  inquired  what  his 
Majesty  meant  by  the  action.  'I  must,'  he  said,  'stalk'  (the 
term  applied  to  the  stealthy  approach  lo  wild-fowl  and  deer), 
'  for  yonder  town  flics  mo,'  It  is  scarcely  credible  that  a  monarch 
should  have  stopped  bis  carriage  in  the  middle  of  a  journey,  and 
alighted,  to  perfonn  on  the  high-road  so  wretched  a  conceit, 
and  except  for  the  testimony  of  Bacon  we  should  have  supposed 
that  the  laugh  he  provoked  would  have  been  raised  hy  his 
absurdity,  and  not  by  his  wit.  It  is  some  consolation  fur  our 
inferiority  in  many  particulars  that  we  have  banished  such 
puerilities.  But  if  Bacon  applauded  as  a  spectator,  he  would 
not,  we  may  be  sure,  have  condescended  to  be  the  actor.  It 
was  a  more  refined  and  intellectual  humour  which  seasoned  the 
stately  wisdom  that  was  heard  beneath  the  shades  of  Govhambury, 
His  lissay  on  Conversation  is  an  evidence  how  well  he  under- 
stood its  proprieties  and  delicacies.  In  one  of  his  maxims  he 
anticipates  La  Bruyi^rc.  '  The  bonourablest  jiurt  of  talk,'  he 
said,  '  is  lo  give  the  occasion,'  and  this  he  called  leading  the 
dance, 

Druirunond  of  Hawthomden  took  notes,  as  everybody  knows, 
of  the  conversations  of  Ben  Jonson  in  1619.  Bui  it  was  only 
an  abstract,  polluted  by  interpolations,  which  appeared  in  1711. 
In  our  own  times  a  liappv  discovery  by  the  greatest  literary 
antiquary  of  Scotland,  Mr.  David  Laing,  has  given  us  on  accu- 
rate version  of  the  original.*      Ben  Jonson,  it  is  notorious,  was 

"  Ifettt  if  Ben  Jaaum't  CvKtrtaliani  Ktlh  W.  IhTimmami  n/HaiclhoTaden,  in 
JaitMTj,  1619.    Edited  fir  the  Sliiikspeire  Socutf,  b;  Dsnd  Uung.     IS4S. 
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his  own  hero.  As  he  remarked  of  Francis  Beaumont,  '  he  loved 
too  much  himself  and  bis  own  verses,*  'He  is,'  writes  Drum- 
Enond,  '  a  great  praiaer  of  himself,  a  contemner  and  scorner  of 
others.'  This  last  quality  is  abundantly  manifested  in  his  host's 
report  of  his  opinion  of  bis  brother  bards.  '  Spenser's  stanzas,' 
Ben  said,  ^  pleased  bim  not,  nor  bis  matter;  Samuel  Daniel  was 
a  good,  honest  man,  but  no  poet ;  Michael  Drayton's  long  verses 

S leased  him  not ;  Sylvester's  translation  of  Du  Bartos  was  not  well 
one,  nor  that  of  Fairfax  of  Tasso  ;  that  Harington's  Ariosto  was 
of  all  translations  the  worst ;  that  Donne's  Anni»  ersary  was  pro- 
fane and  full  of  blasphemies,  and  that  be  deserved  hanging  for  not 
keeping  of  accent ;  that  Shakspcare  wanted  art ;  that  Sliarphom, 
Day,  Dicker,  Mid  Minshew  were  all  ro^es  j  that  Abram  Francis, 
in  bis  English  hexameters,  was  a  fool  ;  that  next  himself  only 
Fletcher  and  Chapman  could  make  a  masque.'  These  harsh 
judgments  are  crowded  together  unqualified  by  a  word  of  com- 
mendation, but  the  remainder  of  the  book  is  less  unfavourable  to 
the  detracting  propensities  of  surly  Ben.  He  sometimes  speaks 
^ooA  of  others,  and  has  many  topics  besides  them  and  biinself. 
Here  and  there  we  have  a  curious  trait  of  character,  such  as  that 
Sir  Philip  Sidney's  mother  never  showed  herself  at  court  escept 
masked  after  she  bad  had  the  smallpox ;  or  we  come  upon  one 
of  the  received  rumours  of  the  day  which  tells  us  bow  the 
famous  Earl  of  Leicester,  who  bad  murdered  one  wife,  fell  into 
the  pit  which  be  dug  for  the  second.  'He  gave  a  bottle  of 
liquor  to  his  ladv,  wliicb  he  willed  her  to  use  in  any  faintuess ; 
which  she,  after  his  return  from  court,  not  knowing  it  was 
poison,  gave  him,  and  so  lie  died.'  Nor  is  it  beneath  our 
curiosity  to  learn  l^jrd  Bacon's  habitual  action  in  speakit^;, — 
*  My  Lord  Chancellor  wringeth  his  speeches  from  the  strings  of 
fats  band  ;'  or  that  Ben  himself  drew  poetic  Inspiration  from  hlx 
great  toe.  '  He  bath  consumed  a  whole  night  in  lying  looking 
to  his  great  toe,  about  which  he  bath  seen  Tartars  and  Turks, 
Komans  and  Carthaginians,  fight  in  imagination.'  But  bow 
Jneagre  and  fragmentary,  on  the  whole,  are  these  specimens  of 
the  talk  of  one  who  had  talked  a  thousand  times  with  Shak- 
speare  1  We  are  glad  to  know  from  them  certain  facts  of  the 
Speaker's  history  which  we  cannot  get  elsewhere,  on  such  good 
authority:  but  when  we  recollect  Pope's  line — 

'  Wliat  boy  but  hears  the  sayings  of  old  Ben  ?' 

when  we  recall  Herrick's  ode  to  him,  and  the  colloquial,  convivial 
nature  of  the  man,  we  feel  mouriU'ully  what  we  have  lost  by  the 
inditference  of  Dnimmood,  or  the  ravages  of  time. 

Jonsuu's  friend  Sclden  has  been  more  fortunate.     He  died  in 
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1654,  ant)  liis  'Table-Talk'  was  pablished  by  bis  Bmanuensis 
Richard  Milward  in  1689.  Lucky  the  scholar  who  can  lalk 
and  who  Las  a  iliscrimiiialing  '  Richard  Milward ' ;  for,  other- 
wise, bow  many  readers  would  John  Selden  now  boast  in  Eng- 
land? Most  men  ofletters,  indeed,  have  had  occauon  to  make 
some  acquaintance  with  his  WTiting:s — let  us  say  with  the  '  Titles 
of  Honour'  for  instance  —  and  bave  bowed  reverently  to  the 
immensely  Ipamed  man,  of  whom  Ben  Jonson  said,  thai  '  be 
was  the  Law  Book  of  the  Judges.'  But  is  the  Selden  of  the 
'Titles  of  Honour'  the  same  person  as  the  Scklen  of  the  'Table- 
Talk  ? '  One  scarcely  believes  it.  Dry.  grave,  and  even  crabljed 
in  his  writings — his  conversaii.m  is  homely,  hnmoroni,  shrewd, 
virid,  even  deiightful !  He  is  still  the  great  scholar  and  the  tough 
parliameiilariiin,  but  merry,  plavful,  and  witty.  The  ivi^^iV'* 
TiXaoiia  is  on  the  sea  of  bis  vast  intellect.  He  writes  like  the 
opponent  nt'  Grntius ;  he  talks  like  the  friend  of  Ben  Jonson. 

In  Seidell's  'Table-Talk'  is  found  that  exquisite  illustralion 
that  libels  and  pa«(|uils  are  like  straws,  which  serve  to  show  bow 
the  wind  sets.  In  it,  bx>,  is  the  striking  thought  so  much  admired 
bv  Coleridge,  that  Trans ubstantia lion  is  only  'Rhetoric  turned 
into  Logic'  His  chief  conversational  quality,  the  one,  says  his 
amanuensis,  which  his  friends  must  valued  in  him,  was  his 
tun  for  fuuiiliar  illustration.  He  put  olT  the  cumbersome  garb 
of  Ibo  scholar  and  talked  about  a  scholar's  subjects  like  a  man 
of  the  Wiirld,  This  is  the  great  difference  between  Selden's 
•Table-Talk'  and  the  Ana  generally,  that  it  is  infinitely  more 
nbttanlial.  He  employs  his  colloquial  familiarity  to  light  up 
llie  high  (hemes  of  Church  and  Slate.  You  arc  amused,  but  you 
are  also  benefited.  Bv  a  single  curious  fact  be  shows  ns  how 
jealous  the  old  Parliaments  were  of  their  indcpendeuce  and 
power. 

*  In  time  of  f^rliameni  it  used  to  he  one  of  die  first  things  the 
Ilouse  did  to  peiilioa  the  King  thai  hLs  coiifias°or  might  be  removed, 
a*  fearing  eitlier  tilit  power  with  llie  Kiug,  or  else  le^-t  iie  sh<,iuM  reve&l 
to  tlie  Pope  what  the  House  was  doing,  as  uo  doubl  lie  did  whea  tine 
Catholic  cause  was  concerned.' 

How  quietly    satirical    is  the  sarcastic    question  with   which 
he  concludes  his  observation  on  the  preteuded  poverty  of  the  , 
friars  I 

'  Tbe  fHor^  say  tbey  poMem  nothing ;  whuw  Uien  are  the  lands  they 
hold?  Nut  ilieir  »iiperier'a;  be  Imih  vo"e<i  poverty  as  well  aa  they. 
TThoiie  llii'Q?  To  aiMwer  tliid,  'Iwili  dL-creed  they  should  tay  they  were 
the  Pope's.  And  why  luuit  the  frlart  be  more  perfect  tbau  the  I'ujm* 
hiniMdf?' 
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How  felicitous,  again,  is  the  illustration  by  which  he  expresses 
the  necessary  connexion  of  faith  and  works  ! 

'  'Twas  ail  unhappy  division  that  has  been  made  betweeu  faith  and 
work*  Tlioughin  my  iiitellecl  I  may  divide  them,  just  as  in  tlie  candle 
I  know  there  b  both  light  and  heat,  but  yet  put  out  the  candle  and  they 
are  bulb  gone ;  one  remains  nut  u  itiiuut  the  other ;  so  'tis  lietwixt  fhilh 
and  worka,' 

Then  he  has  nilmirablc  observations  upon  human  nature,  and 
pleasant  anecdotes  with  which  to  exemplify  bis  positions. 

'  We  measure  the  excellency  of  other  men  bj-  some  excellency  we 
conceive  to  be  in  ourselves.  Na^h,  a  poet  poor  enough,  as  poets  used  to 
be,  seeing  an  alderman  with  his  gold  chain  upon  his  gruat  horse,  by  way 
of  scorn  said  to  one  of  liis  companions,  "  Do  you  see  yon  fellow,  how 
goodly,  how  big  he  looks  ?  Why  that  fellow  cannot  make  a  blank 
verse!" 

The  next  extract  is  an  instance  of  the  same  principle  of  the 
mind  under  a  fresh  aspect. 

'  We  cannot  tell  what  is  a  Judgment  of  God  ;  'tis  presumption  to 
take  upon  us  to  know.  Commonly  we  say  ajudgrnent  falls  upon  a  man 
for  something  in  him  we  cannot  abide.  An  example  we  have  in  King 
James  concerning  the  death  of  Uenry  the  Fourth  of  France.  One 
fold  he  was  killi:^  for  his  dissoluteness,  another  .said  he  was  killed  iur 
turning  his  religion.  No,  says  King  JameH,  who  could  not  abide  fight- 
ing, he  was  killed  for  permitting  duels  iu  his  kingdom.' 

A  remark  of  Swift  will  once  more  vary  the  point  of  view,  and 
show  us  this  pervading  self-sufficiency  in  another  of  its  habits  : — 
'That  was  excellently  observed,  say  1,  when  I  rend  a  passage  In 
an  author  where  his  opinion  agrees  with  mine.  When  we  drlfer, 
there  1  pronounce  him  to  be  mistaken,' 

We  have  already  referred  to  Johnson's  admiration  of  the  '  Table- 
Talk'  of  Selden,  and  one' of  his  own  most  celebrated  drcla  was 
borrowed  from  it.  'Sir,'  said  he  to  Bosweii,  'your  levellers 
wish  to  level  doicn  as  far  as  themselves ;  but  they  cannot  bear 
levelling  up  to  themselves.  They  would  all  have  some  people 
under  them;  why  not  then  have  some  people  above  them?' 
'  This,'  said  Selden,  '  is  the  juggling  trick  of  the  parity, — they 
woiUd  have  nobody  above  them,  but  they  do  not  tell  you  they 
would  have  nobody  under  tbem.'  Johnson  proceeded  with  the 
democratJcal  Mrs.  Macaulay  to  put  her  principles  to  the  test, 
'  Madam,'  be  said,  '  1  am  now  become  a  convert  to  your  way  of 
thinking.  I  am  convinced  that  all  mankind  are  upon  an  equal 
footing;  and  to  give  you  an  unquestionable  proof  that  I  am  in 
e&mest,  here  is  a  very  sensible,  civil,  well-behaved  fellow  citizen, 
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^Hflfribobnai) ;  I  dcEire  that  he  may  be  allowed  to  sit  down  and 
^■PFvIlh  119.'  This  was  the  reduction  to  practice  of  that  sayJDg  i 
of  Lycurgus  which  Lord  Bacon  has  inrludcd  in  his  Apophthegms, 
when  the  proposition  being  made  to  introduce  into  Sparta  aa 
absolute  popular  equality,  he  replied,  '  Begin  it  in  your  own 
bouse.' 

Possibly  Ricfaard  Milward  was  a  more  judicious  reporter  than 
mewl  talkers  have  found  _:  but  wo  must  not  forget  the  great  and 
earnest  struRgle  of  Selden's  century  which  bad  put  our  country- 
men of  all  opinions  on  their  best  mettle.  He  had  lived  his  life 
in  a  higher  moral  atmosphere  than  that  of  the  gayest  Parisian 
sahwns.  There  was  a  stuff  and  a  sap  in  the  Englishmen  of  that 
period  which  gax-e  their  talk  a  richness  and  a  colour  unknown 
to  the  pungent  levities  of  a  Boileau,  a  Menage,  a  Segrais,  or  a 
Monsieur  de  Bautni.  Nor  was  Selden  a  scholar  and  antiquary 
only ;  he  had  taken  his  wine  with  the  wits  and  Ben  Jonson,  and  ' 
bad  thundered  against  '  tonnage  and  poundage '  on  the  floor  of 
ihe  House  of  Commons.  it  would  appear,  indeed,  that  to  a 
thoroughly  good  talker  something  is  required  of  the  talents  of 
active  life,  Lord  Bacon,  Selden,  Cicero,  Burke,  were  all  men 
of  action.  Napoleon  said  things  which  tell  in  history  like  hia 
battles.  Luther's  Table-Talk  glows  with  the  fire  which  burnt 
the  Pope's  Bull.  Nearly  all  great  orators  have  been  excellent 
in  colloquv  ;  and,  which  is  a  kindre<I  fact,  a  verv  large  proportion 
of  actors  likewise.  If  we  take  the  conversational  men  of  letters, 
we  shall  find  that  they  were  either  men  fit  for  action,  hut  kept 
out  of  it  by  accident,  like  Dr.  Johnson  ;  or  at  once,  men  of  letters 
and  men  of  action,  like  Swift.  If  we  take  the  conversational 
poets,  we  shall  find  them  among  those  nearest  to  men  of  action 
HI  their  natures,  like  Byron,  and  Burns,  and  Scott.  The  hest 
■avers  of  good  things  have  been  among  statesmen,  diplomatists, 
and  men  of  the  world :  in  short,  we  think  the  essence  of  the 
quality  lies  as  much  in  the  character  as  in  the  intellect.  It  is  an 
sITaiT  of  the  emotions,  of  the  animal  spirits,  as  well  as  of  mental 
gifts. 

At  nny  rate  there  are  great  names  which  show  that  the  talent 
for  iJilking  is  distinct  from  the  talent  for  writing.  Addison, 
who  has  been  condemned  upon  his  own  happy  metaphor,  'that 
he  could  draw  bills  for  a  thousand  pounds,  though  he  had  not  a 
guinea  in  his  pocket,'  must  be  excluded  from  the  list.  His 
friends,  and  we  may  add  his  enemies,  have  been  juster  to  him 
than  be  was  to  himself.  Lady  Mary  Worlley,  who  belonged  to 
the  former  category,  declared  be  was  the  best  company  in  the 
worKl ;  and  Pope,  who  belonged  to  the  last,  confessed  that  his 
conversation  had  something  in  it  more  charming  than  he  had 
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fount!  in  any  oCher  man.  '  Bill  lliis,'  Pope  continues,  '  was  only 
when  fnniiliar:  before  straogirs,  or  pcrliaps  a  single  stranger,  Le 
preserved  his  dignily  by  a  stiff  silence.'  It  was  in  fact  one  of 
Adilison'a  own  remarlts  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  renl  con- 
versnlion  except  between  two  persons.  His  case  is,  therefore,  a 
confirmalion  rather  than  otherwise  of  our  supposition,  tlial  to 
shine  in  mixetl  companies  at  least,  demanils  a  portion  of  the 
qualities  which  render  men  fit  for  the  slir  of  lifp,  for  it  was  the 
wont  of  this  which  was  the  cause  of  his  bashfulness,  and  made 
bim  fear  to  take  the  lead  before  sirangers.  Pope  himself,  Drv  den, 
Gray,  Goldsmith,  were  none  of  them  gooti  talkers,  if  we  may  trust 
current  belief  and  report.  Bayle  was  of  opinion  that  few  karned 
men  at  all  had  conversational  ability  :  but  this  remark  must  not 
lead  us  loo  far ;  on  the  contrary,  Scaliger,  Casaubon,  Lipsius,  Sal- 
masius,  Menage,  at  once  occur  as  exceptions  to  his  rule.  There  can 
be  no  error  more  absurd,  no  prejudice  more  ignorant,  than  to  sup- 
pose  that  the  old  scholars,  the  sixteenth  and  seveuleenth  century 
men,  were  merelv  pedants  and  hook-worms:  tlicv  held  liicir 
own  with  kings,  cai'dinals,  and  knights:  nav,  they  cut  a  figure 
more  eonspicuous  in  the  worltl  than  their  representatives  do  now. 
When  thev  accepted  a  chair  in  a  town,  the  magistrates  and 
burghers  came  out  in  procession  to  welcome  them  through  the 
gaies,  Casaubon  travelled  to  England  in  company  with  an 
ambassador,  and  vras  received  by  James  I.  at  hit  dinner-table. 
Henri  Quatre  wrote  to  Scaliger  with  his  own  hand.  AU  the 
boasting  we  liear  now-a-days  of  the  spread  of  knowledge  must  not 
make  us  forget,  that  as  far  as  being  sincerely  aud  reverently 
honoured  in  the  persons  of  its  possessors,  it  enjoyed  more  homage 
then  than  now.  In  quite  recent  times,  to  return  to  the  assertion 
of  Bayle,  the  ranks  of  great  scholars  have  given  men  to  the 
rsnks  of  great  talkers.  Few  men  talked  with  more  uniform 
vivacity  and  vigour  than  Parr;  no  man  said  belter  things  than 

.Porson;    and    we    wish    the    Porsonlana    was  woitiiier    of   him. 

^Hiebuhr,  again,  handled  his  favourite  literary  subjects  with 
great  colloquial  animation,  as  a  pleasant  little  book  called 
Lieber's  '  Reminiscences  '  of  bim  exists  to  testify.  How  he — 
with  his  full  mind  and  his  earnest  heart — felt  the  dreary  vacuity 
which  reigned  in  his  time  at  the  dinners  to  which  his  position 
as  a  diplomatist  condemned  him,  we  know  from  an  anecdote 
told  by  Bunsen,  whose  own  experience  also  seems  to  have  been 
«evere." 

After  Selden's  'Table-Talk  '  there  is  a  long  interval  before  we 
arrive  at  any  formal  record  of  a  great  man's  conversation ;  but 
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we  have  an  cscellent  dissertation  from  Swift — himself,  as  might 
be  esppcled,  an  admirable  talker — entitled  'Hints  towards  aa 
Essay  on  Conversation.'  He  sets  out  bv  saying  that  he  had 
oIiBcrved  few  obvious  subjects  to  have  been  so  seldom,  or  at 
least  so  sJiglitly,  handled  as  this,  and  that  few  were  so  difficult 
to  treat.  He  was  iu  possession  of  the  traditions  of  the  age  pre- 
ceding bis  own,  and  gives  us  the  following  inleresllDg  state- 
ment:— 

'  I  take  the  highest  period  of  politene«i  in  England  (and  it  b  of  tha 
same  ditte  in  Frmice)  to  have  beeu  tlie  peaceable  (larl  of  King  Charles 
L'»  r«ign  ;  and  froai  what  ne  read  of  those  times,  as  well  as  fionj  the 
accounts  I  have  fdrmerly  met  with  from  some  wlio  lived  iu  that  court, 
the  nioihoda  then  used  for  raising  and  cultivating  conversation  were 
altogether  different  from  our^  :  several  ladies  whom  we  fiod  celebrated 
by  tJie  poeta  of  that  age,  had  assemblies  at  their  liouiie«,  nh{;re  persons 
of  the  beat  understanding  and  of  both  sexes  met  to  pass  the  evenings 
in  tliscoursing  upon  whatever  agreeable  subjects  happened  to  bo 
started ;  and  although  we  are  apt  to  ridicule  the  sublime  platonic 
notions  lliey  had,  or  personated,  iu  love  and  friendship,  I  conceive  their 
refinements  were  grounded  upoii  reason,  and  that  a  little  grain  of  th« 
raniMice  is  no  ill  ingredieut  lo  preserve  and  exalt  the  diguiiy  of  human 
nature,  without  which  it  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  everything  that  'u 
aurdiil,  vicious,  and  Ion.* 

These  chivalrous  notions  from  Swift  may  astonish,  but  thej 
are  worthy  of  his  acute  intellect ;  and  were  especially  needed  in 
an  age  when  the  re-action  atill  rontinued,  and  grossness  and  fami- 
Iraritj  took  the  place  of  knightly  courtesy  and  admiring  respect. 

In  Swift's  own  time  there  was  no  word  in  more  frequent  use, 
both  in  writing  and  conversation,  than  that  of  raillery.  It  usually 
signified  a  kind  of  satirical  banter;  but  'the  French,  from  whom 
wc,  borrow  the  word,'  remarks  the  Dean,  'have  quite  a  ditferent 
idea  of  the  thing  ;  and  so  bad  we  in  the  poliier  age  of  our  fathers. 
Raillery  was  to  say  something  that  at  first  appeared  a  reproach 
or  reflection,  but  by  some  turn  of  wit,  unexpected  and  surprising, 
ended  always  in  a  compliment,  and  to  the  advantage  of  the  person 
it  was  addrcsseil  to.'  One  species  of  this  art,  according  to 
Fielding,  was  to  heighten  good  qualifies  by  applying  to  them 
the  terms  which  denoted  their  excess  —  aa  when  you  spoke 
of  generosity  as  prodigality,  and  of  courage  as  (ool  hard  in  ess,  or 
it  was  a  complimentary  irony  by  which  vices  were  imputed  to 
men  the  exact  reverse  of  their  notorious  virtues.  Of  this  latter 
kinrl  there  is  a  fine  example  in  Pope's  well-known  lines : — 

'  Spirit  of  Amall !  aid  me  while  I  lie. 
Cobham  'f.  a  coward.  Polwarlh  is  a  slave, 
Atid  Lyitletou  a  dark  designing  knave ; 
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SL  John  has  ever  boen  a  wealthy  fool. 
But  let  me  add.  Sir  Robert's  mighty  dull — 
Has  never  made  a  friend  in  private  life, 
Aod  was,  besides,  a  tyrant  to  his  wife." 

Though  Swift  considered  raillery  the  most  refined  part  of  con- 
versation, it  is  one  of  those  artifices  for  wliich  tfiere  can  only  be 
an  occasional  opening',  and  which  requires  at  all  times  a  tact  and 
discrimination  which  are  the  gilts  of  few.  Thus  it  hod  passed 
from  an  ingenious  and  delicate  description  of  coinplimcnt  into 
gentle  banter  upon  harmless  foibles,  and  from  this  into  laughing 
at  real  defects,  and  into  attempts  to  render  people  ridiculous. 
It  was  then  nolhinff  better  than  privileged  abuse. 

It  is  very  remarkable  how  entirely  the  reverse  of  cynical  are 
all  Swift's  maxims  upon  conversation.  '  Surely,'  he  says,  when 
■peaking  of  raillery,  'one  of  the  best  rules  is  never  to  say  a  thing 
which  any  of  the  company  can  reasonably  wish  we  had  left  un- 
■aid;  nor  can  anything  be  well  more  contrary  to  the  ends  for 
which  people  meet  together  than  to  pari  unsatisfied  with  each 
other  or  themselves.*  It  was  indignation  at  the  perversion  of  an 
innocent  and  useful  pleasure  that  led  him  to  take  up  his  pen ; 
and  he  held  that,  though  few  were  qualified  to  shine,  most  per* 
sons  bad  it  in  their  power  to  be  agreeable.  He  imputed  the  low 
ebb  to  which  cunversatioa  had  nm  less  to  defects  of  understand- 
ing than  to  pride,  vanity,  ill-nature,  alfeclation,  singularity,  and 
positiveness.  He  conceived,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  sufficient 
to  produce  a  reform  if  he  pointed  out  the  errors  which  were  the 
source  of  the  evil,  and  which  all  might  correct  if  they  pleased. 
He  did  not  omit  faults  which  were  generally  felt  and  condemned, 
but  which  prevailed  notwithstanding.  The  follv  of  talking  too 
much,  fur  instance,  was  universally  exclaimed  against,  yet  he 
had  rarely  seen  five  people  together  without  one  of  the  number 
being  guilty  of  it,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  rest.  It  might 
have  been  supposed  that  to  please  himself  and  disgust  his  com- 
pany was  a  speties  of  reputation  of  which  no  one  would  he  par- 
ticularly ambitious.  The  Dean's  own  practice  was  to  make  a 
!  long  pause  after  he  had  spoken,  to  give  anybody  who  was  inclined 
the  opportunity  to  take  his  turn. 

It  will  startle  many  people  to  find  what  company  Swift  singled 
out  as  presenting  the  climax  of  tiresome  talk  : — 

'  The  worst  conversation  I  ever  remember  to  have  heard  in  my  life 
wns  that  at  Will's  Coffee-house,  where  the  wits  (as  diey  we-re  called) 
used  formerly  to  assemble;  that  is  to  say,  five  or  six  niert  who  had 
writ  plays,  or  at  least  prologues,  or  had  a  share  in  a  mi*ecllany,  came 
thither  and  entertalued  oue  another  with  their  trifling  composures,  in  so 
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impurtiint  an  air  as  if  they  had  been  the  noblest  eRorti  of  human 
nature,  or  tliat  the  fate  of  Icin^oms  depeniied  on  them.' 

In  other  wonis,  the  conversation  at  Will's  assumed  a  local,  per- 
sonal, and  exclusive  character ;  whereas  good  convcrsadon, 
whether  literarj  or  not,  is  distingvislied  by  its  sociability,  and, 
being  addressed  to  tbe  world,  does  not  bear  the  colour  of  what  i» 
jieculiar  and  private  in  tbe  individual.  Byron  wrolc  in  verse  to 
the  tame  effect : — 

'  One  hates  an  author  that 's  all  author,  felloivs 
III  foolscap  unifoniis  turn'd  up  with  ink.' 

The  talk  of  such  men  may  be  witty,  or  it  may  be  eloquent — 
but  it  is  not  conversation.  For  conversation  implies  as  much 
attention  to  your  neighbour  the  listener,  as  to  yourself  the 
speaiicr.  This  led  Swift  to  extend  the  meaning  of  the  term 
pedantry,  whlcn  he  understood  to  signify  tbe  unseasonable  ob- 
truding our  own  branch  of  knowledge  upon  a  company  which 
could  not  participate  in  it.  Thus  he  held  it  to  be  pedantic  for 
a  soldier  to  talk  too  freely  of  military  affairs  ;  for  actiuain lances 
to  dwell  on  passages  of  their  history  which  were  caviare  to  tbe 
general  circle;  for  women  to  be  over-copious  upon  the  subject 
of  their  dresses,  fans,  and  china.  Fielding  complained  that  tbe 
lawyers  in  bis  day  were  particularly  liable  to  the  failing,  owing 
to  their  being  a  good  deal  confined  to  the  society  of  one  another. 
He  had  known,  he  said,  a  very  agreeable  party  spoiled  by  a 
couple  of  barristers,  who  seemed  rather  to  think  themselves  in  a 
court  of  justice  than  in  a  mixed  assembly  of  persons  met  only  for 
the  entertainment  of  each  other. 

Swift  had  no  liking  for  professed  wits.  He  objected  to  them 
that  their  inventions  were  always  on  the  rack,  and  that  they 
only  watched  the  conversation  for  an  opportunity  to  display 
their  talents,  and  say  a  good  thing.  This  is  the  bane  of  real 
wciolily;  and  a  few  forced  jests  arc  a  miserable  substitute  fur 
the  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul.  One  wit  of  the  Dean's 
acquaintance  was  never  easy  unless  he  was  allowed  to  dictate  and 
preside ;  and  it  will  usually  be  found  that  the  jester  rcquiics  an 
midience— that  he  takes  the  initiative,  and  commands  your  at- 
tention like  the  Punch  which  appears  before  your  windows. 
But  wit  ought  to  spring  nalnraily  out  of  the  conversation.  A 
good  lion-mol,  like  the  sparkle  from  a  grindstone,  is  the  <  usual 
brilliance  of  an  intellect  in  fruitful  activity.  Such  was  the  wit 
of  Menage  ;  and  such  also  that  of  Bacon,  Cicero,  Montesquieu, 
Johnson,  Burke,  and  the  many  great  men  who  have  possessed 
tbe  endowment.  The  mass  of  modem  '  dincrs-oul '  are  mere 
jokers    who    have   some   fun  and    great   animal  spirits.     This 
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amount  of  faceliousneaB  is  compatible  with  a  very  ordinary  im- 
derstonding  and  no  attainments.  Let  us  again  refer  to  Swift's 
high  authority ; — 

'  I  have  known  meu  happy  enougli  at  ridicule  who  upon  grave  aub- 
jectB  were  perfectly  stupid ;  of  whom  Dr.  Ecliard  of  Cambridge,  who 
wi'il  the  Contempt  of  the  Clergj,  was  a  great  iosUnce.' 

Indeed  the  Dean  went  bo  far  as  to  assert  that  he  had  never 
known  a  wag  who  was  not  a  dunce.  The  'men  of  wit  and  plea- 
sure about  town,'  as  they  used  lo  be  called,  though  Fielding 
Bays  the  wit  had  disappeared  in  his  time,  and  we  are  inclined 
to  add  that  the  pleasure  has  followed  it  in  ours,  would  seem  lo 
bo  instances  of  this,  so  utterly  drivelling  and  so  void  of  all 
serious  purpose,  or  sensible  application,  is  much  of  our  current 
satirical  literature. 

Of  the  stock  phrases  and  stereotyped  questions  and  answers 
which  were  the  common  staple  of  talk  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne  among  non-literary  people,  who  lived  in  what  was  called  the 
world.  Swift  gives  a  curious  representation,  in  his  'Complete 

'  Collection  of  genteel  and  ingenious  Conversation,  according  to 
the  moat  polite  mode  now  used  at  Court  and  in  the  best  Com- 
panies in  England.'  He  professes  to  record  notliing  which  had 
Dot  been  in  constant  circulation  for  at  least  a  hundred  years; 
but  if  the  fashionable  folks  of  that  day  really  employed  one  half 
of  the  observations  he  has  set  down,  we  must  con/ess  that  we 
have  sadly  degenerated  since,  and  that  our  great- great- grand- 
mothers had  a  lartrer,  richer,  and  livelier  repository  than  is  to  be 
met  with  now.  Many  of  the  retorts,  apart  from  their  antiquity, 
arc|plcasant  enough; — '  Never  mit.  Here 's  poor  Miss  has  not  a 
word  to  throw  at  a  dog.  Come,  a  penny  for  your  thoughts. 
Miss.  They  are  not  worth  a  farthing  ;  for  I  was  thinking  of  you.' 
Ami  again  :  '  Colonel.  Is  it  certain  that  Sir  John  Blunderbuss  is 
dead  at  last?  Lord  Sparhish.  Yea,  or  else  he 's  sadly  wrong'd, 
for  they  have  buried  him.'  Wc  are  quoting  from  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  edition  of  Swift;  and  il  is  singular  to  come,  in  Waah- 
ington  Irving'a   '  Abbotsford,'    upon    the  following  example  of 

I  Scott's  own  humour  in  conversation  : — 

*  Ode  morning  at  breakfast,  ii  ben  Dominie  Tlinmion,  the  tutor,  wu 
present,  Scott  was  going  on  "  iih  great  gk-e  lu  reluii;  ail  anecdole  of  the 
Laird  of  Maenab,  "  ivlio,  poor  fellow  I  "  premised  lie,  "is  Uead  and 
gone."  "Why,  Mr,  Scott,"  esclaimed  his  good  lady,  "  Macnab  '»  not 
fleari,  is  lie?  "  "Faith,  my  ilear,"  replied  Scott,  with  humorous  gravity, 
"if  he's  not  dead,  they  have  done  liim  great  injuaiicc,  for  they've 
burieii  him."  The  jnke  passed  harmless  and  unnoticed  by  Mrs.  Scott, 
but  hit  the  poor  Dominie  just  as  he  hud  raised  a  cup  of  lea  to  his  lips, 
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caunag  a  burst  of  laughter  wliick  sent  half  of  the  contents  about  llie 
tabi&> 

Spcncc's  incinoranda  of  the  conversation  of  Pope  and  others 
contain  manv  facts  which  are  well  worth  preserving,  but  as 
•pecitnens  of  talk  the  work  cannot  rank  verv  high.  We  have  come, 
however,  now  in  Boswell'a  '  J<ihnson '  to  the  greatest  work  of  the 
class  which  exists  in  the  world.  The  '  Tour  to  the  Hebrides '  had 
shown  what  was  to  be  expected  from  a  man  who  seema  to  have 
been  better  6tted  for  his  vocaiion  thiin  nnvbodv  fllse  who  ever 
lived,  and  whose  name  has  supplied  the  English  language  with  a 
new  word.  Kvery  year  increases  the  poptdarily  of  BoswelVs* 
marvellous  work.  The  world  will  some  day  do  more  justice  to  his 
talents,  which  those  who  cannot  forgive  his  Toryism  are  far  too 
prone  to  nm  down ;  for  he  possessed  great  dramatic  talent,  ^eat 
feeling  for  humoar,  and  a  very  keen  perception  of  all  the  kinds 
of  Colloquial  t'scellence.  With  the  Cotkneys  and  Radicals,  nine 
tenths  of  whose  alTecleil  contempt  of  him  rests  on  the  mean 
foundation  that  thcv  dislike  the  very  pardonable  pride  he  took 
in  his  ancient  birth,  who  would  condescend  lo  reason?  But  if 
any  unprejudiced  person  doubts  the  real  talent  required  for  doing 
what  Boswcll  did,  let  him  make  the  cx])eriment  bj  attempting 
lo  describe  somebody's  conversation  himself.  Let  him  not  fancy 
that  he  is  performing;  a  trivial  or  undignified  task ;  for  which  of 
Its,  in  any  station,  con  hope  to  render  a  tilhe  of  the  service  to 
the  world  that  was  conferred  on  it  by  the  Laird  of  Auchinletk? 

Johnson's  conversation  is  the  perfection  of  the  talk  of  a  man 
of  letters;  and  if,  as  we  believe,  the  lest  of  Table-Talk  be  its 
worthiness  to  lake  s  place  as  literature  after  it»  immediate  effect 
has  been  produced,  where  shall  we  look  for  lis  match?  It  bat 
a  style  of  its  own,  and  cannot  be  imitated  without  absurdity.  It 
is  an  intermediate  something  between  literature  and  conversation, 
in  which  it  is  impossible  to  separate  the  share  of  the  man  of 
letters  from  the  share  of  the  man  of  the  world.  He  sometimes 
said  things  which  might  have  been  transferred  unaltered  to  his 
*  Lives  of  the  Poets,'  and  be  sometimes  wrote  things  which  only 
required  the  preliminary  'Why,  Sir,"  as  wings  to  send  them 
6ving  through  the  dining-room  of  Sir  Joshua  or  the  drawing- 
room  at  Strcathnm  ;  but  while  in  his  study  he  was  always  more 
or  less  the  scholar,  in  society  he  was  often  a  man  of  the  world: 
and  his  whole  life  was  such  an  union  of  'Town  and  Gown'  u 
ma  perhaps  never  before  exhibited  by  an  intlividual. 

'  Not   without  difficulty  do  we   realise  the  impression   which 

"  It  may  be  added  to  the  meriu  of  BMwell's  IJfB  of  Johaton  That  Mr.  Ctoker"* 
tdilioD  of  it  U  bejoud  qoeslioa  the  beM  edited  book  in  Ibe  Eogtiab  Ungoage. 
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bis  vivid,  pithy  talk  made  on  his  friends.  We  remember 
nothing'  which  better  illustrates  it  than  the  description  by  Garrick 
of  the  talk  of  Adam '  Smith  i  '  What  do  you  think,  eh  ?  Flahbij, 
isn't  it?'  The  word  perfectly  describes,  by  opposites,  the 
qualities  of  Johnsonian  conversation.  It  sjwiled  men  for  every- 
tliing  that  was  not  both  weigbty  and  smart.  It  was  al  once  gay 
and  potent ;  its  playfulness  resembling  the  ricochetling  of  sixty- 
eigbl  pounders,  which  bound  like  Indian-rubber  balls,  and  yet 
batter  down  fortresses.  Such  talk  could  only  come  from  a  great, 
active,  practical  man.  No  mere  scholar,  no  mere  metaphysician, 
could  ever  have  produced  it. 

Johnson's  conversation  was,  however,  not  suited  to  general 
society;  but,  with  all  its  trnnscendent  merit,  had  its  limilaiions. 
It  bad  not  the  winning,  easy  charm  of  Sir  Walter  Scotl,  but  was 
stem  and  logical.  It  kept  down  all  sorts  of  conversational  excel- 
lence except  its  own,  and  gave  rise  afterwards  to  many  inferior 
copies.  Argument  is  seldom  tolerable  in  conversation  ;  but  as  this 
propensity  of  Johnson  was  easier  to  mimic  than  his  unrivalled 
faculty  of  flinging  out  illustrations,  men  played  at  'Johnson  and 
Burke'  who  could  ill  reach  the  meanest  qualities  of  either. 
The  Edinburgh  school  which  followed  were  a  set  of  argumenta- 
tive declaimers,  or  men  who  varied  argument  only  by  epigraui. 
A  perverse  disputatiousness  was  seasoned  by  an  unwholesome 
smartness.  The  indispensable  requisite  of  nature  was  forgotten. 
These  were  the  men  who,  as  Lockhart  tells  us,  thought  Scott's 
conversation  *  common-place ;'  the  truth  being  that  if  was  rich 
in  ease,  sense,  and  humour;  while  theirs  was  like  the  breakfasts 
in  militarv  novels,  which  seem  to  consist  chiefly  of  devilled  kid- 
neys, grilled  bones,  and  other  fiery  and  salamandrinc  elements. 

We  have  one  book  of  Ana,  the  '  Walpoliana,' •  which  more 
resembles  French  works  of  the  kind  than  any  other  in  our  litera- 
ture. Nor  is  this  wonderful,  since  if  ever  a  human  being  dearly 
loved  Ana  it  was  Horace  Walpole,  though  they  are  for  the 
most  pari  the  sweetmeats  of  literature,  and  are  by  no  means  to 
be  made  a  staple  article  of  diet.  Unfortunately  the  Walpdiana 
contains  murh  triviality  about  'warming-pans  that  had  belonged 
to  Charles  the  Second,'  and  such  congenial  subjects;  flavoured 
with  a  kind  of  satirical  cynicism  against  men  and  man's  nature, 
conceived  and  expressed  in  a  way  to'  make  us  fancy  we  ore 
listening  to  a  French  sou/irette  who  had  studied  Mandevitle's 
J^nblc  of  the  Bee$.  We  must  add  that  there  arc  anecdotes  against 
the  characters  of  eminent  individuals  totally  destitute  of  truth, 
yet  told  with  a  kind  of  gusto  which  would  be  disagreeable  even 
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they  were  uDqueationaltly  veraciouB,  When  wc  add  that  lliero 
are  some  good  stories,  many  of  ibem,  however,  borrowed,  and 
that  his  peculiar  brilliancy  is  shown  in  some  happy  lon-ntofs,  we 
tball  have  said  all  that  the  book  con  fairly  claim.  Like  Voltaire 
and  Chesterfield,  Walpole  both  wrote  and  talked  wittily,  Sydney 
Smith  at  once  occurs  as  another  instance  of  the  combination.  It 
nil)  almost  always  be  found  that  such  wits  or  talkers  are  alto- 
gether ^eatcr  than  those,  by  no  means  rare,  indiriiluals  who 
possess  the  oral  gift  only.  Much  of  the  chann  which  belongs  to 
these  last  is  found  to  resolve  itself  into  person  and  manner.  In  n 
country,  too,  like  England,  where  colloquial  talent  has  never  had 
so  high  a  place  as  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  where  conse- 
quently it  is  rarer,  it  will  sometimes  happen  that  a  man,  eacou- 
Riged  by  the  freedom  of  the  field,  devotes  himself  to  il,  lo  the 
exclusion  of  other  pursuits.  But  such  ilisciples  of  the  'Con- 
versation Sharp  '  school  are  few. 

For  thf!  period  immediately  before  the  present  we  have  the 
various  '  Conversations '  of  Lord  Byron,  besides  the  ever-in- 
creasing 'Memoirs'  and  '  Diaries,'  such  as  those  of  Mackintosh 
and  .Mouro.  Byron  was  a  most  remarkable  talker.  '  His  more 
■crious  conversation,"  said  Shelley,  'is  a  sort  of  iDloxicatinn.' 
Thai  his  gayer  kind  was  most  shrewd,  witty,  and  lively,  those 
who  must  trust  to  records  in  the  matter  can  sec  in  his  Life,  and 
in  the  work  on  the  subject  by  Lady  Blessington.  He  seems  to 
have  talked  Childe  Harold  ot  Don  Juan  at  his  pleasure,  just 
as  be  could  act  either  character.  He  has  given  us  his  opinion 
of  all  the  great  conversers  of  his  day  ;  Curran,  with  his  poetic 
and  imaginative  wildni^ss  ;  DcStael,  with  her  sentimental  glitter; 
Luttrell's  elegant  epigram  ;  Lord  Dudley's  pregnant  point ;  the 
convivial  brilliance  of  Sheridan  and  Colman  ;  the  fairy  grace 
and  ornament  of  Moore ;  and  the  abundant  knowledge,  tijc  pre- 
mion,  and  the  modesty  of  Mackintosh.  There  was  a  vast  deal  of 
splendid  t-dent  in  England  in  B\Ton's  time:  and  we  had  better 
not  ask  too  curiously.  Who  are  the  men  who  supply  its  place  now  ? 
Two  remarkable  books — Eckermann's  'Conversations  with 
Goethe,"  and  the  *  Table-Talk '  of  Coleridge — have  appeared  since 
Byron's  time.  Both  are  too  fresh  in  remembrance  to  demand 
much  notice.  Eckermann's  shows  us  that  the  riches  of  Goethe's 
mind  flowed  as  readily  from  bis  tongue  as  his  pen.  He  spoke 
freely  on  the  deepest,  and  playfully  on  the  slightest  sub- 
ject!;  Sometimes  saying  a  wise  tbing,  and  sometimes  a  'good, 
thing.'  Such  a  book  irresistibly  impresses  us  as  coming  fresher 
from  the  heart  than  any  merely  literary  work.  Nothing  can 
supersede   the  value  and    importance    of  the  original   forces  of 

^    nature  ;  and  the  force  of  oral  communication  Js  one  of  these. 
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The  conversation  of  Coleridge — latterly,  at  least — was  some- 
times of  the  nature  of  monologue,  or  even  reverie,  and  cloudy  with 
mystic  mai^nificence ;  but  unquestionably  enougti  esists  in  his 
Table-Talk  to  prove  that  substantial  thouglit  and  free,  lucid, bright- 
huecl  expression  abounded  in  bis  conversation  as  they  abound  in  his 
writings.  We  presume  to  assign  it  a  place  among  the  best ;  yel 
bow  few  are  good  books  of  the  kind  aiter  all !  We  have  looked 
for  them  among  (be  records  of  the  wise  and  the  foolish,  ihe  witty 
and  the  dull,  the  famous  and  the  little  known,  and  cannot  help 
feeling  that  after  all  the  Literature  of  Conversation  plays  a  poor 
part  in  literary  history.  When  we  consider  how  much  good  talk 
has  been  lost,  while  so  much  bad  writing  has  been  preserved, 
we  are  inclined  almost  to  be  angry  ;  and  are  scarcely  consoled  by 
limowiug  that  the  spoken  wisdom  bas  not  altogether  failed  of  its 
'purpose,  though  it  is  less  easy  to  show  the  channels  by  which  it 
has  enriched  humanity  than  lo  trace  the  influence  of  the  thought 
which  remains  embodied  in  print  and  paper. 

(^nversation  is  at  a  low  ebb  in  England  at  present.  The  higher 
belles-lettres  of  an  age  are  admitted  lo  be  exponents  of  its  man- 
ners, and  we  find  the  complaint  made  by  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  tes- 
tified lo  by  Mr.  Thackeray.  How  small  a  part  is  played  by 
conversation  in  our  beat  novels !  How  rare  is  an  elegant  and 
familiar  converBatjonal  style  in  our  tontemporary  literature,  which 
in  that  respect  is  far  behind  the  literature  of  the  time  of  Queen 
Anne  I  Who  really  converses  at  a  conversazione?  and -has  not 
Mr.  Carlyle  suggested  that  each  Lion  should  have  a  label  on  him, 
like  a  decanter,  that  you  might  learn  his  name  and  ascertain  those 
pretensions  which  will  certainly  not  be  manifested  by  anything 
you  hear  fi'om  him?  The  action  of  the  press  is  one  great  cause 
of  this  colloquial  inferiority.  Newspapers,  novels,  magazines, 
reviews,  '  Punch,"  gather  up  the  intellectual  elements  of  our  life, 
like  so  many  electric  machines  drawing  electricity  from  the  atmos- 
phere, into  themselves.  Evervthing  is  recorded  and  discussed 
in  print,  and  subjects  have  lost  their  freshness  long  before  friends 
have  assembled  for  the  evening.  Music  is  more  cultivated, 
though  tiiis  is  rather  an  effect  than  a  cause — a  device  to  hll  up  a 
painful  vacuity ;  dinners  are  late  and  large,  and  the  '  Mahogany ' 
is  an  extinct  institution. 

For  the  social  dulness  of  the  majority  of  men  of  letters  the 
author  of  '  Coningsby  '  accounts  with  a  fatal  plausibility,  when 
he  tells  us  thai  they  hoard  their  best  thoughts  for  their  publishers. 
To  this,  however,  there  are  striking  exceptions,  and  it  may  be 
urged  that  some  of  them  ore  sh\.  Still  taken  altogether,  the 
geniid  converse  which  marked  the  old  tavern  life — 

' — those 
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Made  at  the  Sun, 
The  JXi^,  tlie  triple  Tun'— ffCT-ncA. 

-the  life  led  in  rare  Ben's  time,  then  in  Steele's,  afterwards  in 
Boswell's — belongs  to  tradition  and  to  tlie  past.  Here  and  tbcre, 
among  aulliors,  tliere  is  a  (fMCHr  i/g6o>(-ww(j;  but  he  is  talked  of 
as  an  exception  and  n  wonder,  just  as  here  and  lliere,  among  llie 
circles  of  high  Whigaerv,  there  is  a  conversationist  of  the  old 
Mackintosh  school,  lettered,  luminous,  and  long-memoned.  But 
these  are  the  remains  of  the  last  generation,  and  where  are  their 
rising  successors  ? 

Where  there  is  talk  of  a  superior  character,  it  appears  to  affect 
the  epigrammatic  form  ;  and  this  is  an  unhealthy  sign.  !f  there 
were  no  other  objection,  how  rarely  can  it  avoid  tliat  appearance 
of  self-consciousness  and  cSbrt  which  is  fatal  tu  all  elegance 
and  ease  1  The  epigrammatic  is  a  valuable  element,  hut  should 
never  predominate;  since  good  conversation  flows  from  a  happy 
union  of  all  the  powers.  To  approximate  to  this,  a  certain 
amount  of  painstaking  is  necessary  ;  and  though  artifice  is  detest- 
able, we  must  submit  thai  talk  may  be  as  legitimately  made  a 
subject  of  care  and  thought  as  any  other  part  of  a  man's  humanity, 
and  that  it  is  ridiculous  to  send  your  mind  abroad  in  a  state  of 
stovenliness  while  you  bestow  on  your  body  the  most  refined  care. 

We  have  no  wish  to  let  loose  a  troop  of  '  Conversation  Browns ' 
on  the  dining-rooms  and  drawing-rooms  of  England.  On  the 
contrary,  we  fee!  intensely  the  social  misery  which  a  single  Bore, 
with  a  powerful  memory  and  a  fluent  tongue,  can  inflict  on 
a  large  and  respectable  private  circle.  Compared  with  such  a 
pest  the  worst  book  is  a  trifle,  since  it  can  be  laid  on  the  shelf; 
but  he — how  can  he  be  ejected?  \  ou  cannot,  like  Sir  Philip 
Francis,  lake  him  by  the  throat;  you  can  only  have  recourse  to 
the  mingled  resignation  and  pleasantry  which  Horace  exhibited 
in  a  similarly  terrible  jiosition  in  the  bacred  Way;  for  the  Bore 
was  'known  to  the  ancients' — as  when  was  he  not  known? — and 
in  all  ages  has  honestly  believed  himself  a  very  entertaining  fellow. 
Alas  !  he  must  learn  to  be  silent  before  he  can  Icam  to  lalk  ; 
the  old  crop  must  be  pared  from  the  soil  and  burnt,  the  ground 
must  be  well  broken  op,  carefully  tilled,  and  entirely  re-sown, 
before  he  can  become  a  profitable  member  of  society.  But  lu 
this  is  a  discipline  which  could  only  be  practised  by  the  wise, 
and  is  beyond  the  capacity  of  a  prater,  we  must  be  content  with 
recommending  to  him,  and  even  this  we  arc  sure  in  vain,  the 
remark  of  an  old  writer,  that  nature  has  created  man  with  two 
ears  and  but  one  tongue. 

AttJ. 
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Art.  II, — 1.  Bcformatort/  Schools  for  the  Children  of  tfte 
Perishing  and  Dangerous  Classes,  aird  for  Juvenile  Offenders. 
By  Mary  Carpenter.     London.     1851. 

2.  Juvenile  Delinquents,  their  Condition  mid  Treatment.  By 
Mary  Carpenter.     London.     1853. 

3.  Mettray  :  a  Lecture  read  before  the  Leeds  Philosophical  ami 
Literary  Society.  By  Robert  Hall,  M.A.,  Recorder  of  Don- 
caster.     London.     1854. 

4.  An  Act  for  ttie  better  Care  and  Reformation  of  Youthful 
Offenders  in  Great  Britain.      17  §■  18   IVrf.  c.  8(J. 

5.  A  Collection  of  Papers,  Pamphlets,  and  Speeches  an  Reforma- 
tories, and  the  various  views  held  on  the  mtl^ect  of  Juvenile 
Crime  and  its  Trealment.  Edited  by  Jclingcr  Symons,  Esq. 
London.     1S55. 

THERE  is  hardly,  perba]»s,  a  subject,  the  war  excepted,  which 
occupies  a  larger  share  of  attention  at  the  present  time  than 
Reformatory  Sclionls.     To  use  a  familiar  expression,  they  are 
becoming  quite  the  rage  ;  and  we  may  look  for  a  scries  of  those 
pecnliar  demonstrations    in   their   favour   by   which  the  British 
public    arc  in  the  habit  of  displaying  their    interest   in    such 
1  philanthropic  undertakings  as  they  are  disposed  to  encourage. 
\  We  have    not,    indeed,  yet    reached    the    stage    of   reformatory 
bazaars,  reformatory  balls,  and  reformatory  private  theatricals; 
but  now  that  we  have  got  as  far  as  that  of  dmners,  the  others 
will  prohably  follow.     The  public  sentiment,  in   short,  is  ripen- 
ing fast;  let  us  only  hope  that  the  public  knowledge,  to  the 
I  imperfections  of  which  a  high  authority  drew  attention  a  twelve- 
month   ago,*    is    gaining  ground    in    something    like   an    equal 
'  proportion. 

We  arc  far  from  desiring  to  undervalue  the  importance  of  a 

prevailing  sympathy  with  the  reformatory  movement.      We  look 

upon  that  movement  as  one  of  the  utmost  national  consequence, 

I  which  is  likely,   if  rightly    directed,  to  be  prodnctive  of  most 

'  foenclicial  results;  and  we  ore  not  insensible  to  lite  advantages 

;  which  its  promoters  must  derive  from  having  the  tide  of  fcelirig 

\  in  their  favour  instead  of  against  them.     But  though  a  moderate 

amount  of  support  is  necesiary  to  set  their  schemes  fairly  afloat, 

there  is  danger  of  no  inconsiderable  kind  in  an  overwhelming 

and  ill-guidi^d  flood  of  popularity ;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 

some  of  those  who  have   hitherto  been  working  their  way  la- 

•  Sfe  Mr.  M.  D.  Hill'*  Utter  to  Lonl  Bronghsni,  Dm.  IB,  18S4,  rcpnbllslipd  la 

Mr.  Sjmons's  Colleptiuo: — '  I  linve  been  led  lo  doubl  nbclher  the  public  srnlimtnt 
upon  tliit  grcBi  i|iK(uua  a  nut  vousidui'iiblj'  id  advouce  uf  public  kuunlnlgp.' 
I  boriously 
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borioQsly  tut  safely,  n^itist  unconnled  difficulties,  may  yet  bare 
reason  to  acknowledge  the  tmtli  of  Ilie  poet's  caution,  that 

*SalMi  now  is  wiser  tlian  of  yore, 
And  tempts  by  making  rich,  not  making  poor.' 

EamesI,  practical,  and  pious  persons,  keenly  alive  to  tlie  short- 
comings and  the  errors  of  our  mode  of  dealing  with  youthful 
criminals,  could  labour  heartilv  in  what  they  knew  to  be  a  more 
excellent  way  of  treating  them,  notwithstanding  the  sneers  of  the 
kicredulous  and  the  dogged  resistance  of  the  indolent.  They 
could  bear  to  be  thwarted  while  thev  felt  that  the  work  on  which 
they  were  engaged  was  making  sure  though  birdy  progress,  and 
was  bringing  with  it  itt  own  reward.  Tlie  very  opposition  they 
met  with  had  its  use  in  rendering  tbem  more  cautious  to  under- 
take no  injudicious  schemes  which  might  bring  discredit  upon 
their  cause.  Such  persons  will  have  a  wholly  dilTerent  class  of 
trials  to  bear  if  public  feeling  sliould  take  an  exactly  opposite 
direclion,  and  instead  of  pronouncing  juvenile  offenders  to  be 
hopelessly  irrerlaimable,  and  the  efforts  made  on  their  behalf 
to  be  visionary,  should  indulge  in  the  belief,  which  Mr.  Symons 
fears  is  becoming  *  alarmingly  prevalent,'  that  they  are  '  errant 
angels,  whose  reformation  requires  little  else  than  fondling.'" 

The  arffutnents  in  support  of  the  reformatory  system,  and  the 
practical  results  which  have  been  attained  by  the  experiments 
hitherto  ma<!e,  are  indeed  sufficiently  striking  to  account  for  the 
tide  in  their  favour.  Whether  we  approach  the  subji^ct  as 
Christians  anxious  to  rescue  our  fellow-treatures,  and  espetially 
tfaose  little  ones  who  have  been  so  solemnly  committed  to  our 
care,  from  a  lifp  of  misery,  ignorance,  and  guilt ;  or  as  legislators 
desirous  to  reduce  the  dimensions  of  a  class  at  war  with  law  and 
order,  and  ever  ready  to  take  up  arms  against  society  itself;  or 
u  economists  (in  the  most  restricted  sense  of  the  word)  devising 
how  to  tiea!  most  cheaply  with  our  criminal  population  ;  what- 
ever, in  short,  be  the  point  at  which  our  inquiries  commence, 
they  are  sure  to  terminate  in  the  same  conclusion, — that  the 
surest,  the  kindest,  the  least  expensive  course  is,  to  snatch  the 
child  from  the  perilous  position  in  which  he  stands,  and  t>i  place 
hiui  under  influences  which  may  convert  him  into  a  virtuous, 
member  of  the  community.  When  we  consider  what  a  child  is, 
what  ideas  of  grace  and  innocence  the  very  name  calls  up  in  our 
minds,  nay,  what  high  moral  lessons  we  have  been  taught  to 
draw  from  the  humble  and  confiding  simplicity  of  a  'little 
child,'  and  when  we  contrast  with  these  ideas  and  these  lesson* 


•  Collcclion  of  Pspen,  Ac,  p.  97. 
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the  condition  of  too  large  a  class  of  our  yoaag  fellow-country  men, 
infnnls  in  years  but  adults  'm  every  Icind  of  sin — when  we  see 
baby-faces  full  of  evil  passions,  of  cunninfr,  of  recklessness,  or  of 
cruelly,'  we  can  hardly  fail  to  take  to  ourselves,  as  members  of  a 
sot'iety  wluch  tolerates  the  existence  of  such  an  anomaly,  some 
part  of  the  \roc  dcnouaccd  upon  him  tbat  offendcth  'one  of 
these  lillle  ones."  And  what  makes  the  case  more  awful  is,  that 
the  sCn[i3  to  which  these  unhappy  cliildren  have  bcE'ji  brought  is 
iretjueutly  the  result  not  of  mere  negligence,  but  of  delil>erattt 
training,  on  the  part  of  their  parents.  '  I  have  seen,'  say» 
one  witness,  'a  baby  of  five  years  old  reeling  drunk  in  a  tap- 
room. His  governor  did  it  for  the  lark  of  the  thing, — to  see 
hiin  chuck  his  self  about, — silWfied  like.'*  '  Tliis  young 
"  shaver's"  father,'  says  another,  '  encourages  his  children  in 
badness.  I  heard  him  say  with  his  own  lips,  tbat  James  was 
one  of  the  best  lads  travelling ;  he  said  to  me,  "  Johnny,  I  wish 
yuu  would  take  mv  voung  one  a  wiring  (pocket- picking)  up  the 
country,  for  the  lads   he  is  with  will  do  him  no  good,"'f     'I 

in Street,  Liverpool,'  says  a  third, — when  called  upon 

ptV-givD  evidence  against  a  mother  and  her  titllc  daughter  on  a 
charge  of  larceny, — 'on  tbe  I'Jth  of  November  last.     I  was  in- 
duced to  walch  the  prisoners  closely  in  consequen<:e  of  bearing 
the  elder  prisoner  ask  tbc  younger  to  go  and  see  if  some  llonnel 
was  loose  which  was  at  a  shop-door.     The  little  girt  went  ncrou 
'to  that  shop-door.     I  saw  her  touch  the  llamiel,  and  then  come 
■  bw'k  to  her  mother ;    and  1   heard  her  say,  "  No,  mother,  it'a 
tied."     I  followed  tlmm  about  100  yards,  when  I  beard  ibe  elder 
prisoner,  the  mother,  say  to  the  Hltle  girl,  her  daughter,  "Go 
and  see  if  any  of  those  viclorines  are  loose,"  {loin^ng  to  a  shop 
I  where    I    saw    viclorines   hanging    at  the  door.       The  younger 
'  prisoner,  the  little  girl,  went  to  the  shop-door,  and  I  saw  her 
pull  the  vitlorino  now  produced  out  from  between  the  two  strings 
they  Lung  upon,'  &c.  &e.J     Surely  when  the  parental  authority 
is  thus  fearfully  misused,  it  is  time  for  society  to  interpose,  and 
to  rescue  the  child  from  its  unnatural  protector. 

Tills  is  tbe  aspect  in  whlt^h  tbe  reformatory  question  has  for 
tlic  most  part  presented  ilseU'  lo  the  minds  of  individuals,  and 
it  is  this  view  which  hns  led  to  the  greater  part  of  the  efTurts 
which  have  hitherto  been  made.  Warm-hearted  men  have  sought 
to  apply  the  readiest  remedy  to  the  evil  of  which  they  could  not 
bear  to  remain  inactive  beholders ;  they  have  given  their  lime, 
their  money,  and,  in  some  cases,  their  own  lives  also,  to  rescue 


*  London  labour  und  the  Pmr,  t  •Tuwuile  DvlJnqncutt,  p.  144. 
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tlie  cliiltlren  nrounil  tiiem  from  their  fearful  position,  littlp  ron- 
nfli-Tin?,  perhaps,  what  Iw^arinff  their  proci^edinsrs  would  have 
,,MK>n  the  ^nerKl  rriminal  syslem  of  their  country-  Vel  ei- 
^Jiiricnce  shows  that  hnd  these  bencvnlpnt  persons  pniposed  as 
their  object  to  effei  t  a  reform  in  criminal  juris prmlence,  ami  t(» 
pnini  out  n  more  eSeclual  nay  of  proteeling  person  and  pro- 
perty, they  could  hardlv  have  taken  a  wiser  muree  than  that 
which  they  have  adopted  from  motives  of  humanity  alone. 
Diflicult  AS  our  pen.il  problem  has  now  become,  since  the  pro- 
gress of  public  feeline;  hfw  almost  put  an  end  to  capital  punish- 
ments, and  the  remonstrani'es  of  our  colonies  have  made  trana- 
porliitiim  to  any  considerable  estent  impossible,  the  only  method 
whicli  ^ves  any  reasonable  hope  of  pelting  us  out  o!  our  em- 
barrassment is  that  which  proposes  to  cut  off  the  supply  of 
criminols  at  its  source,  and  divert  the  energies  of  our  risings 
^netation  of  pickpockets  and  buTElnrs  into  more  prohtnblo 
channels.  An  outcry  has  already  begun  apainst  the  Ticket-of- 
leaye  system,  and  ll  is  likely  to  increase  as  the  fin'midabli!  rha- 
rftctcristics  of  our  professional  convict  class  become  more  fnmiliar 
ly  us.  But  it  must  be  home  in  mind  ihnt,  however  the  (tetnils 
of  our  system  may  be  varied,  we  must  ultimately  come  to  this 
conclusion,  that,  if  we  can  neither  har^  our  criminal*  nor  tmns- 
jKiit  them,  we  have  no  alternative  but  either  to  imprison  them 
inr  lift",  or  to  turn  them  loose  upon  the  country,  after  a  longer 
or  shorter  term  of  imprisonment.  Being  no  lona^er  able  to  ciist 
theni  forth  from  amongst  ns,  nml  bein!»  obliged  lo  consume  this 
descripiinn  of  our  own  produce  al  home,  we  are  urjreil  l>v  the 
most  immediate  instinct  of  self-preservation  to  consider  whether 
we  cannot  materially  reduce  llie  amount  of  the  unprofiiable 
crop,  which  is  not  only  mischievous  in  itself  but  poisons  all 
tluu  growm  around  it.  '  f)nr  vear's  seeding,'  as  our  farmers  s:iv, 
*  hoping^  seven  years'  weefiing;'  and  one  generation  of  trainwi 
nnd  burdened  eriininals  will  nutltiply  its  numbers  sevenfold,  by 
induence  and  example  among  clnsaea  tlial  might  otherwise  have 
formed  the  sirenglli  of  the  nation.  We  Lear  much  of  tlie  alarm 
whiirti  the  owners  of  property  leel  at  the  depredations  which 
Ihey  Bpprehend  from  the  retention  of  our  convicts  at  home  ; 
iiui  there  is  another,  and  a  more  i^erlous  danger,  to  which  the 
humbler  members  of  sncietv  are  exposed,  and  which,  aavs  Mr, 
Recorder  Hill.*  'weighs  liravily  on  tlie  minds  of  parents  in  the 
rc9i>cctahle  class." — ibe  ilanger  which  'keeps  them  in  fcur  nnd 
trembling  lest  their  children  should  be  corrupted  by  evil  com- 
panions.' 


Itcpon  of  tlio  Bitmlnghuii  ConJurvDcenf  lesl,  p.  13. 
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Reformatiiry  scliixiU,  then,  if  ihcy  can  be  made  efTectual  for 
their  purpose,  afford  the  best  means  of  dimiaishing  the  amount  of 
crime  in  a  country,  because  they  nini  at  gaining  fin  influence  over 
the  embryo  criminal  before  he  is  hardened,  and  before  he  has  bad 
flhe  opportunity  of  corrupting  others.    If  they  succeed  in  nothing 
^eUe,  tbev  at  least  interrupt  the  child's  criminal  cducatiun  at  that 
critical  lime  in  his  life,  when  from  bis  piiabilitv  both  nf  body 
and  mind  he  is  likely  lo  be  the  aptest  pupil."     But  tlicre  is  no 
f  doubt  that  if  properly  managed  tbey  do  far  more  than  ibis,  and 
f  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  neglected  children  who  come  under 
[their  care  arc   permanently  reclaimed  from  evil  ways.     The  ex- 
perience of  Stretton  on  Dunsmore  showed  a  rescue  of  U5   per 
cent.,  that  of  Red  Hill  70  per  cent,,  and  of  Metiray  89  per  cent,, 
of  the  children  committed  to  them.     The  questions,  then,  con- 
nected wilb  them  become  highly  impurtant.     What  is  their  real 
prospect  of  success  in  the  work  of  reformation?     On  what  prin- 
ciples should  they  be  conducted  ?    How  far  should  they  be  left 
to  privntc  benevolence,  and  how  far  should  the  state  interfere? 
l£efore  attempting  to  answer  these  inquiries,  lot  us  briefly  review 
iwhal  has  already  been  done  in  the  matter.     Experience  will  help 
us  to  several  conclusions. 

It  is  impossible  to  trace  the  rise  of  reformatory  schools  to  a 
single  source.  We  may  say  that  Red  Hill  is  the  offspring  of 
Mettray,  and  that  Mettray  is  the  offspring  of  the  Raubc  Haus ; 
but  the  Philanthropic  Society,  though  it  has  borrowed  the  idea  of 
ilts  agricultural  establishment  and  family  system  from  these  con- 
|.tinental  institutions,  was  in  existence  many  years  before  ciliicr  of 
them  had  been  projected.  Strettun  on  Dunsmore,  too,  may  lay 
claim  to  precedence  as  a  reformatory  school  in  the  present 
acceptation  of  the  word,  having  been  founded  by  the  magistrates 
of  Warwickshire  in  1818,  fifteen  years  before  the  opening  of  the 
Raulie  Haus,  and  twenty-one  years  before  that  of  Mettray,  But 
in  truth  tlie  friends  of  ne;^lecled  children  have  been  at  work  for 
many  years  in  many  countries,  sometimes  labouring  in  solitude 
and  in  ignorance  of  what  was  doing  elsewhere,  sometimes  com- 
municating with  those  who  were  of  a  kindred  spirit,  and  deriving 
consolation  and  assistance  from  the  labours  of  one  another. 

The  place  of  honour  in  the  movement  belongs,  perhaps,  to 
Switzerland,   where   Pestalozzi,  Fellenljerg,  and  V'ehrlL,  aucces- 


•  We  ha»e  hfard  an  anecdote  of  n  part;  of  ihildren,  pickpocketB  by  calling, 
wlio  made  ihfir  escape  from  a  Hcronnalory  Seboul,  IntcadiDg  to  luaintiun  Uirnj- 
lelveii  Hi  of  old;  bat  irho  witc  forced  lo  give  up  tlie  Etlempt,  nm!  sum-nder  It  ilic 
police,  because  want  of  practice  lind  thskcn  ihctr  nerves,  and  made  ihem  '  timonr- 
tome.'  '  Aod  bciides,  sir.'  tald  ihe  ringleader,  '  oar  fingers  was  ult  crooked  with 
work,  and  «e  couldn't  get  ibein  iiraighi  to  go  inio  llie  peeked.' 
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sively  cstaU ishetl,  about  eighty  years  ago,  what  the  Frpnch  call 
'Colonies  Agricoles'  for  the  employment  of  the  cbildi'en  of  the 
poor  in  liusbiindry ;  the  earliest  institution  being  tiiat  of  Neuhoff 
m  the  canton  of  Argovie,  founded  by  Pestnlozzi  in  1775.  These 
jcliools  have  berome  general  in  Switzerland,  and  form  pnrt  of  the 
usual  system  of  eduL-alion.  The  idea  of  agricultural  training 
developed  in  tbem  has  been  the  foundation  of  most  of  the  be- 
nevolent efibrls  which  have  since  been  made  in  so  many  parts 
of  Europe  on  behalf  of  tie  neglec'ted  poor.  Next  to  Switzerland 
in  order  of  time  st-inds  our  onn  country  ;  for  the  Phtlnnthropic 
Society,  as  founded  by  Robert  Young  in  178S,  was  the  exact 
proiotvpe  of  the  most  famous  of  the  m<xlern  Ocrman  institutions. 
Amongst  the  names  of  those  whose  self-sacrificing  zeal  in  this 
cause  deserves  our  warmest  acknowledgments,  we  must  not  omit 
(hat  of  the  truly  noble  Count  Von  der  Recke,  the  founder  of  the 
Dusselthol  Abbi'y  eslnbliabment  in  Prussia,  which,  though  not 
properly  to  be  called  a  reformatory  school,  inasmuili  as  it  is 
intended  for  vagrant  and  destitute  rather  than  for  convicted 
children,  is  in  many  respects  a  pattern  of  what  may  be  done  to 
reclaim  those  who  Laxe  sunk  iulo  an  apparently  hopeless  con- 
dition. It  was  at  the  close  of  tiie  great  Revolutionary  war,  in 
1B16,  that  Oiunt  Von  der  Recke  and  his  father,  shocked  nt  the 
spectacles  around  them,  altemplcd  to  win  hack  to  civilised  life 
some  of  the  numerous  unhappy  ihildrcn  who, 

■  deprivL'd  of  their  natural  protestors,  liad  become  absolutely  Kivage, 

livJNi^,  vtUea  unable  to  gain  any  subsistence  by  begging  or  stealing,  un 
uihl  herlis  and  roots.  His  father  and  lie  first  rec<.-ived  a  feiv  of  these 
wriTteheil  lillle  btiugs  into  iheir  own  home;  llicn  tlm  fattier  gave  up  a 
liciuae  for  their  use.  aiid  Hjially,  by  the  sacriHce  of  his  on  n  Ibrtiiiie,  ujiit 
with  the  help  of  friends,  lie  purchaseil  an  estate  which  furnis  thtir  pre- 
*eill  abode.  Many  were  so  conHoiied  in  their  wild  habits,  that  any 
degre«  of  restraint  was  intolerably  irksome  to  ilieni;  iliey  would  run 
awiiy  and  live  in  the  woods  until  compelled  by  buitgor  to  return.' — 
Rtfurmatory  Schools,  p.  330. 

The  peculiarities  of  these  young  outcasts,  one  of  wbnm  is 
said  to  have  lived  amongst  and  been  suckled  by  the  Westjihalian 
swine,  differ  friim  those  exhibited  by  our  London  or  Liverpool 
vagabonds;  but  the  following  observations  arc  equally  applicable 
to  but!)  classes,  and  contain  a  great  <lcaL  of  truth  which  lies  at 
the  foundalioQ  of  reformatory  discipline  : — 

*  Oreat  wisdom  and  prudence,  as  well  a'!  incessant  labour  and  atten- 
tion, vrwe  required  in  managing  such  children  as  have  hten  described, 
even  su  far  as  to  prevail  on  them  to  remain  under  any  iKirlinl  restraint, 
and  to  nweivc  any  instruction.  Their  ideas  of  riglit  anil  wrung  liail  to 
be  corrected,  and  their  sense  of  enjoyment  rectified,  even  in  tlie  lower 

caiHicities 
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capnrities  of  animal  enjoyment.     Tlji-y  liad  no  cliatiiict  conceptinnn  with 
IWKB'^  lo property,  iiur  «oiild  ihey  perceive  any  injustjce  in  applying  to 
tlinir  own  use  wliatever  «uileiJ  Uieir  i-uuveiiience.  and  might  be  i^aAily 
lubuinril.   .    .    .   Ti>e  vttkiud  appelilea  of  tlie  cliildren,  till  curreoteil, 
derivml  mure  gratiticaiion  frutn  gluUuJiy  at  uiie  time,  and  alniubt  sturva- 
h  tioii  ut  aiiulher.  i)iaii  fruui  llie  L'((iiable  and  uioderalc  supply  rccfivixl  at 
Btaitd  hiiiirii,  iiliicli  llie  rules  of  a  «ell-ortlL're>l  liou*e!iold  pi'ovlilud. 
Ji'or  way  llie  pro|wr]j  prepared  diet  it'elf  agreeable  to  their  taste  ;  ihej" 
reli«hc(l    sour  and   "ilii   fruits,   raw   vegetable?,   Iialf-raw   fleali.    nnj  a 
aupemhnndanee  of  bread,  more  tlian  the  same  articles  properly  cooked, 
ftiid  fullv  but  fnigally  adniiniKlered.     Tbe  discipline  reijuired  was  uni- 
form, steady,  and  stricl.  yet  kind.     To  ^iii  ifidr  ntlectioti^,  without 
indulging   tlieif  early  vicious  propeiisitiea,  was  no  easy  taak,  but  until 
this  wasaccomplisheil,  nutliiiii;  uuiild  be  done  elfectually  for  reclainjing 
such  waywonl  va^uliomls.     '1  Le  training  is  ibreefuld ;  and  while  tbe 
vbjoct  of  eaeli  division  is  dintinct.  tliuy  aie  all  iliree  carried  on  togetlier 
)u  liannony  wJtli  unt*  atiollier.      lii  tlie  industrial  department,  mteliaui' 
cui  ajilitnde  and  kucIi  praetieul  lialiils  a?  may  tend  to  secure  a  liveliliMx] 
■  are  aimed  at; — in   tlie  mental  depurtmeul,  an  endeavour  is  niade  to 
'  develope  llie  powers  of  the  imderatanding,  and  imprtss  il  witli  religious 
'  truth  ; — the   moral  department    is  conducted  so  as  (o  awaken  the  con- 
'  -science,  to  inspire  the  love  of  God,  and  to  open  the  heart  for  Uie  recep- 
tion ol'  the  Holy  Spirit.'  • 

In  tbese  few  remarks  we  seem  to  catcli  the  key-nole  of  tlie 

^leformatory  system.     Those  wlio  have  bad  lo  deal  with  the  class 

for  whose  benefit  it  U  inteoilcLi  well  know  thai  the  great  UiSculty 

is  the  perversion  of  taste,  and  tlic  dislike  uf  regulaj-ilv,   wbidi 

almost  universally'  charaelerise  tUe  young  vagrant.     The  saine 

tendency  which  made  the  young  Westphalians  prefer  alternate 

IsluttDny  and  starvation  to  a  slated  diet  (a  common  feature  uf  most 

savage  nations'),  lends  the  young  Lomlou  pickpocket  to  prefer 

occasional  hardship,  followed   by  absolute  idleness,  to  moderate 

liut  regular  labour.      It  is,  wc  apprehend,  itlvariabty  the  case  that 

the  inmates  of  a  reformatory  school,  alter  the  novelty  of  tliclr 

position  has  a  little  woin  ofiTand  the  daily  work  becomes  familiar 

to    them,  rebel   against  its  irksomcncss,  ond  struggle  to  escape 

I  livin  it ;  and  it  js  only  when  this  feeling  is  overcome,  and  tliey 

I  )l>cgin  to  settle  down  lo  a  routine  of  duties,  that  hopes  of  their 

'improvement  may  be  entertained. 

Prussia  furnishes  several  "'tber  eAomples  of  Tcfonnatorv  insti- 
tutions,  uf  which    that   of  M.  Kopf  nt  Berlin  deserves  speLial 
notice.     We  pass  on,  however,  to  the  tuns i deration  of  an  esta- 
blishment which   has  ailaJncd  far  gnsiter  celebrity,  and  which 
I  glands  al  the  head  of  all  the  German  institutions — the  well-known 


*  Itlunrailaui  of  Fulh,  ijuuled  by  Misi  Carpcuivr  iu  bcr  wotk  mi  Itcfonuiiton- 
flabooli,  p.  a.13. 
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^Kolir  TIatis  ill  llie  ncig'bbourlioiKl  of  Ilanilnirgb.  Dr.  W^cbeni, 
die  uiilinntin;;  spirit  of  ttiis  cjcccltenl  e»l)ibllibuicu[,  nas  une  uf  a 
■rntil]  limid  of  men.  of  very  limited  moaua,  ntio  in  tUe  latter  part 
of  1^.1:i  ivi;re  siruik  1iv  tite  increase  of  javptule  crinie  in  Ham- 
biirgli,  nDtwitiisUintiuis;  tlic  elTurts  aiade  ta  check  it  bj  opcaia^a 
prisiin  srUiiiil,  .-ind  by  appending  a  spetioJ  peiud  scbool  to  tlie  poor 
sdiiKil  '>r  the  city.  VV'liile  tlic  niatii-r  was  under  the  consideiation 
of  tltrso  pbibiiithr<>pUts,  itue  <if  ihtrm  received  from  a  person 
almost  luilvnowii  U)  him,  niid  wholly  unacquainted  with  what  was 
guin;;  on,  a  sum  of  3(HI  dtillars  fi>r  the  beni'lit  of  ibe  poor,  to  be 
cijiciidi'd  upon  some  rellirious  iiislilution.  The  friends  resolved, 
upim  tilts  small  lapiuil.  to  announce  a  Hoiux  of  Rescue.  Other 
perenns  were  at  (he  sami'  time  induce<l  to  .nssist  the  undertaking, 
and  in  the  autumn  of  1S33  the  Rnube  Haus,  a  cotta^  belonging 
to  a  grntletnon  who  bad  espoused  tbeir  cause,  was  plated  at 
tbeir  diaposal.  On  the  Ist  November,  1833,  M.  Wichcm  and 
his  mother  enteretl  it,  with  tliree  boys  gathered  from  the  streets 
tii  Homburgh.  In  ilie  i-ourse  of  a  few  weeks  tlits  number  wag 
increased  to  14.  '  varying  from  5  lo  IK  years  of  age,  yet  all  old 
in  the  experience  of  wfi'lcliedness  and  vice.'  One  of  these  lads, 
mily  13  years  old,  had  Iwtn  mnvicted  of  no  less  than  il3  thefts, 
anri  tile  whole  of  them  were  of  the  very  worst  class  of  street 
ragnints,  'as  near  brutes  u  possible,'  and  from  whose  siglit  it 
was  ntressary  to  keep  such  tempting  delicacies  as  'very  old* 
tallow-candles,  snap,  raw  polalo-peels,  and  other  similar  articles 
for  which  they  had  a  peridiar  relish. 

The  di^tingiiishing  feature  of  the  Raubc  Huns,  as  now  de- 
velopetl,  is  the  ailoption  of  what  is  called  the  "  family  system,' 
which  lios  since  been  copied  with  so  much  success  at  Mettrajr 
and  Red  Hill.  The  following  account  is  given  by  Mr.  George 
Bunsen,  son  of  the  late  Prussian  ntnbaisndor  to  this  country,  ia 
hU  evidence  before  the  House  of  Commons  in  1852:* — 

'  It  began  with  only  one  liou^,  a  Cullage,  in  fact,  tvhich  had  been 
hired,  an<l  some  few  oi^es  of  laiiil  around  ii.  Mr.  Wicheni  brought  in 
first  a  small  iinmber;  that  immher  increased,  and  at  this  present  mo- 
ineut  ihe  estalilishmeiit  is  a  huirilet  consisting  of  twenty  hiiuies.  ,  .  . 
TTiere  ure  in  it  10(1  chrldri.-ii,  Iwo-iliirds  boys,  and  one-third  girls  ;  tliey 
arc  nil  olnlhed,  ludge<l,  and  boaiib'd  entirely.  .  .  .  Tliey  are  loeolud 
(and  Ilmt  ii  the  first  prlndple  of  what  I  may  cull  the  Gerinsn  systmn)  ' 
Id  dllfiTi'iii  family  liou«es,  as  they  are  called,  uf  which  Ilie  number,  us 
■lesirHl  by  the  rfiieclor,  would  he  always  only  1*2  children  to  each 
&nrily  I  \iv  lias  been  obtigeil,  from  loeal  rea^'int'.  to  atigmeni  ilu'  number 
lo  15.  uiiU  even  to  Ifi,  but  ii  is  a  tnatier  of  niutli  r^ret  In  liiin.  A 
ftmily  huuseof  12  children  would  have  gue  superintendent,  and  besides 
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him  four  or  five  "  brothers"  would  reside  in  Uie  house,  uiider  the  direc- 
tion of  a  young-  canrtiilate  fur  holy  orders.  Tlioue  "  brothers  "  are  j'ouog 
men  uf  from  20  to  30  years  of  ogc,  of  the  very  best  character,  from  the 
class  of  mechanics  or  artifaiis,  who  undergo  a  training  of  Ihree  unci 
Bonieiinies  four  yeor^,  after  which  tliey  devole  their  life  lo  such  Jiiiil 
similar  iustitutioiu :  and  this  is  the  second  great  principle  wbicli  1  would 
poiui  ouL' 

These  two  principles, — the  division  of  reformatoiy  institution* 
into  small  families,  aiid  the  iraiiiiiig  of  joung  men  for  the  office 
of  superintendenls, — are  of  the  highest  importance.  Tbal  ivbich 
distinguisLcs  and  gives  .value  to  reformatory  schools  is,  not  the 
mere  system  of  mental  education,  which  experience  amply  shows 
is  insuHicicnt  lo  restrain,  much  more  to  reclaim,  from  crime;  it 
is  the  moral  cfTect  which  the  influence  of  the  superintendents  has 
upon  the  children  under  their  charge.  This  influence  is  natu- 
rally* most  powerful  when  the  number  of  children  assigned  to 
the  teacher  is  small,  and  it  is  consequently  possililc  to  give  a  great 
deal  of  attention  to  each  individual.  Besides,  the  greater  pait  uf 
the  inmates  of  these  schools  have  either  never  known  wliat  a 
home  is,  or  have  only  known  it  as  a  place  of  sin  and  misery  ;  and 
,  it  ia  of  the  utmost  importance  that  tbey  should  have  tljeir  do- 
kmettic  feelings  called  out,  which  becomes  difficult  in  establisb- 
Inients  comprising  several  hundred  boys,  such  as  Parkliurst  ia 
tngland  or  Gaillon  in  France.  Mr.  Hall,  in  his  account  of  bis 
visit  III  Gaillon,  mentions  that  he  asked  JM.  Delannay  whetlier 
tliey  were  able  to  gain  the  affections  of  any  of  those  committed 
lo  their  core;  he  replied,  '  No,  the  numbers  were  too  large  for 
the  teachers  to  establish  any  individual  fiold.'  This  difficulty 
will,  we  believe,  be  found  in  almost  every  e)Ltensive  institu- 
tion. Tbe  great  Belgian  establishment,  indeed,  at  Ruys- 
■eledc,  aJTords  an  example  of  a  more  cheering  character  in 
this  respect;  but  the  class  of  boys  admitted  to  it  differs  iu  an 
important  respect  from  that  provided  for  at  purely  reformatory 
schools,  more  than  half  being-  simply  the  children  of  paupers, 
without  the  taint  of  conviction  for  crime.  The  great  mass  of  tbe 
experience  which  has  been  collected  on  the  subject  appears  to 
■how  chat,  although  large  establishments  are  the  cheaper,  small 
'  ones,  or  large  ones  broken  up  into  small  families,  arc  the  most 
efficacious. 

Tbe  other  principle — that  of  traiaing  a  supply  of  men  qualified 
to  undertake  the  management  of  reformatory  institutions — is  of 
still  greater  consequence  ;  for  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  wilb 
which  the  founders  of  such  institutions  have  now  to  contend  is 
that  of  fmding  proper  persons  to  manage  them.  Mr.  Jeliiiger 
Symons  says  truly  that  '  there  is  perhaps  no  vocation  which  re- 
quires 
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.quires  a  more  peculinr  set  of  quolifi rations,  both  natural  and  ac- 
quired, than  that  of  the  head  of  a  successful  ReforinatoTy.  It 
will  take  two  years  to  tniin  fully  even  a  well-disposed  man ;  and 
yet,'  he  adds,  with  a  natural  misgiviug,  '  refuimalories  are  being 
.established  as  if  masters  for  them  could  be  raised  like  mush- 
rooms.' The  work  of  reformation  is  indeed  one  which  draws 
largely  upon  individual  leal,  and  which  cannot  be  successfully 
carried  on  by  mere  routine,  but  demands  tlie  devotion  of  the 
.heart  to  it  in  a  very  remarkable  degree.  It  is  the  moral  in- 
fluence of  the  master  over  the  boy  which  effects  the  chanfre, 
Dot  a  set  of  rules  and  a  formal  course  of  training.  But  it  is  not 
the  less  true  that  there  is  an  art  in  the  pnicess  which  must  be 
..studied,  like  any  other  art,  with  a  view  to  complete  success. 
£vea  those  who  have  taken  Up  the  work  from  on  inward  coo- 
victton  of  llieir  aptitude  for  it,  and  who  may  be  supposed  to 
'have  made  it  the  subject  of  much  reflection,  have  found  t)iat  in 
the  outset  they  were  beset  with  difHculties  which  experience 
alune  has  taught  them  to  overcome.  Hiiw  much  more  llien  will 
it  happen  that  those  who  are  engaged  by  others  fur  a  post  of 
which  tliey  liave  but  nn  imperfect  idea,  will  fail  in  accomplishing 
the  guild  which  is   expected  of  them  !      The   spirit  wlilch  lends  a 

»V'on  der  Kecke  or  a  \\  ichern,  a  Brentou  ur  a  Bengough,  to  de- 
vote their  lives   to   the  object  of  reformation,  will  guide  them 
through  many  perplexities,  and  support  ihcm  under  many  diffi- 
culties ;    but  where  persons  are  pieparcd  to  fomid  schools,  but 
are  uiinhle  to  undertake  the  personal   conduct  of  them,  they  too 
often  find  that,  after  erecting   buildings,  and  arranging  their  l)lan 
of  operations,  they  have  a   harder  task  than  all   to  accomplish 
in  selecting  a  proper  person  to  place  at  the  head  of  their  eslahlish- 
ment ;  that  their  choice  is  necessarily  made  as  it  were  in  the 
^  dark;  and  that  they  run  grf-at  risk  of  neutralising  the  whole  of 
Btbrir  efforts  by  an   unfortunate  selection.     Such  nn  enlry  as   the 
"  following  in  M.  Wichern's  Diary  (1S38)  will  illustrate  the  evil 
to  be  apprehended  : — 

'  A  change  of  assistants  has  caused  much  Hifficiilty.  The  siiper- 
■uteiiiletit  of  the  girls'  house  has  left,  and  her  placewas  not  ini  medial  ely 
supplied.  The  old  siri  quickly  re-appeared  among  them  with  a  few 
.  co><  tub  I  ury  exceptions.  All  our  regulation'-,  aud  the  etibils  of  three 
pluiu  tradeamcu's  wive»,  selected  one  after  tlie  other  to  supvriiitend 
Iheni,  proved  unavailing.  The  utmost  that  could  he  allaliied  was 
»ii|i«rficial  decorum,  which  might  have  partially  deceived  me  hnil  I  not 
to  entirely  among  tlie  children.  The  girls'  dcparlrnent  wa?  like 
en  from  which  the  care  of  the  gardener  lias  hecn  withdrawn.' 

If  the  mere  change  of  an  assistant  in  an  establishment  under 
the  close  personal  inspcctiun   of  a  man  like  ii.  WicLern  could 

produce 
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prmluce  aacii  consequeni'es,  we  may  easily  conceive  how  tbc  ap- 
pDinlment  of  iin  incaiialile  master  mifflit  bnfRc  all  thL'  efTorls  which 
■je   1 1  est- intent ionptl  committee  could  make.     Nur  is  the  word 
incapable'    intcndeil    ti>    convey  reproach,    for    there  are    few 
leed  who  possess  that  peculiar  union  of  qualities,  that  sweetness 
af  Icmper,  depth   of  affei  tion,   patience,   hoi)efulncBS,  even  play- 
fulness   of  mind,   comhined  with   firmni'ss,    courage,  good   sense, 
keen  insight  into  character,  and  power  of  inspiring  respect  and 
fear,  which  a  reformatory  master  retjuires  for  success  ;  and  al- 
liOLtg'h  these  qualities  are  present,    he  must  stil)  possess  much 
positive  information  as  to  the  habits  of  the  class  with  which  he 
as  lo  deal,  and  which  few  arc  in  a  position  to  acquire. 
T)ic  KaiiheHaus,  as  we  have  seen,  contains  a  special  provision 
jioT  the  training  of  masters.     It  trains  them  upon  a  very  enlarged 
«?ale.     ^oung  men  would  perhaps  he  unwilling  to  run  the  risk 
of  entering  it  for  the  mere    purpose    of  being   taught    how  to 
luct  a  reformatory   school,  which  they  might    after  alt    feel 
eluctant  to  undertake.     But  the  education  they   receive  there 
is  such  that  their  services  are  eagerly  sought  for  in  various  occu- 
Ipations,   and  they  have  no  difficulty  in  obtainin;i  employment. 
Some   aie  engaged  in   hospitals,  asylums,  and   charilable  institn- 
tinns  ;   some  have  been  employeil  in   tlie  management  of  prisons  ; 
thcrs  become  agents  to  religious  societies,  scripture  renders,  or 
city  missionaries.     In  one  remarkable  case  six  of  these  brolhcis 
have  been  invited  by  the  authorities  of  Wurtemberg  to  reside  in 
aomc  of   the   worst    gaols,  wearing   the    dress,   and    living    and 
working  with  the  convicts,  as  a  kind  of  '  inner  mission,'  as  the 
lerman  phrase  is;  and  il  is  said  that  their  intercourse  with  the 
orisoners  has  had  most  beneficial  effects.     This  brothers'  esta- 
blishment, or  training  department,  at  the  Rnuhe  Haus,  is  distinct 
from  the  other  part  of  the  institution,  and  is  supported  by  sepa- 
rate funds, 

'A  powerful  help  is  ^iven  lerapororily  by  illfieretit  guvernments. 
Thus  twelve  are  now  jiaid  for  by  the  Prussian  ccvertimenl,  two  by  the 
govemmeiii  of  Wurieniberg,  wx  by  llial  <if  Saxouy,  ulhers  by  such 
bwievoleut  persons  as  niuj-  dWire  lo  avail  thentei-Ives  of  their  services 
afterwards.'* 

Tbe  Raube  Hans,  as   we  have  already   hinted,    furnished  the 

j)r  in  which  Mettray,  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the  European 

'  reformatories,  was  subsequently  cast ;  hut  the  roots  of  the  great 

French  institution  are  to  be  sought  for  in  a  deeper  stratum.     The 

Code  NapolJon  in  1810  li.id    laid  down  as  a  principle  of  the 

French  criminal  law,  that  accused  persons  under  sixteen  years  of 
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age  miglit,  if  liie  tribunnl  before  wbirh  they  were  tried  sliould 
consider  that  llicv  had  iit-led  '  willioiit  diareinment,'  be  arquitted 
on  lliat  ground  :  in  which  case  thej-  ininbt  cltlier  l>e  resturrd 
imnioflialelv  to  their  fatnlliei.  ur  be  sent  to  a  honse  of  rnrrcclioil 
for  rhe  jiiirpf)5e  of  hein|r  detained  and  oducalpd  for  such  time  ns 
tbe  court  mia;ht  direct,  with  the  [imitation  that  tlie  detenlian 
hjibuuld  nnt  cxtr-nd  beyunrl  tLc  (wenlielh  year  of  the  culprit's 
■■(!».  The  rrimiiiid  courts  nppear  to  have  aomcwhat  strained 
this  article  uf  the  Ian  ;  and  ac'i]uitt;ils  for  ivant  of  discerntnent 
jBCaine  ihe  rule,  instead  of  tiic  esreption.  The  result  was  lest 
^Mimlile  than  the  framrrs  pnilrably  conti-niplaled,  for  the  youth,' 
thoujih  ai'(juitli'd,  wna  subjetted  lo  a  long  imprisonmeDt,  dur- 
ing which  he  was  iniperferdy  instructed  in  sume  hundicraft 
which  rouhl  be  taiij;ht  niihin  the  walls  of  the  bouse  of  rorrecJi 
tion,  and  came  out  at  length  to  seek  work  in  the  great  towns 
with  a  damaged  character,  which  at  once  made  ibe  muster 
roBDufacturers  reluctant  to  employ  him,  and  marked  him  out 
as  a  proper  prey  for  the  trained  bnndK  of  criminals  who  were  ita 
tbr  look-oot  for  recruits.  The  number  of  '  rccidives,'  therefore, 
or  persons  who,  after  undergoing-  a  training  in  the  Penitentiary, , 
relmpsed  into  crime,  was  very  considerable,  and  the  system  cMb> 
fessedly  wtirked  ill. 

In  the  year  1H33,  the  same  in  which  M.  ffichern  look  pos- 
session of  the  Raiihe  Haus,  M.  Lucas,  inspeclor-g-enerel  of  prisons, 
laid  the  fnundalioo  of  an  association  for  the  patnmagc  of  young' 
roDvicts,  in  the  distrirts  round  Paris,  the  object  of  which  was  to- 
assist  ihcm  in  ihcir  efforts  to  obtain  employment,  nnd  to  watch: 
over  their  subsequent  career.  This  association  introduced  a 
system  nnalosoua  to  our  '  ticket  of  leave,'  which  allowed  young 
defenuK  to  be  set  ot  liberty  provisionally,  subjert  to  the  Uabili^ 
of  being  recommitted  to  La  Roquette  (the  juvenile  prison)  in 
the  event  of  any  serious  misconduct,  without  the  nccesKily  of 
furtbrr  judicial  inlerference.  The  Palronagie  Society  were  tlius 
enabled  to  procure  pnhJ  places  for  the  voung  prisuneTS  on  their 
disebarire,  as  the  mjister  manufacturers  were  encouraged  to  take 
them  by  the  knowledge  of  the  control  afforded  by  the  law  of 
provisional  enlarg^emeot,  and  the  number  of  recidierx  was  sensibly 
reduced.  But  the  society  did  not  stop  here.  It  obtained  from 
the  government  the  appointment  of  a  inmniission  to  inquire  IdIq 
the  means  of  reforming  the  young.  The  commissioners  arrived 
st  ibe  coDclusinn  thai  a  course  of  rural  traiuln|>  was  the  syslem 
best  adaptod  for  the  purpose,  both  because  of  the  moi'al  and 
pliysicul  brnefili  of  a  life  af  hard  laliour  out  of  doors,  and  bo- 
cause  llie  chances  of  obtaining  Lon««l  emplaymeot  at  a  distance 
L^KHD  temptation,  would  be  much  greater  in  the  esse  of  the  agri- 
culturist 
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culturist  than  in  that  of  the  mechanic.  When,  however,  this 
conclusion  bad  been  arrived  at,  the  want  of  practical  knowledge 
prevented  their  proceeding  to  try  the  experiment ;  and  to  supply 
this  defect  they  deputed  two  of  tljeir  number  to  make  a  personal 
inquiry  into  the  stale  of  the  agricultural  colonies  of  Belgium 
and  Holland.  These  tivo  members  were,  the  late  minister  and 
political  economist,  M.  Leon  Faucher,  and  M.  Frederic  August© 
de  Metz,  then  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  at  Paris.  After 
a  short  inspection  of  the  colonies  to  which  their  attention  had 
been  directed,  the  slate  of  which  did  not  appear  to  them  satis- 
factory, M.  Leon  F.iucher  returned  to  Paris,  leaving  M.  de  Metz 
to  pursue  his  researches  alone.  These  ultimately  led  him.  to 
Hamburgh,  where  he  became  acquainled  with  thy  work  which 
Wichern  was  carryin;;  on  at  the  Rauhc  Haus.  It  immediately 
struck  him  that  this  was  what  he  wanted,  and  he  returned  to 
France  In  resign  his  judicial  situation,  and  to  devote  himself, 
in  company  with  an  old  schoolfellow,  the  Vicomto  de  Courleilles, 
to  the  ciLclusive  prosecution  of  the  design  he  had  conreived. 
M.  de  Courleilles  offered  his  estate  at  Slettrny  for  the  purpose, 
and  the  two  friends  commenced  their  work  in  183U,  by  building' 
five  houses,  suitable  to  the  reception  of  about  foriy  Iwys  a-piece, 
and  by  founding  a  normal  school,  in  which,  as  the  first  step  of 
all,  a  staff  of  young  men  of  good  character  were  prepared  by 
special  training  for  the  task  of  superintendence.  Early  in  1840 
they  began  to  receive  their  'colonists,'  as  tliey  tailed  tlic  young 
lUteims  committed  to  their  care,  and  the  institution  whicli,  since 
the  death  of  M.  de  Courteilles,  has  been  under  the  sole  charge  of 
M.  de  Mctz,  now  contains  (181  boys,  besides  a  faining  school 
for  masters.  Nor  should  these  be  considered  the  limits  of  iu 
development ;  for  its  success  lias  been  such  that  no  less  than 
thirty-five  private,  and  seventeen  government  institutions,  have 
been  formed  upon  its  model,  and  the  number  of  children  detained 
in  them  had  risen,  at  the  commencement  of  1853,  to  the  large 
number  of  G,443. 

The  Mettray  School  is  well  deserving  of  attentive  study. 
Our  readers  will  find  a  full  and  interesting  account  of  it  in  a 
lecture  by  Mr.  Hall,  the  Recorder  of  Doncaslcr,  as  well  as  in 
several  papers  laid  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Indeed,  there  are  few  works  on  the  subject  of  the  Re- 
formatory movement  which  do  not  contain  some  particulars 
respecting  this  great  institution.  The  leading  principle  of  its 
founders  has  been  to  make  it  a  place  of  moral  in6uence  and 
not  of  physical  restraint;  to  win  the  affeclions  of  those  com- 
mitted to  them;  to  arouse  in  them  a  spirit  of  emulation,  and  to 
induce    them    to  co-operutc    in    their  otvn  reformation.      Witli 
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this  view,  not  onlj  have  they  absolutely  rejected  all  such  ap- 
plianccs  (stone  walls  nnd  the  like)  as  would  have  given  the  place 
the  air  of  a  prison,  but  ihey  look  pains  to  fix  their  institution 
in  a  plea»uit  country  and  on  a  fertile  estate,  in  order  that  the 
inmalcs  might  be  the  better  won  to  love  labour  by  witnessing  a 
rapid  return  for  their  toil.  In  Belgium  and  Holland  the  prin- 
ciple had  been  adopted  of  employing  the  convicts  upon  the 
cultivation  of  waste  lands;  but  however  such  a  practice  might 
be  suitable  as  a  punishment  for  post  ofTences,  M.  de  McIe  found 
that  it  must  have  the  effect  of  disgusting  the  wurkmtui  with 
bii  work,  and  sending  him  out  less  disposed  to  labour  than  when 
he  came  in.  In  a  recent  publication"  he  recalls  the  plaintive 
saying  of  a  Belgian  convict,  who  told  iiim,  '  with  an  accent  of 
despair.  To  deserve  being  sent  here  a  man  ought  to  have  mur- 
dered his  father  and  mother  ;  tliere  is  nut  a  blade  of  glass  which 
does  not  cost  a  drop  of  sweat.' 

The  system  of  M.  de  Metz  is  an  elaborate  use  of  the  passion  (for 
BO  we  must  call  it)  of  emulation.  A  French  writer  (M.  Cochin) 
describes  it  as  *n  kind  of  alliance  between  vanity  and  the  cun- 
scieDce,'  and  remarks  that  '  the  founders  of  Met  tray  in  addressing  J 
ibemselves  to  this  quality  have  shown  a  remarkable  knowledge  ot 
human  nature,  and  of  French  nature  in  particular,'  The  military 
principle  is  also  one  of  its  remarkable  features ;  the  regiment  is  the 
type  of  the  constitution  of  the  colony,  the  officers  in  their  several 
ranks  represent  the  colonel,  the  subaltern,  and  the  serjcant ;  and 

L military  discipline,  military  honour,   and  military  practices,  are 
appealed  to  at  every  turn.     The  colony  is  divided  into  thirteen 
famdies,  each  of   which  occupies  a    separate  house.t     All  the 
houses  are  built  upon  an  uniform  plan,  containing  two  stories,  of 
which  the  lower  is  fitted  up  as  workshops,  and  the  upper  serves' 
both  as  dining-room  and  sleeping-room.     The  family  consists  in  i 
very  case  of  a  chef,  a  sous-chef,  and  fifty  boys.     Two  of  these  boysi 
Are  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  a  scarlet  band  round  the  arm,  < 
and  by  the  title  of  Freres  Ain^s  ;  thev  are  electeil  every  three 
months  by  the  boys  themselves  out  of  a  list  which  is  periodically 
prepared  of  those  who  have  incurred  no  punishment  during  the 
past  quarter;  and  they  arc  charged  with  assisting  the  chef  and 
toui-chef  in  the  maintenance  of  discipline.     This  list  of  honour, 
as  it  is  called,  is  a  general  one  for  the  whole  institution,  and  is 
displayed    in    the  class-room,   which  is    their  common  place  of 


*  Rapport  nir  les  Colonies  Agri«(>les,  lu  k  Is  Reaoion  laleniationale  de  Chnrilfi.] 

t  Three  ot  theie  ere  oiil-coloniM,  inlended  la  ncciulnm  Ibe  inmalci  graduBlIj  loj 
tdf-r«galBtiaii ;  for  the  geDrraJ  tani;  of  the  colon]'  subdact  the  indepvtidencu  oH 
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meeting.  Mr.  Hall  was  atruck  by  this  manuscript,  which  at  the 
time  of  his  visit  '  contained  the  names  of  305  tokmUts,  whn, 
during  the  three  months  eiuling  June  30,  1653,  had  pvcn  no 
occiision  for  puuisliment.  Out  of  this  list  forty-seven  names  had 
been  struck,  showing  that  those  ijndividnnls  hnd  given  occasion 
fur  punishment  since  its  preiiarntion.'  A  similnr  list  is  exhi- 
bited weekly  in  each  family  house,  and  it  is  considered  a  mark  of 
distinction  for  a  family  to  benbleto  display  what  Mr.  Hall  calls  a 
cJean  bill  of  health — i.e.  a  list  sbowinij  thai  no  member  has  been 
punished  in  the  preceding  week.  When  this  is  the  case,  a  fla^ 
is  boisted,  and  the  insignia  of  the  house  (can&istiiit^  of  presents 
made  by  former  inmates)  are  displayed,  all  which  distinctions  are 
rcmovetlas  soon  as  an  offence  is  committeii  by  any  of  the  family. 
Tills  system  lias  the  advantage  ot  making  ihe  good  conduct  of 
each  individual  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  whole  household  ;  and 
when  wc  letncmbcr  tiic  strong  influence  which  the  opinion  of 
tiieir  fellows  has  upon  schoolboys,  we  can  easily  judge  that  it  is 
a  powerful  incentive  to  good  bebavinur.  So  keen,  indeed,  is 
the  emulation  of  the  several  houses,  that  cases  have  occurred  in 
which  families  have  petitioned  for  the  expulsion  of  an  incorri- 
gible member,  on  account  of  his  keeping  down  the  character  of 
the  house. 

*  It  is  a  more  characteristic  [and',  let  ub  add,  a  more  saiis&etory] 
trait,'  Miys  Mr.  Hall,  'that  on  one  iccasion  a  fkndly  compelled  one 
of  its  mi-mber'  to  give  back  a  liook  which  lie  had  received  for  a  ptize, 
he  having  (iiKgracHd  himself  by  suhseqiient  bad  conduct.'  .  ,  .  ,  '  On 
occasion  of  a  public  subscription  fur  the  siiflt-rere  by  an  inundation  at 
Lynns,  the  whole  establishment  vnlunteen^d  to  give  up  a  tneiil,  that  tlia 
cost  of  it  might  go  as  tlieir  contribution.  The  ap|ielile  of  one  poor 
fellow  was  stronger  than  his  charity,  and  hu  preferred  having  his 
dinner,  which  was  eerved  lo  him  as  ii>.ual  williout  nlyrctiiiri  ;  hut  his 
comrades  punished  him  by  sitting  at  table  with  him  wliilat  lie  ate  iu' 

This  principle  of  emulation,  and  the  dread  of  public  opinion, 
may  cjisily  be  pushed  too  far;  and  however  it  may  suit  the 
French  character,  we  sliould  be  sorry  to  see  a  prominent  place 
given  to  it  in  an  English  cslahlishnient.  \ti  one  can  doubt  its 
power  as  a  motive  of  action,  and  if  reformatory  schools  aimed 
at  nothing  beyond  the  maintenance  of  discipline,  and  the  per- 
farmance  of  work  within  their  own  jwecincts,  we  might  havn 
lees  to  say  against  it.  But  they  are  only  means  to  an  end,  and 
that  end  is,  the  implanting  in  the  pupil  such  principles  of  conduct, 
such  feelings  of  religion,  such  strength  of  mind  under  temptation, 
as  may  preserve  him  from  evil  when  ho  bas  left.  There  is  danger 
lest  the  lad  who  strains  every  nerve  lo  win  llie  praise  of  his  com- 
rades in  a  contest  of  honour,  should  be  eijuoUy  ready,  on  falling 
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into  bad  company,  to  «xert  himself  to  obtain  tUeir  applause  by 
audacity  in  mrne;  and,  though  we  advance  the  idea  with  feav 
and  trembling,  we  cannot  help  submitting  that  perhaps  Ihetc  was 
something  as  respcrtnble  and  as  indicalive  at  future  steadiness 
in  the  moral  courage  of  the  little  hero  who  ate  his  dinner  while 
the  rest  looked  on,  as  in  the  fear  of  ridicule  which  had  vcrv  pro- 
bably induced  some  of  his  critics  to  give  up  theirs, 

A  refinement  upon  the  system  of  mutual  responsibility  is  to 
be  met  with  in  the  establi&hmenl  of  Petit  Boui^,  near  Covbeile, 
where  Mr.  Hall  informs  us  that  ho  found  several  of  the  inmates 
undergoing  iinpriHonment  merely  as  'protectors'  or  bondsmen, 
'  the  meaning  of  which  is  this:  when  a  bciy  hns  made  himself 
liable  to  imprisooment,  he  is  sometimes  set  at  liberty,  on  pro- 
curing security  lor  his  future  better  Iwhaviour,  by  getting  a  boy 
of  good  character  to  engage  himself  to  undergo  the  punishment 
should  the  culprit  thus  let  out  offend  again.'  The  idea  of  this 
vicarious  punishment  seems  strange,  but  it  must  awaken  many 
of  the  best  feelings  of  our  nature  iin  the  part  of  both  protectors 
protected,  and  may  someUmes  serve  to  remind  both  that 
misconduct  in  ordinary  life  seldom  fails  to  bring  trouble 
upon  others  as  well  as  upon  ourselves,  and  thus  to  make  lljem 
weigh  mure  strictly  the  cunsequcuccs  of  tbelr  faults.  The  moral 
lesson  is  so  good  that  we  are  disposed  to  waive  the  objection 
wbub  we  should  otherwise  lake  to  this  exceptional  aiTangement; 
but  we  must  repeat  our  caution  against  the  whole  class  n£ 
wbat  are  called  '  interesting '  modes  of  Ireatment  in  tlicsc  insti- 
tutions, which  are,  we  think,  exposed  to  no  diuiger  more  serious 
than  tliat  of  being  made  into  plavlhings  bv  those  who  take  them 
up  because  ibej  are  the  fashion,  or  to  gratify  a  passing  desire  for 
a  nnTcl  khid  of  excitement.  Hundreds  of  visitors  may  lounge 
through  Meltray  or  Red  Hill,  as  they  would  through  a  zoological 
gMdea  or  a  palace  of  induslry.  for  the  sake  of  amusing  tliemselves 
witli  the  sight  of  Lime  criminals,  and  with  the  inspection  of  new 
and  ingenious  devices  for  iheir  management,  and  such  persons 
will  be  best  pleased  where  the  grealest  novelties  ore  eiLhibitcd; 
hut  those  who  have  at  hearl  tlic  true  welfare  of  (he  children,  will 
witness  with  pain  the  icudemy  tu  buoy  lliem  up  during  their 
residence  in  the  school  willi  supports  which  do  not  strengtben 
dism,  and  which  thev  will  lind  altogether  withdrawn  as  soon  as 
they  go  out  into  the  world,  Teacidng  them  to  be  good  by  means 
of  annrlificial  system  of  emulation,  is  like  leacliing  ihcm  to  swim 
witii  (lie  aid  of  bladders:  it  is  not  the  truo  way  to  give  firmness 
I        and  ktabillly  to  their  character. 

^B        One  of  the  most  valuable  parts  of  the  Mettray  system  is  the 
^K  patronage  (ns   it  is   called)  of  the  lads  who  leave  the   school. 
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Afler  remaining;  at  Mettray  about  four  years,  nr  sometimes  more, 
the  boys  are  usually  provided  with  situations  in  the  employment 
of  farmers  and  tradesmen  in  various  parts  of  France  : — 

'No  ilitlicuhy  \s  foiind  in  providing  for  tliem,  there  beiuff  more 
upplii^atiuDs  tlian  can  be  sati.-^ed.  WheJicver  a  boy  u  thus  plitced  out, 
a  "  patron"  is  oblainwl  for  him,  i.e.,  some  gentlpmnn  in  the  neigh- 
bniirhood  \a  engag^ed  to  interest  himself  in  his  conduct  and  welfare. 
Re^iorls  from  these  patrons  are  obtained  every  sin  months,  from  which 
a  ti.'t  is  made  out  and  suspended  in  the  lar<^  fchoul-room  of  the  colony. 
stating  tlie  situation  and  character  of  the  youths  who  have  left.  This 
is  called  Llie  ■'  Table  des  Colons  plac(.«,"  If  the  lad  behave  well,  he 
is  presented,  on  arriving  at  his  twentieth  year,  wiih  a  ring  engraveH 
with  ail  appropriale  device.  If  he  turn  oiil  ill  while  under  Iwentj' 
years  of  age,  he  is  either  received  back  for  a  farther  trial,  or  is  sent  lo 
tlie  house  of  correeiion  frnni  wliich  he  originally  came,  and  remains 
there  till  tlie  end  of  liis  senience.'" 

The  value  of  this  system  of  patronag'e  cannot  be  exaagerated. 
Those  who  have  anv  practical  acijiiaintance  willi  the  temptations, 
the  rebuffs,  ami  the  ilifficullies  of  nil  kinds,  to  which  youths  who 
have  once  fallen  into  crime  are  exposed  when  tliey  seek  to  regain 
a  piisilion  in  society,  will  easily  imagine  of  what  advantage  it 
must  be  to  them  to  have  the  counlennnce  of  a  person  who 
has  undertaken  to  interest  himself  in  their  behalf.  The  doty 
which  the  patron  undertakes  is  one  which  involves  little  trouble. 
It  is  ont  he  who  obtains  the  situation  for  the  youth,  nor  does  ho 
make  himself  in  anyway  responsible  for  his'  good  behaviour; 
he  merely  engages  to  visit  him  from  time  to  time,  to  show  him 
that  he  is  not  forgotten  by  those  who  have  taken  nn  interest  in  liim, 
and  to  report  periodically  to  the  Society  which  has  placed  him 
out  whether  he  is  going  on  well.  An  encouragement  is  thus 
afforded  to  the  welt  disposed  ;  while  the  liability  to  recommittal  to 
prison  in  case  of  misbehaviour  operates,  on  the  other  hand,  as  a 
check  upon  those  who  are  inclined  to  do  wrong. 

Omitting  any  farther  notice  of  foreign  institutions  (though 
Ruysselode  in  Belgium,  and  several  other  establishments  in 
France,  Holland,  and  elsewhere,  ileservc  particular  description 
if  our  space  aihnittetl  of  it),  we  will  come  at  once  to  the  efforts 
which  have  been  made,  and  the  success  wliich  has  been  attained, 
in  our  own  countrv.  We  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  any  detail 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  various  plans  for  the  reclaiming  and 
training  of  the  young  victims  of  parental  neglect,  with  which  the 
names  of  Robert  Raikcs,  of  Gloucester  (founder  of  Sunday- 
Bciionls    in    17Slj,  John    Pounds,    of  Portsmoath,  and    Sheriff 

I         •  Report  on  McltKij.  by  the  Her.  Sydnsj-  Tomer,  and  T.  Psjuter,  Esq. 
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Wntsim,  of  Alicrdfcn,  ru-e  so  honourably  coiiuecti-d.  Tlio  Siiii- 
duy-scli(K)1,  intenili'd  iit  first  for  tlie  poor  abandoned  cliihiren  who 
swixmH-il  in  tlie  slrccls,  was  soon  nppriipnaled  as  a  valuable  edu- 
c.nlional  institution  bv  a  higher  rlass;  tlience  arose  tlje  neffsslly 
for  n  further  provision  for  the  orijrinal  objects  of  cDiii  pass  ion — 
and  tlie  Sundnv-scUocil  gave  birth  lo  the  Ragged  Srlioul  and  tin.' 
Industrial  Feeding  School.  The  Refuge  for  the  Destitute,  and 
the  House  of  Occupations  attached  to  Bridewell  and  Bcllik-iii 
Hospitala,  are  also  deserving  of  notice  in  connexion  with  the 
movement.  These  inslltulions,  however,  though  they  may  have 
given  huiis  to  the  promoters  of  tlie  Reformatory  scheme,  ave 
in  tiiemselves  not  so  mucli  reformatory  as  preventive.  The 
Reformatory  Schools,  properly  so  called,  derive  their  pedigree 
from  thre>^  sources  —  the  Philanthropic  Society,  the  Juvenile^ 
Prison  al  ParkhursI,  and  the  Children's  Friend  Society  of  Cnpt. 
Brenton,  and  the  Hon.  Miss  Murriv.  It  is  to  these,  therefore, 
that  we  have  now  lo  direct  attention. 

The  Philanthropic  Society,  as  we  have  already  said,  was 
founded  in  the  year  1788.  Its  birth-place  was  in  Hackney,* 
whern  two  or  three  cottages  were  hired,  in  which  a  dojten  hoja 
were  collecied  together,  very  much  on  the  principle  afti.'rwarila 
adopted  at  the  Rauhe  Haus.  Tiie  objects  contemplated  were  the 
tvacue  of  the  children  of  convicts,  and  the  reformation  of  such  ns 
htid  l>^en  convicted  themselves.  The  school,  winch  soon  afliT 
its  establishment  was  removed  lo  St.  George's  Fields,  was  dividrd'l 
into  three  distinct  branches,  one  for  the  suns  of  convicted  f<-lutis^j 
the  second  for  their  daughters,  and  the  third  fur  criminal  boys,* 
It  contained  workshops  fur  shoemnking,  tailoring,  ropemnking.  and 
Bimilarpnr]>oses,  and  a  large  number  uf  child)  en  passed  throu^^h  it 
with  hcni-'ril.  In  1S43  some  changes  were  made  in  the  cstahliali- 
ineQl,  oci-aiinned  i>artly  by  the  fact  that  the  alteration  in  the  laws  lor 
tlio  relief  of  the  poor  had  rendered  it  less  necessary  for  the  assw- 
cialiou  to  provi<ie  for  the  children  of  coDvids,  while  tho  dcTuandi 
fur  admission  on  the  part  of  juvenile  criminals  ihcinsclves  hud 
largely  Increased,  The  girls'  school,  which  had  long  hccn  eon- 
Gned  to  the  daughters  of  convicts,  was  given  up.  Tlie  hoys' 
acliuot  was  dilTcrently  arranged,  and  the  time  during  which  ihn 
boys  were  to  be  kept  in  it  was  shortened.  After  these  alterations 
(lie  rote  of  admissions  increased  fourfold.  In  1^-lG  tlie  Rev. 
Sydnev  Turner,!  cljajdain  to  the  institution,  who  from  the  time 
of  his  Appointment  in  1S4I  had  devoted  himst'lfto  the  pronio:ioa 
of  iU  inleroatt,  visited  Mettray,  in  company  with  Mr.  I'aynter,  a 

•  Vtie  Evidence  of  Rev.  Sjdnoj  Turner  before  the  Home  of  Comifi'mi  Com- 
mitlee.  ISS-i. 

t  Mr.  Syilnvf  Turner  ii  a  son  of  llic  wcll-kaowo  Stianiii  Turner. 
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poUce-magtsUHte  of  Middlesex.  Upon  tbeir  retain,  tUesr  two 
gentli'incn  presented  an  luterestln;;  report  upon  t)ie  Fremli  rsCa- 
btislimeot,  and  rcconim ended  that  various  impruvementa  s'luulil 
be  introduced  into  their  own.  Amongst  tliese  ncrc  an  in  ivuaed 
ivatclifulnris  over  tlie  cells  for  aolitiiry  imprisonment ;  a  iiiore 
systematic  publication  uf  lists  of  merit ;  a  greater  atuunnt  ol  in- 
dividual superintendence;  and  the  formation  of  a  normal  school 
IfiT  the  training;  of  niasltTS.  A  more  notable  step — tlie  remc-il 
of  the  institution  from  London  into  the  counirv — was  not  decided 
on  for  two  or  three  jears ;  but  in  April,  1849,  this  imporlaut 
chiin^e  was  made  ;  the  estate  of  RmI  Mill  near  Reigate  was  pui^ 
chased  ;  and  Prince  Albert  laid  the  foundations  of  the  present 
ngricultural  colony. 

Reil  Hill  maybe  described  as  the  English  Metlrav.  It  comprises 
at  present  about  230  inmates,  who  are  divided  into  sis  families, 
each  occupvin^  a  s^'paratc  bouse.  The  bouses  arc  further  apart 
tlian  at  Metlray,  which  is  an  advantiige,  as  it  enables  the  family 
system  lo  be  more  perfectly  preserved.  Each  bouse  is  intended  to 
[•conbiin  about  forty  boys,  under  a  separate  master,  forming  a 
imily  which  should  be  lte|}t  toother  ns  niucli  as  possible, 
aliboiigh  in  the  course  of  instruction  ihcy  must  necessarily  be 
sometimes  separated,  as  when  some  of  them  are  sent  to  join  the 
carpenters'  or  brick  makers'  classes,  and  even  in  some  of  the 
labour  parties  employed  ujwn  the  land.  The  highly- wrought 
system  of  emulation  which  we  noticed  as  the  mainspring  at 
■  .Mettrav  is  less  prominent  at  Red  Hill,  where  the  governing 
lijirinciple  by  wbicli  the  buys  are  incited  to  woi  k  appears  rather 
to  be  the  hope  of  reward. 

'  A  sj-stem  of  small  enniings,'  fays  Mr.  Turaer,*  'or  rewards  for  la- 
bour, varying- according  to  the  boy's  hiiiuatrial  exertion  from  ojie  penny  (o 
fourpeuce  or  fivepeiice  a  week,  will  allow  of  a  syslein  of  sinull  fines  or 
penalties  for  all  the  lighier  cIhs-cs  of  uiiRconduct,  au«l  make  thti  buy  his 
own  regulator,  giving  him  a  direct  inlurest  in  hi^^  gwoci  or  bad  bulia- 
vioiir.  If  it  bp  arrangfxl  ihai  sundry'  little  luxuries,  such  as  cufTee  for 
breakfast,  treacle  with  his  piidiliiig  for  diiiuer,  sweets,  fruit,  postage- 
stamp!',  k[iive<i,  iieek-haudkercliiels,  .Smiilay  cap»,  tlie  Jouniciy  home 
when  allowed  to  go  fur  a  liuliday  to  see  bis  fricuds,  Slc,  he  all  paid  for 
by  the  boy  liiniaelf  out  of  these  ^alue  earnings,  and  he  diminislied  and 
jiiilerfi-red  with  therefore  by  tlie  fines  which  folly,  nr  disobedience,  or 
'biiJ  temper  involve,  the  power  of  the  sj'steiu  as  an  instrument  of  disci- 
pljiie  will  Tiooi)  be  fell.  It  cmitributcs  most  eraentially  to  the  teaching 
tlie  Ixiy  what  be  most  needs  to  learn,  self-control,  and  sclf-regulaliou. 
Il  hus  beejj  in  full  action  at  Red  Hill  since  we  began,  six  years  agu; 
and  I  believe  it  has  beuii  a  matter  of  no  ftnall  surprise  lo  those  who 
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wfili:li  and  ioqiiire  into  thi?  dailv  w(irkin>.'  of  the  sctiool,  llint  our  boy»  j 

ktwp  witlilu  our  buuiiiiarii^  ami  nU^rve  imr  rulfs  as  to  w<>rk  atitl  [il$ci->l 
pliui?  su  Bte^iilily.  au>l  uitli  ti>  liilW  ijjierforeiice.  or  direct  ci>]ii|iiiUii>iu  I 
Tlic  wcrel  w,  ihal  i?ji.-Ii  buj  if  ris-punsilile  iur  hiiiiK*lf,aad  fveU  'Iwt  liOr  I 
liaj  liiiintftliiiii,'  at  slake ;  liuit  li«  \&  duiiig  his  ouii  buaiiiuss  iu  fjict,  and 
is  a  ffuiii'T  or  lirsir  by  hi»  own  act." 

Thci-e  is  no  douI)t  tliat  tliis  systom  bpg^ta   in  tlie  boys  a  large  J 
amuunt  of  i?iiL'r{ry,  and  is  a  valuable  aui^iltary  to  that  nbirli  uiirstl 
be  tli(.-  mainspring  of  all  snunrl  refDrmutury  action, — tlie  pei^uiial  I 
rcli;i>iiius  iadueiKe  wbit  b  is  brouglit  [u  bcoi'  upon  each  iiiiii^  Iiliuil, 
If  wi!  were  disposed  tn  be  bjporcrilieal,  we  should  say  llial  llrero 
is  a  danjiT  in  an  elabi>rate  system  of  rewards,  appurtioncil  tn  tliai 
exact  oitiouut  n[  work  doni.-  by  each  boy,  inasmuch  as  it  li'ada  I 
theiD  to  iii-glect  sucli  work  as  cannot  be  paid  by  the  piece,  andl 
has    thus  a  leodency  to   unfit  theui  fur  the  luminon  dny-worKl 
system  nf  Kn;^lisli  lilV.      As  a  training  f>ir  the  colonies  il  is  bi'ttiT  I 
suited,  and  Mr.  Turner  points  with  jusl  gratification  to  the  vijjuuf  I 
whicli   bis  pupils  display  in  the  bush  or  tiic  backwootls.     Ouri 
observation  doe*  nut  apply  to  a  gem-ral   systeni  of  ri'warils  fi>r| 
iDdustry  and  good  comlucl.     But  even  then  we  must  urye  liiati 
Other  incentives  to  exertion  ought  not  Ui  be  forgotten  ;  that  boys 
should  be  lauglil  to  work,  uut  only  that  tiiey  may  be  paid    for 
what  lliey  do,    but  because  it  is  their  duty  lit  olxy  ihuae  set  over 
tliem  ;  and  that  they  sliuuld  be  made  to  reflect  upon  the  perma-J 
nent  advanta;;;es  thcv  may   draw   ficini   the   education  tli>'>    are! 
rereivin;;  and  the  baldti  lliey  arc  acquiring,  and  not  only  upi>a] 
ibe  immediate  benefit  wliidi  they  are   to    derive  from   g'tlingl 
thruiigh  a  particular  tiisli.   While,  houcver,  wc  address  this  caiitioM 
Iu  tliose  who  may  be  disposed  to  attribute  too  much  of  thi"  siicie&s^ 
of  lied  llill  to  the  system  of  wliich  we  have  been  speakiii;*,  and 
thnri'fore  unduly  to  exalt  the  merits  ol    that  system  as  a  niode  of 
rcformatiiin,  we  are  ready  to  acknowledge  llial  Mr,  TuniiT  him- 
self put:i  forward   as  prominently  as  any  m:m  can  du  tlie  p'lra- 
mount  importance  of  personal  religious  influence  over  the  1hj\s  ; 
and  that  il  is  on  such  influence  tliat  he  chiefly  relies  for  tuicesa 
in  his  work.      His  excellent  remarks    upon  the  alanip  of  man 
required   fur  a  master,    show  that  it  is  not  ti>  rewards  ihnt   he 
luuks  for   bending  the  stubborn  temper,  or  softening  the  hard 
hc&rt,  however  useful  he  may  find  them  as  part  of  the  macliimry 
for  carrying  ou  the  scliotil ; — 

'  Tuu  want  [for  master]  a  rdi^uus  man.  T  menu  n  man  wh'i  lakts 
up  Ills  work  at  a  mI«i(iQ, — sotiietiiiri;^-  giv^n  bhn  tu  Jo  by  GoiI,-~Mim()- 
thiii)^  ill  wliith  he  is  resp'itisible,  not  uuty  fur  Uie  mi^iis  be  iist«  or  tliv 
uiifihods  he  pursues,  hut  fur  the  results  he  atlaiiis  Itj.  Such  a  miui 
viewi  his  work  as  one  wbioli  he  cannot,  d^re  nut  leave,  just  to  get  more 
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•olarj',  more  leisure,  lf-?3  worry,  or  less  cnntinemeNi.      Sncii  a  ninn 

[eonilucls  bU  work  in  tlie  spirit,  and  by  the  instruments  of  llie  iui»- 

'  rionary.     Not  only  leuchin^,  but  praying;  not  only  admonishing  Hud 

advising,  but  giving  the  daily  cxaiiiplo  ol'  patience,  kiiidne:^,  indut^tty, 

endurance,  aud  devotion  in  Ida  personal  lili.'.     Defure  such   men  ihe 

auibborn  tempers  bend,  the  liani  lioarts  sofion,  tlie  idols  of  vice  and 

crime  are  cast  donn.     Thiy  nci^d  nut  be  in''n  of  extraordinary  latent, 

but  ihcj  niiif.t  bo  men  of  taniesiness,  love,  and  a  sound  mind.    Eamcsl- 

,  uees,  ba^cd  on  lailli  in  tlieir  ivork,  and  shnwn  in  energy  and  re^olulion, 

lis  the  iine  qua  lion.     The  vacillating  and   the  timid,  the  dawdler  snti 

Itlie  ehatterer,  have  no  place  in   Ihe  refornintory  enrerprise  at  all.      I,et 

'the  man  bare  eoniethiii;^  iu  liim  to  be  fenri'd.  while  lie  Hirives  wholly  to 

be  loved,  he  will  soon  prove  himself  viciorioiis.' 

The  Philantliropic  Society  for  many  years  conducted  its 
Loperations  without  any  asslblance  from  tlie  Government,  beyond 
Bucli  as  it  received  by  its  incorporation  in  1806,  As  far  as  the 
, amount  of  the  subsctiplions  ulluncd,  bovs  were  admitted  into  its 
(cliools  gratuitously;  others  were  received  on  the  applicnlioo  of 
'their  friends  or  of  benevolent  societies,  on  payment  of  a  certain 
annual  sum.  In  the  year  1838,  however,  an  Act  of  Parlianient  was 
passed,*  whicb  had  for  its  principal  object  tbe  establishment  of  a 
separate;  prison  forjuvenlle  offenders  (Parkhurst),  but  which  con- 
tained a  clause  enabling  tlie  Crown  to  place  young  offenders  under 
sentence  of  transpoilatioo  or  imprisonment  at  any  Charitable 
Institution  for  their  rcformalion,  on  terms  which  would  give  the 
directors  a  legal  control  over  them.  The  process  was  for  the  Crown 
to  grant  the  lad  a  pardon  on  condition  of  bis  conforminp  to  the 
rules  of  the  place  to  ivhirb  be  was  to  be  sent  If  he  ran  auay, 
or  became  uniii.in.igeable,  the  directors  might  bring  bini  before 
a  single  magistrate,  who  bad  the  power  of  sending  him  baik  to 
prison,  either  for  a  sliort  imprisonment  by  way  of  punishment, 
or,  in  bad  cases,  fur  the  remainder  of  his  oiiginnl  sentence.  We 
are  not  aware  that  this  provision  was  made  much  use  of  at 
the  tiuie  it  became  law.  It  was  probably  intended  to  apply 
to  the  benevolent  cfTorls  wliicli  the  Honourable  Amelia  Murray 
and  Captain  E.  P.  Eicntou  were  then  making  to  rescue  chil- 
dren from  u  life  of  crime,  and,  after  giving  them  a  sound  in- 
dusliial  education,  to  send  them  out  lo  the  colonics.  They 
Lad  established,  in  1830,  a  Children's  Friend  Society,  '  for  the 
purpose  of  reclaiming  the  neglected  and  destitute  children  that 
infested  the  streets  of  the  metropolis,  and  to  find  employment  for 
them  after  they  bad  given  proof  of  their  reformation.'  This 
«»ci3ty,  older  than  either  Mcttray  or  the  Rauhe  Haus,  was 
conducted  upon  principles   very  similar  to  theirs.     In  the  first 
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•even  ycnrs  of  its  pxiitence  the  manascrs  receiveO  about  1400 
cbiltlrcn  under  their  care.  Their  proceeding's  had  obtained 
the  highest  pnconraGjemcnt,  Our  ^rarioua  Queen  bad,  while  yet 
Princess  Viclorin,  accepted  the  office  nf  Patroness,  and  lier  first 
subscription  on  cmninj  (o  the  throne  wns  Riven  lotUe  Children's 
Friends.  The  Committee  had  eslahlished  a.  school  for  boys 
and  another  for  g^irls,  and  had  found  the  means  uf  sending  a 
large  number  of  children  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  other 
dependencies,  where  they  had  apprenticed  the  boys  to  farmers, 
when,  in  183tt,  unfrlendty,  and  for  the  most  part  unjust,  attacka^j 
founded  upon  the  reptesentalions  of  a  worthless  individual,  whoso^ 
calumnies  were  disproved  too  late,  were  made  upon  their  system 
of  a|)preniicesbip  in  the  colonies  ;  rootives  of  the  basest  kind 
were  imputed  to  them  ;  they  were  accused  of  attempting  to  intro- 
dace  a  covert  form  of  slavery  ;  and  though  supported  by  the 
highest  personages  in  the  realm,  and  by  the  consciousness  of 
bavint;  taken  the  most  anxious  pains  to  guard  nr^ainst  the 
possible  abuse  of  the  system,  they  succumbed  to  the  popular 
clamour.  Severe  comments  were  mide  upon  them  in  an  inllueo- 
tinl  public  organ  ;  and  Captain  Brenton's  sensitive  nature  was  so 
keenly  affected  by  the  circumstance,  that  it  is  generally  supposed 
to  have  hastenetl  his  death,  which  took  place  very  suddenly 
within  a  few  days  after  the  attack  had  been  made,  and  before 
there  was  time  to  expose  its  injustice.  In  him  the  Children's 
Friend  Society  lost  its  founder  and  its  mainspring,  and  soon  afler- 
wanls  fell,  to  revive  a|>ain,  under  happier  auspices,  on  the  estate  of 
his  friend  and  follower,  Mr.  Barwick  Baker,  of  Gloucestershire. 
The  Act  of  1838,  as  we  have  said,  had  for  its  principal  object, 
the  establishment  of  the  juvenile  prison  at  Parkhurst,  which  was 
opened  accordinglv  in  the  year  1839,  and  has  since  been  in  con- 
stant operation.  The  Act  speaks  of  the  proposed  prison  as  one 
for  the  reception  of  young  offenders  sentenced  either  to  Iranspor-  i 
Lilian  or  imprisonment ;  but  in  point  of  fact  Parkhurst  has  only 
recei»ed  those  of  the  former  class.  It  contains  accommodatioa 
for  580  inninlcs,  and  is  usually,  we  hclicve,  nearly  full.  The  lads 
wbu  are  sent  tu  it  receive  an  industrial  as  well  as  a  common  school 
-Miucatioo,  and,  after  a  cert<iin  period  of  probation,  were  formerly 
for  the  most  part  sent  out  to  the  colonies,  which  being  now  un- 
fortunately no  longer  open  to  them,  tliey  arc  exposed  to  the  risks 
of  a  return  to  English  life.  The  system  pursued  there  differs  from 
tlint  of  the  reformatory  establishments  of  which  we  have  hitherto 
a|>oken,  in  that  the  institution  lias  more  of  the  air  of  a  prison 
tliaii  uf  a  school,  and  prison  discipline  is  necessarily  enforced 
ibere,  though  not  to  the  same  extent  as  al  first.    This  circumstance 
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hns  '  aused  many  unfuvnuralde  comparisons  lo  be  lirawn  bctwetn 
ParktiUist  aoJ  the  private  ri-furpiafory  scliools ;  and  llie  adviicnle* 
of  tlie  latter  have  ut>t  slinink  from  uilerly  condemning  the  prin- 
cipl'-s  upon  wliit'h  the  former  is  conducted.  It  cnnnot  he 
dmilili»d  thnt  tliey  are  riglit  in  sayins  tl:at  the  prison  system  is 
imporfec't  as  a  means,  and  unsHtisfiiclorv  ns  a  lesl,  of  reforma- 
tion. Tlie  mnml  nlmoBph'-i'e  of  n  y.a<A  is  as  urtifiLinl  as  tbe 
ventilation  of  its  t'dls,  nmi  tliongh  boili  may  iw?  iliown  on 
paper  to  be  excellrnt,  we  helieve  most  people  wouhl  echo 
the  sentimenis  of  the  Judge  who  requesled  ilint  liis  court  mli^ht 
lie  favoured  wilh  a  lillle  more  of  (icmI's  air,  nnd  a  lillle  less 
of  Dr.  Reid's.  A  prison  is  a  place  of  pnnishment.  It  oiigbt 
lo  he  so  ;  for  It  is  intcndf^d  to  dcler  tliosc  outside  its  wuIIb 
from  committing^  crime,  for  fear  of  getting  into  it,  ll  onjjljt  to 
be  so  ;  for  the  offender  against  society  and  acain^t  the  laws  ol  fJod 
requires  lo.  be  taught  thjit  his  crimes  will  bring  down  upon  liim 
the  recompense  uf  sufiering.  But  in  proportion  as  it  is  an  cflec- 
tniil  place  of  punishment,  it  is  likely  to  be  on  ineffetiual  place  r»f 
relormjifinn.  The  nork  of  reformation  is  one  in  which  the  person 
lo  !»•  n-l'ormi"d  nnist  himself  lake  part.  This  he  will  do  if  lie 
lielirvcs  ihiil  the  clfnrts  of  llioae  set  over  him  are  mode  for  his 
own  C""d,  ond  for  tl.nl  alone  ;  btit  if  he  suspects  that  thej  are 
part  of  a  system  of  discipline  and  of  pimishment,  he  will  oppose 
to  them  a  passive  resistance  which  it  will  be  very  difiicull  to 
overcnme, 

'  Onl'donr  work,'  mvs  Mr.  Turner,  speaking  of  Red  fldl,  'entaila 
much  liardship.  and  Iiial  of  courage  nnd  endurance;  aud  lite  London 
or  MaricliMter  thief  rhriiiks  n  uoud  deal  on  ilie  wiiitei'ti  muniin^  from 
the  cold  witid  acid  die  ^ni>w,  mid  is  more  dispusnl  to  luiinye  thuu  to 
work  on  the  hot  sunmier  areniouiia.' 

But  this  repugnance  to  lubour  is  overcome  by  the  spirit  nf 
self-lielp  fulness  to  which  ihe  tone  of  the  school  gives  rise;  while 
in  ttbc  jirisitn  tlie  (lislnstcfid  lalnmr  is  only  regarded  ns  another 
form  of  punishment,  to  be  eiTided  if  poitibic,  to  be  endured  if 
evasion  is  out  of  tlie  qucsiion,  but  seldom  indeed  to  be  embraced 
wilh  cheerfulness.  H'e  have  heard  of  oses  in  which  the  lads  at 
Parkhiirst  hare  dellheiately  taken  poisonous  substances  in  order  to 
avoid  the  field-work.  In  like  mnnner  the  conduct  of  a  lad  under 
prison  distiplinefnniiahesbutan  imperfect  lost  of  his  impriiienirnt. 
Tlie  best,  that  is  ilie  most  docile,  prisoners,  arc  often  those  who 
bave  V  e  smallest  slrensihof  chaini  lor,  and  are  t!ie  readiest  to  yield 
to  the  inducni  e  of  those  nnuiud  llii'm.  \\  Idle  that  influemc  is  aa 
the  side  of  virtue,  tl  e  boy's  ronihicl  ninv  be  irreproachable  ;  but 
it  mnv  hfippen  notwilhsUmding  that,  at  the  very  fttsl  moment  of 
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Im  falling;  witbln   the  rnnge  of  corrupiia^;  allTaitioni,  lie    will 
be  l«i  *way,  and  all  bis  virtuous  Icssiina  be  furgalton. 

Sat:\i  views  aa  these  have  hecn  fihly,  snd  vc  lliink  cnnvinc- 
iuslr,  )nit  furuiird  agnintt  the  Parkhursil  &_vs(ciii.  Tlii-ii  uuthors, 
*ircver,  have  in  some  rcsppcia  done  li'is  than  jiisiire  tu  lliat 
nt  cstuhli^hiiiciit.  It  ought  to  be  remc-mbori'd  llint  Parlthiiivt 
ill  tiic  worst  cases — the  i>ftcn'ioawt.icd  (rinilniiU, of  whom 
cnn  be  made  in  this  couiilry,  and  who  arc  therefore  con- 
6«nned  (o  leave  it.  When  Mr.  llall  visited  tie  Frmch  State 
Ro&rmnlury  at  Giiillon,  nad  put  r[iiestions  ns  to  its  resulls  as 
OMnpartHl  with  lliose  at  Mettrav,  t)>tf  managers  vcrv  irunkl}'  told 
him  thill  thej  did  not  pvoless  lo  place  their  woik  on  a  level  with 
that  institution,  and  assi^nrd  the  following  reasons  : — 

•The  refuse  rpjectci!  hy  ilie  private  efihiiiifs  as  being  inciirnhle  u 
_JWCCwarity  iienl  lo  the  ('Liilral  Prison,  wliicJi  lias  no  such  mentis  of 
IrificBtiim  or  |ii;iimhniei>t :  M.  de  Mei7.,  too,  is  absoluir;  inat^ter;  lie 
spend  his  iiiiiDey  as  he  likt-*,  aitU  may  iiiube  niij  chuii^.s  in  !iis 
■B,  mill  try  any  ev|ii'rimpiit»  liiat  occur  Id  liiin  accurdiiig  to  liid 
own  judumciit  ami  \:iniii  pleasure.  Tin)  ilifector  "f  a  iii'iiaun  rviilrule, 
on  the  coiitraiy.  Iiai  u  liiuiti-d  sum  jilacid  at  liis  dt'posal,  for  every  sou 
of  which  )ie  has  to  gl^e  a  aihii'le  accouiii,  and  hdlh  in  espcudjiiirc  aud 
general  management  lie  i»  'ieil  tloun  to  a  strict  routine,  In  wliich  tlie 
Minister  of  the  Iiiifrior  has  alone  ihe  ]iowtr  to  make  the  slightest 
variotion.'  • 

Pretisply  the  same  line  of  arcument  is  adopted  by  CaptainJ 
O'Brien  \  in  his  rumparisun  of  Pailtlmrat  and  Red  Hill— 

'  I'ttithur^t  ik'ids  with  oil  ilescriptions  of  juvenile  offrndert.  anil  with 
1  descriptions  of  lein|MT  Diid  of  eoiliicip-w.  mid  liiere  we  run  eoiiirol 
'  ullerly  liad  aiid  uiinily.     They  eaiiimi  do  ii>  at  iht^  Pliilniiilir(i|>ic 
Sevcml  lads  ulio  were  at  ihe  Piillaiilhnipir,  and  were  sent  away,  liave 
been  Iransfc-rred  to  Parkhur^t  for  us   to  biiiig  into  order.     I  tl>inl^„ 
l^oin,  thiit  Paikhurst  i>  regulated   upon  a  system   in   nhich  oriljimr 
peiM)n»  placed   in  uiilhorily  wdl   proiiuce  goml   rr^ults  ;   litit  it  iipiiear 
to  me  lluit  the  sucC'ss  nf  tlie  i'liilanllimjiic  ilepei  il$  entirety  upon   tliftl 
Wtsilum.  forheamnee,  firia»e^B,  and   tact  of  tlie  individiud  at  its   licnd.j 
If  lll(  Plillantlinipic  irere  inken  as  s  model,  the  eojiies  n'onid  be  fnnnd] 
grtiprally  to  be  tnihires,  thnmgh  the  inrapneity  of  (he  govwiiors.      It 
»  not  eiery  day  ihni  yiii   can  find   a   man  like  Mr.  Tunter  to  liike 
ebursenf  Mich  an  inftilulicin.' 

This  Inst  ohservatinn  joea  nrar  to  the  root  of  the  mutter.  No , 
mere  system,  however  jirifect,  can  produce  the  vesiilts  whiclfl 
may  be  attained  by  kchIous  mm  of  real  fitnes«,  placed  iindBP 
farourahlc  circiimslanci-s,  and  allowed  their  own  way;  but  ihei 
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qualities  which  go  to  tnnkt?  up  fitness  for  a  wiirk  like  tbis  are 
rari'lv  lu  be  met  with  ;  niiil  bowever  gladly  a  Goveriiinenl  may 
avail  ilstir  of  the  servites  of  such  perstins  when  they  find  them, 
they  wnulil  do  wninK  tu  risk  the  success  of  an  important  cause 
upon  the  cbanccs  of  being  at  till  times  able  to  find  Turners  or 
De  Metzes. 

The  system  of  Parkhurst  nppenrs  to  have  heen  much  im- 
proved of  late  venrs,  in  consequence,  no  doubt,  of  the  experience 
acijuired  at  Red  Hill  and  elsewhere,  as  well  as  of  that  furnished 
witiiin  its  own  walls.  The  charatterisiic-s  of  the  prison  have 
l>een  made  less  prominent,  and  those  of  the  Industrial  School 
brought  out  into  stronsrcr  relic-f.  More  field-woik  is  done,  and 
li-ss  liuie  spent  upon  school-room  instruction,  which  was  formerly 
carried  lo  an  absurd  length.  These  changes  arc  said  to  have 
produced  a  pood  effett  upon  the  tone  of  the  school.  The  tbap- 
laJHs  and  officers  report  a  marked  diminution  in  the  number 
of  olVences  committed,  aud  state  that  they  never  saw  the  boys 
so  cheerful  and  contented.  Wc  cannot  but  think  that  too  much 
has  been  made  of  some  instances  of  insuhortil nation  and  mischief, 
of  which  ne  should  have  lienid  Utile  lind  they  occurred  in  a 
private  esloblishment.  Much  ivas  said  before  the  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  as  to  tlie  attempts  at  escape,  and  great 
stress  was  laid  upon  the  unfortunate  occurrence  of  an  attempt 
OD  the  part  of  some  of  the  bovs  to  set  the  prison  on  &re.  But 
unsatisfactory  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  that  they  should  have  been 
ready  to  adopt  so  unscrupulous  a  method  of  getting  out  of  gaol 
(for  that  was  their  sole  object),  a  far  worse  instance  of  attempted 
arson  is  on  record  at  the  Raulic  Haus,  where  M.  Wichcrn  men- 
tions that  several  of  the  bovs  had  on  one  occasion  laid  a  plan  to 
burn  the  whole  buildings  when  liis  wife  sliould  be  confined,  and 
■when  they  expecleil  tliat  his  attention  would  be  engrossed  by 
her.*  With  regard  to  simply  rumiing  away,  it  is  absurd  to 
lay  any  stress  on  its  occurrence  at  ParkhursI,  when  we  find, 
from  the  last  report  of  the  Philanthropic  Society,  that  in  the 
year  1854  thirteen  desertions  took  place  from  Red  Hill,  and  that 
in  addition  to  these  tiiere  were  thirly-six  (we  should  rather  say 
librty-seven,  for  eleven  bovs  ran  away  twice)  unsuccessful  attempts 
at  escape;  and  we  believe  that  at  every  private  reformatory  the 
esperiencc  is  similar.  In  one  of  our  most  successful  schools,  the 
manager  has  occasionally  had  recourse  to  the  device  of  attaching 
a  runaway's  spade  lo  his  hand  by  means  of  a  handcutf  round 
his  wrist  and  its  handle.  In  his  case  the  expedient  is  applauded, 
but  wc  cnimot  help  suspecting  tliat  had  it  first  been  adopted  at 
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Parklmrst,  we  should  have  had  a  burst  of  indignation  at  so  coer- 
cive a  pr(K  ceding.  Nor  is  running  away  any  proof  of  a  jircul  iai'ty 
antrnctiibtr  rhnrarler.  ll  is  ofleu  ihe  result  of  a  sudden  impulse, 
sotnelinies  of  mere  playfulness.  There  ivns  a  case  in  which  five 
bofs,  working  in  a  party,  with  a  single  superinlendcnt,  went  off", 
as  tlicy  afterwards  admittcil,  as  a  praitlcal  demonstration  of  the 
theorem,  that  if  five  people  run  five  different  ways,  the  keeper 
can  only  caiih  one  of  tliem.  Bnys  will  he  boys  ;  and  when  tlicy 
get  tnsetlier  there  is  no  limit  In  the  mischief  they  will  do.  The 
farmer's  Rule  of  Boy  in  the  West  of  Eng-land  lays  down  the 
following  scale  for  the  value  of  their  labour : — 

1  hoy  is  a  boy ; 

2  Imys  are  half  a  hoy  ; 

3  boys  are  no  boy  at  all. 

We  believe  this  is  about  the  truth  of  the  matter,  and  that  the 
managers  of  schools  must  be  prepared  to  treat  their  pupils  on  this 
undiTstnnding. 

We  must  now  recall  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  ilnuse 
in  the  Parkhursl  Art,  which  we  have  already  mentioned,  as  aji- 
plying  lo  private  institutions.  Two  years  before  the  Philan- 
thropic Society  began  its  establishment  at  Red  Hill,  Captaia 
Wiliinins,  then  one  of  the  inspectors  of  Millbank  Prison,  was 
struck  with  the  diminutive  appearance  of  some  of  the  boys  under 
sentence,  who  seemed  to  him  too  !>mall  for  the  discipline  of 
Parkhurst,  as  it  was  then  managed.  He  accordingly  suggested  to 
ihf  yecretnry  of  State  that  advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  pro- 
vision in  tlic  law  to  send  the  boys,  by  way  of  experiment,  to  the 
Pliiluiithropic  Society.  The  boys  for  the  most  part  turned  out 
well,  which  led  to  an  extension  of  the  practice,  and  in  the  course 
of  tlie  sHccfeding  years  a  gooil  many  subjects  were  selected  from 
variitus  prisons,  who  should  go  to  Red  Hill,  and  afterwards  lo 
one  of  our  lolonies.  In  nrdi'r  to  this,  it  was  at  first  considered 
nece^siiry  that  the  boy  should  have  been  sentenced  to  trans- 
]Kirmtion,  or  at  nil  events  lu  a  long  period  of  imprisonment; 
and  cduris  of  justice  soon  be^an  to  present  the  anomalous  spec- 
tacle of  i-hildren  sentenced  for  slight  offences  to  much  longer  terms 

piinislimeni  than  woidd  have  been  awarded  to  adults,  for  the 

owed  purpose  of  geltinj' them  into  this  charitable  institution. 

le  prai  lire  mislil  in  time  have  grown  into  a  well  defined  legal 
fiction,  and  have  taken  its  place  beside  John  Doe  and  Richard 
Roe.  hjtd  not  on  active  movement  been  in  progress  for  a  further 
development  of  tlie  reformalory  principle. 

In  the  year  18<il  three  distinguished  leaders  of  the  reforma- 
tory 
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tory  cause — Mist  Oirpnntcr,*  Mr,  M.  T).  Hill,  and  Mr,  Sydney 
Turner — inviletl  all  persons  intin'psted  in  the  inattiT  to  mpM 
and  discuss  it  A  confernnce  was  nnrordingly  held  at  Bir- 
min^Kam  in  Dwembw  cif  tliat  year,  the  procoedings  nf  wliirb 
were  nfierwiirds  pHntrd  in  tiie  funn  of  a  pamphlet,  and  widely 
circulated.  At  tliia  couferpnce  llie  siilijccl  nf  rcfiirmatory 
sclidols  was  placed  in  almiisl  every  possible  light  by  the  variuiis 
speakers.  Some,  like  the  Rev.  VV.  C.  Osbom,  chaplain  to  the 
Bath  Hnuse  wf  Correciion,  brought  f»rKard  striking  fatii  to  show 
how  the  unfortunate  cbililffn  thnt  uncc  euter  tbc  criminal  class, 
take  lip  crime  as  a.  prufession.  and  ehb  and  flow  into  and  nut  of 
our  gaols  with  periodital  regulavilj  ;  i^theis,  like  the  Rev.  J, 
Clay,  chaplain  of  Preston  Gaul,  showed  to  how  gnat  an  extent 
the  sins  of  ihi-se  cliililren  were  cbargeablc  tin  parental  ne(r]ei  t, 
and  also  to  what  n  large  amount  society  was  a  loser  hy  jmenile 
depredations.  Mr.  Sydney  Turner  described  Red  Hill,  and  gave 
a  sketch  of  the  slate  nf  the  law  bearing  on  young  otTcnders,  Mr. 
Wolrychc  Wliitmore  entered  into  details  as  to  the  svstem  of 
industrial  education  succr-ssfnlly  pursued  in  the  Union  Scliool  at 
QuQtt.  Mr.  I'ower,  the  Ret  order  iif  Ipswich,  gave  an  interest ing- 
account  of  the  exertions  of  John  Ellis,  a  shoemaker,  in  a  very 
humble  position  of  life,  who  had  opened  a  sort  of  industrial 
school  in  tlie  ncigbbourliood  of  the  Regent's  Park,  and  liad  sue- 
ceeded  in  reclaiming  several  confirmed  and  expert  London  thieves, 
and  putting  them  in  the  way  of  obtaining  an  hiinetit  livelihood. 
The  chairman  himsi-!f,  Mr.  .\l.  D.  Hill,  the  able  Recorder  of 
Birmingham,  than  whom  no  one  I  as  paid  more  ansioos  allcn- 
tinn  to  the  whole  snbjeci  of  criminal  le;;isln(ion,  cleiu'Iy  laid  down 
the  prini.iples  upon  which  all  were  ayreed.  and  stinimed  up  in 
a  convincing  manner  the  evidence  which  proves  both  thai  criminal 
children  are,  for  the  most  pari,  capable  of  being  reformed,  and 
that  the  cost  of  their  reformation  is  as  nothing  when  compared 
with  that  which  is  entailed  uj)on  society  by  their  maintenance  as 
criminals. 

Tliese^  and  many  other  interesting  particulars,  were  thus  for 
the  first  time  brought  under  the  notice  of  a  great  jwrlion  of  the 
public.  The  attendance  at  the  meeting  had  not  been  very  large, 
and  those  who  had  assembled  in  the  most  sanguine  frame  of 
mind  felt  a  little  disappoinlod,  we  believe,  at  the  apparent  poverty 
'the  result  of  thiur  (onfcrent*  ;  but  tliey  soon  found  that  the 

*  Mi«t  Carpcnii-r  b  chitfly  Urmwii  ti^  lii^i-  IhiiiIie;  but  the  liu  bntii  ululvjirur  id 
llie  field  of  juvenile  rcformalinn  fur  Iwriilj  jfurs,  nud  Iibb  much  prncii.-nl  nc.iitaint- 
Bwx  wtlli  till;  I'DDiIiiinii  of  {he  Inwer  i.-U<s«.  She  is  ni'*  inBUBK'"B  the  Ki'J  LodRF 
SelMOl  fbr  girls,  p«tul>lifh«il  lij  Ltt>)\  N'oi-1  tlyron  at  Clitlou. 
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In  the  war  1852,  a  Comniittep  of  Uip  IIuusc  of  Commons  wa» 
ap|)ointcd  lo  lake  into  ronsidoraiinn  '  tlie  present  treitmrat  of 
crimiiral  and  destitute  juveniles  in  tliis  country,  and  what  cl-,Bnir<^ 
arcdpsirnljle  in  iheir  present  treatment,  in  nrtler  to  siippiv  lnd\is- 
irial  trninin^,  and  lo  rombine  refoinialiiin  niih  the  due  ciirn^cLion 
of  juvenile  crime.'  The  rommiitec  sat  during  two  stssiiina  nf 
parliament,  and  in  1853  prrsi  n'ed  a  Report  slrun^ly  ailvomiint; 
the  refonnalory  system.  In  1854  an  Atl  w»s  passed  (17  and  IS 
Vic,  c.  86)  which  has  placed  ibat  svstrm  upon  a  recognised  basis, 
by  einpowerin2  the  nianii^rs  uf  reforma'wiT  st-hwds  to  apply  lo 
ibe  Secretary  of  St»te  for  liiencos,  and  hy  authorising- judges  and 
maEisirnicK  to  commit  children  under  16  years  of  agB  to  such 
inslilutiiini,  for  periods  varying  from  two  to  fii  e  yi  ars ;  die 
tnnna^rs  bein^  free  to  choose  whelher  they  will  nrrept  ihe 
■htldren  run»i;;ni*d  to  them  or  no',  and  being  armed  niih  full 
Wllliovity  to  control  them  wliile  under  thirir  ore,  and,  if  necea- 
sarv,  to  scud  iheni  to  |>risiin  for  anv  attempt  lo  ahscond  or  for 
atiV  gi*(>5S  breach  of  nilec.  No  child  is  to  be  sent  lo  a  reforma- 
Mary  school  without  undersotng  a  previous  imprlsimmrnl  of  st 
%Dst  a  furlnigrht,  which  mav  of  course  be  made  as  much  lon>^ 
as  the  juilge  thinks  r%ht.  A  power  is  lakca  uf  ehnr^in<r  the 
pkreniG  or  s^uardinns  with  a  weekly  conlrihulian  towards  de- 
fmyin^  the  expense;  and  the  Ttcnsiiry  is  also  autlioiised  to 
assist.  The  pracllce,  we  hclieve,  is  for  the  letter  to  pay  the 
school  manngfrs  at  the  riite  of  five  shillings  a  week  fnr  every 
child  ;  the  sum  obsessed  upon  the  parents  being  lei  ied  from 
them  afterwards  (if  at  nil)  in  aid  of  the  Treasury  contribution. 

Under  this  Act  sevetnl  private  reformatory  schools  have  lieen 
established  ;  hut  even  before  it  had  passed,  the  movement  had 
be^UTL  In  the  early  pari  of  \^bi,  the  year  after  the  Girniingham 
Conference,  Mr.  Barwick  Biiker  nnd  Mr.  George  Beneou^h,  two 
mai'Jstnites  of  Ghmieslirshire,  the  former  an  old  acquaintance 
and  friend  of  Captain  Drenton's,  the  latter  a  youni;  man  fresh 
from  Oxi'urd,  umleituok  to  receive  a  few  irimlnals  in  a  simple 
cettHge  erected  for  l!.e  purpose  on  Mr.  Uak<:r'9  estate  nt  Hnrd- 
wi eke.  near  the  cily  uf  filouf  ester.  The  priniipol  cxp'-nse  fell 
upon  Mr.  Baker:  the  labour  of  suporinlendeiice  clueily  on  Mr. 
Ben::ituch,  wlio  in  the  fir^t  instance  devoted  his  «hoh'  tiiiii'  nnd 
energies  lo  tlie  work,  livina;  eiitiielj  with  tin;  hojs,  ui>rliing  with 
thrm,  dJnin;;  with  them,  and  eien  slei-ping  in  a  small  room 
■djotntng  their  dorniilorv.  The  lads  fir»t  r.-cdvi'd  wt-r.'  fium 
London,  and  nppcar  to  Iiavc  hern  as  dini<'ull  muti-rial  lo  deal 
with   ;is   t'.c   most  ardent  pliilaathropiet  ouuld  desire, — cunning, 
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savage,  and  proficients  in  all  kinds  of  crime; — but  t1ie  Inw  nf 
kindness  and  firm  discipline  prevailed  ovpr  them,  and  they  were 
soon  reduced  to  s(imetbin°;  like  civilisation,  Mr,  Biiker  nt-xt 
turned  his  attention  to  his  own  neighbourhood,  nnd  invited  the 
magistrates  of  Gloucester,  Cheltenham,  and  the  other  chief  towns 
of  the  cijunly,  lo  send  him  the  worst  of  their  boys,  and  especially 
those  who,  liavhlg  become  skilled  in  evil,  were  training  others  to 
follow  in  their  steps.  So  decided  is  the  impression  he  has  maile 
upon  llie  amount  of  crime  in  bis  county,  that  whereas  three  or 
four  years  ago  there  were  reported  lo  be  in  Cheltenham  alone  some 
twenty  Iroys,  under  foiirtceu  years  of  nge,  who  hati  been  convicted 
twice,  llirice,  or  offcner,  there  are  now  supposed  lo  he  not  more 
than  two  boys  nl  large  in  the  whole  county  of  (Iloucesler  wim 
have  been  convicted  more  than  once.  The  Hardwicke  school  is 
the  plainest,  we  might  say  the  roughest,  of  the  institutions  of  Its 
kind  with  which  we  have  any  nctjuaintancc.  There  is  nothins: 
of  ostentation  or  of  undue  comfort  about  it;  nothing  to  tempt 
the  young  criminal,  or  to  excite  envy  in  the  breast  of  liie  honest 
labourer.  But  it  does  its  work  well,  and  its  success  thus  far  does 
not  nilmit  of  [juestioo.  At  the  time  of  its  establishment,  it  was 
Mr.  Baker's  intention  to  induce  his  boys  to  emigrate  after  leaving 
the  school ;  hut  the  great  change  which  has  of  late  years  taken 
place  in  the  relations  between  the  demand  for  labour  in  this 
country  and  its  supply,  has  led  him  to  alter  his  view,  and  be 
now  directs  bis  attention  to  procuring  them  situations  at  bomp, 
in  which  attempt  he  has  met  with  considerable  success. 

The  system  of  home  apprenticeship  presents  manv  ndvnnlages 
over  thai  of  emigration,  inasmuch  as  it  is  cheaper,  enables  those 
interested  in  the  bovs  to  keep  a  closer  look  out  after  tliem,  and 
Qvoirl  the  difiiriilties  on  wliich  Captain  Brenton's  society  was 
wrecked,  and  moreover  preserves  to  England  some  stout  hearts 
and  useful  hands  which  she  cannot  well  spare.  Siill  there  are 
many  cases  in  which  the  associations  of  this  country  are  too 
strong  for  the  hoy's  nascent  virtue,  and  the  only  chnnie  for  him 
lies  in  leaving  his  native  land.  No  invariable  rule  can  be 
laid  down,  and  the  managers  of  schools  must  determine  in 
each  case  according  to  the  circumstances.  The  navy,  it  may 
be  observed,  aifords  an  excellent  resource  in  France,  while  in 
England,  where  scruples  are  entertained  by  the  autlioritics  at  the 
Admiralty  as  to  the  employment  of  lads  who  have  once  been 
convicted,  however  thoroughly  they  may  have  been  reformed, 
the  merchant  service  is  still  open  to  them. 

H  e  must  hurrv  over  our  notice  of  the  other  private  schools. 
Saltley  near  Birmingham,  of  which  John  KIlis,  t!ie  London  shoe- 
maker, is  at  the  head,  and  which  owes  its  origin  mainly  to  the 
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[teviileiice  of  Mr.  Ailderlev,  M.P,  for  soutli  Sindurdstiire ; 
Stuke  VV'oiks.  near  Droitwicii,  I'nuiideil  by  Mr.  Sturgc ;  and 
KingswiNJt],  near  Bristul,  \>y  iMiss  Corjicnter  and  Mr.  Russell 
Scult,  tlute  from  1852.  Since  iLe  Att  of  1854  was  passed, 
man)'  counties  liavc  taken  u]>  tlie  mailer.  Dcvuiuhirc,  \vc  be-< 
lieie,  was  tlie  first  to  move,  and  a  scLool  was  opened  near  Ksele; 
iu  Uie  early  pari  uf  1855,  wliitli  is  ondersloinl  to  be  prospering. 
T!ie  \\  est  Riding  of  Vorksliire,  Berksliire,  Hampshire,  \orfolk, 
CUesliire,  Nonliamptoosliirc,  and  Dorsetsliire  are  among  the 
counties  w  lie  re  the  grcalest  progress  has  been  mode ;  but  Wilt- 
shirr,  Essex,  North  Wales,  Bcdlordsliirc,  Suffolk,  Warwicksliirc, 
Sussex,  Staffordshire,  ami  several  others  are  also  forward  in  the 
work.  For  .Middlesex  a  special  Act  has  been  obUiined,  giving 
powiT  to  raise  a  rate  for  the  establishment  of  a  school.  In  the 
month  of  October  last,  Mr.  Baker,  the  zealous  advocate  of  the 
cituse,  colli^cled  at  bis  house  at  I-Iardwicke  some  25  or  30  persons 
«nga;;ed  in  the  establishment  of  schools,  iu  order  that  ttiey 
miifhl  contpare  notes  as  to  their  experiences  and  their  dlHi- 
culties.  One  of  the  results  of  that  mfeiing  was  the  formation 
of  an  association,  wiuch  is  to  bear  the  title  of  the  Reformaloiy 
Union,  the  objects  of  which  arc  slated  to  be  as  foliows:* — 

To  collect  and  diffuse  ijtformation  heai'ii;^  on  llic  refi>rmatioa 
of  criminals: 

To  promote  the  formation  of  reformatory  institutions  uiiere 
OrTcded,  and  generally  to  advance  the  further  practical  devcio])- 
inent  of  the  reformatory  movement : 

To  consider  and  promote  such  legislative  measures  as  are  still 
muiireii  for  the  better  care  and  refonnation  of  youthful  offenders: 

I'o  assist  in  the  placin;^  out  and  subsequent  guardianship  and 
protection  of  voung  persons  leaving  reformatory  institutions: 

To  consider  and  promote  means  for  the  employment  and  res- 
toration  U>  society  of  discharged  prisoners  : 

To  promote  the  practicol  training  and  preparation  of  etiiciea: 
m.isteis  and  teachers  for  reformatory  iiistitutitini. 

This  association  promises  to  be  of  material  assi^tiuitc  to  the 
reforniiilory  movement.  At  the  present  time  Leuevolent  |icvsona 
are  working  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  each  in  ignoiunco 
of  the  proceediuffs  of  the  rest,  and  sometimes  suffering  serious  iu- 
conreaicnues  wliich  mutual  concert  would  readily  remove.  Means 
ought  also  to  exist  for  enabling  one  institution  to  assist  another 
by  occasional  exchanges  of  boys,  or  by  a  concerted  system  of 
*  patronage'  of  thotc  who  leave  the  schools.     It  may  gfteo  be 
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canvenieut  Ui  si-nil  a  boy  lo  a  school  st  a  Oialniue  friim  bis  own 
Lome ;  thus  a  (iluiicesUr  b<iy  cniiiiiiitlL'il  ti>  ILirdwicko  may 
aiHnnta^raiusly  be  exchanged  fur  a  Ue.iding  bov  comniiiled  Ii>  llie 
Berkshire  School;  or,  again,  a  boy  nUose  sppiiieiit  fitness  ittt 
Bea-ser\iie  rcnilers  ii  desirabli-  to  traiu  hiin  up  fur  it,  may  be 
sent  froDi  an  iiilnud  scliuul  to  Li\crpool,  whcie  a  hulk  tcliool  is, 
we  bdieve,  in  coiili'mplotjon. 

The  training  of  Masters,  which  U  ono  of  the  purposes  of  the 
assDciatiiin,  is  a  matter  of  ihi^  highest  coDScqucncc,  and,  tie  fear, 
of  the  greatest  diSiculty  aliiu.  The  ordinary  run  of  national 
schoolmasters  will  not  meet  tiie  peculiar  want  which  has  to  be 
supplied.  The  special  training  which  it  was  intended  tw  give  at 
HuL-ller  Hall  might  perhaps  in  time  have  produced  tie  right 
clfiss  of  men  ;  but  Knellcr  Hall  has  been  given  up  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  an  element  in  tlie  cal- 
culutiou.  The  suhjfct  is  unc  which  deserves  the  consideration  of 
the  Privy  Council,  and  whicli  may  well  enj^age  theallentjun  of  tlte 
new  association.  A  simple  registration  of  men  willing  lo  undertake 
the  ofiice  would  be  a  useful  measure,  and  if  means  wcic  found 
of  apprenticing  tliem  for  a>  time  to  some  of  the  best  managed 
schools,  a  great  step  would  be  gained. 

With  regard  to  further  legislative  measures  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  experlenie  which  hns  hecn  acquired  is  as  vet  Bufti- 
cicnt  to  justify  tlie  Government  in  advancing  malerially  from  the 
position  which  was  taken  up  hy  the  Act  of  1S54.  There  is,  per- 
haps, something  that  Innks  undignified  in  throwing  upon  private 
benevolence  the  whole  risk,  and  al  h-a&t  one-half  of  the  burden, 
of  a  great  national  esperimeni  ;  but  we  cannot  help  feeling  that 
while  the  principles  of  reformatory  action  are  slill  unsctded  it 
is  much  bi'Iter  that  they  should  be  left  lo  our  Turners,  our 
Bakers,  ami  our  Hills,  to  woik  out  fur  us,  than  that  they  should 
be  entrusted  to  ofllcia!  anihorilles,  who  must  neceasaiily  work  by 
rule,  and  who  may  very  possibly  be  wanting  ui  thai  sympathy 
(ihougli  we  must  own  that  such  men  as  Captain  O'Brien,  Captain 
Williams,  and  Mr.  IVrry.  are  standing  proofs  that  itie  reierse 
will  ofiL'n  be  the  case)  which  is  e^^senliul  to  the  success  of  the 
scheme.  M  e  abstain,  therefore,  from  entering  into  a  discussion 
of  the  questions  invoited  in  a  system  of  governmental  action,  for 
which  ihe  subject  is  not  yet  ripe,  though  appareniiv  approach- 
ing to  ripeness.  \\'hat  the  managers  of  private  re hinua tunes, 
however,  have  a  right  to  demand  from  tlie  legislature  is,  that 
they  should  be  allowed  fair  plav,  and  should  not  be  hampered 
by  unnecessary  difliculties  in  working  out  the  act.  As  the 
law  at  present  stands  stumbling-blocks  arf  placed  in  the  way, 
which  remind  us  of  the   gales  and  dltcbes  so  liberally  sprinkled 
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vati-hini;  of  juur  boy  is  in  itaell  a  work  of  no  smnll  jiitricacj-, 
fur  tiie  An  prestTibes  thai  tlie  contiuitting'  judgr?  or  magis- 
tiatp,  at  ten  minutes'  nolice  (or,  if  tbe  boy  pleads  giiiltv,  at  one), 
ahull  liecide  nut  onlv  that  he  i^  a  Gt  subject  Cot  a  reformatory 
kIiooI,  but  that  he  shall  be  sent  to  school  A,  school  B,  or  sthool 
C,  while,  on  the  oilier  hand,  the  niaiia;:i"r5  ol  A,  B,  ojid  C,  are 
clearly  iufnrined  that  tbej  need  uot  take  ally  given  boy  Dnli'ss 
tliey  choose.  The  n-sull  may  be,  that  the  buy  is  sentenced  to 
school  A,  that  the  managers  refuse  him.  the  school  perlinps  being 
full,  and  that  the  sentence  fails  altogether,  though  B  and  C  may 
both  have  vaeiincies  and  be  renrly  to  accept  the  offeniW-  This 
anomaly  was  jwiitted  out  last  session,  and  Mr.  Addcrlev  intro- 
duied  a  bill  to  correct  it,  which  the  Govemmeot  refused  to 
support,  apparenilv  because  tliey  could  not  bring  themselves  lo 
believe  that  such  a  dead  lock  really  eiLisled  in  the  law.  Tbejr 
will  probably  have  dist'overed  the  truth  by  the  coming  session. 

Another  mntte-r,  which  should  be  attended  to,  is,  the  giving 
grejiliT  facilities  to  school  committce-s  to  cxcliange  boys.  If 
two  schools  l)c  equally  licensed,  it  cannot  signify  to  the  Guvem- 
nent  nhoihcr  the  wccklv  aUowance  for  the  convict  John  bmilb 
be  pud  t4i  the  one  or  tit  the  other.  It  is  true  that  an  exchange 
may  be  ax^omplished  by  means  of  an  appeal  to  the  SecTctar^-  of 
StiitiT ;  but  the  occasions  for  these  steps  arise  sometiines  sud- 
denly, nnd  the  three  or  four  weeks'  delav,  which  the  reference  to 
the  Home  Office  inTolves,  may  make  tiie  whole  difference.  In 
a  taie  within  our  knowledge,  a  boy,  who  was  about  to  lie 
removed  from  a  school  which  had  not  the  means  of  controlling 
him.  to  another  where  much  more  efficient  control  could  have 
bceti  exercised,  ran  away  two  days  before  the  order  of  exchange 
arrived,  and  succeeded  iii  concealing  himself  for  a  considerable 
time. 

Lastly,  it  seems  reasonable  that  if  the  schools  arc  to  be  left  on 
the  piesent  footing,  the  weekly  allowance  (of  5*.  a-hpadj  sliouhl 
be  somewhat  increased.  White  the  private  system  is  continued, 
llie  Oovemnicnt  cannot  be  exjiected  to  grant  public  money  for 
ibe  erection  of  buildings  or  other  purposes  which  involve  tbe 
sinking  of  capital ;  but  when  wc  see  that  these  institutions  have 
becutnc  n  recognised  appendage  to  our  criminal  code,  it  secraa 
nnlj  jiitt  tliat  tlie  current  eipeu^ses  should  be  mainly  defrayed  by 
the  piiblii-  instead  of  bv  individuals.  Five  sliillings  a-week  kt 
present  prices  is  not  quite  suflicieni  to  pay  for  the  board  and 
clothing  of  a  boy  in  estahlishmeols  conducted  on  a  small  scale  ; 
■od  «e  believe  tliat,  in  order  to  make  a  school  tboruugldy  efficient, 
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very  nearly  as  much  marc  will  have  to  be  laid  out  in  BaUries  of 
masters,  luid  otlier  current  es pens os.  Tlie  cost  jipr  head  in  liltle 
scliuoU  is  (if  course  much  greater  than  in  large  ones,  nnd  tlie 
comparative  economy  of  the  latter  may  perhaps  lead  in  due  time 
to  their  general  adopthm  by  the  Slate,  and  In  the  inlroductinn  of 
Government  inanBgeincnt ;  but  while  the  present  system  is  under 
trial,  it  is  bad  policy  to  starve  it,  and  we  believe  that  it  would 
be  well  worth  the  while  of  the  Government  to  increase  the  pre- 
sent allowaiice  (say)  to  7s.  a-wcek  for  each  hoy,  which  would 
pretty  satisfactorily  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  case. 

These  arc,  we  believe,  the  chief  points  upon  which  the 
mamigers  of  reformatories  are  likely  to  require  aid;  but  there 
still  remains  one,  which,  though  not  directly  affecting  them,  is 
of  paramount  imporiance  to  ilic  success  of  the  whole  system,  and 
which  has  hitherto  been  but  imperfectly  attended  to.  H'c  allude 
to  the  provision  for  conipplling  parents  lo  pay  something  Inwards 
their  children's  maintenance.  It  cannot  be  denied  by  the  most 
ardent  eupjiorters  of  the  reformatory  cause,  that  there  is  consider- 
able force  in  the  objection  that  the  advantages  which  the  schools 
offer  to  young  offenders  are  such  as  to  render  it  probable  that 
parents  may  l>c  encouraged  to  neglect  tliejr  chihlrcn,  and  to  allow 
them  lo  run  into  niischief,  in  the  hope  tliat  they  will  nitimntelv  be 
taken  off  their  hands.  W'c  do  not  say  they  would  duliberately  en- 
courage ihem  to  commit  serious  crimes,  but,  as  the  law  now  stands, 
a  simple  net  of  vagrancy  may  l>e  made  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  com- 
mitment to  school,  and  a  benevolent  pair  of  mag-lstralei  who  sec 
John  Stokes'  children  running  wild,  never  fining  to  school,  and  often 
getting  into  scrapes,  are  likely  enough  to  take  advantage  of  some 
trilling  peccadillo  to  send  one  or  two  of  ihcm  to  an  establishment 
where  they  will  he  clothed,  fed,  and  instructed  in  industrial  arts 
as  well  as  in  book-learuing,  at  no  expense  whatever  to  John  Stokes 
liimself,  and  much  to  tlie  benefit  of  their  own  parish  or  neigh- 
bourhood :  whereas  if  the  committal  of  the  children  to  the  school 
were  accompanied  by  an  order  on  John  Stokes  to  pay  a  couple  of 
shillings  a-week  for  their  maintenance,  and  if  that  order  were 
punctually  enforced,  other  parents  in  the  neighbourhood  would 
calculate  whether  it  would  not  be  cheaper  after  all  In  send  their 
own  boys  to  the  National  School,  and  keep  them  from  becoming 
chargeable  in  so  unpleasant  a  way  ;  ond  if  this  be  so  in  country 
districts,  still  more  would  it  be  the  case  in  liondon  and  the  large 
towns,  where  wages  are  higher  and  children  more  neglected. 

Metlray  and  its  system  have  done  great  good  in  France ;  but, 
for  want  of  such  a  provision  as  this,  the  number  of  committals 
of  young  olTcndei's  has  undoubtedly  increased  since  its  establish- 
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menl,"  There  are  but  two  ways  of  cbecking  tliis  tenilencj",  Tbe 
one  is  hi  afTord  to  the  rliildren  of  the  honest  poor  tbe  same 
advnnto^es  of  industrial  training,  &c.,  as  we  afford  to  our  young 
ibievcs,  without  compelling;  them  to  serve  an  apprenticeship  in 
crime  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  them.  This  plan,  we  fear, 
is  greatly  in  advance  ofthe  opinion  of  the  dav,  Tbe  other  is  to 
enforce  parental  responsibility  by  enforcing  the  law  with  regard 
tu  the  contributions  of  the  pnrents  ;  and  tliis,  as  the  more  fea&ible 
ofthe  two,  we  hope  to  see  carried  into  e  Sect  without  loss  of  time, 
and  in  a  tborougblj'  earnest  manner. 


I 


Art.  III. — 1.  Mtnaiidre  :  Etude  Jlistorique  rf   Lilti'raire.     Par 

M.  Guillaume  Guizot.      Ouvrage  couronne  par  I'Academie 

Franfjaise  en  1853,     Paris,  1855. 
2.  Estai  Historiiiue  et  LiUerairc  aur  la   ComMie  de  Mfnandre. 

Par  Cb,  Benoit.    Ouvrage  couronne  par  I'Academie  Fran<;niBe. 

i'aris.  1854. 

SOMK  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  if  in  a  company  of  scholars  and^ 
accomplished  readers  it  bad  been  put  to  the  vote  what  work  \ 
of  all  the  lost  treasures  of  ancient  letters  ibev  would  most  rejoicej 
to  see   retrieved  from  oblivion,   tbe  general  acclamation  would/ 
bave  been  for  a  comedy  of  Menander.     Now  perhaps,  beside 
tliose  who  would  at  once  give  their  suSrage  for  the  later  books  ott 
Livy  or  of  Tacitus,  or  the  writings  of  some  of  the  Greek  philoso-^i 
pIters  known  to  us  but  by  fame,  there  would  be  some  who  have 
studied  Greek  poetry  with  more  intimate  knowledge  and  finer 
perceptions  of  its  esccllence,  who  might  prefer  the  remains  of  the 
tender-hearted  Simonides ;  those  Ditbyrambics  of  Pindar,  to  whicb 
the  odes  which  we  possess  were  esteemed  but  feeble  and  iil'eleas 
lyrics  ;  something  more  of  Archllocbus  or  of  Sappho ;  or  the  rest 
of  tbe  Promethean  trilogy,  or  the  Niobe  or  Bacchic  tragedies  of 
jtschylus,     1'et  Menander  would  still  have  many  voices.     The 
fame  of  tbe  last  of  the  Attic  poets,  the  crowning  glory  of  the 
Grecian  stage,  in  his  own  day  contested  by  more  successful  rivals, 
cut  short  by  premature  death  (he  was  drowned  while  bathing:  in 
the  Pitwus  at   the  age  of  fifly-two,  though   not  before  he  had 
produced  above  a  hundred  plays),  went  on  increasing  in  lustre, 
and  has  left  an  unbroken  tradition  of  bis  transcendent  excellence. 
All  the  later  Greek  writers  might  seem  to  vie  with  each  other  in 

■  Tiii  D.pprar>  from  the  Criniiniil  Relunts.  Il  does  not  proTC  sn  incrpaie  in 
jatruite  enmv  lo  much  b>  in  juvenile  commilairnU.  mnuy  chilJrca  Iwiug  noirr 
bniughl  In  juslicv  vliD  wuuld  rormcrly  bait  bevu  aJ lowed  lo  go  free;  but  eycii  )Oi 
thi-  malt  is  DDiaiieraciory. 

VOL.  xcviji.  NO,  cxcv.  F  extoUm^ 
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extolling  Ills  name.  Plutarch  wrote  a  feeble  and  siogrularly 
unintelligent  comparison  of  Menaniler  with  Arisloplianes,  as- 
serting decidedly  the  superiority  of  Menander,  and  Plutarch 
was  long  held  of  high  authority  even  in  such  matters.  The 
Roman  comedy  seemed  to  be  cscellent,  almost  in  proportion 
aa  it  was  avowtdlv  borrowed  or  translated  from  Menander. 
Plautus,  with  his  genuine  and  orii^inal  humour,  when  he  le.aiiefl 
towards  the  Sicilian  comedy  of  Epicharmus,  more  kindred 
perhaps  to  ihc  native  Italian  farce,  was  heard  with  less  favour, 
and  held  more  rude  and  barbarous  than  when  he  followed  Me- 
nander. Terence,  who  did  hardly  more  than  transpose  or  mould 
up  two  plav^  of  Menander  into  one,  whom  tliroui^hout  tlie  lower 
Ljitin  period,  and  deep  into  the  middle  ages,  the  Christian  writers, 
churchmen,  monks,  and  even  holy  abbesses  (witness  the  theatre 
of  Ilroswiiha),  attempted  to  exorcise  from  the  study  of  their 
disciples,  with  but  feeble  success — Terence  could  not  but  keep 
alive  the  fame  of  his  lost  prototype.  The  Greek  Fathers 
•  (though  it  was  Aristophanes  who  was  said,  from  his  pure  Atti- 
cism, to  have  been  cherished  upon  the  pillow  of  St.  Cbryaostom) 
could  not  suppress  their  regret  at  the  stem  proscription  with 
which  themselves  had  doomed  to  oblivion  what  should  have  been^ 
and  but  for  their  fatal  influence  had  been,  the  imperishable  worka 
p>f  the  great  comic  writer. 

F     No  one  is  ignorant  how  much  more  powerful  was  their  pro- 
bcrlption  than  their  lingering  respect ;  no  scholar  but  knows  how 
-scanty,  mulilate<l,  and  imperfect  arc  the   few  fragments  which 
survive  of  the  hundred  comedies  of  Menander,  Vet  why  they  have 
so  entirely  perished  may  seem  almost   unaccountable.     By  what 
caprice  of  what  we  must  confess  to  esteem    good  fortune  have 
we  eleven  plays  of  the  coarser,  no  doubt,  but  we  scruple  not 
I  to  say  more  truly  great  comic  poet,   Aristophanes — of  all  later 
Pwritcrs  of  .\ttic  comedy  not   one?     Aristophanes,  it  might  hove 
"been  supposed,  would  have  been  doomed  to  inevitable  oblivion, 
for  the  very  reasons  which — in   addition  to  his  wild  fancy,    his 
boundless  fun,  bis  broad  but  exquisite  salire,  his  true  Athenian 
demiicraiic  boldness,  his  language  of  such  infinite  pliancy,   yet 
such  perfect  purity,  the  unrivalleil  hormony  of  his  verse—make  his 
works  invaluable  to  us, — for  the  fullness,  namely,  of  local  and  tem- 
porary allusion,  and  his  almost  utter  Incomprehensibility  to  those 
L 'Unacquainted,  or  not  intimately  acquainted,  with  Athenian  laws, 
finslllutions,  and  manners.    How  did  Aristophanes  survive,  aiid  not 
merely  himself,  but  with  him  his  satellites  the  Scholiasts,  who  alone 
shed  light  on  his  dark  places?     The   later  fireek    Fathers  can 
bardly  have  had  the  couragt;  or  the  taste  attributed  to  Chrysostom. 
Who  can  appreciate  or  understand  Aristophanes,  who  knows  little 
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or  nothins  of  Pericles,  Cleon,  Nkins;  of  jT)scIij1us  and  Euriju- 
des  ;  of  Socrales  nnd  the  Sophists?  But  Menaniitr  wrote  from 
commoa  universal  nature,  of  hani  or  doting  fathers,  gay  iindj 
dissolute  sons,  misers,  self-lonn enters,  parasites,  sycophaatSf  J 
crafty  and  unprincipled  slaves  ;  even  if  his  more  questionable 
chnraciers,  his  Hetirrx,  Lis  lenoncs,  were  mure  peculiar  tO'j 
AlliFDian  society,  and  to  the  manners  of  bis  own  day.  In  hit 
there  was  liille  which  could  become  of  necessity  obsolcle,  and 
retjuirc  the  elncidatino;  commentary.  His  plays  seem  to  have  h 
acted  to  the  time  of  Plutarch;"  at  convivial  banquets  they  were 
held  to  be  OS  indispensable  as  wine.t  But  whatever  may  be  the 
truth  in  the  tradition  preserved  by  a  late  writer  (Alcyonius  de 
Exilio)  who  had  heard  from  Demetrius  Chalcondyles  j  that  the 
Greek  priests  prevailed  on  the  Byzantine  Emperors  to  order  the 
poems  (if  Menander,  Philemon,  Sappho,  Mimnermus,  Alcxus, 
And  other  poets,  to  be  burned,  and  that  the  poems  of  Gregory  of 
Nazlanzum  should  be  substituted  in  their  place  in  the  schools, 
we  fear,  notwithstanding  the  prophecy  of  Ovid  as  to  the  perpe- 
tuity of  Menandn-'s  poetry — 

'Cum  taUax  servus,  durus  pater,  impruba  leua, 
Vixerit,  et  merelrix  bJonda,  Meuaiider  erit*— 

that  roguish  slaves  and  harsh  fathers,  to  say  nothing  of  those 
at  worse  repute,  subsisted  in  Constantinople  long  after  Me- 
nander had  ceased  to  fill  the  theatre  and  amuse  tbe  banquet. 
Aa  to  the  theatre,  it  was  not,  perhaps,  so  much  religious, 
aostere,  and  chaste  Cbrislianily  which  closed  tiie  stage  against 
the  lofty  tragedy  and  tbe  gay  comedy  of  the  ancients,  as  the 
rivalry  of  more  turbulent,  exciting,  and  sensual  amusemenls — 
the  chariot-races,  with  their  blue  and  green  factions,  whose 
victories  shook  tlie  throne  of  Justinian;  and  those  more  coarse 
and  voluptuous  exhibitions,  the  mimes  and  pantomimes,  in 
which  the  Empress  Theodora  is  said,  in  her  youth,  to  have  at- 
tained such  inlamous  celebrity.  How  long  the  written  Menan- 
der survived  the  acted  Menander  it  is  impossible  lo  determine ; 
the  few  fmgments  which  survive  by  no  means  prove  tbe  existence 
of  his  works  at  the  time  of  tbe  writers  who  cite  them.  There  was 
a  loDg  and  constant  tradition  of  these  collectors  of  gnomir,  or 
striking  and  proverbial  sentences:  nf  grammarians  who  cliro* 
nicled  remarkable  words  ;  of  Christian  writers  who  handed  down 
to  each  other  lines  of  moral  beauty  in  which  tbey  were  pk'ssed  to 


•  '  ArisloplianU  el  McQaniiri  diuiiismiiu.'  iilil.  lieifkc.  W.  p.  -191. 

One  ol'  thev,  ic  mu>>i  l>e  rvmeinlivTeil,  iru  B  grammsriSD  of  Uie  X^'ili,  th« 
oHur  n  priulvr  uf  tlie  X\'lth  century. 
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find  the  clliits  of  the  heathen  in  harmony  vrilli  the  tenets  of  ihelr 
religion.  In  fact,  of  the  extant  Menander,  the  larger  part,  between 
seven  and  eight  hundred  verses,  consists  of  moiinslicha,  single 
lines,  embodjing  some  striking  sentiment,  or  pointing  wilh  inimt- 
tahle  and  undying  expressiveness  some  eternal  moral  truth. 

Till  Meineckc's  adoiimbtc  edition,  even  these  fragments  could 
not  be  read  with  perfect  satisfaction  by  the  soundest  scholar. 
The  book  in  common  use  was  the  Menander  and  Philemon  by 
LeClerc,  of  which  Meinecke  justly  obsen-es,  that  its  only  merit 
was  tbat  it  called  forth  the  bitter  anlmadver^iions  of  Beniley,  and 
opened  his  inexhaustible  store  of  corrections  and  amendments. 
But  it  was  a  wearisome  task  to  read  Le  Clerc,  even  with  Benlley's 
brilliant  remarks.  Every  passage  provoked  a  controversy,  in  which 
the  reader  was  distracted  from  the  beauty  of  Menander  by  the 
exposure  of  the  ignorance  of  Lc  Clerc  even  as  to  Greek,  and  his 
utter  incapacity  of  comprehending  the  commonest  rules  of  metre. 
The  best  refuge  and  consolation  was  in  the  felicitous  transfusion 
of  the  originals  into  Latin  by  Hugo  Grotius.  M.  Meinecke 
afterwards  added  to  his  single  volume  of  Menander  and  Philemon 
(Berlin,  1823)  five  volumes  of  fragments  from  the  other  Greek 
comic  poets,  with  an  excellent  critical  introduction.  In  184?  he 
sent  forth  what  he  called  a  minor  edition  of  the  fragments  in  two 
volumes,  in  a  handsome  type,  and  with  many  alterations  and 
im]>rovement3  which  had  occurred  since  his  former  publica- 
tion.' 

M.  GuizotandM.Beno5t,  whose  treatises  we  commend  slrnngly 
to  the  notice  of  our  readers — of  those  especially  in  whom  the 
•taste  and  feeling  of  our  old  classical  studies  has  not  been  efliiced 
by  tlie  absorbing  passions  of  politics,  of  religious  controversy,  and 
of  science — fully  acknowledge  their  debt  of  gratitude  to  M.  Mei- 
,  necke.  They  have  largely  and  wisely  availed  themselves  of  his 
labours,  which  indeed  contain  (though  the  vigilant  industry  of 
M.  Guizot  has  detected  some  few  points  of  information  newly 
brought  to  light)  almost  everything  which  can  illustrate  the 
fragments  of  the  Middle  and  New  Comedy,  and  their  criticism. 
Tlieir  Essays,  indeed,  may  be  considered  as  the  brilliant  and 
popular  exposition  (for  which  we  are  constantly  so  much  indebted 
lo  French  writers)  of  that  which  has  been  accumulated  by  the  ua- 
wearietl  industry,  the  all-embracing  research  of  German  scholars, 
and  which,  in  this  case,  was  only  to  he  read  in  the  Latin.  The  oc- 
casion of  their  simultaneous  appearance  is  that  '  Menander  '  was 
offered  as  the  subject  of  the  annual  prize  by  the  French  Academy. 

*  Till'  ilmlent  will  reail  with  dftigbt  and  insImiMiaii  llie  ingenious  CommeTitariet 
of  M.  BergkonibefriipiieiiitortheaDcieDlCoDiedj:  '&<min(iilaIiouumdGrel«iuiis 
CoDKcdiff  Allic«  astiqDK  Libri  duo;  s  TbeoJ.  Bergk,'    Leipiic.  1S3S. 
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To  tlus  ptizc  Frcnth  literature  owes  a  succession  of  valuable 
treatises ;  am!  it  has  the  further  effect  of  coDCpntering  on  some 
specific  study  the  lljuughls  of  writers  who  might  otherwise, 
perhaps,  have  wristcd  their  power  nnd  industry  in  desultory  nnd 
cn[>ricious  inquiries;  so  that  important  works  have  grown  out 
of  young  essays,  called  forth  by  these  com  petition  a.  Of  the 
%aluahle  researches  which  occur  to  us  as  but  recently  crowned 
with  honour  by  the  Academy,  we  may  notice  the  volumes  of 
the  'Scholastic  Philosophy,'  by  M.  Haureau,  and  the  'Alexan- 
drine Philosophy, '  by  M.  Jules  Simon.  In  the  present  case, 
the  prize  has  been  awarded  conjointly  to  the  wTilers  whose 
names  appear  at  the  head  of  the  article.  In  one  of  these  we 
bail  with  the  utmost  satisfaction  a  name  which  we  liave  so  long 
heard  with  respect  and  admiration.  Nothing  can  be  more  august, 
more  honourable  lo  himself,  more  honmirable  to  letters,  than  the 
calm  ami  contented  dignity  with  which  M.  Guiznt,  after  the  noble 
strife,  the  successes,  the  higli  places  won  by  his  powers  and  clo- 
i^ueDce  during  his  political  and  pari i amen Tnry  career,  has  taken 
again  his  lofty  seat  among  the  historians  of  Europe,  resumed  his 
old  familiar  studies,  and  become  once  more,  instead  of  the  leader 
in  the  councils  of  one  of  ihc  great  nations  of  the  world,  one  of 
the  wise  teachers  of  mankind.  VVe  may  he  allowed  to  offer  our 
congratulations  on  the  distinction  achieved  by  his  son,  M.  William 
Guixot,  as  yet  in  early  youth,  showing,  as  he  docs,  a  ripeness  of 
scholarship  not  usually  fostered  by  the  French  plan  of  education, 
clcciil  and  varied  reading,  the  inherited  power  of  expressing 
himself  wilb  peculiar  felicity,  and  of  writing  with  grace  without 
l>edantry,  mucli  penetrating  thought,  without  the  affectation  of 
too  profound  philosophy,  and  this  on  a  subject  in  which  such 
excellence  and  such  self-denial  are  not  too  common.  We  arc 
pleased,  too,  to  obsen'c  that  M.  W.  Guizot  has  struck  into  his 
own  walk  in  the  rich  and  various  garden  of  letters — a  walk  not 
over-crowded  in  France,  but  in  which  it  is  most  desirable  that 
some  should  move  with  his  ease  and  self-command.  We  can  feel 
confident  tliat  in  these  studies  all  is  his  own ;  he  bas  left  that  of 
history  thronged  by  many  distinguished  aspirants,  most  of  whom 
would  be  proud  to  be  calletl  the  followers,  very  few  would  pre- 
sume to  hold  themselves  as  the  rivals  of  M.  Guizot.  Nor  is 
it  any  disparagement  to  the  great  promise  of  M.  W.  Guizot, 
or  any  depreri:iliun  of  his  success,  that  he  has  not  swept  away 
the  prize  singly  and  without  competitor.  We  cannot  but  think  that 
the  Academy  has  been  judicious  and  fair  in  'bracketing,'  if  we 
take  the  Cambtidge  expression,  the  two  rival  essayists.  The 
'Menander'  of  M.  W.  Guizot  is  the  work  of  a  young  man  full 
of  life,  of  elegance,  and  of  promise,  somewhat  desultory,  sub- 
mitting 
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mitling  at  times  lo  the  temptation  of  introducing  illustrntions 
agreeable  in  themselves,  but  somewhat  remole  from  the  subject — 
the  uacliecked  overflow  of  a  laind  well  stured  with  pleasant 
readiDg.  Il  is  at  once  a  srholarlike  and  an  iDstrudive  boot. 
That  of  M.  Benoit  is  the  woik  of  a  jrrove  and  esperienced 
teacher,  accualomed  to  mass,  condense,  and  distribute  his  ma- 
terials, and  to  offer  the  results  uf  comprehensive  stud^'  and  rend- 
ing in  a  very  acceptable  and  well-aiTangcd  form.  It  is,  we 
repeat,  therefore  no  discretiit  to  either  of  these  essays  lo  have 
been  placed  by  competent  judges  on  the  same  line  of  merit. 

Botli  works,  of  course,  look  back  to  the  Old  Comedy,  to  which 
that  uf  Menander  stands  in  such  striking  and  impressive  con- 
trast. But  the  change  was  not  in  the  comedy,  in  the  genius 
of  the  writers;  it  was  in  the  hearers  and  spectators,  in  Athens 
itself.  It  is  no  longer  free,  historical,  conquering,  wide  ruling, 
but  servile,  ijuiescent  Athens.  The  Athens  of  Pericles  is  now 
the  Athens  in  which  the  last  accents  of  liberty  have  expired  on 
the  Iip9  of  Demosthenes,  Athens  under  Demetrius  PbalereuB, 
under  the  more  iron  dominion  of  Deoietrius  Foliotcetes.  Me- 
nander  himself  was  the  son  of  one  of  the  last  asserters  of  Athe- 
nian freedom,  Diopeillies,  the  commander  of  the  forces  on  the 
Hellespont,  in  whose  defence  Demosthenes  made  one  of  his 
noble  speeches,  that  on  the  nfTairs  of  the  Chersonese.  Of  these 
affairs,  and  of  the  speech  of  Demosthenes,  the  reader,  if  he  be 
curious,  will  find  a  clear  account  in  the  last  volume  of  Mr. 
Grote's  history  (p.  623).  As  defended  by  Demosthenes,  Dio- 
peithes  is  sure  of  the  heart y  sympathy  of  Mr.  Orote,  The  year 
of  the  delivery  of  that  speech  (a.c.  341,  340)  was  that  of  the 
birth  of  Menander.  All  later  writers  of  the  life  of  Menander 
have  exposed  the  blunder  of  the  (jrammnrians,  who  asserted  that 
it  was  through  the  influence  of  Menander  (yet  in  his  swaddling* 
clothes)  that  Demosthenes  thundered  in  defence  of  Diopeithes. 
Menander  inherited  none  of  the  military  fame  or  courage  of  bis 
father.  Between  the  time  of  his  birth  and  that  ol  his  adolescence 
the  fatal  revolution  had  been  accomplished,  which  Diopeithes 
strove  by  arms,  Demosthenes  by  his  eloquence,  to  arrest  or 
avert — the  collapse  of  Athens  into  a  subjeit  city  of  the  Ma- 
cedonian, never  again  to  Ije  more  than  a  subject  city.  The  same 
year,  too,  with  Menander,  was  born,  in  the  same  city,  the  city 
of  l^ocr»les,  a  philosopher,  who  was  to  teach  the  Athenians  the 
lesson  of  inglorious  resignation  to  their  fallen  fortunes.  The 
philosopher  Epicurus  and  the  poet  were  not  to  be,  like  Socrates 
and  Aristophanes,  of  opposite  factions  ;  they  were  to  conspire — 
one  to  loll  his  countrymen  to  ihe  peace  of  pleasure,  iiiirepioing, 
unmurmuiing  at  the    loss  of  freedom;  the  other  to  amuse  by 
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his  pxqaisite  pictnres  of  the  vices  ami  follies  of  tlial  Epicurean 
StAte  of  sociely,  Ihe  desrenilants  of  Ihoae  whom  Socrates  had' 
taught — who  had  burst  with  laufrhter  at  Socrates  in  his  basket 
nmoag  the  cluiuls,  spinning',  according  lo  liie  poet's  notions,  his 
Ihin  aiiJ  gauzy  web  of  sophistry.  They,  the  two  kindred  spirits, 
verc  busont  friends,  nod  the  philosophy  of  Mcnander  was  that 
of  Epicurus.  If  the  epigram  be  genuine,  and  it  seems  not  to  be 
doubled,  Menander  scrupled  not  Ut  compare  Epicurus  wilh  The- 
misloeles — the  one  as  having  delivered  Athens  from  ihe  yoke  of 
slnvery,  the  other  from  that  of  folly  : 

Dctrpiva  ZovXooiira.t  piiiraO',  o  i'  iufifioavi'a^. 

Amon?  the  follies  did  the  poet  reckon  ihe  love  of  freedom  ? 
Menander  wore  the  yoke  from  which  Themisloctes  of  old  had 
delivered  his  country,  but  which  now  she  bore  again,  wilh  at 
least  philosophic  indiflerence.  He  Is  described  by  Pha^drus  as 
following  the  multitude  who  crowded  to  acknowledge  ihe  despotic 
rule  of  Demetrins  Phalereus.  The  I^tin  Fabulist  ascribes  his 
unrepining  acquiescence,  and  that  of  his  companions,  in  the  loss 
of  freedom,  to  their  lame  and  unpatriotic  philosophy  : 

'  Quin  etiam  resiiies  et  sequeiites  otiuni, 
Ne  defui!«e  noceat,  repunt  ultind.' 

And  Menander  was  even  distinguished  among  these  luxurious 
sycophants  of  power.     He  was  highly  perfumed,  his  loose  robe, 
trailed  aflei  him,  his  step  was  mincing  and  languid: 

'  Id  quis  Menander,  nobilis  conxxdus, 

Unguenlo  delibutus,  vestilu  ailflueas, 
Vetiiebat  gressu  delii^to  et  lauguJdo.' 

PJuedr.,  Fob.  vl.  1. 

He  wa«  distinguished  for  his  personal  beauty;  of  that  we   have.j 
almost  a  fuller  record  than  of  his  genius.     A.  \V.  Schtegel  hadl 
already    directed  attention  to  the  singularly  truthful  and  speak-4 
ing  statue  at  Home,   now  generally  admitted  to  be  Menander. 
M.  W.  Ouixot   has  prefixed  this  statue  as  an  engmvin?  to  his 
title-pa^e,  and  opened   his    work  with  n  description  of  it,    as 
the  best  introduction  to  the  character  of  the  poci,  and   of  Ills 
poetry.     It  is  no  unfavourable  specimen  of  M.  fJuizol's  style  : — ^ 

'  Tuus  ci-iix  qui  sc  pkisent  aiix  sublimes  et  charmaulcs  clioses  ds^ 
I'csprit  choiiiraient  volontierg  ce  penseur  aimnble  pour  li'ile  ct  pout] 
Dieu  Lure  d-;  leur  bibholbeque.  Sa  tt'le  est  nti  peu  penchee,  et  lour-l 
ni^  B  doini  vers  la  gauche  ;  ni  le*  rides  de  la  vieillesse  ni  les  angi)is-«e«l 
de  la  douleUT  tie  I'oiU  contract^  on  fl<^trie ;  mais  I'hahitude  de  la  n^' 
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Ae:tion  a  impriinO  sur  ce  front  lar^e  et  haut  i)^  signes  auscL-res ;  el  en 

mOnie  ttimps  la  boucliu  r^levte  ct  (loucemt'iit  sevtve  |>iir  uii  suurire  cod- 

,  lenu  semble  prvte  a  iransfomier  en  piquaiitps  ifpigramnie.s  les  penstes 

I  qui  s'sgilent  miu^  ce  front  sc'rieux,     L'aisance  d'un  esprit  facile,  la  irari- 

Iquilliiv  que  donne  In  longne  experience  dcs  Iiummcs  el  de  sui-iu^me,  I& 

[grace  d'une  gaite  non  foruce  et  d'uuo  moquerie  iudutgvule,  respirent 

I oatis  les  Illumes  traits.     Les  pruuclles  ne  sont  pas  indiqucei;,  niais  les 

lyeiix  satis  regard  ont  une  profundeur  el  uiic  vie  qui  ctonnent.     Us 

liuivent  el  einbrasseDt  line  loiiguc  rangec  de  statues,  cotnnie  »^i  I'liomme 

fdont  nous  avons  lik  rimage  voulait  encore,  maSire  lui-meme,  recherclier, 

Sur  les  marbres  sea  conleniporains,  les  secrela  de  I'uine  liuniaine  qu'il 

avail  eiudiea  jadis.    Cc'l  hcimme  s'appelait  Menandre.' —  Guizol.  p.  5. 

Contrast,  wp  would  add,  tliis  statue  with  the    Deiniisthenes  at 
t  Paris,  meditating,  and   ready    to  rise  and  thunder  lorth  a  Phi- 
lippic,   the  somewhat  depressed,  yet  (irin  anil  undcspairing  as- 
|»er1er  of  Athenian  independt-nte  and  iVeeilom. 
f      Such  was  the  person  of  Menander:  the  life  of  the  poet  was  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  character  expressed  [in  the  statue,  and 
tlcvelopcd  in  theplavs.    It  sccnns  to  have  glided  away  in  pleasure, 
not  unniingled  with  that  grave  and  almost  tender  melancholy  which 
the  thoughts  of  the   instability  of  human  lhln<r!,  of  inei'itnblc 
death,  forced  on  llic  more  rcflettive  disciples  of  Epicurus.     By 
none,  as  we  shall  hereafter  attempt  to  show,  arc  those  thoughts 
tnure  impressively  or   bcautlfuliy  expressed   than   by  Menander 
and  by  Horace.     Once,   indeed,  the   Kpicurean   piiet's  life  was 
in  peril,  but  prol»ablv  from  no  act  of  his  own.     Demetrius  Pba- 
lereus  admired  the  transcendant  comic  writer:  it  was  probably 
solely  as  favoured  by  Demetrius  I'halereus  that,  on  the  conquest 
of  Athens  by  Demetrius  Poliorccles,  Menander  was  accused  by 
jealous  svcophants  (we  hope  not  by  rival   and  angry  poets),  ami 
only  spared  through  the  interrcssiou  of  Telesphorus,  the  soa-in- 
law  of  Poliorcetes.     After  this  peril,  probably  before,  Menander 
,  was  content  to  enjoy  life,  and  to   assist  others  in  enjoying  it  bv 
|b!s  poetry.     In  his  comedies  there  was  nothing  to  offend,  every- 
■  thing  to  delight,  and,  in  the  worldly  sense,  to  instruct  the  refined 
and  fastidious  cars  and  minds  of  Lis  countrymen.    The  most  keen 
and  delicate  observation  of  human  life,  impersonations  of  charac- 
ters, the  truth  of  which  all  might  observe,  hut  which  were  aimed 
especially  at  none;  plots  full  ol'  stirring  adventure,  not  improbable 
In  those  clays  of  active  commerce,  and  of  still  more  active  piracy, 
and  which  had  some  of  the  interest  of  modem  romance  ;  pure 
Attic  language,   which  might  seem  still  to  assert  the  intellectual 
superiority  of  Athens  over  her  barbarous  neighixturs  and  con- 
querors, and  so  at  once  to  flatter  the  national  vanity,  and   charm 
the  most  fastidious  ;  versification  which  might  soothe  the  most  sen- 
sitive 
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si  tire  hear  in  |r,  Menander  bad  even  to  refioetbc  fine  Athenian  taste 
up  to  liis  own  excellence  ;  be  cuuld  not  altogether  disenchant  the 
popular  car  froni  its  greater  favour  to  liis  somewhat  less  ]iolished  i 
KDtl    familiar  rival,  Philemon.     He  obtained  far    leas  frequent  I 
prizes:  he  was  crowned  but  eight  times;  but,  in  tlie  conscious-  I 
ness  of  his  own  merit,  he  was  superior  even  to  the  piBverbial  Irri-  I 
tabililv  of  the  poet :  'Do   vou  not    blush,    Philemon,  at  jour  | 
victory  over  me  ? '     Posterity  a*enged  JMenander  by  owning  him  ' 
as  the  master  and  representative  of  the  later  comedy.    The  peace 
of  a  sunny,  festal  life,  like  Menaader's,  v/as  not  likely  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  that  which  so  of  ten  saddens  the  days  of  better  and  holier 
men,  especially  of  good  Christians,  domestic  sorrows ;  even  Lis  j 
possitms  found  easy  indulgence,  anil,  with  his  fame  and  his  per-^l 
sonal  beauty,  were  not  likely,  in  that  stale  of  society,  to  be  lliwartcd:| 
by  severe  disappointments.    He  was  the  successful  lover  of  Gly-  ' 
cera,  the  celcbrntcd  Hetaira  (wc  must  retain  the  Greek  wortl,  as 
coarser  terms  would  give  a  false  notion  of  the  jKisitioD  held  by 
this  class  of  females  in  Greek  society,  and  of  the  virtues  whicbl  I 
they  might  still  display).     In  that  curious  and  amusing  volume.^l 
the  '  imaginary  '  Letters  of  Altiphron,  from  which  Greek  societyj 
might  seem  to  consist  of  tishcrnicn  and  husbandmen,  parasites  and,  J 
cnurlesans,  there  are  two,  one  from  Menander  to  Glycera,  one;] 
from  Gly cera  to  Menander  f translated  by  M.Guizol).     MonaDderil 
communicates  to  Glycera  the  invitation  of  Ptolemy  Lagides  (kinfr 
of  Egypt)  to  his  court.     But  not  all    the    splendour  of  kingly 
patronage,  nor  all  the  wonders  of  the  Nile,  can  induce  him  to 
abandon  Athens  anil  Glycera,     The  reply,  full  of  ]>ride  and  ten- 
derness, approaches  to  the  truth  of  nature,  and  is  at  once  a  good  ■ 
example  of  the  inventive  powers  of  Alciphron,  and  a  favourable'! 
view   of  the   attachment  which  might  arise  out  of  that  relation,.! 
There  is  another  epistle,  in  which  Glycera  does  not  seem  to  have.) 
very  full  confitlente   in  the  constancy   of  Menander — constancy.! 
which  might  be  put  to  a   severe    test  by  his  irresistible  beauty,,! 
maaners,  and  fame.  I 

Menander,  with  his  competitor  Philemon,  was  the  creator  of 
the  New  comedy,  tliough  the  transition  from  the  more  refineil   ' 
Middle  cnmedy  was  fuadual,  to  us  hardly  perceptible.     This  New 
comedy  Menander  carried  to  its  highest  perfection,  in   the  judg- 
ment, at  least,  of  after  ages  in  Greece  and  in  Rome.     Still  it  was, 
in  a  great  degree,  the  birth  of  the  timfc.    The  old  Aristopbanio  . 
comedy  wc  might  almost  call  part  of  the  democratic  conslitutinnoC  j 
Athens.  The  drama  was  not  the  amusement  only,  the  idle  pastime,.] 
of  the  people:    it  was  a  solemn   religious  ceremony  ;  it  w.is  »  \ 
great  political  meeting.     It  was  held  at  three  periods  in  llie  lenr, 
during  some  of  the  most  holy  festivals  celebrated  in  honour  of 
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the  gods.  The  theatre  was  designed  to  hold  *  tbe  people,'  the 
free  people,  of  all  Athens.  The  expense  was  home  by  those  who 
had  the  honour  to  hold  ihc  highest  magistracies  in  the  state.  la 
order  that  the  vast  size  of  the  theatre  miffht  be  adapted  to  the 
sight  and  hearing  of  the  mullUucIcs  entitled  to  admission,  not 
merely  the  form  of  the  masks,  but  contrivances  of  great  ingennity 
and  of  which  the  secret  is  wholly  lost,  were  employed  to  propagate 
wid  deepen  the  tones  and  inflexions  of  the  human  voice,  and  those 
tones  and  inflexions  were  supported  and  rendered  more  distinct 
by  simple  musical  accompaniments.  The  masks,  if  they  must 
bare  but  poorly  compensated  for  the  flexible  and  speaking  fea- 
tures of  ft  Siddons  or  a  Pasta,  yel  maintainetl  a  well-known  con- 
ventional harmony  between  the  countenance  and  the  character, 
fpoke  with  adiffLTent  bat  expressive  language.*  The  stature  of  the 
actor  was  aggrandised  by  the  cothurnus  or  the  sock.  If  tragedy 
was  the  graver  religious  cerernonial,  and  the  tragic  theatre  the 
temple  of  that  ceremony,  the  older  comedy  had  not  ceased  to  be  the 
broader  Bacchic,  in  Roman  phrase,  the  Salumalian,  rite.  The 
Satiric  comedy,  properly  so  called— one  of  these  pieces  wa» 
usually  represented  with  the  tragic  Trilogy — represented  the 
comic  side  of  the  Grecian  Pantheon,  the  gods  and  heroes  in 
their    less    dignified    and    ludicrous    attributes.      The    genuine 

iComedy  in  her  reckless  joyousness,  in  her  absolute  abandonment 
to  fun — fun  in  its  wildest,  coarsest,  at  times  most  obscene — to  tu, 
impious — excesses ;  in  that  passion  for  the  ridiculous  common  to 
the  southern  races,  which  we  colder  and  graver  northerns  can 
hardly  comprehend,  but  which    in  Old  Italy  found  vent  in  the 

lAtellan  farces,  in  the  present  day  still  finds  vent  in  the  har- 
lequinades, and,  with  respect  be  it  spoken,  in  the  Christian  car- 
nival, ^Comedy  plunged  headlong  into  the  political,  rcligiom, 
even  philosophical  excitement  of  the  day.  The  theatre  be- 
came, as  it  were,  a  hustings,  where  the  greatest  men  were 
exposed,  under  their  proper  names,  in  their  actual  persons,  to 
the  jeers  of  the  mob  of  citizens  ;  it  was  a  public  meeting,  in 
which  the  most  grave  (juestions  of  foreign  policy,  of  manner?, 
even  of  religion,  were  discussed  with  the  boldest  satiric  licence, 
where  the  first  men,  and  opinions  the  most  abstruse  and 
sacred,  were  brought  under  the  popular  judgment.  Comedy, 
as  M.  W,  Guizot  well  observes,  was  not  a  perpetual  tribunate, 
standing  up  against  the  highest  and  most  powerful.  It  was 
at  once  the  public  Press  and  the  caricature,  the  'Times'  and 
*  Punch,'  with  no  fear  of  the  Attorney-General,  with  no  ac^oa  for 


*  Tliere  is  a  very  good  disscrtstioa  on  the  muks  u  ntcd  \n  the  later  coedmIji 
chieflj  from  Julim  Pollux,  ia  tbe  Appendix  lo  M,  Benoll's  EiBijr. 
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libel ;  it  was  secure  in  popular  Tavour  and  in  established  custom 
against  repressive  measures  of  a  less  legal  kind,  the  revenge  of 
the  insulted  CIcun,  or  the  indignation  of  Demos  himself,  uf  the 
impersonated  Athenian  people,  whose  weaknesses,  follies,  vices, 
it  exposed  with  the  same  freedom  as  that  of  the  rival  poet  or  the 
notorious  peculator.  I'liis  wait  (he  licence — the  nut  unsalu- 
Iwy,  perliaps  useful,  licence,  which  Athens  at  ber  heif;ht  of 
glory,  which  Demos,  in  his  conscious  strength  and  self-con- 
fidence in  the  pride  uf  his  fleets  and  subject  cities,  and  uf  bj& 
being  the  acknowledged  and  awful  head  of  the  Democratic  party 
throughout  Greece,  might  leave  to  its  full  freedom.      Upon  this 

■  Pericles,  in  his  unshaken  authority  over  the  public  mind,  might  look 
down  in  unruffled  diirnity  ;  this  even  Cleon,  at  the  height — with 
due  respect  to  Mr.  Grotc — of  ill-dcscrved  popularity,  Nicias  and 
Demosthenes  before  the  fatal  Sicilian  eKpcdition,  might  endure; 
this   the  war-party,  ere  the  watchfircs  of  the  enemy  at  Decelea 

■  shunc  with  ttieir  menacing  and  gloomy  glare,  might  regard  as 
but  the  harmless  ebullition  of  the  popular  mind  ;  this,  Socrates, 
in  bis  calm  conviction  of  his  own  wisdom  and  his  holy  purpose 
of  advancing  the  morals  of  his  countrymen,  might  himself,  as  it 
19  reported,  witness  with  serene  smile  :  this  j^Iscbylus,  if  alive, 
in  the  majesty  of  his  established  fame;  this  even  Euripides, 
when  the  same  theatre  rang  with  shouts  of  applause,  or  melted 
into  tears,  at  his  more  successful  dramas,  might  hear  with 
equanimity.  But  when  the  tide  turned  against  Athens  ;  when 
her  pride  was  prostrated  with  failures,  when  she  was  sad- 
denwl  to  anger,  and  humiliated  by  the  defection  of  ber  allies; 
when  her  own  sons  turned  against  her;  when  she  was  reaping 
the  bitter  fruits  of  her  own  ingratitode  and  injustice  in  the 
banishment,  the  ostracism  of  ber  noblest  sons,  then  it  was  that 
she  ijci-anic  peerish.  sensitive,  winced  at  erery  bold  word,  shrunk 
from  every  daring  esposure  of  her  weaknesses.  Her  public  men 
felt  that  on  their  tottering  eminence  the  breath  of  satire  might 
cast  them  down.  They  dared  not,  they  would  not,  be  laughed 
at;  every  jest  became  o  bitter  taunt,  every  ludicrous  allusion  a 

k  dangerous,  it  might  be  fatal,  insinuation.  It  was  not  that  Comedy 
became  more  daring  and  rampant  in  its  licence,  less  respectful  of 
dignities,  more  indiscriminate  in  its  censures ;  but  thai  tyranny 
was  galled,  and  had  neither  tbe  conscious  strength  nor  (he  control 
over  public  opinion  which  would  enable  it  to  disdain  such  assail- 
ants, or  treat  comedy  as  a  safety-valve  for  compressed  popular 
animosity.  Wc  can  hardly  indceil  suppose  that  comedy  could 
surjmss  the  licence,  the  pennitled  and  unrcbuked  licence,  of 
Aristophanes,  which  be  indulged  unchecked,  till  in  the  '  Plutus' 

tsceui  to  check  himself.     If  the  law  prohibiting  the  per- 
sonalities 
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ionalities  of  tbe  comic  poets  bad  been  passed  by  CleoD  wben  he 
ruled  in  tbe  popular  assembly,  lo  put  down  tbe  ■  Kniglils  ;'  if  by 
the  wni-party,  indignant  at  what  they  miglit  call  tlie  uiipatriutic 
AcharniaDs  and  the  Peace;  or  even  by  tbe  admirers  and  dis- 
ciples of  Sucratfs,  who  nii^bt  think  tbe  'Clouds'  too  gross  an 
insult  against  tbcir  teacher,  hallowed  as  be  was  in  tbe  alTeclions 
of  bis  disciples  ;  or  even  by  what  we  will  ventuie  to  call  the 
bigh-cburch  parly,  who  might  cry  out,  either  as  a  pretext  or 
in  sincere  horror,  at  the  humiliation  of  the  gods,  of  tbe  very  god 
in  whom  the  festival  was  celt^braled  in  that  moat  eslraordinary 
piece  tbe  '  Frogs ;'  then  that  restrictive  statute  might  have  been 
justified,  in  all  probability,  in  the  same  language  with  which  it 
is  spoken  of  by  tlorace  : — 

'  Sed  in  vitium  libertas  exciilit  et  vim 
Diornnm  lege  regi :  iex  eat  accepla,  chorusque 
Tnrpiler  obticuit,  sublato  jure  nocendi,' — An  Poet.  282. 

Jut  tbe  '  Knights,'  the  '  Peace,'  tbe  '  Clouds,'  the  '  Frogs,' 
stem  to  have  rim  their  full  ciiurso  of  success;  and  slil!  Cleon, 
despite  the  siiu sage-seller,  harangued  the  admiring  Pnyx  and 
citmmanded  armies  ;  anil  tbe  war  went  fiercely  on  till  its  fatal 
close  ;  and  Socrates  continued  to  perplex  bis  adversaries  and  de- 
light bis  disciples  with  bis  interminable — dare  we  say  somewhat 
tiresome? — questions  about  virtue,  what  it  was,  and  what  it  was 
nut ;  and  Bacchus  inllictcd  no  dearth  of  wine  on  tlie  impious 
cily  which  burlesqued  his  deity.  In  truth,  the  dale  of  the  law  is 
Dot  nbsululely  certain,  but  there  can  be  no  doubl  that  it  was 
passed  under  the  dominion  of  the  Thirty  (about  a.c.  404).     The 

iw  itaelf  was   by  no  means,  as    Mr.  Clinton  has  observed,  to 

Ql^sly  and  clearly  prohibitory,  as  sometimes  supposed.    Itin- 

tbe  introducing  public  characters,  or  indeed  any  one,  on 

le  stage,  by  name,  tou  j*^  ovo^aori  KUfj.uoii-i  tvii.  It  was  occa- 
sionally eluded,  even  in  tbe  middle  comedy,  as  it  has  been  in 
imr  own  day,  by  Footo,  by  Sheridan  in  the  '  Critic,'  by  '  Scribe  ' 
in  France.  Real  personages  have  been  held  up  to  laughter 
Ibrough  tbe  unmistakeablc  dress,  manner,  and  gesture," 

Bill 


•  We  have  lotely  met  -with  an  amusing  illnstmlion  or  the  atterapt  of  very  cnilj- 
French  ctimedy  to  bo  Ariftoplianie-  FriLDciii  I.  was  oliligiKl  '  lain'  defcDse  ■  cotuc 
dc4  CoUogi's  (1c  Parift  dt  joucr  dLKunc  furce  conlrt'  I'Uouuour  du  roi,  v\  do  cfux  s 
I'l^iitour  dc  M  pcrj^innc'  The  Dooa^ioD  of  lhi£  cdicc  was  a  i&rce  ia  ^^liich  the 
unoiir  of  the  king  with  \he  wife  of  u  well-kiiDwn  M.  lo  Corj  wni  rcpresenteil  ia 
ihe  crni junction  of  a  great  ben  and  a  aalttniancler  (Ilie  artnorinl  bpaiiug  of  Fnipci*]. 
Poor  M.  Criichc  paid  the  penally  of  hii  wit  not  act'ording  1.)  law.  lie  was  made 
to  act  (he  fiiree  Iwfon;  soiiii*  geiitlenion  of  (he  V.\Kg,  then  stripped,  whipped  with 
Ihomi.  uid  only  tM.npoU  lieing;  lied  in  a  tack  and  thrown  into  the  river  hy  fhowiag 
his  lODSure. — Jvarual  iTmi  Baurgeoit  de  Pari*,  p.  14.     Yet  eveo  a  short  time  after 
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But  tliat  which  was  the  Tatal  blow  to  the  old  comeily — that 
which  cut  off  at  once  ita  poetry,  and  brought  down  the  new 
comedy  into  the  region  of  common  life,  was  the  abolition  of  the 
chorus.  It  may  have  been,  os  Schlegel  suggests,  that  the  im- 
poverished Choragi  could  no  longer  furnish  the  enormous  expen- 
diture incident  to  the  '  getting  up  '  of  these  wonderful  spectacles  ; 
or  the  less  patriotic,  if  still  wealthy,  leaders  of  the  people,  as 
they  could  not  hope  for  reward  from  the  favour  or  the  suffrages 
of  B  people  no  longer  free,  had  no  longer  any  motive  for  iheir 
splendid  munifirencc.  Splendid  and  costly  indeed  must  have 
been  the  representation  of  one  of  the  fantastic  comedies  of  Aris- 
tophanes, in  a  matmer  likely  lo  please  the  high-wrought  taste  of 
xn  Athenian  audience-^— an  audience  accustomed  to  ^axe  on  the 
works  of  Pericles,  and  whose  fine  perceptions  of  the  graceful,  the 
majestic,  and  the  proportionate  in  architecture,  were  so  acute, 
that  the  lines  of  the  architecture  were  drawn,  deviating  from  the 
strict  level  or  horizontal,  in  delicate  curves,  formed  on  the  most 
recondite  principles  of  optics,*  We  cannot  suppose  that,  even 
in  their  most  grotesque  and  ludicrous  cshibiliuns,  they  could 
bave  endured  clumsy  machinery  or  rude  and  coarse  scene- 
painliag,  with  no  attempt — no  successful  attempt— at  illusion 
or  gracefulness.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  Wasps  and  the 
Frogs,  even  old  Trygaius  himself  with  his  beetle,  above  all  the 
Clouds,  and  the  Birds,  were  represented  not  only  so  as  to  pro- 
voke laughter  by  their  wild  incongruity  and  their  audacity  of 
burlesque,  but  with  due  regard  to  scenic  effect.  The  Athenians 
had  tlieir  Greaves  and  Stanficlds  (even  wlicrc  they  did  not, 
as  at  Taormina,  let  in  the  rich  and  picturesque  neighbouring 
landscape)  ;  they  had  their  mechanists,  who,  if  they  litid  not  all 
the  gorgcousness  of  n  modern  melodrama,  or  the  cleverness  of 
our  pantomime,  conveyed  under  forms,  in  themselves  beau- 
tiful and  significant  enough  lo  the  quick  intelligence  of  the  Athe- 
nians, the  most  fanciful  creations  of  the  poet:  if  not  true  to  life, 
they  were  true  to  the  mind  and  kindled  imagination  of  the  spec- 
tator. The  impersonated  Clouds  were  at  once  cloud-like  and 
human;  the  Birds,  with  their  human  voices,  floated  about  in 
their  airy  city,  so  as,  if  not  to  produce  illusion  (which,  in  fact, 
is  beyond  the  poet's  and  the  scene-painter's  aim),  to  tell  the 
poet's  meaning  with  sufhcient  clearness,  and  at  the  same  time  to 


Ihe  haughty  uad  Toluptuoiu  Loalia  of  Savoy,  the  Qae«n  mother,  Bpputred  m  the 
'  Soiie  mire.'  The  aEuisli  of  the  League  *nd  the  MBiuriiuulet  could  ftmiili 
much  more  of  this. 

•  See  Ihe  remnrkable  and  very  b*«ntifiil,  u  »»ll  a»  highly  acicntiflp,  dwcriplion 
ot  the  Par<h':ui>n  l>y  Mr,  C,  F.  Penrow,  publi^hvil  with  ilieir  usual  mnguitlcence 
^m     by  ihp  biltttonti  Society. 
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delight  the  eye  with  hnppj*  contrivance,  nnd  with  a  harmony  of 
fomi,  and  colouring;,  anil  grouping.  The  spectator  sought  not, 
seeks  not  to  be  cheated,  hut  to  he  charmed  and  amused  ;  so  that, 
even  the  strangeness  nnd  even  the  fantastic  incongruity,  instead 
of  disturbing,  enhances  his  nicrrimcnt  and  his  pleasure. 

The  extinction  of  the  Chorus  (and  even  the  Chorus  seemingly 
fell  gradually  info  desuetude  —  in  the  revived,  which  is  the 
extant  version  of  the  'Plutus,'  one  of  the  latest  plays  of  Aristo- 
phanes, it  has  sunk  to  a  subordinate  part) — the  suppression  of  the 
lyric  part  of  the  comedy,  is  the  distinctive  line  of  demarcation. 
From  that  time  comedy  passed  almost  altogether  into  prose  and 
common  life.  It  might  still  parody,  as  it  delighted  to  do,  the  old 
myths  ;  in  its  impersonation  of  the  passions  it  held  something  of 
that  middle  ground  which  the  Morality  held  between  the  scriptural 
Mystery  and  the  modem  drama ;  it  had  its  caustic,  satiric  vein, 
but  it  soared  not  now  at  the  higher  game — the  statesman,  the  dema- 
gogne,  Athens  itself  As  M.  Guiznt  well  obsenes,  and  his  illu&- 
trattoDS  are  well  chosen  :  '  Elle  (la  Comedie  Moyenne)  s'adonna 
singulii'rement  a  la  critique  des  phtlosophes  contemporains,  ct 
a  la  satire  des  courtesans  en  renom '  (p.  113,  et  seqq.').  If  it  had 
■ORie  of  the  more  poetic  tendencies,  the  creative  and  fanciful  in- 
clinations, of  the  older  comedy,  it  was  still  more  an  anticipation  of 
the  homelier  truth  and  real  life  of  the  new.  Some  of  its  cha- 
racters, the  parasite,  for  instance,  were  not  surpassed  by  the  later 
masters  of  the  art.  Though  the  scholar  will  not  need  the  infor- 
mation, perhaps  some  of  our  younger,  even  our  more  accom- 
plished readers,  may  thank  us  for  sending  them  to  so  unsuspected 
a  book  as  Cumberland's  'Observer'  for  an  excellent  popular 
account  of  the  Athenian  Middle  and  New  Comedy.  The  trans- 
lations are  so  good  that  few  would  believe  them  lo  be  Cumber- 
land's, especially  after  Cumberland  had  droned  away  bis  earlier 
and  not  undeserved  fame.  In  after  life,  uniiappily  for  himself, 
more  unhappily  for  his  friends,  the  Cumberland  of  '  Retaliation,' 
'tho  Terence  of  England,  and  the  mender  of  hearts,'  had  sunk 
into  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary  ;  the  author  of  the  '  West  Indian '  into 
one  who  went  about  society  pestering  everybody  with  reading  plays, 
in  Byron's  phrase,  '  so  middling,  bad  were  better,'  But,  in  truth, 
Cumberland  was  one  of  those  who  had  a  fair  vein  of  talent,  but  it 
was  soon  worked  out.  His  Iranslnlion  of  the  'Clouds'  of  Arislo- 
phanes,  though  far  below  Mr.  Frerc's  inimitable  versions,  or  even 
the  iiarder  and  harsher  imitations  of  Mitchell,  is  a  performance  of 
considerable  merit,  and  shows  much  command  of  our  old  comic 
language;  it  is  cast  perhaps  too  much  in  the  manner  of  J!en 
Jonson,  but  is  not  without  some  of  the  vigour  of  our  old  dramatist. 
Let  us  be  permitted  to  justify  our  praise  by  transcribing  the  Para- 
site 
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tot  Antiphancs  from  these  volumes,  wtiicb  now,  we  suspect, 
slamber  unclislurbed  at  the  end  of  the  coUectioa  of  British  es- 
ta,jiaXs : — 

'  What  art,  vocation,  trade,  or  inysteiy, 
Can  match  with  your  fine  Parasite  ?     The  Painter? 
He  !  a  mere  dauber;  a  vili;  ilrudge.     The  Former? 
Their  business  is  to  lBl)nur.  uur$  lo  laugh, 
To  jeer,  to  quibble,  faith,  Sira,  ami  to  Jrink— 
Aye,  to  drink  lustily.     Is  not  tliis  rare? 
For  life — ray  life  at  least :  the  fir=t  of  pleasurea 
Were  (o  be  rich  myself;   hiil  next  to  thia 
I  liuld  it  best  to  be  a  Parasite, 
Aod  feed  upon  the  rich.     Isotc  mnrk  tne  right ; 
Set  dowu  my  virtues  one  by  one  :  linprimi:*. 
Good  wiU  lo  all  men — would  they  all  were  rich, 
So  mi^lit  I  gull  them  aii ;  malice  to  none ; 
I  eavy  no  man's  fortune,  all  my  wish 
Is  but  to  share  it.     Would  you  have  a  friend, 
A  gallant  eteady  friend  ?     I  am  your  man : 
Ko  striker  I,  no  swaggerer,  no  defemfr. 
But  oDe  to  bear  all  t))e9e,  and  acill  lurl>ear. 
If  yoti  insiili,  I  laugh,  uiirulBed,  merry. 
Invariably  jfood-humour'd,  still  I  laugh. 
A  stout  good  soldier  I,  valorous  to  a  fault. 
When  once  my  stomacli  's  up,  aod  «iipper  served ; 
Tou  know  my  humour,  not  one  spark  of  pride. 
Such  and  the  same  for  ever  to  my  frienda : 
If  cudgel'd,  molten  iron  to  the  hammer 
Is  not  so  malleable ;  but  if  1  cudgel, 
Buld  as  the  thunder.    Is  one  to  be  blinded  ? 
I  am  tJie  lightning's  flash ;  to  be  puffed  up  ? 
I  am  llie  wind  to  blow  him  to  the  bursliug; 
Choked,  strangled?  I  can  do't  and  »ave  a  halter; 
Would  you  break  down  hi^  doors?    Itehold  an  earthquake; 
Open  and  enter  them  ?     A  battering- nun. 
Will  you  sit  down  lo  supper?  I'm  your  guest. 
Tour  very  Fly,  to  enter  without  bidding. 
Would  you  move  off?     You  '11  move  a  wall  as  soon. 
I'm  for  all  work  ;  and  though  the  job  were  subbing, 
Betraying,  felse  accosing,  only  aiy, 
Do  Ibis,  and  it  is  done.     I  slick  at  nothing  ; 
They  call  me  Thunderbolt  for  ray  desfialch : 
Friend  of  my  friend*  am  I :  let  actions  ppeak  me, 
I'm  much  loo  modest  to  coimnend  myself.' 

Ohxerrer,  No.  cxliv. 

Vet  perhaps  the  xhool  of  Mcnandcr  was  hardly  so  much  tbat 
'  of  the  t]>i[l(lle  comedy  ;  it  was  not  even  so  much  that  ol'  his  uncle 
Alexis;  it  was  ruther  Ihc  offispring  —  it  was  of  closer  kindred 
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to  tlie  last  of  the  great  tragedians,  Euripides.  Tiiia  approxima- 
tion of  the  two  dramas,  the  one,  tragedy,  sinking  from  its  heroir 
height  more  nearly  to  common  life  ;  comedy  throwing  a  serious 
and  reflective,  sometimes  even  a  melancholy  hue,  over  the  lawless 
gaiety  of  the  older  race,  is  not  more  remarkable  than  undoubted. 
This  truth,  indicated  by  Quintilian,  dwelt  upon  at  length  by 
Schlegel,  with  nil  his  exaggeration  of  the  fatalism  in  the  older 
tragic  writers,  not  overlooked  by  M.  Guizot,  is  well  wrought  out 
by  M.  Bcnoit,  from  whom,  in  justice,  we  are  bound  to  give  an 
extract :  — 

'Tons  (Mi'naniier,  Diphile,  Philemon)  out  reeonnu  daiis  ce  tragiqiie 
leiir  modt'le  et  leur  luailre.  On  sail  en  effet  comment  Euripiife  avail 
fait  tleseeiidre  la  noble  Iragiklie  d'Eseliyls  et  de  Sophocle,  de  ta  hauteur 
idi!ale  en  pleine  tca\\k6,  el  transforme  la  fable  niythologique  presque  en 
tableau  des  mccurs  de  eon  temps.  Dans  son  drame,  le  dogme  de  la 
falalite,  qui  enveloppait  d'une  sombre  horreur  la  scene  d'Eschyle,  s'est 
entieremeni  dissipe,  pour  no  plus  laisser  voir  dans  Tliomme  desormai* 

S|ue  le  jouet  cle  ses  passions  :  le  poete,  pour  cela,  ainie  u  donner  aui 
emmes  le  premier  role  (la  not  Clytenuieatra  the  premier  role  in  the 
Agamemnon  ?)  et  a  fiiire  de  I'amour  la  passiou  dominanle ;  et  ofin  d'a- 
niener  des  eituatioiis  patlieliques  on  eeulemeut  romanesque.*,  il  reinanie 
Sana  sernpule  les  legendes  sacn^ ;  les  heros  de  I'antiqiie  trag^die,  ces 
demi  dieux  d'E^^cliyle  a  la  voix  solennelle,  et  si  mnjestueux  dans  leur 
aliitude,  quittcnt  dc«ormais  le  colhiime  pour  marelier  sur  la  terre 
com  me  nous,  et  partager  nus  faiblesscs  lea  plus  vujgaires ;  la  lauffue 
po(;tique  suit  la  decadence  des  personnages ;  afiu  de  la  rendre  ]>lus  liu- 
maiiie,  le  poele  en  brise  la  fonne  austere;  U  y  fait  entrer  oue  foule 
d'expresaions  vulgaires,  qu'il  emprunle  aux  discussions  de  la  place,  ou 
sMX  t^auseries  de  la  vie  commune.  Est-ce  bien  Medee,  la  terrible  en- 
chauleresse  lue  J'entends  gcmir  d'une  fa^on  si  bourgeoise  sur  la  condi- 
tion des  femraes,  condamiiees,  dil-elle,  it  s'aclicter  mi  marl  au  prii 
d'une  grosae  dot,  et  si  leur  union  est  nial  aasortie.  a  se  consumer  desor- 
mais  dans  un  ennui  sans  remede ;  fnndis  que  les  liummes,  lorsque 
leur  interieur  leur  pese,  peuvent  eherclier  au  dehors  quelque  distraction 
pres  d'une  maltresse.  Esl-ce  bien  Hermione,  qui  dans  I'acces  de  la 
jalousie  morteile,  d^nonce  en  ces  lermes  le  dimger  pour  les  maris  dc 
laisser  penetrer  des  visileuees  etmngercs  dans  le  gynecee.' 

M.  Benoit  here  quotes  eleven  of  the  flattest  and  coldest  lines 
in  that  flattest  and  coldest  of  the  plays  of  Euripides,  the  '  An- 
dromache* (v.  945): — 

'  Ou  aommea-nous  done  ?  Dans  le  palais  du  fils  d'Acliillo  ou  dans 
le  menage  d'Enripide  ?  On  ne  salt.  Nous  voilii  dans  pJeine  couiedie  : 
c'est  au  point  qu'il  est  souvent  difficile  de  dOmeler,  enire  les  fragments 
des  tragedies  perdues  d'Euripide  etceuxde  Menandre,  ce  qui  appartient 
it  I'lin  oil  a  I'autrepoete;  roeme  langage,memesinBxinies  Mussi.' .  .  . — 
£cno(t,  p.  33. 
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Tbe  fault,  in  truth,  is  rather  in  the  pliitosuphitins  maxims  iban 
in  the  language,  which  is  often  simple  enough  in  Sophocles;  in 
ihe  tone  of  mnnoers,  which  is  that  yf  modem  Athens,  not  of  the 
heroic  a^re  ;  in  the  eternal  obtrusive  moralising,  drawn  from  the 
schools  of  the  Sophists,  which  replaces  the  brief,  sententious, 
and  religious  axioms  of  the  elder  poets. 

Bat  whoever  were  his  teachers  or  his  harbinserg,  it  wns 
acknowledged  br  the  imanimous  voice  of  later  Greece  and  of 
Rome  that  the  comedy  of  onUnarj  life  reached  its  perfeelion  with 
Menander.  Athens,  though  she  had  lost  her  pre-eminence  in 
arms,  perhaps  in  ihe  higher  arts,  in  oratory,  even  in  philosophv, 
would  still  maintain  her  ascendancy:  'Cequi  distingue  Atbcnes 
jusquc  dans  sa  corruption,  c'est  qu'elle  y  consen-e  je  ne  sais  quelle 
(ilegance  qui  n'nppaTticut  qu'a  clle.  Elle  met  de  la  grace,  meme 
dans  sa  bassesse  ;  dans  le  plaisir,  elle  resle  artiste.'  So  writes 
M.  Benoit  (p.  17).  Athens  is  still  the  law  and  the  model  of  all 
which  amuses  and  delights  Greece ;  the  theatres  of  Greece, 
onder  the  Micros  and  their  successors  in  Sicily,  under  the  Pto- 
lemii's  at  Alexandria,  come  to  Athens  for  their  spectacles.  Athe- 
nian life  is  Greek  life,  Athenian  manners  Greek  manners. 
The  .Macedonian  conqueror  has  spread  the  Greek  lanfnJage 
over  (-ast  unknown  regions ;  wherever  that  l.inguage  is  spread 
Men.inder  is  noted  on  the  stage,  recited  at  the  banquet,  read 
in  the  chamber.  It  was  the  comedy  of  Menander  which  in 
modern  times  had  its  consummalc  master  in  Mo!ii>re.  Quinlilian's 
Inst  senlcjice  is  the  verdict  of  all  antiquity  to  the  common  consent 
to  the  fame  of  Mcnauder  :  '  Ati[uc  ille  quidem  omnibus  ejusdem 
opetis  atictoribus  abstulit  nomen,  et  fulgore  quodam  sufe  cl.iri- 
lalis  tenebris  obdusit.'  Of  later  writers  MolJcre,*  no  doubt — 
enough  of  Menander  hfts  survived  to  institute  the  comparison — bad 
Ijeen  his  most  successful  rival  in  his  own  walk.  The  Sbak- 
spcarian  comedy — if  there  be  any  but  Shokspcarc  who  have 
wrou'^ht  up  to  his  vein — is  of  a  separate  class.  It  is  the  comedy 
of  individual  men,  and  therefore  even  more  creative  and  more  true 
• — not  merelv  the  comedy  of  general  human  life.  There  may  have 
been  many  Tartufles,  many  Misanthropes,  many  George  Dandins, 
many  M.  de  Pourceaugnacs,  differing  only  in  the  circumstances 


*  H.  W.  Gniiol  would  nssign  thb  pnute  In  Moli^re'i  Tartoft',  that  he  vat  not 
the  gmen]  tjpo  of  reli^ic>u»  lij  juxtuv,  but,  eTtn  if  not  draim,  oa  was  snspetied 
at  Ibc  time,  from  a  v>?H-knoHu  (jursoDige,  hai  uevertheleu  hi)  own  specific  snd 
marked  pccali.irtl;.  Wi.-  will  nut  altogether  dedj'  the  jnitiee  of  hi*  remark) :  but 
tlie  iudividualily  of  Shatipeare't  clianeten  it  •omelhing  iBfioilclj'  more  ilittbcl 
and  undi-uinbli:.  It  is  a  qacniun  ot  degreu  i  that  to  vliicb  Moli&re  apprtsiches 
Godi  iW  full  docvlnjimciil  in  Shik^«rc. 
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which  have  developed  their  character,  in  the  accidents  of  their 
social  position.  There  never  was  but  one  FalstaiT;  and  what  » 
true  of  FaUtaff  is  true  of  all  his  crew,  of  Nym,  Bardolpb,  Pistol ; 
it  ia  trne  of  alt  the  stronglj- marked  comic  characters  of  Shak- 
speare, 

III  tvhat  then  consisted  this  unrivalled  superiority  of  Menander  ? 
What  was  his  comedv  as  distingnisiied  frojn  that  of  his  giflcd  pre- 
decessors? Wherein  lay  the  secret  of  his  unsurpassed  excellence? 
It  was  a  comedy  of  plot,  of  character,  of  manners,  expressed  in  the 
language  of  common  life,  hut  that  language  of  Iranslucency  and 
purity  attained  in  its  absolute  perfection  hy  Menander  alone. 
On  the  orifrinality  of  tlie  plots  of  Menandcr's  plays,  as  con- 
trasted with  that  of  the  older  and  of  the  middle  comedy,  M,  W. 
Guizot  is  both  just  and  ingenious.  The  comedy  of  Arislophanei 
is  addressed  not  to  the  cars  only  but  to  the  political  passions,  to 
the  public  interests  of  the  spectator,  ll  does  not  seek  to  keep 
the  attention  alive  and  on  the  stretch  by  a  succession  of  romantic 
incidents,  by  striking  shifts  and  changes,  by  sudden  disclosure» 
or  discoveries ;  by  events  skilfully  prepared  and  developed,  by 
denouements  naturally  yet  unespecledly  brought  alwul.  The 
object  of  the  Aristophanic  comedy  is,  through  the  ridiculous,  to 
influence  opinion,  to  win  or  to  strengthen  conviction.  It  has  an 
end  beyond  amusement ;  it  is  oratory  in  another  form ;  oratory 
multiplied  and  distributed  among  the  voices  of  many  speakers, 
and  speakers  assisted  by  something  far  beyond  human  gesture 
and  intonation,  and  using  one  power  of  persuasion  alone,  that  of 
making  the  adverse  party  consummately  ridiculous,  and  therefore 
rightly  to  be  hissed  off  the  stage  of  public  life.  The  connexion 
of  the  scenes,  therefore,  is  not  their  happy  evolution  one  from 
the  other,  their  natural  sequence  and  causation  cacdi  by  the 
other  ;  it  is  their  bearing  on  the  common  scope :  '  L'action  con- 
sistc  dans  la  lutte  des  deux  intercts  seulement,  et  tous  se  rangent 
dans  I'un  ou  I'autre  parti.  C'est  moins  une  drame  qu'un  pro- 
ces.  oil  il  y  a  un  demandeur,  un  defendeur,  des  temoina  pour  et 
contre,  et  le  chceur  parlant  au  nom  du  poete  et  tenant  lieu  de  min- 
istere  public'  M.  Guizot  might  have  added  that  there  is  also  the 
poet  himself,  in  the  Parabasis,  directing,  expounding,  and  driving 
home  the  argument  of  the  piece.  In  this  is  the  unity  of  hii 
story,  in  this  its  harmony.  It  is  a  great  pamphlet  in  action. 
Some  public  abuse,  or  what  the  poet  would  call  a  public  abuse, 
is  to  be  exposed  in  scenes  each  of  which  is,  as  it  were,  a  para- 
graph or  chapter  in  the  pamphlet ;  some  bad  counsellor  of  the 
public  policy,  some  corrupter  of  the  public  taste  or  the  public 
morals,  according  to  the  poet's  judgment,  is  to  be  pilloried  and 
pelted.      Provided  the  missiles  arc  well  thrown  and  hit  their 
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mnrk,  it  U  of  no  Importance  witb  whnl  order  and  regularity  they 
are  tlirown.  In  no  one  of  the  plavs  of  Ariilophanes  can  we  doubt 
ihc  aim  and  design  of  the  autliur.  The  Birds  alone  baffles  us  bj 
tlie  wild  and  fantastic  estravagance  of  its  plot  and  structure. 
But  tliis  is  because  no  tradition,  preserved  by  tbc  scholiast,  has 
reported  na  the  specific  aim,  eitheran  imaginary  republic  older  than 
Plato's,  or  some  scheme  or  some  event  of  which  it  is  the  broad 
and  rtckless  parody  :  pcrhnps  the  poet,  when  once  the  leading 
idea  got  possession  of  his  mind,  merely  surrendered  himself  to 
its  impulses,  its  comicniily.  The  opening  it  cpave  for  the  gayest 
luid  inogt  melodious  verse  led  him  to  wnnion  wildly  in  his  invention; 
having  foi^otten  his  scope,  if  he  bad  a  scope,  he  reckoned  that 
the  spectator  would  run  as  wild  as  himself,  and  seek  no  more 
ttiAH  what  the  poet  indulirod— the  full,  uncontrolled  revelry  of  the 
animal  spirits.  Id  most  of  the  Aristophanic  comedies  we  cannot 
but  admire  bow  rapidly  and  easily  incident  follows  incident,  but 
everywhere  the  only  progressioD  is  the  increasing  broadness  and 
intensity  of  the  fun,  the  heightening  of  the  laughter.  The  close 
»?omes  not  because  the  story  Is  told  ;  the  catastrophe  is  that  wc 
tan  conceive  nothing  beyond,  nothing  more  ridiculous  than  that 
at  which  we  have  arrived.  In  its  truest  sense  'solvuntur  ristl'^ 
tabula;'  the  curtain  drops  because  the  audience  have  had  (heir 
fill  of  mirth. 

The  plot  in  the  Middle  Comedy,  with  the  characters  antl 
the  language,  was  in  a  transition  stale,  now  a  succession  of 
scenes  bearing  on  one  object,  now  approaching  to  the  develojv- 
ment  of  a  story.  With  Menandcr  aod  Philemon  this  unity 
had  become  a  necessity.  The  play,  Jn  Aristotle's  phrase, 
nmst  have  a  beginning,  middle,  and  end ;  it  can  no  longer  be 
semes  and  succession  of  scenes — it  must  he  a  drama.  It  must 
be  somerbing  which  at  its  opening  arrests  the  attention,  of  whicll  | 
wo  would  know  the  event.  The  author  is  no  longer  on  tho 
stage,  in  the  Parabasii,  to  expound  his  aim,  though  he  still* 
asserts  his  right  in  his  prologue  lo  prepare  the  audience  for  the 
story  which  the  play  is  to  develope — a  contrivance  to  us  awk- 
wanl,  as  forestalling  the  interest— retained  perhaps  on  the  Greek 
stage,  and  later,  perhaps  from  imitation  in  the  Latin,  on  account 
vf  the  enormous  size  of  the  theatres,  iu  order,  in  Sheridan's  phrase, 
to  insinuate  the  plot  into  the  boxes,  to  give  some  guidance  to  the 
iglits  of  the  au'lience,  to  prepare  them,  to  awnken  without 

ikfying   their    interest.       The    rhurus   was   silent  ;   that   repre- 
lenlative,  as  it  were,  of  the  audience  was  no  longer  at  hand  to 
nrrest  the  attention  at  particular  periods,  and  show  that  the  pri»-  ' 
grcss  of  the  incidents  was  fiillv  comprchi'nded.     There  must  not 
oolynow  be  a  story,  but  thestorv  nnist  tell  itself;  scene  must  rise 
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out  ol'  scene  ;  tiiere  must  be  either  sume  skilfully  preporeil  or 
suilden  peripety  or  denouemenl,  wliich  roust  bring  lUe  tale  to  a 
nfttural  end.  Tlie  interest  need  not  be  so  sustained  that  the 
sjicctalur  may  not  anticipate  the  close  ;  but  Interest  there  must 
be.  It  must  so  far  resemble  the  events  of  private  life  as  to  be 
within  the  range  of  ordinarv  probability,  yet  be  sulHcicnlly  re- 
markable, sufliciently  exreptlonnl,  to  demand  the  attention  of  the 
theatre.  In  his  plots  Menander  appears  to  have  excelled  ;  these 
were  neither  loo  alight  nortoointrirate  ;  not  a  mere  framework  for 
}iis  characters,  nor  a  frame  which  diverted  the  thoughts  too  much 
from  tlie  living  picture  which  it  enclosed.     The  fable  was  usually 

i  sosimplethatTerence,  OS  if  his  more  barbarous*  Roman  audience 
required  a  more  keen  excitement  of  their  curiosity,  in  general  either 
miiuldod  up  two  plots  of  Menander  into  one,  or  engrafted  upon  ills 
original,  scenes  borrowed  from  some  other  poel.  Meioecke,  and 
after  him  M.  W.  Guizot,  have  recovered  from  various  quarters, 
or  fdled  up  with  ingenious  conjecture,  the  plots  of  some  of 
Menander 's  most  celebrated  plays.  Of  the  greater  number  we 
have  nothing  more  than  can  be  suggested  by  the  tide,  and  thai, 

'  of  course,  Is  but  little  ;  others  we  know  on  better,  but  still  not 
quite  aatisl'octory,  authority  ;  one  or  two  from  the  imitations  of 
Plaulus.  Of  the  six  plays  of  Terence,  four  acknowlctlge  them- 
aelvcs  derived  from  Menander.  But  in  the  plots  it  is  not  less 
cle^r  that  the  Roman  comic  writers  took  tp'eat  liberties.  We 
cannot  tell  whether  this  might  not  mar  the  fine  artistic  develop- 
ment, and,  to  suit  the  coarser  Roman  taste,  crowd  together  that 
which  should  have  been  more  skilfully  prolonged,  or  lengthen  out 
that  which  was  rapidly  indicated.  Wo  confine  ourselves,  as  our 
space  demands,  to  one  only  of  these  plots  as  our  c.tample.  It  is 
our  object  to  avoid  on  this,  as  on  other  points,  all  whicii  is  with- 
out much  interest  to  the  general  reader,  all  which  is  mere  scholar- 
ship, or  dubious  discussion.  The  fable  of  the  'Apparition' 
(4>3<Tfxx)  has  been  preserved  to  us  by  Donatus,  in  his  coiiimentarv 
on  the  t^unuehus  of  Terence,  The  play  had  been  imitated  by 
the  rival  of  Terence,  L.  Lavinius.  The  stepmother  of  a  young 
son  had  a  daughter  by  a  former  amour,  whom  she  brought  up 
with  malcrnal  fondness  in  the  house  of  her  next  neighlmur.  A 
secret  bi'caeh  in  the  wall  had  been  made  to  enable  her  to  have 
intercourse  with  her  child.  The  spacewhere  the  wall  was  brokeo 
she  declared  sacred,  a  kind  of  domestic  chapel  of  the  house- 
hold t;ods.  Under  pretence  of  sacrifice,  she  constantly  enjoyed 
the  society  of  her  daughter.  One  day  the  young  stepson  beheld 
this  beautiful  apparition,  and  was  first  struck  witii  religious  awe, 


' '  Flautu*  vcrtit  dvioW  '-co  PIiiDins  deacnb«6  a  TMin  version  thus  tbe  Greek. 
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as  tlioii^Ti  KeliacT  profaned  the  sanctuary  of  a  divinitj*;  T)Utwlien  J 
he  found  slie  wna  but  a  morial  virgin,  he  becnrnt-  desperately  I 
enamoured.  After  some  love-scenes  the  parents  disn-vpr  the  I 
mutual  attacliinent,  ivhifli  ends,  as  of  course,  in  a  marri^t^e.  We  I 
need  not  suggest  wlial  oppnrtunities  for  exquisite  poetry  ibis 
plot  might  unfold,  the  divine  aive  trembling  into  love,  the  J 
slnlue  kiodliDg  into  life,  the  beautiful  goddess  herself  melling  into  I 
passion.  And  for  once  there  is  an  Attic  play,  in  whicli,  even  1 
in  the  manners,  there  could  be  nothinu  to  offend  the  most  sen-  j 
aitive  modesty;  for  once  scenes  full  of  passion  without  the  J 
jnten'ention  of  the  eternal  Lena  ;  a  marriage  with  a  maiden  who  I 
lias  had  no  questionable,  not  even  any  peculiar  adventure.  HotT  I 
curious  too  had  been  the  picture  of  the  domestic  religion  of  an  ^ 
Athenian  matron! 

But  the  strength  of  the  new  comedy  lay  not  in  its  plot,  but  j 
in  its  characters.  The  Athenians  were  to  behold  themselves  upon  I 
the  stage  :  not  victims  of  remorseless  personal  satire,  no  longer  j 
men  designated  by  name,  no  longer  notorious  personages,  if  not  I 
designated  by  name,  famiiiar  to  the  knowledge  of  the  spectators,  of  I 
the  whole  people,  bv  their  dress,  manners,  gestures,  habits  ;  no  I 
longer  men  in  the  Pnyx  or  HeliECa,  but  in  their  houses,  in  iheirl 
families,  in  their  ordinary  intercourse,  in  the  common  incidenti  I 
of  tlieir  lives,  in  the  everv-day  variety  of  age,  pursuit,  rnlling,  J 
wealth,  poverty.  Even  if  public  life  had  not  now  been  pro-] 
scribed  as  the  subject  of  dramatic  satire,  it  was  beyond  the  poet's  J 
reach.  There  was  no  public  life.  The  government  was  foreign,  1 
or  at  least  stood  aloof;  it  was  felt,  olteyed,  but  its  workings  were  I 
not  seen.  Ordinary  men,  the  people,  the  audience  at  the! 
theatres,  could  not  trace  its  secret  influences  or  its  motive  powers.  ] 
The  Athenian  had  now  no  sphere  of  action  beyond  his  private! 
affairs  or  those  of  his  friends,  no  business  but  his  own,  bis  hu*-1 
bandry,  bis  commerce,  his  pleasures;  he  had  no  dominion  but] 
over  his  slaves,  no  authoritv  but  over  his  own  family.  It  wail 
thi«  new  Athenian  life,  therefore,  to  which  comedy  was  reiluced, 
or  to  which  it  withdrew,  in  the  conscious  assurance  that  within 
this  new  circle  it  might  exercise  its  creative  power,  if  with  more  j 
limited,  hardly  less  telling,  effect.  Its  influence,  if  less  imme-  I 
diatc,  might  be  not  less  deep;  if  less  a  political,  il  might  be  al 
mure  profoundly  moral,  power  ;  it  might  be,  if  more  vague  and  I 
gvnemi,  if  less  l>ound  up  with  passing  events  and  the  eliaractcra  I 
of  the  day,  more  enduring  because  more  vague  and  general,  and  j 
more  intelligible  to  future  ages.  It  was  still  Athenian,  but  it] 
was  more  than  Athenian ;  it  was  drawn  and  drew  most  of  its 
immutable  truth  from  universal  human  nature,  from  passions 
common  to  alt   mankind,  from  follies  and  vices  of  all  ages.     It 
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■ppearcd  ti>  reflect  only  tLe  surface,  but,  in  fact,  reflected  the  very 
depths  of  our  experience.  As  a  comedy  of  manners,  it  was, 
as  it  ever  must  be,  if  true  lu  its  own  times,  in  a  certain  degree 
limited,  temporary,  transitory  ;  as  a  comedy  of  cliaiacler,  wide, 
lasting,  perpetual.  All  lUat  was  Athenian  might  perish,  all  ihat 
was  humiin  would  live.  Tlils  is  among  the  secrets  of  tlie 
clemal  power  exercised  by  the  best  classical  writers  ;  they  wrote 
from  what  is,  in  its  essence,  unchangeable  in  human  nature;  ibe 
truths  which  they  did  attain  are  imperishable  truths ;  the 
passions  which  they  set  in  play,  the  feeling's  to  which  ibey 
appealed,  are  the  inestin^ishable  passions  and  feelings  of  man's 
heart ;  their  wisdom  is  world-wide  wisdom,  as  enduring  as  the 
world. 

Hence,  loo,  its  more  serious  cast,  as  the  full  represenlati<in  of 
human  life.  As  with  Euripides,  tragedy,  descending  more 
'  nearly  to  common  life,  approached  the  douhtl'ul  borders  of 
comedy,  so  comedy  could  not,  if  true  to  tlie  human  heart,  winnow 
out  the  ridiculous  alone,  and  confine  ilseif  to  the  bi'oad,  the  farcical, 
■Htr  even  the  gay  and  mirthful.  Even  our  meanest  passions,  in 
their  excess,  cease  to  be  ludicrous  ;  they  become  terrible.  Who 
'faas  seen  the  Avare  of  Moliei'e,  as  we  have  seen  it  of  old,  or  our 
'' Fielding's  Miser,  as  it  was  personated  by  Emery,  and  knows 
^whether  he  was  shuddering  or  laughing  more  intensely — whether 
avarice  was  more  hateful  or  more  ludicrous,  more  tragic  or  more 
comic?  Or  take  again  the  still  greater  master  who  disdained 
or  was  too  wise  to  acknowledge  these  artificial  <]efinltions  of 
the  tragic  and  the  comic  :  Shyloik  raving  about  his  ducats  and  bis 
daughter.  So,  too,  in  all  the  domestic  relations,  there  is  a  sad 
and  a  laughable  side.  In  the  weak  or  the  harsh  father  we  smile 
at  the  weakness ;  we  almost  wecji  when  that  weakness  is  abused 
by  the  profligate  son,  or  more  profligate  slave  ;  we  feel  inilig- 
nation,  if  not  wrath,  against  the  morose  parent ;  we  laugh  when 
he  is  tricked  by  Davus  or  Gnatho.  The  females,  so  often  tlie 
objects  of  violence,  move  our  commiseration;  when  restored  to 
Athenian  citizenship,  and  happily  married,  they  have  our  tender 
•ympalhies.  No  sooner,  ijideed,  had  love  become  the  leading 
interest  in  the  comedy  than  it  ceased  to  be  exclusively  comic. 
The  incidents  might  be  ihe  most  diverting;  the  whole  intrigue 
might  be  a  succession  of  the  most  ludicrous  mishaps,  mistakes, 
plots,  rogueries  ;  yet  the  passion  must  lie  aroused,  and  reprcsentetl 
with  warmth  and  sincerity.  Into  whatever  comical  adventures 
he  may  fall,  the  lover  himself  must  be  in  earnest.  So  if,  as  it 
was  said,  *no  play  of  Menander  was  without  love,'  his  comedy 
could  not  but  mingle  up  the  serious  with  the  gay ;  the  passionate 
with  the  ridiculous.     We  may  indeed  say  that  satire  is  the  most 
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oiel&Dcbolj  of  all  writing ;  and  Meaander's  comedy  was  not 
satire  against  individual  man,  but  agaiiist  human  nature.  We 
fear  that  against  one  sex  the  misogvnist  (vaa  even  more  sadly 
unsparing  and  mercilest.  If  Ovid's  verses  may  lead  us  to  sup- 
pose Menandcr's  range  of  ciiaracters  extremely  oarron',  and 
restricted  to  a  class  to  us  by  no  means  the  most  attractive — 
the  roguish  ilaye,  tbc  harsh  father,  the  wicked  procuress,  the 
bland  courtesan — ue  must  remember  who  wrote  those  lines,  and 
on  what  subject  he  was  writing.  No  doubt  Athenian  life  was 
limited  :  there  were  close  boundaries  to  Athejiian  soijetj,  where 
the  intercourse  lietweea  the  sexes  of  the  higher  and  free-hom 
orders  was  under  great  restraint  ;  where  the  females,  though 
by  no  means  kept  in  Oriental  seclusion  (had  that  been  so  the 
Ecclesiazuss  of^  Aristophanes  had  been  a  poor  and  unmeaning 
jest),  yet  were  more  liighly  esteemed  the  less  frequently  they 
passed  the  threshold  of  their  bouse.  Not  that  they  were  more 
quiet  heljunates  fur  the  repression  of  the  gadabout  disjMsition — 
the  eometlies  give  us  enough  of  imperious,  domineering,  jealous 
wives,  especially  if  ihey  have  brought  large  dowries.  Among 
the  better  classes  there  were  at  Athens  no  salons,  no  receptioo- 
looois,  no  public  places  for  amusement  or  conversation — to  say 
nothing  of  balls  or  plays.  Even  their  religious  ceremonies 
were  in  general  confined  to  themselves.  What  is  called  with  us 
fashionable  life  held  its  revels  only  with  die  Helairie,  the  Aspasias 
of  the  older,  the  Laides  and  Tbaides  of  later  time.  Sttll  even  the 
titles  of  his  plnys  may  show,  to  some  extent,  the  copiousness  and 
rereatility  of  Menander.  There  were  all  pursuits  :  ibe  fishermen 
(the  'AXiiri),  the  husbandman  (the  Tf<u^»),  the  pilots  (the 
T'o^firiTai)^  the  shipmaster  (the  NsukXti^o*).  Tliere  were 
strangers  of  different  i-ountries:  the  Bteotian  (the  Boivt-is),  the 
Ephesian  (the  'E^faioi),  the  Periolhian  (the  He^i'vSia),  the 
Messenian  (the  Mwoavia),  the  Thessalian  (the  fc)tMaXa),  the 
Caiian  (the  Kapint),  the  Knidion  (the  KviSia),  the  Carthaginian 
(the  KsfX'*^°"'^)-  ^any  indicate  the  peculiar  passion  or  weak- 
ness of  the  leading  personage :  the  boastful  soldier,  the  Tbraso,  or 
the  Miles  Glorioaua  (the  0f»iuX(ai>),  the  grumbler  or  the  morose 
{the  &iiffit}>.oi),  the  Flatterer  (the  K^J^n^),  the  woman-hater  ( the 
MiffsYcJV')!),  the  sclf'tormentor  (the  'Eaurov  Tifj-ajf^vt^twi),  the 
angry  man  (as  perhaps  we  may  translate  the  O^twJ.  There  is 
one  class  of  peculiar  interest,  which  we  should  especially  rejoice 
to  retrieve — those  which  touched  the  popular  religion  or  super- 
stitiua.  The  Superstitious  (the  :ii%ailaii/.uy),  which  so  irresist- 
ibly lead  us  lu  St.  Paul  at  Alheos ;  the  Thessalian,  which  seems 
lo  have  dealt  with  the  belief  in  witchcraft;  the  Festival  (the 
'Ec^rai),  probably  founded  on  oue  uf  those  common  incidents, 
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the  violation  of  some  innocent  HniTisel  by  the  petulant  youth 
during:  tbe  licence  of  those  reli^ous  ritea  which,  besides  their 
tiwn  ceremonies,  women,  even  virgins,  were  permitted  to  attend. 
In  one  play,  the  AEtmaSia,  of  which  there  is  n  graceful  fragment, 
Menander  may  seem  to  have  trespassed  on  the  boundaries  of  tra- 
gedy :  in  this  either  Sappho,  or  some  one  instinct  with  the  passion 
or  after  the  example  of  Sapplio,  threw  himself  from  the  fatal  rock 
crowned  with  the  Temple  of  Phaon. 

The  style  and  langfuage  of  Menander  was  aclc no wl edged, 
except  by  one  or  two  obscure  and  jealous  grammarians,  to  be  the 
purest  Allic.  That  language  was  the  wonder,  and  the  remote 
and  confessedly  unapproachable  object  of  emulation,  to  the  later 
Greeks.  Nothing  can  show  the  opposition  of  the  old  and  new 
comedy,  of  Aristophanes  and  Menander,  more  completely  than 
the  Treatise  of  Plutarch  ;  the  good,  amiable,  garrulous  Ba?otian, 
the  man  of  letters — who  lived  when  the  world  had  long  acqui- 
esced in  the  despotism  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  Greek  was 
more  than  Latin  the  common  tongue  of  literature — can  hardly 
see  any  difference  but  in  their  language:  on  this  alone  he 
dwells  as  in  itself  their  comparative  excellence,  this  seems  to 
be  the  paramount  claim  to  admii-ation.  But  to  bim  the  wild 
and  audacious  word-creations,  the  comical  compound  epithets 
of  Aristophanes,  are  rude  and  barbarous.  To  the  more  racy 
and  vigorous  Atticism,  to  the  natural  and  bird-like  melody  of 
the  older  poet  he  is  utterly  insensible.  M.  GuLzot  has  justly 
obser%-ed,  tliat  Atticism  is  not  to  be  considered  as  one  uniform 
unchanging  language,  but,  though  with  a  certain  dialectic  cba- 
lacter  of  its  own,  differing  widely  at  different  ages,  and  as  em- 
ployed by  different  authors,  according  to  the  genius  of  each. 
jEschylus,  Euripides,  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  I>emosthene», 
Plato,  have  each  their  distinct  Attic,  even  as  Aristophanes  and 
Menander.  The  perfection  of  Menander  is,  that  it  is  the  Attic 
of  common  life  in  its  most  consummate  purity  ;  It  has  that  in- 
stinctive harmony  between  the  tlionghts  and  the  words,  so  that 
the  alteration,  the  substitution,  almost  the  change  in  place  of  « 
single  word,  would  mar  its  translucent  clearness  ;  it  is  idiomatic^ 
bat  nut  vulgar  ;  distinct  from  ordinary  speech,  but  onlv  from  its 
instinctive,  unstudied  precision.  Its  lest  is  that  it  is  always  uiv- 
translatable  ;  the  thoughts  may  be  rendered  and  expresseil  with 
as  much  vernacular  purity  in  another  language,  but  as  no  two 
languages  are  perfectly  consonant  in  form  and  structure,  literal 
transference  must  lead  to  obscurity,  to  liarsh  inversion,  or  utter 
inadequacy  of  expreasinn.  After  this  attempt  at  definition,  it 
may  seem  contradictory  to  say  that  it  is  unde6nable;  yet  its 
excellence  is  that  it  seems  intuitively  achieved,  is  intuitively  fell. 
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Almost  all  languages — Italian  in  Petrarch,  FrencU  in  Racine, 
English  in  AcIdiaoQ  and  the  best  parts  of  Pope — have  this  per- 
ffrCtioD.  Its  masters  are  not  uauallv  the  most  forcible,  orig^inal, 
or  creative  writers.  Men  of  daring  and  creative  thought  must 
dare  in  their  vocabulary,  Jn  the  collocation  of  their  words,  in 
ihe  structure  of  their  sentences.  Such  a  master  of  this  peculiar 
«yle  is  Menander.  In  reading  his  fragments  we  seem  to  be  li«- 
lemng  to  the  best  conversation  of  the  best  societj  in  Athens; 
it  has  all  the  ease  and  grace,  nothing  of  the  negligence  of  col- 
loquialism. 

But  how  are  we  to  jiutif;v  to  the  unlearned  reader  this  high 
estimnic  of  Mennnder,  which  to  ourselves  rests  not  on  the  com- 
mon voice  of  ancient  tradition,  but  on  our  infelt  sense  of  its 
justice  ?  The  excellence  consists  in  the  exquisite  horniony  of  (he 
plot,  the  characters,  and  the  language.  But  plots  of  dramas, 
when  turned  into  plain  prose,  even  with  the  poem  or  the  play 
before  us,  are  of  all  things  the  most  lifeless  and  unsallsfactory. 
These  have  been  made  out  in  some  cases  hy  Meiiiccke,  by  the 
authors  of  our  essays,  widi  very  happy  conjectural  ingi'niiity; 
yet  after  all  they  ore  for  the  most  part  conjectural,  anil  at  lost 
Eodly  meagre ;  a  mere  enumeration  of  incidents,  as  it  were, 
without  Hesh  and  blood,  with  no  life  stirring  within  them. 

Nor  must  it  he  denied  that  to  Menander  not  merely  has  Time 
bren  singularly  harsh  and  destructive;  hut  even,  perhaps,  more 
cruel  and  unfair  where  it  has  seemed  to  be  more  merciful  and  con- 
servative. Cumberland's  observations  arc  unfortunately  loo  true: 
'The  various  authors  who  have  contributed  to  the  rollection  of 
Menandcr's  remains  seem  to  have  exlracted  from  him,  as  if  by 
general  agreement,  little  else  but  the  most  unfavourable  delinea- 
tions of  the  human  character ;'  so  far  from  finding  those  facetious 
and  sprightly  sallies  to  be  expccicd  from  a  comic  writer,  those  vo- 
luptuous descriptions  which  PUny  alluded  to,  or  the  love-scenej 
which  Ovid  tells  us,  we  meet  a  melancholy  display  of  the  miseries, 
the  enormities,  the  repinings  of  mankind.  What  can  he  more 
gloomy  and  misanthropic  than  the  following  strain  of  discontent 
exlracted  by  Eustathius  : — 

El  T>;  TpOveXduK  fioi  0(ay  ^(701,  ''  Kparuv 
iwav  oTtoOavtfi,  ai-flii  i(  ^PX^  t'lrfi' 
ttrci  i'  p  Ti  at'  /Sot'Xf),  Ki-oiy,  -rpoffarof,  rpiyo!, 
aiSp<ntcf,  iTirof  Sif  0iaiyai  fap  at  iti' 
ttfiafiithtDv  tovt"  itn'iv,  0  ti  Boi-hei  S  i\tM." 
OTOKTO  fiaWm.  (rfliV  tiir*ii'  at  ioKU, 
•wmet  fit  vXijv  SvOpmiror'   i!3i'ku{  fi/rtr^ 
KOKUf  Tt  trpoTTn  TevTo  TO  ^uov  fiiyev. 
a  tparivTOs:  (Tirof  i-rifit\trrrpav  tj;«i 
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LTtpcv  dtpartiay  ifaOaK  df  tiv^  KVWf 
Ei-Ti/iorepo;  ti  Tov  kokov  iiuids  iroKv' 
aheKTpour  ytvvaiof  «f  t-repif  rpaipf 
eariv,  0  i'  aitniji  iccu  8e'3ie  r'or  Kpwrrova, 
afBpurrot  of  jt  jjiijittoi,  fii'/enii,  a^poipa, 

irpuTTei  3'o  KoAaf  Spurra  iravTiui',  Htvrepa 

0    (Tl/KO^UI'TIJI,    0   KaHO^fllJt  TpiTO   Xt^EI. 

Tfteop/toroumeni — Bleinecke,  p.  910. 

'  Suppose  some  God  should  say, '"  Die  when  Uiou  wilt, 
Mortal,  espect  aiiolber  life  on  earrh  ; 
And  f(>r  timt  life  make  choice  of  all  creation. 
What  wLt  ihou  be,  dog,  sheep,  gont,  mnn,  or  horse? 
For  live  Bgain  thou  mudi :  it  is  Uiy  fate. 
Choose  only  in  wliat  form  ;  tlieii  thou  art  &ee." 
So  help  me,  Crato,  I  would  freely  answer. 
Let  me  be  all  lliings.  auylhing  but  man. 
We  only  of  all  creatures  I'eel  affliction. 
The  geueroufi  horse  is  valued  for  liw  worth. 
And  dog  by  merit  is  preferred  to  dog. 
The  warrior  cock  is  pampered  for  his  courage, 
And  avtei  the  baser  brood.     But  what  is  man  7 
Truth,  virtue,  valour,  how  do  they  avail  him? 
Of  this  world's  good  the  first  and  greatest  share 
Is  flattery's  prize ;  the  informer  takes  the  ne\t ; 
And  barefaced  knavery  garbles  what  is  left. 
I'd  rather  be  on  ass  than  what  I  am, 
And  see  tiiete  villains  lord  it  (j'er  their  betters.' 

Olmerver,  No.  d. , 
Still  more  dismal  arc  the  folluwing  : — 

offTiI  6c<epti<nif  aAtnriar,  Hapfifvoiv, 

ra  atitra  -rath',  ati^Xder,  oOev  ?\6ei-,  TOjfV, 

Toi'  i/Atoi'  ror  koO'dI',  uarp',  vioip,  ''t^ij, 

xi'^'  TdUTO  Kay  cKaruv  eVig  /Siuk^  ae'i 

inffei  irapovTo.  Kar  fhOitoi's  iripoip'  o\i'fOVS, 

irf/iyorepa  Toinoir  tTcpa  i'  ovk  otp-ei  iroTf. 

Vlovritvpir  lafiiirov  Tir'  eftai  Toi'  y^povov 

Of  tpri/si,  TDirrnr.  i/  'triSiifiiai',  ey  Z 

<H;\o(,  a^apa,  K\i~nTai,  Kv^tiai,  iiarpi^ai' 

av  vpbirof  aViJji  KdToAiVeit,  iieXrima 

itpoti'i^air  ajrrjXflEf,  i)i^Op'ai  odtyi' 

0  vpoaoiaTpi^y  i'  fKirTSiaatv  aiciiA,eaai, 

KdKbif  Tt  f^paiv  erdE^t  tov  ttyyerai, 

ptt'^ofttyoi  i^0povi  i)i'p'  cwe.^u\fvOri  toOe*, 
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Of  these  lines  Cumberlani]  Las  given  a  most  inadequate  version. 
He  has  eluded  the  difficulties,  anil  dropped  many  of  the  remark- 
able beauties — the  comparison  of  this  life  to  the  games,  the 
fairs  of  antiquity,  or  to  a  sojourn  in  n  foreign  land  (a«  Scrip- 
ture represents  life  as  a  pilgrimage),  ivliere  in  these  marts  crowd 
together  thieves,  gamblers,  idlers.  If  we  depart  speedily,  we 
inajt  depart  better  jirovided,  without  an  enemy.  He  who  lingers, 
but  lingers  to  Toil  and  waste  his  clays — to  grow  old,  wretched,  and 
in  misery;  the  more  he  is  whirled  about,  the  more  his  enemies, 
and  the  less  chance  of  an  euthanasia. 

sun 

'  The  lot  of  all  most  furtuiiale  is  his. 
Who  having  st-iyed  just  long  enough  on  earth 
To  feast  his  sight  with  Uiis  fair  face  of  nature. 
Sun,  sea,  and  clouds,  and  heaven's  bright  starry  fires, 
Drops  without  ptun  into  an  early  grave. 
For  what  U  life,  the  longeat  life  of  maa. 
But  the  same  scene  rejiealeil  o'er  and  o'tr? 
A  few  niore  lingering  days  to  be  contiuined 
In  throng?  and  crowds,  with  sh.irpcrs,  knaves,  and  thieves; 
From  such  the  speediest  riddanct-  is  iJie  best.' — Cumfierland. 
Tilt  Srij'posilioiiS — 'YTTofioXifiiitos. 

The  gentle  reproof  of  the  son  to  a  churlish  father,  from  tho 
Dyscolus,  is  in  a  higher  maimer — 

Tltpi  jjitifiaran-  AaAfif,  a$c0aiiiv  irpaifiaToi. 
t'i  fiif  fap  oiirda  •rai-ra  Trapo/ierouvrii  roi 
avavTa  TOt  y^poroy,  ipt'KaTTi,  /jijjevi 
dAAoi  /uraiiicvi,  aiTOi  irv  Si  la'pios- 
tl  ;uq  ik  antJTOi',  Ttjf  Ti'^i;(  if  irat-r'  tx^^> 
tJ  Of  08oi'oiij!,  w  TTOTep,  Tovriiir  Tin  i 
«iTij  tap  aWif  rvvof  avaSiy  Tii'r 
•waptXontr^  trov  sat-ra  trpoirbliaei  vaiXtf. 
itoTtip  ifoi  ae  ^ifit  itlv,  u<roi-  j^payof 
fl  Ki'ptof,  j-fit/aBai  ire  -yfr^aiivf,  Ttarep, 
avrav,  cirmovpeif  Tratrtr,  eiVu^ou!  xoicii' 
evi  iv  JiVb  jrAei'iTTOuf  iia  aavroP  rnvro  fip 
aSavarof  tim,  kui-  *»Te  Trraiaai  ""'xpd 
rKtiOfr  eirrai  Tm-ro  tovto  ooi  va\iv 
'KoWia  ie  KptiTTov  eimv  t/iif>aftii  0iAo! 

I]   XAOITDI  O^OV^,  01-   rrv   KUTOpl'iJas  ii^tit- 

'  Weak  is  the  vanity  that  boasts  of  riches, 
For  tliey  are  tteeting  things.     Were  they  not  such. 
Could  tliey  be  years  to  ill  sueceeding  lime, 
'Twere  wise  to  let  none  share  in  the  (lOssessioD  ; 
But  if  whate'er  you  have  is  held  of  fortune. 
And  not  of  right  inherent,  why.  niy  fallier,  ' 

Why 
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Why  with  such  niggard  jealousy  engross 

Wliat  die  next  hour  may  ravish  from  your  grasp. 

And  caat  into  some  worliiless  favnurite's  lap  ? 

Snatch  thou  the  awiA  occasion  while  still  yours: 

Put  this  unstable  boon  to  noble  uses  ; 

Foster  ihe  wania  of"  men,  inipart  yoiir  wealth. 

Anil  purchase  friemJs;  'twill  be  sonie  lasting  tie 

And  when  tnisforlane comes,  yonr  best  resource.' — Cumberland, 

Tbis,  which  is  not  cited  bv  Cumberland,  is  in  a  difierent  vein, 
but  is  perhaps  more  genial  in  its  satire ; — 

'  These  are  our  gods,  so  Epicliarmus  says. 
Air,  water,  earth,  tlie  sun,  the  fire,  tiie  stars; 
But  I  maintain  the  only  useful  gods 
Are  gold  and  silver.    Set  je  up  these  two 
As  jioiisehold  gods  within  your  home;  pray  to  them. 
And  all  ye  pray  for  instantly  is  yours : 
Fields,  houses,  hosts  of  servants,  silver  plate, 
Friends,  judges,  witnesses.     Give,  only  give; 
The  very  gods  are  at  your  bumble  service.'  * 

But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  collectors,  whether  of  more 
comic  or  of  cthic  passages,  Atheno-us  or  Stohjcus,  or  the  other 
eclogists,  seem  to  have  resolved  to  do  better  justice  to  almost 
oerj-  poet  than  to  Menander.  We  have  some  capital  broad  comic 
passages  from  the  middle  comedy  ;  even  Philemon  lias  fared 
better  than  bis  rival.  The  CbristiaQ  Fathers,  as  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  mlglit  have  been  more  fair  to  his  fame,  but  unfor- 
tunately, in  their  charitable  zeal  to  find  premature  Christianity 
in  the  heathen  writers,  they  have  attributed  to  the  Epicurean 
poet  \"erses  so  much  too  Christian,  or  at  least  drawn  from 
the  Jewish  dramatic  writers  of  Alexandria,  tliat  no  faith  can  be 
placed  in  their  citations.  In  truth,  the  mind,  the  style,  and  even 
the  melody  of  Menander  is  to  he  traced  most  clearly  in  his 
minuter  fragments;  even  in  the  aphorisms  or  single  lines,  of 
which  kind  more  than  one  collection  has  been  happily  preserved. 
The  greatest  number  of  these,  of  course,  as  collected  for  their 
moral  meaning,  arc  trite  and  commonplace  in  sentiment ;  some 

*  '0/»i,  'Er/j^Kf^r  nift  hiivi  iT-mj  tjyit 

\yi  TLri}jk&tf  ZZ'^'^*"'  ^^***  '^'^' 

It^Ki  ri  tatbJiu,  rarrm  ttt  yiviifmf, 

MiiTtyi  yi^  T(i'£  ^ti/i  hain  uvk^ircf. 

Fab.  hctrt.  X. 
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of  them  are  loosely  ascribed  to  ■ome  particnlai  author ;  vxait  aze 
of  doubtful  paxeBtage,  tragic  or  comic,  &om  Euripides  or  from 
Meoander.  Yet  molt  of  them  are  undoubtedly  Menandrian. 
We  are  almost  surprised  to  find  the  sentiment  wluch  has  coosoled 
even  Christian  mothers  in  their  bitterest  afflictaon,  the  loss  of 
their  first-born : 

Sv  'lap  Btei  ^iXtvva,  awafir^xa  vies. — Matttdu.,  425. 
'  He  dies  the  earliest  whom  the  gods  lore  beat.' 

It  is  singular,  indeed,  to  contrast  the  kind  of  altemaliaa  of  poeti- 
cal adages,  trembling  as  it  were  on  the  verge  of  the  tender 
wisdom  of  the  Gospel,  with  those  instinct  with  the  worldly  sagacity 
and  malicious  wit  of  Rochefoucault :  — 

Being  m<»tal,  cheri^  not  immortal  hatred. 

act  y  o  o-ufcif ,  aj(^afiia'rot  ^aet. 

Save  man  from  ruin,  he 's  your  foe  for  erer. 

As  man,  bethink  thee  of  man's  commoo  lot 

'Aripwy  3i  <pav\av  opKoy  ei{  viitp  ■ypa^t 
On  water  write  the  oaths  of  wicked  men. 

'Av^/>  veinjpoi  iva^rvj^ti,  xay  eitv^j. 

The  wicked  man  is  wretched  even  when  blest 

Htpvo^  itirovatjt  xoj  mnfp  ^vXeverau 

All  hew  their  faggots  from  the  fallen  oak. 

airavrat  avrir  xptliTffoyat  ava^Kt)  -reieu 
might  be  almost  rendered 

Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity. 

joir  i'  e;^H^iei'  yjfi\iiad'  t^onet  <pl\ev^. 

If  we  are  wealthy,  we  shall  ne'er  want  friends, 

avrjp  Sparrof  ovk  &v  eii;  iva^ev^. 
No  noble  man  can  be  ignobly  bom. 

altavTi%  tafier  eij  to  voiSerttv  ao^tei, 

airroi  i'  iftaprayorref  oi  yiyyiiVKefttv. 

All  can  advise,  but  few  see  their  own  faults. 

VCitva^t  tiniaf  avipat  ov  lap  fviiraati^. 
Teach  youth,  for  man  you'll  find  unteachable. 

"EoTiv  Auci^  o^AiA/iof,  Si  to  -rayff  opf. 
The  all-sedng  ^e  of  Justice  is  o'er  all. 

*H  Wrt 
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"H  Xr)«  T(  irtrfig  Kpti-nov,  S  vir/ilv  tx'- 
Our  translation  is  here  baffled  ;  this  is  feeble- 
Break  silence  with  wise  words,  or  else  keep  silence. 

Think  all  the  sorrows  of  your  friends  your  own. 

Ai'av  ^i\Zv  aeavTov,  ovx  «fei{  t^i'Xoi'. 

Who  loves  himself  too  much  h  loved  by  none. 

D^ia  Topyt]  iaKpva,  Kai  pTfTup  ^ci. 
The  tears  of  orators  are  like  the  harlot's. 

h  yovi  ftp  q/iuv  eoTiv  ey  txatrrtf  Seat. 

In  every  man  there  dwells  a  god,  hEs  reason. 

SejSov  TO  6eiov  fi^  '^cra^oiv  x£t  ^ei. 
Reverence,  seek  not  to  comprehend  the  g^odhead. 

We  think  the  fortunate  man  must  needs  be  wise. 

TO  Kcpda;  ^ov  icepSot,  ar  Sinaiov  p. 
Think  ftsin  is  gain,  if  gotten  honestly. 

TO  'iap  Bavfiv  cvK  aio'xpov,  aW  aiaxpai  Baveiv. 
It  is  not  base  Co  die,  but  to  die  basely. 

0iAei  6'  kavTov  irXtiBy  ovieit  oviiva, 

Ko  one  loves  any  one  better  than  himself. 

0peToii  Axaviy  ^  awtlit]<rii  6cos- 

The  conscience  is  the  god  within  us  all. 

3ia  ie  iriiinr^;  letKpoTfpov  Katr^opei. 

At  times  the  bitterest  reproach  is  silence.' 

We  cannot  refrain  from  adding  that  the  first  half^  at  least,  of 
the  distich  so  often  sought  in  vain  in  Hudibras  is  Menander*! : 

av^p  o  iptv^av  xai  xaAi;'  /la^ijireTai, 
He  that  fights  and  runs  away 
May  live  to  fight  another  day.' 

Yet  after  all,  though  to  the  sculptor,  or  to  those  who  have 
profoundly  studied  and  acquired  an  exquisite  taste  for  art,  the 
torso,  the  broken  limb,  the  slightest  fragment,  will  reveal  the 
skill  of  the  Phidias  or  Prasiteles— that  inimitable  secret  magic 
of  Grecian  statuary  ;  jet  to  the  ordinary  observer,  the  cast,  life- 
less as  it  is,  and  wanting  all  the  sharpness,  fulness,  delicacy  of 
execution,  will  express  more  fully  and  distinctly  the  power  and 

genius 
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genius  of  the  sculptor  ;  ao  the  plays  of  Terence — casts  in  Roman 
clay — from  Kfcnander,  will  be  more  intellipible,  and  convey 
more  distinrt  knowlet)|:c,  than  all  the  breathing  passages  in  tlie 
pages  of  Meinecke.  We  do  not  forget  Ibe  (jiapter  in  Aulu9 
Gelliui,  in  which,  having  read,  with  his  accompliahed  friends, 
some  of  the  Latin  comedies,  translated  from  the  Greek,  be 
concludes  that  nothing  can  surpass  their  eleg^uice  and  beautv.. 
(£cpi(fe  qiiidem  et  venust^  geripta^  videantur,  prorsiis  ut  melius poese 
jim  nihil  centeaa,)  But  when  l!ie_v  lumed  to  the  Greek  originals, 
and  compared  tbem  passage  by  passage,  the  Latin  appeared 
mean  and  coarse,  and  were  altogether  obscured  by  the  wit  and 
brilliancy  of  the  unrivalled  Greek  ijacere  et  torderc  incipiiati  qua 
X,<Uina  sunt ;  ita  Graseonim  quas  teniulari  veiptivernnt  facetiii 
atqne  luminibus  ohsolescunt.  Of  the  other  imitators  <if  Mcnander, 
as  Cen:ilius,  Afranius,  tvho  is  said  by  Horace  to  have  worn  the 

■  loga  of  Menander  not  without  grace,  we  have  but  very  scanty 
remains.  Flautue,  though  in  une  or  two  plays  be  followed  Me- 
nander,  and  perhaps  in  some  of  bis  graver  characters,  he  lx>rrowed 
from  the  new  comedy,  yet,  as  has  been  said,  was  on  the  whole 
TBlher  the  follower  of  tbe  broader  Sicilian  Epichnrraus  ;  but  of 
the  six  plays  of  Terence,  at  least  four  are  avowedly  translated 
directly,  or  compiled  from  more  than  one  of  the  comedies  of 
Menander,     But  if,   according  to  Aulus  Gellius,  the  '  Andria,' 

tlhe  'Eunuch,'  the  'Adclphi,'  ihe  '  Heautontimorumcnos,'  were 
but  faint  copies  of  tbe  originals — if,  in  comparison,  comic  force, 
vii  comica,  whatsoever  be  the  full  meaning  of  that  pregnant 
pbrnse,  was  wanting  to  Terence ;  if  such  were  tbe  works  of  the 
African  slave,  who,  although  he  was  encouraged  by  the  enlight- 
ened praise  of  some  of  the  noblest  in  Rome,  yet  wrote  for  an 
nngenial  audience,  for  a  stage  on  which  the  drama  was  never 
altogether  naturalised — who  had  to  contend  on  that  stage  ngainst 
die  popular  rope-dancer,"  and  tbe  more  congenial  gl.idiatorial 
show — we  can  hardly  wonder  at  the  wide  and  lasting  fame  of 
Menander.  What  is  to  us  repugnant  in  the  plots  of  Terence — 
the  want  of  variety,  the  constant  ilcration  of  the  same  or  similar 
incidents ;  the  lost  or  stolen  maiden  in  slavery,  who  turns  out  to 

•  See  th«  two  prolo^e)  to  tbe  Hecyre — 

Ul  neqae  sprelari,  nequu  eognosei  potucril; 

lla  pDpulDS  tludio  slupidus  id  fuimmbnlo 

Aiumum  occupomt^ 

Primo  lotn  plncvo :  cam  interca  rumor  ytait 

Dstuni  iri  gluitinlorra  :  popiilus  oiijvoIbI. 

TumultaBRlar.  clainant,  pugnsDt  dv  loeo, 
ll  mmt  ht  acknowledged  that  in  luer  days  the  Albmiaiis  were  aol  too  Taichful 

Iti/wriwi  •'•  Ti{l  lij,(.riiin.     Alhenai  Vtipaot,  \.  IS. 

be 
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he  tlie  free-born  daughter  of  an  Allieman  father;  the  two  fathers, 
the  fani'sh  and  the  mild,  the  rustic  or  the  citizen  ;  the  two  sous  ; 
the  clever  knavish  slave,  as  necessary  as  the  Spanish  Gracioso — 
all  this  Terence  has  in  common  with  Menander.  So  loo  all  that 
is  repulsive  in  manners  and  in  morals,  the  looseness  of  converse 
between  the  se:!ies,  the  cry  to  Juno  Lucina  upon  the  stage.  Is 
mere  translation.  But  with  all  these  common  faults,  and  with 
the  language  so  much  less  clear  and  refined,  the  versification  so 
much  more  rude  and  inharmonious  than  the  iamhics  of  the  Greek 
comedy,  what  lover  of  classical  literature,  what  lover  of  genuine 
poetry,  who,  with  the  Blightesl  taste  for  wit  and  elegance,  doe* 
not  dwell  with  delight  on  the  comedy  of  Terence  ?  To  the  ini- 
tiate all  this  is  so  familiar  as  to  bear  no  illustration;  the 
uninitiate  must  be  left  to  themselves,  to  their  unenvied  obtuseness 
as  to  some  of  the  most  o^quisite  touches  of  true  human  feeling 
so  1"  the  fine  play  of  comic  fancy.  The  traflition  of  the  popu- 
larity of  Terence  since  the  revival  of  letters,  and  long  before  (as 
we  haie  said,  his  jilays  were  the  stolen  or  hardly-permitted 
enjoyment  of  churchmen  and  monks),  has  been  kept  up  iu  one  of 
our  great  public  schools.  And  who  ever  heard  such  passages  as 
the  description  of  the  funeral  in  the  ■  Andria,'  with  the  orphaned 
girl  throwing  herself  back  on  her  lover's  bosom,  flens  quam  fanii- 
liarileTl  The  Davus  niitl  the  Geta,  the  Gnathu  and  the  Thrnso, 
and  the  Phormio,  are  the  types  and  the  parents  of  the  (lalieiers, 
and  graciosos  and'  Scapins,  whicli  have  shaken  the  European 
scene  with  laughter  for  centuries;  and  themselves  arc  but  the 
antitypes  and,  it  was  generally  allowed,  degenerate  ofispring  of 
Menander  and  his  school.  As  an  illustration  of  that  comedy, 
which,  without  ceasing  to  be  comic,  almost  melts  into  the 
pathetic,  read  the  first  act  of  the  '  Heautontimorumenos'  (a  play 
not  of  the  four  usually  acted  at  Westminster);  the  poor  father 
sternly  punishing  himself  for  what  he  considers  his  unnatural 
harshness  to  his  son,  and  refrain,  if  you  can,  at  once  from  the 
quiet  smile,  and  almost  from  the  tear. 

Vet  it  may  be  doubled  whether  Terence,  though  in  form  the 
nrdoubtetl  representative  of  the  comic  poet  in  Latin  letters,  was 
his  real  Italian  antitype.  In  mind,  in  character,  in  his  actual 
life,  in  his  poetic  life,  as  traced  in  his  works,  Horace  was  the 
Menander  of  Rome.  Both  these  poets  fell  on  the  days  of  ex- 
piring liberty  in  their  native  city,  or  rather  after  libertv  had 
expired;  both  calmly,  it  might  seem  contentedly,  acquiesced  in 
the  change : — 

^  Tijf  Tuv  ■jrpWToCvTiur  fii'iBs  ^(pnv  f^ovaiav. — Heitiecke,  721. 

K,  ■  Learn  to  submit  tliee  to  tlic  powers  that  be. 

^^  Such 
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Such  was  the  masim  of  Menander,  which  he  carried  oul,  as  it 
should  seem,  with  religious  fidelity  diiring  liis  whole  career.  Who 
ruled  in  Athens,  and  how  be  niled,  distiirh(?d  neither  his  equa- 
nimity in  his  private  life,  nor  inlerfercd  with  his  activity  io 
providinff  for  the  public  amusement  on  the  stag^e.  So  Horace, 
the  tribune  in  the  oriny  of  Hrulus,  became  first  the  quiet  subject, 
iben  the  friend  of  the  friend  of  Augustus,  at  length  the  friend  of 
the  emperor  himself,  Boib  Menander  and  Horace,  if  they  had 
any  yenrninss  in  their  minds  for  more  generous  ami  stirrintt 
times,  lulled  themseh'es  to  rest  in  the  lap  of  [lie  philosophy  of 
Epicurus.  If  Menander  drew  that  philosophy  as  it  were  from 
ibc  fountain,  his  friend  aud  birth-fellow,  I^picurus  himself, 
Horace  adopted  the  same  doctrine  after  it  bad  grown  into  a 
system  ;  both  led  their  easy  and  joyous  lives  according  to  its 
precepts  ;  what  Glycera  and  Thais  were  to  one,  were  Lalagr- 
and  Lydia  to  the   other.     Both  had,  or  might  have  bad,  royal 

B Irons :  Menander  was  invited  to  the  court  of  i'tuleiny ; 
orace  basked  in  the  sunshine  of  the  favour  of  Auguaios.  If 
thorough  I^picurcans  in  life,  bahits,  thour^hts,  still  tradiiions  of 
higher  and  nobler  things  crossed  the  minds  of  both.  The  in- 
delible sense  of  the  Godhead  in  the  world  had  not  been  ex tin- 
gnislied,  by  stem  and  deliberate  reasoning  and  logical  inference, 
Ma  in  Luqretius,  from  the  mind  of  cither — 

oivi  Otiav  a^a^fioi  sit  to  irarf'  opai:— Menander,  695. 

However  sometimes  Menander  might  yield  up  to  Chance 
(Tilx«)  'he  whole  rule  of  human  affairs,  and  make  her  Ids  \ery 
I'hividence,  there  was  still  a  struggling  within — God  wns  within 
the  man  : — 

y9poT(iK  Siratriv  ^  mfciSifvU  Oeo;. 

To  all  men  conscience  is  ibe  God  williin. — 6>>4. 

^\XiJ(  Tiw^''  Tor  6tov  irpoffii'  traAtut- — 142. 
ta0\a-  fap  aripi,  e/TS\i  «ai  iiSoi  6fif. — -141. 
tr^ijt  iiKaiOf  oi'k  rii'ij«oo(  6toi. — 146. 
iirriv  Ai'iiijt  vipBaXfiof,  6s  tu  Tidrd'  opf. — 179. 

If  amon:;  these,  and  many  more  such  aphorisms,  Christian 
zoal  may  have  interpolated  or  perverted  some,  no  doubt  the 
greater  part  arc  pure  and  authentic  Menander.  It  may  be  suf- 
ficient to  indicate  the  insanienlis  dum  sapientiie  consullus  errn 
of  Horace  ;  and  even  the  noble  lines — 

'  IIuDC  solem  et  Htellas  et  deccdentia  ecrtis 
Tempora  aionii.'ntis,  sunt  qui  forniidtiie  nullA 
Jmhuli  specteiil ' — 

may  almost   seem  to  protest  against  the  poet's  Epicurean  boast, 
VOL.  xcviii.  NO.  cxcv,  II  tlint 
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that  nothing  is  wonderful  lo  the  philosoplier.  In  no  point  are 
ttie  minds  of  ihe  two  poets   more  kindred  and  harmonious  (ban 

I  in  the  sadness  and  tenderness  which  perpetually  hreak  throu<rb 
their  lig'hler  iindsprightlicr  moods.  Tlie  cvpress  buds  are  in  Iheir 
gayest  garhinds.     We  have  alrcndy  cited  the  lines  of  Menander 

■  on  tlie  early  death  of  those  beloved  by  the  gods.  Tlic  following 
are  of  a  darker  colour ;  to  us  commonplace,  but  in  Greek  poetry, 

I  Irom  the  contrast,  impressive  ; — 

'Orav  tiJcVai  0e''\f|(  aeuvriv  oittk  c<, 

tii0\cifror  («  TO  ni'i^fiaO',  ai  oioiwoptif. 

tvrauB   evear  oara  te  itai  koC^ji  kohi  , 

ai'ipSf  ffa<Ti\ea'y,  xat  Tvpan'oif  Kot  troSSir, 

Kai  fit'ia  0fHivoi'rr<iif  iwi  7trei  Koi  f^rjfiaviVf 

airruv  rt  iafi;.  v^Vi  Ka^A<l  aatfiaruv. 

«AA'  oviev  oi'tui'  tux'J"  eir^pKeotv  ^povof. 

moieitf  Tui'  ijJijv  ttrj^oy  ot  iroi-TFt  ^jOOTot 

Vpot  zavO'  ipuv'  '/lyiuaKe  train'or  uotk  ei. 

'Ifyou  would  know  of  what  riiite  stuff  you're  made, 
Go  la  the  toiiibf  of  llie  illustrious  clfad  ; 
There  rest  Ilie  bones  of  kings,  diere  lyranls  rot  | 
TIjcre  sk'tp  the  ricli,  llic  uoble,  and  tjie  wi^; 
There  priili>,  tiiithitioii,  beauty's  fairest  forms, 
Alt  dust  alike,  compound  one  common  mass, 
Itt^flecC  on  them,  and  in  them  see  joucsclf.'^Cumberland. 

Compare  the 

'  Pallida  mora  [eqiio  pulsat  pede  pauperum  tabernas 
Keg  unique  lurres.' 

'The  whole  ode  : — 

'  Morilure  Delli  I 

Cedes  coempiis  sallibus  et  donio 
Villu(|iie,  Havus  ijuimi  Tilwris  lavit, 
Cetles  et  e»truclis  in  alium     _^ 
Divitiis  polielur  litres. 
•  ■  •  «  « 

Victima  nil  misemntis  Orci 

Omnes  eodeni  cogiraur.' 

But  it  is  not  in  these  incidental  and  natural  points  that  we 
would  insist  on  the  parallel  between  Menander  and  Horace  :  it  is 
because  each  was  llic  best,  most  lively,  most  instructive  painter  , 
of  ordinary  life,  the  one  in  Athens,  the  other  iji  Rome.  Terence, 
and  the  Latin  comic  writers,  borrow  their  manners  as  well  as  iheir* 
plots  «nd  diaratters:  nil  is  Athenian,  all  are  copies  of  o  copy. 
Wherever  they  attempt  to  mingle  the  two,  as  Plautus  somelimes 
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doei,  perhaps  to  enhance  the  burlesque,  as  when,  e.tj.,  he  appeals  J 
to  Attic  laws  before  a  Rumoii  pnrlur,  the  effect,  if  more  comiiulf  I 
is  altogether  unlrue.    As  in  Menander,  Athenian  life  lives,  speaks,  I 
acta,  puts  oa  its  broaiier  extmvagatiees  and  follies,  its  lighter  nntl  I 
more  subtle  sliailes  and  tints  ;  so  in  Horace,  Roman  life  lives  and  I 
nets.     The  poet  intri>duccs  us  to  the  very  fops  and  bores  wbo  I 
walked   the  Sacred  Way,  or  swept  the  suburra  with  their  lali-  | 
clave  —  the    mogoilicos    who    feasted    i;lultonuus    anil    senile  I 
parasites.      Every    rank,    from    Davus    the    slave  lo    Mieca^as,  ' 
or  hiebcr  than  Mceca-nas,  appears  before  us  ;    sometimes,  as  in 
the  old  corned )■,  thev  are  under  their  proper  names  ;  sometimes,  as 
is  ^oeral  with    Menander,  thej  furnish  the  traits  and  touches 
which    t^ive  actual    being  to   the   imaginary  character.     If  the j 
Athenian   impersonates  in   his  dramas,  and  the  Roman  only  t/»*l 
tcriiea  in   his  Satires    and    Kpiitles,  the  difference   is,   that  onol 
wrote  for  a  theiitrical,  the  other  for  an  untheatrical  people — fha  ' 
one  for   those   among  whom    the    theatre,  the   legitimate  theatre, 
was   native,  supreme,  perfect;  the  other,  where  it  was  foreign, 
■econdary  to  more  fierce  and  stirring  amusements — domiciliated, 
but  yet  aslronger — rarely  daring  to  figure  Roman  menorHomaaj 
manners,  and,  where  it  did  so,  not  justifying  the   bold  innova-'l 
tion    with  acknowledged  success.     The  glorious  name  of  poet»l 
may  have  been  denied  to,  or  grudgingly  bestowed  on,  both.     In  tha  1 
days   of  Horace    the   question    was    ^tated,   whether   a  comedy! 
— a  Alenandrian  comedy — was  a  poem  or  not ;  so  the   poetio 
fame  of  Horace  has  been  rested  on  bis  Odes — certainly  his  least 
title  to  that  fame  ;  while  the  Satire  and  the  lipistle,  the  only  form 
of  poetry  in  which  Rome  was  original,  have  been  held  too  common 
and  pedestrian   to   entille   him   to  that   lofty  appellation.      Hul  if 
we  could   imagine  Horace  lo&t,  and,  like   Menander,  left  to  us 
orUy  in  some  far-scattered  fragments,  would  tliere  be  any  doubt 
ss  to  what  part  of  Roman  poetry  we  should  pray  all-devour- 
ing Time    to    surrender    back?      About    Varius    our   curiosiljr 
it   certainly  keen,  but  how  Utile  of  the  rest  of  the  whole  range 
of  Roman   verse  might   not  Oblivion  take   in  exchange!     We 
may  Joirly  imagine  that  as  great  a  blimk  has  been  created  in  the 
•tibduclion  of  Menander  as  would  have    been   if  Horace  were 
altogether  erased  from  Laliu  letters;  or   if    he   lived  but  in  Ids 
Odes,  and  in  a  few  passages  ill  chosen  from  his  better  works,  in 
here  and  there  a  moral  line,  or  a  few  lifeless  passages  of  his  Satires 
and  his  Epistles. 
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Art.  IV. —  The  Life  of  Henri/   FieMiiiff ;    tm'lfi  Nolices  of  hi» 
l-J'ritiiu/s,  his   Times,  ami  his  Cimlprnpornries.     Ey  Frederick 
Lawrence,  ol'  ihe  Middle  Temjilc,  Barrister-al-Law.     London, 
. 1855. 

"jyiR.  LAWRENCE  has  been  a  diligent  collector  of  the 
-'-'■^  sr.atlered  notices  which  relate  to  the  life  nnd  works  of 
Fielding.  Had  ho  slopped  hern  he  would  have  produced  a  far 
better  book  than  has  resulted  from  hi»  altempl  to  exocHtc  the 
more  amhitious  desip-n  of  depii-linu  'the  times  and  conlempo- 
rarios '  of  his  hero.  The  plan  itself  is  estremolv  objectionable. 
In  order  to  n;et  at  the  career  of  one  man,  we  are  compelled  to  read 
aomethinir  about  all  the  persons  who  flourished,  and  all  the  events 
which  happened,  in  bis  3(;e ;  and  if  the  method  becomes  uni- 
versal, this  (jencral  biography  and  general  hislory  of  an  era  must 
be  re-toUl  in  connexion  with  every  noted  individual  who  belonwed 
to  it.  Lives  will  grow  to  an  int'jlerahlc  magnilude.  the  confusion 
of  siibjerig  will  he  endless  and  perplesing,  the  repetitions  nau- 
seating;. No  more  necessaries  should  he  grouped  arounil  the 
central  figure  than  are  essential  lo  his  alorv,  nor  ciin  we  discover 
any  olher  ground  for  the  departure  from  this  rule  than  the  one 
alleged  by  Swift  in  bis  praise  of  digressions,  that  '  it  is  manifest 
the  society  of  wrirers  would  quickly  be  reduced  to  a  verv  iiu-on- 
siderable  number,  if  men  were  put  upon  making  books  with  the 
fatal  confinement  of  delivering  nothing  hevond  what  is  lo  ihe 
purpose,'  Even  in  the  instances  in  which  eminent  men  hare 
been  closely  associated  witb  others,  or  largely  mixed  up  with 
public  affairs,  and  where  in  consequence  some  latitude  must  be 
allowed,"  it  requires  ihc  most  self-denying  judgment  to  reject 
superfluous  particulars,  and  the  utmost  arl  to  blend  those  which 
are  retained.  In  this  art  and  judgment  Mr.  Lawrence  is  entirely 
deficient.  His  digressions  have  constantly  no  relation  to  the 
career  and  cbamcter  of  Fielding;  thcv  break  the  thread  of  the 
narrative,  and  are  meagre  and  vapid  in  themselves.  He  seems 
to  bave  been  reluctant  to  lose  any  of  the  materials  upon  whigh  he 
had  stumbled  in  the  course  of  his  researches,  a  failing  which  is 
commonest  with  those  whose  stock  of  knowledge  is  not  very  great, 
and  who,  in  the  phrase  of  Pope,  are  '  o'erllowing  though  not  full,' 
But  the  worst  fault  of  all  is,  tiiat  a  large  part  of  Mr.  Lawrence's 


*  Mr.  Lawrence,  in  his  prefiee,  inoies  the  example  of  Mr.  Forater's  weil-knoim 
'\Me  of  Galdsinitli '  in  jnslificalian  nr  his  plnii.  )l  is  inrprintng  il  ehould  not 
hi»e  occiifreil  lo  him  ihat  tlie  fUJi-s  wrrc  entirely  differvnt ;  for  Ooldsimth,  in 
consequence  of  Uomdl*  mntchtusa  record,  is  ta  iotimniely  conDccicd  wiili  lie 
JoboMama  circle  that  we  dnaol  separate  bim  from  bi)  usociacc*. 
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nairative  is  so  mixed  np  with  the  embeUishments  of  kit  hacj, 
iLat  it  is  impossible  to  sejurate  fact  from  Bctioo.  He  beluo^s  to 
tlie  school  of  biographical  restonrs  who,  boat  the  fugaift  «if 
an  arm  or  foot,  can  venture  to  reproduce  tlie  ratire  figvc  Tbere 
is  hardlv  a  pa^ie  in  wliich,  in  some  particular  or  oitlm,  he  faau  not 
gone  br^yoml  his  aulhoriiies,  and,  in  general,  witboai  the  le— t 
intimation  that  his  statements  are  pnrelv  conjectaral.  These 
imaginative  additions  have  not  even  tl>e  merit  of  bein^  vivid  tod 
picturesque.  Like  the  rest  of  the  book,  the;  an;  feeble  both  in 
style  and  conception,  and  this  want  of  acamcr  alnxMl  aeulralises 
the  praise  to  which  Mr.  Lawrence  would  ba>e  been  entitled  (or 
^leaiiin?  ti>gether  ihe  little  that  has  been  reconled  respedii^  the 
mosi  illustrious  of  Enjiish  novelists. 

Henry  Fielding  was  the  great-grandson  of  the  Earl  of  Desmood, 
who  was  a  son  of  the  Earl  of  Deabigh.  The  peer  uf  tbe  nvrdiM's 
generatioa  asked  him  why  thej  wrote  their  oataes  differetitlv,  tbe 
elder  line  adhering  to  tbe  old  usage  of  placing  tbe  e  before  tbe  i 
(FciUling)-  'I  cannot  tell,  m_v  lord,"  replied  Uemr,  ' except  it 
be  that  inv  branch  of  the  family  were  the  first  that  knew  bow  Ui 
spol  I . '  Tlie  Earls  of  Denbigh  derived  their  origin  from  tbe  Honce 
of  Habsburg,  which  supplied  emperors  to  fjenosay  and  Linga  to 
Spain  ;  and  Gibbon  employed  the  circumstance  to  puiol  his  cele- 
brated eulogy  upon  our  immortal  oonntrymao:  'Tbe  siKxerUois 
of  Charles  the  Fifth  may  disdain  their  brelbren  of  England  ;  bat 
the  romance  of  •'Tom  Jmies,"  that  eiquisite  picture  of  boBan 
BMUtDers,  will  outlive  ttie  palace  of  the  Lscurial  and  the  lmj>erial 
e^e  of  tlie  House  of  Austria.' 

This  founder  of  a  glory  more  durable  than  that  M  lungs  waa 
boni  at  Shurpham  Park,  in  Somersetshire,  on  tbe  33nd  at  A  fH, 
1707.  Uts  lather,  Edmund,  served  under  tlie  Doke  of  MarU 
borough,  and  subsequently  rose  to  the  rank  of  UeDtenant-genera] ; 
his  wother  was  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Jostice  Gould.  In  addition  to 
the  novelist,  a  son  and  four  daughters  were  the  isaoe  of  tbe  mar- 
riaife.  When  Henry's  mother  died,  the  widower  took  a  second 
wife,  bv  whom  he  bad  six  sons.  This  lady  also  preceded  the 
general  to  the  tomb,  and  before  bis  own  deatb,  in  1741,  be  had 
married  a  third  and  fourth  time. 

Hmry  was  first  instructed  at  home  by  Air.  Oliver,  a  clergytaan, 
the  original  of  Parson  TruJliber  in  'Joseph  Andrews.'  Allboogb 
the  minister  of  the  parish,  he  is  described  in  the  novel  as  devoting 
his  wlinlc  altcRtion  to  farming,  and  as  persuoallv  superimendiiig 
iis  must  grovelling  details.  His  huild,  habits,  and  (unreraaboOt 
all  [tartake  of  his  agricultural  tilling.  In  a  word,  be  is  a  mean, 
tgnuraal  &rmcr.  in  orders,  ll  nav  be  infetred  Ihun  this  satirii's] 
sketch,  hoirever  embellished  to  the  details,  that  young  Fieldii^ 
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rereiveil  from  him  neither  knowWge  nor  kindness,  and  the  only 
benefit  he  probably  did  his  [lupil  wns  the  uninlpotiooiil  service 
of  furuishing  bim  witli  tlie  malprials  for  his  ludicTous  porlrait. 

Ilenrv  was  nest  sent  to  Btcn,  where  he  formed  an  arqunmtanec 
witli  several  persons  who  were  afterwards  (listinguishcd.  Oneof 
these  was  the  future  preat  commoner.  Mr.  Pitt,  Fielding  soon 
repnifpd  at  this  celebrated  seminnry  the  neglect  of  Mr.  Oliver, 
and  hecnme  I'tinspicuous  ainontr  his  fellons  for  his  knowledge 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  chtsslcs.  How  deeply  his  mind  wa« 
inibticd  wilh  them,  how  heartily  he  admired  and  bow  much  he  had 
profiled  bv  thrm,  is  evident  in  all  his  happiest  works.  He  has, 
indeed,  been  accused  of  a  tendency  to  pedantry  ;  but  what  with 
some  men  is  ostenlnlion  was  in  his  case  the  simple  application 
of  materials  which  earlr  habit  bad  made  so  familiar  tliat  they 
had  lust  their  lenmed  air  and  were  entirely  native  to  him. 

Fi'om  Eton,  when  lie  was  about  eighteen  yeais  of  age,  lie  went 
to  Leydeit,  where  for  two  years  he  studied  civil  law  with  the 
diligence  of  a  man  who  was  seriously  bent  iin  qualifving  himself 
for  his  profession.  Hewris  then  compelleil  to  return  to  ICnginnd 
bv  the  innbiliiy  of  bis  father  to  supply  him  with  funds.  His 
biographer,  Murphy,  laments  this  interruption  to  his  education, 
because  '  an  ampler  store  of  knowledge  mif^ht  have  jjiven  sucb  a 
complete  improvement  lo  his  talents  as  would  afterwards  have 
■hone  forth  with  still  greater  lustre  in  his  wriiings.'  No  observa- 
tion could  be  less  appropriate.  The  skv  is  not  more  dotted  with 
Slavs  than  the  works  of  Fielding  with  learning ;  bis  style  shoirs 
that  he  had  sedulously  trained  himself  in  the  school  of  the  best 
musters,  and  his  own  consummate  genius  did  the  rest.  It  could 
have  added  nothing  lo  his  reputation  if,  drawing  the  mass  of  iiii 
ideas  Irom  liooks  instead  of  Irom  nature  and  imagination,  he  had 
(hone  with  a  borrowed  and  not  an  inherent  lustre.  Uut  what  for 
his  own  sake  is  to  be  regretted  is,  tliat,  forced  from  the  steady 

[isecution  of  the  law,  he  should  have  been  cast  into  a  career 
vbich  fostered  hts  tendency  to  an  irregular  and  licentious  li£e. 
He  arrived  in  the  capital  his  own  master  when  he  was  not  yet 
twenty-one.  Hi*  father  was  as  unable  to  support  him  in  London 
as  in  Leyden  ;  anil  though  the  general  was  good  enough  to  allow 
him  ilOO/.  a  year,  his  son  used  to  say  that  'anybodv  might  pay  it 
who  would.'  In  this  situation  he  had  no  other  resource,  lo  uae 
his  own  espreBSion,  than  '  lo  become  a  hackney  writer  or  a  hackney 
concliman.'  The  alternaiiuns  of  juiury  and  misery  which  were 
[he  result  nf  the  precarious  subsistence  <if  the  authors  of  that  day 
who  lived  by  their  wits,  have  been  vividly  described  by  Mr. 
Maraulav.  I)eprlvatii)n  only  served  lo  sharpfn  ijieir  desires,  and 
when  the}'  made  a  liidcy  bit  they  rushed  into  the  extremes  ol 
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esltaragkBce  and  Jetuucheiy  to  slake  Hat  mnitfrs  eafjcadned  hf 
an  enfwcvd  self-tletiial.  To  no  ane  «tu  tlie  tempUlwia  iiIiimh.ii 
tlian  ti>  Fidlding.  He  bad  a  4x>nstuuiioi)  wbidi  wu  keeolr  sJive 
to  sensual  delights,  and  a  temperaBMnl  too  gross  to  be  rcpcUed  bv 
accessaries  which  would  bare  sborked  (in«r  tastes.  \icevTulgac, 
dirty,  and  ia  ra|rs.  has  not  less  irel«>cne  to  lun  tUan  wbea  <Iedi«d 
out  in  tltc  ^yest  and  mmt  sllurin^  garb.  Tbe  hiUwrirlioM  <rf 
superiority  gave  an  additional  piquancT  to  bis  lore  of  ooBrivialt^. 
His  eoliveniuf;  talk  and  exuberant  spirits  reitdeicd  bin  the  uig 
of  his  company,  and  he  ira*  equally  courted  by  men  of  plesMie 
and  men  of  letters.  Lord  LTtileti>n  de<'laied  that  be  bad  mace 
M'it  nnd  humour  in  conversatiua  than  Pope.  Swill,  and  all  tite 
other  celebiitics  of  that  brilliant  tinte  pal  toother.  He  be^an  bj 
rtjlTT-hing  bitoself  to  tbe  dramatic  depvUBcnt  of  liieniare,  wU<^ 
bntUj^t  bim  into  close  contact  .with  tbe  loose  soeielt  which  then 
llMmlMl  tbe  tbeatres.  and  »-as  one  nore  pitCaJl  in  a  path  wbicfa 
at  best  was  beset  with  dangers.  Tbe  necessities  wfaicb  w««c  ibe 
bane  of  his  character  were  tbe  stiomlanU  of  bis  geouu ;  ami  lu4 
liis  cin-ii)nstan(«s  been  happier,  the  oorelist  ni^t  ba*e  been  kMt 
in  the  fiolitirian  or  jad^,  as  Oiids  and  iAm^Kim  matt  ioM  ia 
Pulleoey  and  Murray. 

That  a  youth  little  tnoie  tban  twenty,  disa|ifMintod  of  las  «»■ 
miltancej,  should  come  to  London  detenained  to  auppoM  *'*r"-'^ 
by  his  pen,  instead  of  relvnunr  lo  bis  Cher's  bouM,  woald  be 
eviilenc«  of  an  heroic  ener^'  and  iodepeodentc ;  bnl  tbete  tan  be 
lillle  (juestion  that  bis  bias  was  in  tbe  same  ditecboa,  and  that 
literaiure  liail  Jrom  the  outset  disputed  the  supremacy  wilb  lav. 
In  tbe  preface  to  a  play,  entitled  '  Don  Quixote  in  P*-g*— ■*,* 
which  was  produced  at  the  Haymarkei  in  1733.  he  states  tbat  tbe 
opening  scenes  were  sketched  at  L<?ydefl.  \  et  ereo  this  was  aol 
lus  first  peiioniiaoce,  for,  in  adding  tliat  it  'was  written  bcfofc 
noM  of  the  pieces  witli  wbirb  Le  bad  endearoaisd  to  enlortaja 
tbe  public'  lie  lets  us  see  that  it  bad  laore  tban  one  [iiiidi  inwig 
Indeed  the  fact  that  '  Love  in  several  l|as(|Hes' — ibe  coia^y  wbicfc 
intriMluced  him  to  tbe  world — was  a<.*ied  in  the  faepnBia|[  of  1726, 
is  a  proof  that  it  must  bate  been  prepated  beiare  be  anivad  ia 
Loodott.  ]t  bears  loo  many  marks  of  the  file  to  bate  been 
hastily  composed ;  and  tbe  wonder  is,  that,  heins  yet  unknown  to 
lame,  tbe  siiot^  interval  wbicb  elapsed  between  bis  relum  inm 
Leyden  aitd  its  performance  should  have  safficed  lo  get  il  read, 
conaidered,  accepte<l,  and  rehearsed. 

In  plot,  dbilo^uc,  and  characters.  '  Lore  in  sereral  UaHfoca' 
is  mouldetl  ujKtn  the  pUysof  (jon^eve.  Tbef»  is  little  art  ia  the 
cxmstroction,    little   probability   in   the   incidents,  and    iiuthit 
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natural  in  the  personfiges  of  tbe  pice*?.  The  men  and  women  nre 
a  sot  of  pup])els.  who  utter  wiitv  similes  and  epiaramniatic  <i)n- 
ceits.  Every  speech  is  studied  and  nnificial,  and  the  Lead  takei 
no  counsel  of  the  heart.  The  lovers  seem  witiiout  feeling,  the 
very  intri?us''s  without  passion.  It  is  a  cold,  unreal,  insipid 
world,  iind  we  soon  grow  tired  of  listenin;:  to  the  l.iboured  talk 
of  these  jiretentious  jihanloms.  The  comedy  does  not  in  our  day 
appear  more  diverting  for  two  or  three  coarse  caricatures  which 
amused  a  licentious  and  disgust  a  decent  generation.  Fielding 
boasts,  in  his  preface,  that  bo  was  the  youngest  author  who  had 
ever  produced  a  piece  upon  the  stage,  and,  notwilbstanding  all 
its  defects,  it  afTordrd,  bis  Years  considered,  exiraordinarv  promise, 
from  the  power  of  lan^age,  witticism,  and  composition  displayed 
in  the  dialogue.  Even  in  these  particulars  it  fell  short  of  (he 
'  Old  Bacbelor'  of  his  model,  Congreve,  wbo  was  long  supposed 
to  have  heen  only  twenty-one  when  his  first  play  was  performed; 
but  from  the  date  of  bis  birth,  which  has  since  been  recovered, 
it  is  now  known  that  he  was  twenty-four ;  and  though  be  asserled 
that  it  was  written  some  years  before  it  was  acted,  it  is  certain 
that  he  would  revise  it  to  the  best  of  his  abilitv  wben  he  gave  it 
to  the  worlil.  Thus  the  wonder  is  less  than  if  the  entire  comedy 
had  been  composed  when  it  appeared.  He  had  a  longer  period 
for  consideration,  he  could  review  his  own  work  with  compara- 
tive impartiality,  and  he  bad  the  advantage  of  a  settled  frame- 
work, to  wbicli  he  could  attach  the  observations  of  increasing 
experience,  and  the  bright  sallies  which  from  time  to  time  aroie 
in  his  mind. 

The  first  efforts  of  genius  are  usually  imitative.  It  aspires  to 
rival  wimt  has  most  attracted  it  in  favourite  authors,  and  acquires 
the  skill  in  the  attempt  which  afterwards  enables  it  to  give  shape 
to  its  own  imaginings.  This  was  the  service  which  Fielding 
derived  from  Congreve.  He  lived  to  prove  that  his  wit  was  far 
racier  and  more  abundant  than  that  of  his  master,  but  the  master 
in  bis  own  inferior  kind  was  never  reached  by  the  pupil.  Fielding 
was  not  long  in  breaking  loose  from  the  trammels  he  bad  imposed 
on  himself  Tbe  mannerism  is  less  visible  in  his  next  comedy, 
ibc 'Temple  Beau,' and  soon  entire! v  ceased.  Tbe  antithetical 
wit  of  Congreve  required  time  and  thought  for  its  production, 
and  the  baste  with  which  Fielding  dashed  off  bis  pieces,  when 
lie  was  fairly  embarked  in  his  career,  compelled  bim  to  follow 
tlie  spontaneous  current  of  bis  ideas.  When  he  undertook  to 
lurnish  a  play  be  would  g">  home  late  from  a  tavern,  and  the  next 
morning  hand  a  scene  to  the  actors,  written  upon  the  paper  which 
had  wrajipcd  his  tobacco.    He  commonly  complet^  a  farce  in  two 
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or  lliree  days.  His  cousin.  Lady  Mary  Wortlcy,"  saya  that  neces- 
sity furced  him  to  tlirotv  many  pioductions  into  th?  ivoild  which 
be  would  have  thrown  into  the  fire,  if  meat  could  have  been  got 
without  money,  and  money  without  scribbling.  Rather  they 
would  nut  have  been  writteu  at  all,  and  it  was  tore  of  ease  more 
thnn  w.tnt  of  leisure  which  led  him  to  pnt  forth  these  hurried 
effusioas.  The  intervals  between  his  plays  show  that  this  es- 
Ireme  mpidity  of  cunrtposiuon  could  only  have  been  occasioned 
by  liis  aversion  to  work  till  compelled  by  poverty.  To  the  other 
cuuses  for  his  carelessness  Mr.  Alurphy  adds,  that  lie  had  a  sove- 
reign contempt  for  the  understandings  of  his  audience,  and  be- 
lieved them  incapable  of  disc  rim  inn  ting  between  the  finest  and 
coarsest  strokes  of  his  pen.  Garrick  begged  him  to  erase  a 
passage  from  the  '  Wedding  Day,'  which  the  aclor  predicted 
would  provoke  opposition.  *  No,'  replied  Fielding,  *if  ihe  scene 
is  not  a  good  one,  let  them  fmd  that  out.'  On  the  first  night  of 
the  piece  the  author  sat  in  the  green-room  drioking  champagne 
when  Garrick  entered  flustered  from  the  stage.  *  What's  ihe 
matter?'  said  Fielding,  cocking  his  eye  at  him;  'what  are  they 
hissing  now?'  '  Why,  the  scene  that  I  begged  you  to  retrench, 
and  thev  have  so  frightened  me  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  collect 
myself  again  the  whole  night.'  '  Oh,  they  have  found  it  out, 
liHve  ibey  ?  '  cilmly  replied  the  philosophic  author, 

When  every  allowanec  has  been  made  il  must  still  he  confessed 
tliat  his  genius  was  not  dramatic.  Of  the  ingreilients  which 
cnier  into  &  sterling  comedy — plot,  characters,  incident,  coa- 
versalion,  humour — not  one  was  wanting  in  him;  but  these 
qualities  assume  dilferent  forms  in  novels,  in  which  he  so 
mightily  excelled,  from  what  ihev  do  in  plavs,  in  which  he  so 
egrcgioosly  failed.  The  novel  is  carried  on  in  narrative  as  well 
as  by  dialogue,  the  play  bv  dialogue  alone :  the  novel  is  an  i-x- 
paoded  picture  of  life,  and  affords  room  for  minute  description 
and  accumulated  detaiU;  the  play  bus  to  be  represented  at  n 
single  sitting,  and  requires  soleclian  and  compression :  the 
novel  appeals  solely  to  the  imagination;  the  play  is  seen  as 
well  OS  lieard.  Such  is  the  influence  of  the  lost  circumstance 
that  even  the  plav  which  reads  best  in  the  closet  is  Dot  always 
that  which  tells  most  on  the  stage.  If  Tielding's  novels  be 
examined,  it  will  be  found  that  their  excellences  are  seldom 
uf  the  kind  which  the  theatre  demands.  He  deals  very  largely 
in  narrative,  and  his  humour  shines  in  it  with  peculiar  lustre. 
invents  which  would  be  mean,  trivial,  or  grotesque,  when  pcr- 

*  L«iW  Marf  Wortlej  wm  the  grMi-gmiililaiichtcr  of  tbui  taoie  Eul  of  Di's- 
tDOD<l  of  kIioid  llcarj  Fielding  wu  the  greal-pnaUEoa.    The  usidi^u  uatDT  of  licr 
'  KinnlMl.  VII  Mur  Fi«ldiu!l. 
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formod,  are  set  off  bv  his  diverting  mode  of  relating  tbem,  and 
tlic  ailniiriiblc  rcflecttoiia  he  Las  baaed  on  tbcm.  Tboiigb  tile 
dialogue  it  exquisitely  comic,  it  derive.*  a  tonsiderable  portion  of 
its  force  from  tbc  comuieats  wliich  accomiiany  it,  and  would  lose 
mucbof  lis  jiuinlif  itstood  by  itself.  He  needed  the  aid  of  descrip- 
tion lo  develop  bis  cbaracters  and  story,  iuid  could  not  make  the 
speakers  reveal  theniHelves  fully  out  of  their  own  mouths.  The 
conversation  of  his  plays  is  too  ollco  in  consequence  Hat  end 
insipid,  the  personages  are  not  brought  out  in  sollicienl  relief, 
the  incidents  are  not  uf  a  nature  lo  tell  in  actual  representation. 
Debarred  from  indulging  in  the  minute  parti culuri lies  which 
give  such  effect  to  his  tales,  lie  either  crowded  together  events 
which  be  hod  not  space  to  assort  and  unfold,  or  be  fell  into  the 
opjjosite  extreme  of  dreary  barrenness.  Unable  to  spread  bis 
plot  over  an  extensive  surface,  he  was  apt  to  disregard  bis 
fable  altogether.  He  found  it  difficult  in  bis  pieces  lo  lead  ibe 
incidents  up  to  a  natural  and  spirited  conclusion,  and  used  to 
drink  confusion  to  ihe  man  who  invented  fifth  acts.  When  to 
these  things  we  add  that  a  play  to  be  successful  must  throughout 
rouse  stronger  emotions  than  a  book,  where  the  most  refined 
beauties  are  tliosc  which  call  forth  the  warmest  commendation 
from  competent  judges,  it  is  not  surprising  that  no  great  novelist 
should  yet  have  proved  himself  a  great  dramatist.  Both  depict 
human  nature;  but  as  the  means  by  which  they  accomplish  this 
end  are  in  many  respects  unlike,  whoever  succeeds  in  performing 
the  double  part  must  possess  two  arts  instead  of  one. 

It  would  be  idle  and  wearisome  to  criticise  in  detail  pieces 
which,  in  the  aggregate,  are  unworthy  uf  their  author.  The 
few  lively  speeches,  shrewd  observations,  mirtiiful  situations, 
and  faint  outlines  of  genuine  character  are  overlaid  with  carica- 
ture, extravagance,  nonsense,  and  dulness.  To  supply  the  defi- 
ciency of  wit  he  seasoned  his  plavs  with  the  grossest  indecorums. 
The  worst  writers  of  tiie  worst  period  of  the  Restoration  are  not 
greater  offenders.  Those  who  imagine  that  Jeremy  Collier 
banished  immorality  and  profanity  from  the  stage  may  learn 
from  Fielding  that  neither  audientc  nor  author  were  so  easily 
shamed.  Whenever  tbe  works  of  the  great  novelist  are  reprinted 
it  is  to  be  hoped  thiit  dramas  which  do  dishonour  to  his  principles, 
witliout  doing  credit  to  bis  talents,  will  be  omitted  from  tbe  col- 
lection. Wlieu  tbe  wine  is  drawn  off,  every  reader  will  be  glad 
that  the  dregs  should  be  left  behind. 

His  second  comcdv — tbe  '  Temple  Be.iu  ' — was  produced  in 
January  1730,  and  three  other  plays  followed  in  the  same  year, 
of  which  the  last  was  '  Tom  Thumb,'  a  farce  which  still 
retains  its  celebrity.     Originally  in  one  act,  Fielding  was  ia- 
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tiacptl  by  its  pojiiilatity  to  cspand  it  luto  three.  Whatever 
ini|>riiveinFntj  it  niav  liaie  receited  in  llie  pmci.-s£,  tlic  iiicreascil 
lea^tli  was  in  itacll'  a  disadvantage.  Sucli  jests  ^low  pundt-rnus 
wIh^  they  are  protracted.  The  piece  is  a  burlesque  of  Quiiu-mus 
bombastic  lines  in  tnudem  tmo^edies,  with  niany  uf  wliich  nu 
single  person  coiiid  possibly  have  been  lainiliar  even  in  Field- 
ing's day,  and  lUe  bulk  oi  wiiidi  are  quite  foro^tten  in  ours. 
Much  of  the  bumnur  depends  i)U  a  knuivledge  of  the  parallel 
passa^s ;  and  ibriiJEfh  the  author  hna  printed  them  in  the  notes, 
there  is  more  weariness  than  amusement  in  glaiicjag  ineesstinlly 
from  the  text  to  the  disjointed  fragments  of  the  originals  at  the 
font  of  the  page,  which  give  point  to  the  parody.  In  spite  of 
snme  ludicrous  strokes,  'Tom  Thumb'  in  its  integrity  is  a 
heavy  production,  and  is  rather  read  for  its  traditional  fame 
than  for  the  entcrtainmeDt  il  afTurds. 

The  dramas  of  Fieliiing  had  variable  fates,  most  of  them 
meeting  witli  oniy  a  moderate  success.  He  did  not  make  another 
nuiable  hit  till  he  brought  out  the  '  Hock  Doctor,"  at  the  close 
of  173!)!,  and  the  '  !\ltser'  at  the  commencement  of  1733,  both  of 
them  translations  from  the  French  of  Moli&re.  Tlie  '  Miser,' 
according  to  Voltaire,  bad  a  run  of  nearly  thirty  nights,  wbidi, 
he  states,  was  a  very  rare  compliment  in  London,  ivhcre  the  most 
pupulnr  pieces  were  seldom  performed  more  than  fifteen  times. 
He  goes  so  far  as  to  pav  Fielding  the  tribute  of  saying  that  he 
bad  added  to  the  original  some  beauties  of  dialogue  peculiar  to 
his  nation.  But  these  are  trifles  which  make  no  sensible  addition 
to  the  fame  of  the  author  of  '  Tom  Jones.' 

He  next  appears  (1733)  in  the  degrading  light  of  joint- 
proprietor  with  Hyppesley,  the  comedian,  of  a  booth  for  the 
performance  of  plays  at  Bartholomew  Fair.  Many  actors  of 
respectability  took  advantage,  in  those  days,  of  the  cougregatioii 
of  holiday-folks,  and  opened  these  temporary  tlieatres  to  catch  the 
crowd.  Vet  even  then  it  must  have  been  tbought  beneath  the 
province  of  a  gentleman  to  advertise  liimself  as  tlie  owner  of  a 
player's  bootli  at  a  fair;  but  when  his  (inani-es  were  exhausted 
he  was  never  nice.  Murphy  tavs,  in  bis  mode  of  recruiting  tliem. 
He  mould  exhibit  a  farce  or  a  puppel-show  at  the  Haymarket 
Theatre,  to  the  distress  of  his  pride,  which  revolted  from  the 
measures  to  which  it  stooped.  He  was  considcrctl  to  have  just 
ideas  of  propriety,  a  high  sense  of  the  dignity  of  an  author  and 
a  scholar,  though  extravagance  and  its  attendant  poverty  coo* 
staiitly  drove  him  to  do  violence  to  his  belter  feelings. 

Fielding  had  been  six  or  seven  years  engaged  in  writing  for 
the  stage  when  he  contracted  a  marriage  which  for  a  brief  period 
g&re  s  totftl  change  to  the  carreat  of  his  life.     On  his  return  from 
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Ley  den  be  bad  paid  bisadilrcssesloMiss  Andrews,  an  heiress,  wbo 
lived  at  Lyme  with  her  guardian  Mr.  Tucker,  wbu  did  not  favour 
the  suit.  The  lover  is  said  lii  have  attempted  to  abscond  with  bis 
prize  ;  and  there  is  an  entry  in  tbe  archives  ofLvme,  from  which  it 
appears  that  tlie  conduct  of  himself  and  his  servant  bad  inspired 
tbe  guardian  with  apprehensions  of  violence  to  his  person.*  la 
short.  Fielding  at  twenty-one  was  much  what  we  might  have 
expected — a  young  Lochinvar,  dauntless,  headstrong,  and  im- 
petuous. He  had  now  better  fortune  with  Miss  Cradocli,  of 
Salisbury,  who  was  possessed  of  beauty  and  fifteen  liundrcd 
pounds.  He  is  said  by  Murphy  to  have  inherited,  about  tlie 
same  time,  an  estate  in  Dorsetshire,  of  two  hundred  a  year, 
througb  the  death  of  his  mother,  whom,  however,  he  lost  when  he 
was  a  child  of  eleven.  VVIiatever  was  the  family  arrangement 
by  wliii.'h  he  came  inlo  Dast  Stoiir,  be  went  to  reside  tliere  witb 
his  bride.  He  had  broken  away  from  his  London  haunts  and 
associates;  be  wns  extremely  attached  to  iiis  wife  ;  be  bad  the 
stronr;e$I  relish  fcir  literature,  and  found  endless  entertainment  in 
books.  He  had  leisure  to  indulge  in  his  taste  for  aulburship, 
and  a  moderate  competence,  which  took  away  the  necessity  for 
undigested  compositions,  and  would  have  permitted  him  to  ela- 
borate a  work  wcirthy  of  his  extraordinary  talents.  Every  element 
of  happiaess  appeared  to  have  met  together,  and  the  use  be  made 
of  these  gills  of  fortune  is  an  illustration  of  the  assertion  of  Lady 
Mary  Wortley,  tljat  'be  would  have  wanted  money  if  hts  here- 
ditary lands  bad  been  as  extensive  as  bis  imagination.'  'He 
encumbered  himself,'  says  Murphy,  '  with  a  large  retinue  of  ser- 
vants, all  clad  in  costly  yellow  liveries.  For  their  master's  honour 
these  people  could  not  descend  so  low  as  lo  he  careful  in  their 
appnrcl,  but  in  a  month  or  two  were  unfit  to  be  seen  ;  the  squire' f: 
dignity  required  that  they  should  be  new-equipped,  and,  bis  chief 
pleasure  consisting  in  society  and  convivial  mirth,  lie  hospitablv 
threw  open  his  doors,  and,  in  less  than  three  years,  entertain- 
ments, hounds,  and  horses  entirdy  devoured  a  little  patrimony 
which,  bad  It  been  managed  with  economy,  might  have  secured 
him  in  a  state  of  independence  for  the  rest  of  bis  life,'  f     II  will 

be 


*  TbeiB  panicularE  have  recently  been  caaiiDUuicaled  (d  xht  '  Athvnicum '  by 
Mr.  Georuc  Robens ,  late  msyor  of  Ljine. 

t  Mr.  Lawrence's  psraplirase  of  Ibis  brief  psBSage  from  Mr.  Murphy  will  iprie 
■s  an  cxaniplcof  hit  tnude  of  drcuing  up  Iiia  Buthoniiet.  '  Ht  ■irlrrmiutd  l» 
thow   ifte  tquirmrchif  gJ  lioritt  haiv  svperior  lo  their  urder  unit  tht   LtimioR-bfed 

aKHlttnian Accordingly  Si^uirt  Fttilding  toon  Iwgnu  to  crwiUe  a  teHtnliaa 

IB  Oie  toBBij.  His  nmoBion  "lis  Ihe  foune  ol'  profuse  hoBpilalJlv  atiil  riotous  en- 
joyiiieul.  Iiis  bones  and  bounds  were  "uvthtrtd  amanga  Ike  iilmiri  0/ ihi  nrigh- 
hv^irliiKi'l.  Hii  eijitipu^ie  uatvitd  in  s/rtttidoiir  and  einjtiHt-t  the  caiiiayn  ofJtit  riclitr 
nciyhlii-urt,  and  Ilie  Vi'tlow  livt'i'ica  of  Lin  SLTviug-iiicii  Kir«  luag  Mil  ia  rmen- 
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bi^  seen  from  this  thai  he  was  not  one  of  Ihose  pc^tty  spendthrifts 
wbo  wnsle  nway  (heir  sulistance  hv  gradual  encroachments.  He 
rtas  n  darinir  and  determined  prodigal,  who  made  no  nttenipt  to 
apportion  his  mte  of  living  to  his  means,  but  started  at  once 
upon  a  ir.ile  which  he  was  conscious  must  reduce  him  to  nlmost 
instant  befffary.  The  experience  which  genius  buys  it  ran  after- 
wards sell,  and  we  mny  presume  that  it  was  durinfr  this  period 
that  he  became  acquainted  with  Squire  VVestern  and  the  other 
country  characters  who  have  made  his  novels  immortal. 

Though  Murphy  asserts  ihat  Fielding  continued  his  Kast 
Stour  establishment  for  nearly  three  years,  it  is  doubtful  if  he 
irtnined  il  more  than  one,  for  tn  1736  he  was  in  London,  renting 
the  little  theatre  at  the  Haymarket,  and  presidin*  over  n  motley 
company  of  comedians.  Here  he  pi-oduced  his  '  Pasquin,  a  Dra- 
matic .Satire  on  tlie  Times.'  of  which  tiie  most  piquant  portions 
relati'd  to  the  bribery  practised  at  elections.  The  play  has  several 
hright  and  pungent  touches,  with  a  large  alloy  of  the  wildest  ab- 
surdities. What  was  wanting  of  the  zest  of  wit  was  supplied  bv 
the  virulence  of  party,  and  the  piece  was  performed  fur  more 
than  fifty  nights.  Fielding  resolved  to  work  the  political  vein 
npon  which  he  had  hit,  and  in  the  beginning  of  17.^7  he  brought 
nut  at  Ills  theatre  the  'Historical  Register  for  1736.'  In  this 
force  he  introduced,  under  the  name  of  Quidam,  Sir  Robert 
Wntpole  himself,  who  is  represented  as  bribing  pretendeti 
patriots.  Five  years  before  he  had  dedicated  the  comedy  of  the 
'Modem  Husband'  to  the  great  minister,  and,  with  the  usual 

brtlfic:  The  selfciion  of  such  n  colour  was  characteristic  of  Fielding's  ihoughl- 
IcH  eilTBTagance.  Yellow  pluib,  howeier  iplemlid,  provetl  l>y  uo  mcaiiE  on 
economical  arlict.?  ofaltirc  for  a  cnrtltas  lackey.  DirecUy  the  glories  of  a  buiI 
ver?  cliiiimed  or  Boiltd  il  was  thrown  a^jdC)  for  ihe  ni^iic  iSiiakcyA  coii-hidervd  it 
ihvii  limy  lo  keep  up  ilic  Squire'i  ctmracttfr  hy  llie  lusire  of  iheir  personal  ap- 
pMnncv.'  Tliv  poriioni  primed  iu  italics  hnie  noibiDg  siiswerint;  lo  iheni  in 
ihe  tccoiinl  of  Mr.  Murphy,  Idde(!d  lie  virtually  conlnulicls  ihcco  when  he  »ay« 
(bat  Fielding  '  Ltgao  ta  i-ie  [nut  to  o'lf-vie]  in  tplendoor  witli  (he  nciphbouriiii 
oountry  sqiures-'  Even  Ihe  anecdote  of  rhe  yellow  liveriet  is  oltoreil  onS 
ejuggernt.-d ,  AncnlireBriii'lewuuld  noi  suIBceloeihibit  One-half  of  ihe  I'refiloms 
in  which  Mr.  Lowrence  hns  indulged,  nut  lo  meulion  such  gniiuitous  sup|K>^itjonn 
■1  the  following  : — ~  It  may  tie  iuked  how  it  was'lhil  Mr».  Fieldiiig — the  Nilighury 
bvauiy — did  not,  wiih  a  woman'i  quick  svuk  of  propriety,  inlcrfcre  to  check  thig 
ridiculous  e^ctraTagance ?  AtasE  \\  vh  to  be  fcart^d  (hat  from  vanity  or  weakness 
■he  abeltcd  him  in  hii  follies,  or  at  the  mosi  confined  beraelf  to  a  timid  rcmoD- 

Stronce  wiiliout  Tonturiag  on  a  linn  expoatalation Not  bring  a  ■tron^ 

minded  woinsu — that  in  pretty  clear — but  nilber,  il  would  teem,  a  fond  aud 
fooliih  one,  she  wa>  ilaziled  liy  Ihis  brief  dn-am  of  pride  and  ple3>ure ;  and  ihoDgh 
tlie  future  might  have  worn  to  her  eye  a  lowering  aspect,  ibe  was  loo  mnch 
gra'ilied  by  her  hunband's  popnlarily.  and  too  proud  of  bit  wit  and  agreeoble 
•inililie*,  to  check  him  in  hit  mad  career.' — i  Life  of  Fielding,  p.  75.J  Ai  far  U  w« 
arc  aware,  Mr,  LawreiiCL-  hat  no  warrant  for  this  censorious  description  of  Ihe  con- 
duct of  Mr*.  Fii^ldlng.  which  i>  rcry  inconsiitent  with  Ibe  character  which  her 
afietwards  drew  of  her  in  '  Amelifl.' 
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appendage  of  compliments,  hatl  appealed  to  him  to  protect  the 
Muses,  and  talked  of  tlie  time  *when  envv  should  cease  to  mis- 
represent his  actions,  and  ignorance  to  inisnpprebend  them,' 
Envy  and  ig;nor»nrc  nevertheless  had  now  an  ally  in  the  dis- 
appointed dedicator.  The  '  wise  statesman,' ns  he  termed  him, 
had  not  lhoug:ht  proper,  in  his  wisdom,  to  respond  to  the  call,  and 
the  greatest  objection,  it  is  to  be  feared,  which  Fielding  lell  to 
bis  reputed  bounty,  was  that  it  had  not  been  extended  to  himself. 
Or  what  is  just  as  likely,  he  may  have  had  no  deeper  motive  ibRn 
to  avail  himself  of  a  period  of  factious  frenzy  to  season  his  dish 
to  suit  ihe  palates  of  his  audience.  He  at  any  rate  returned  to 
his  hi'st  opinion,  and  in  his  latest  work,  penned  with  his  dying 
hand,  he  called  Sir  Robert  Walpole  '  one  of  the  best  of  men  and 
of  ministers,'  In  llie  mean  lime  ibe  theatrical  speculation  of  the 
needy  dramatist  was  ruined  by  its  success.  If  we  are  to  believe 
Cibber  and  other  writers  of  the  lime,  the  'Historical  Register' 
was  the  principal  cause  of  that  Playhouse  Act  of  which  the 
'Gulden  Rump'  was  the  pretest,  and  which,  by  requiring;  that 
every  piece  produced  upon  the  stage  should  be  licensed  by  the 
Lord  Chamberlain,  compelled  Mr.  Manager  Fielding  to  shut 
up  his  establislimcnt  at  the  very  moment  when,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  his  popularity,  he  was  proposing  a  subscription  to 
enlarge  and  beautify  the  building,  and  provide  a  company  of  better 
actors.  While  he  was  still  conducting  the  Ilavmarket  Theatre, 
a  new  farce  from  his  pen  was,  for  some  reason  not  stated,  brought 
out  at  another  house,  and  deservedly  hissed.  He  printed  it. 
apparently  to  shame  his  censors,  and  varied  the  customary 
words  on  the  tille-pnge,  'oa  it  was  performed,'  Ac,  lo  '  as  it  was 
dainiivd  at  the  Theatre  Royal  Drury-Lane.'  if  the  nonsense  it 
contains  liad  not  been  fatal  to  it,  it  ought  to  have  been  hooted 
for  its  profanity. 

With  bis  retirement  from  the  management  of  the  house  in  the 
Haymnrket  the  dramatic  career  of  Fielding  caine  virtually  to  a 
close.  The  'Wetlding  r>ay,'  which  was  first  brought  out  tn 
1743,  and  the  'Good-natured  Man,"  which  was  not  performed 
till  after  his  death,  were  both  early  productions,  and  he  had  only 
a  small  share  in  the  ballad-farce  of '  Miss  Lucy  in  Town,"  whicb 
was  acted  in  1742,  and  is  the  sole  remaining  piece  connected 
with  his  name  which  appeared  subsequent  lo  1737.  He  alter- 
wards  remarked,  as  an  excuse  for  the  imperfeclions  of  his  plays, 
that  he  left  off  writing  for  the  theatre  when  he  ought  to  have 
begun.  His  hand,  however,  bad  not  improved  with  practice, 
nor  was  there  anything  to  prevent  him  from  repeating  the  ex- 
periment in  the  maturity  of  his  powers,  if  he  had  anticipated  a 
more  brilliant  result  from  his  labours.      He  bad  the  some  motive 
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of  hunger  to  stimulate  him,  and  we  suspect  that  when  he  abon- 
ilon«(l  the  calling  he  had  become  conscioos  himself  that  his 
slren^jtli  lay  in  another  direction. 

Mur]>hy  relates  thai  Fielding  was  neTer  to  be  subdued  by 
difhc  til  lies,  which  roused  hiiii,  nn  the  conlrnry,  into  facing  them 
with  peculiar  energy  and  delermiuation.  He  loved  pleasure  far 
too  well  to  exert  himself,  except  when  waDt  was  at  his  heels  to 
urge  him  on,  but  his  courage  and  capacity  were  great,  and  when 
the  call  was  imperious  he  jumped  up  maufully  and  went  li>  work 
like  a  giant.  To  this  magnanimity  in  wrestllne'  with  adverse 
circu instances  he  joined  a  sanguine  temperament  which  difTuscd 
n  light  over  the  most  desolate  prospects.  Whatever  was  the  irtal 
of  the  hour,  his  imagination  conjured  up  flattering  visions  in  the 
distance.  No  man,  when  fortune  favoured  him,  found  such  ex- 
qtiisite  satisfaction  in  the  present,  and  when  the  present  grew 
dark  he  lived  with  a  happy  versatility  upon  the  future.  His 
situation  at  this  crisis  demanded  all  his  hopeful  and  vigorous 
qualities  to  sustain  his  spirits.  He  had  a  wife  to  maintain  ;  he 
had  madly  squandered  both  her  fortune  ami  his  own  ;  he  had  the 
■tings  of  self-reproach  to  endure,  without,  that  we  con  discover, 
one  alleviating  reflection  to  blunt  their  force  ;  he  bad  embarked 
in  a  speculation  which  onlv  succeeded  by  the  licence  he  assumed, 
and  which,  when  once  repressed,  left  him  without  a  second  re- 
source for  carrying  on  the  project.  In  this  condition  he  took  the 
valorous  resolution  of  qualifying  himself  fur  the  bar,  and  became 
a  giudent  of  the  Middle  Temple  in  November  1737,  when  he  was 
nearly  thirty-one, 

'  The  weak,  low  spirit  Fortune  makes  her  slave : 
But  she's  a  drudge  when  hectored  by  the  brave.* 

None  of  the  productions  of  his  pen  for  the  next  two  years  are 
known,  but  it  is  certain  that  his  earnings  were  his  principal  mruns 
of  support,  and  he  is  said  by  Murphy  to  have  been  the  author  of 
numerous  political  pamphlets,  some  of  which  belonged  to  this 
period.  Many  more  of  his  anonymous  works  have  never  been 
coUeciett,  and  cannot  now  he  identified.  The  attempt  to  avert 
censure  by  concealment  was  so  far  from  succeeding,  that  it  got 
rilltn  the  discredit  of  a  vast  amount  of  trash  in  which  he  had  no 
Pbncera,  and  he  complained  in  1744  that  he  was  the  reputed 
anihoT  of  half  the  IrcMon,  scurrility,  blasphemy,  and  indecency, 
to  which  the  last  few  years  had  given  hiith.  To  relieve  himself 
of  the  infamy  of  this  spurious  brood,  he  solemnly  promise<l  in 
1743  thai  none  of  his  children  should  henceforth  he  sent  out  into 
the  world  without  the  name  of  their  parent ;  but  finding  that  his 
pledge  did  not  protect  him,  he  withdrew  it  a  twelvemonlh  after- 
wards. 
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wnrda.  There  is  no  r<?ason  to  regret  the  loss  of  occasional  pamph- 
lets which  be  himself  was  asbamcii  to  own.  They  were  written  to 
get  brrad,  and  not  toeslorl  the  admiration  of  posterity.  Theywere 
thoujrht  unworthy  of  republication  by  his  friends  and  family,  who 
had  these  effusions  before  them,  and  we  mav  easily  infer,  from 
some  of  the  pieces  which  have  been  preserved,  that  they  would 
add  one  more  to  a  hundred  proof*  that  even  jireat  men  can 
produce  nothing  great  unless  they  bend  their  minds  to  their 
tssk.  But  what  Is  worthy  of  all  admiration  is  the  sc1f-<]eny- 
ing  bravery  with  which  this  man  of  pleasure,  this  haunter 
of  taverns  and  squanderer  of  thousands  now  applied  himself 
at  tliirty  years  of  age  to  ihe  double  duty  of  procuring  a  sub- 
sistence for  the  day  ih.it  was  passing  over  him,  and  pursuing 
a  dry,  arduous,  and,  for  the  present,  profillesa  study,  lie  per- 
severed neverlhelcsa,  read  with  remarkable  intensity,  and,  when 
occasionally  templed  lo  recveale  himself  with  the  dissipation  he 
loved  so  dearly,  he  would  sit  up  for  hours  on  returning  late  to 
his  chambers,  and  snatch  from  sleep  the  time  he  bad  given  to 
riot,  tie  acquireil  a  respectoble  knowledge  of  his  profession, 
and  in  particular  ilepartmenls  was  deemeil  a  proficient.  He 
couipiled  a  treatise  upon  Crown-laiv,  in  two  volumes,  folio, 
which  was  never  printed,  but  which  his  h.ilf-brother,  Sir  John 
Fielding,  the  celebrated  police  magistrate,  told  Mr.  Murphy  was 
considered  perfect  in  some  of  its  parts. 

Fielding  was  called  to  the  bar  on  the  2flth  of  June,  1740,  and 
at  the  same  time  retired  from  the  man.igemeut  of  the  '  Champion,' 
an  essay-paper  published  three  times  a  week,  and  of  which  he 
had  been  the  principal  prop  since  November,  1739.  Tliis  is  an 
indication  tliat  he  intended  lo  give  himself  up  to  the  law,  and 
allow  no  lighter  pursuits  to  intervene.  He  went  the  Western 
Circuit,  and  was  a  punctual  attendant  at  Westminster  Hall,  but 
it  is  doubtful  whether  be  ever  succeeded  in  convincing  the 
attorneys  that  the  writer  for  the  stage,  the  lessee  of  a  theatre, 
the  witty  town  reveller,  the  jovial  country  squire  who  had 
suffered  horses  and  hounds  to  eat  up  bis  estate  in  one  short 
sc.Tson,  the  essayist,  the  pamphleteer,  the  author  of  all  work, 
WHS  really  a  plodding  barrister,  wliuse  heart  and  head  were  in 
his  profession.  The  jealousy  with  which  legal  practitioners  regard 
a  divided  allegiance  has  long  been  proverbial,  and  in  general 
they  are  right  in  the  suspicion  that  the  professors  of  literature 
give  a  ciudging  and  scanty  sen'ice  to  law.  Alexander  Chalmers 
found  it  related  in  the  'Annual  Register'  for  17li2  that  Fielding, 
meeting  for  two  or  three  years  with  no  success,  had  recourse  to 
the  device  of  printing  proposals  for  a  new  law-book,  an  under- 
taking which  in   those  liaya  was  seldom  ventured  on,  as  it  is  at 
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present,  by  raw,  mexperienceiJ,  Incompelent  mcD,  and  the  ati- 
nouncemenl  being  received  as  evideiKe  of  his  leuniing,  briefs 
poured  in  thick  upon  bim  throughout  the  Western  Circuit  at  the 
next  assizes.  His  practice  was  lust  as  suddenly  as  it  nss  Ruined, 
which  shows,  if  there  is  any  truth  in  ihe  story,  thai  he  did  not 
distinguish  himself  in  the  conduct  of  his  cases.  A  fresh  adversary 
shortly  assailed  him  in  the  shape  of  goul,  the  fruit  of  his  de- 
bauchery, and  often  obliged  him  to  intermit  his  attendance  on  the 
courts.  Henceforward  he  resigned  all  hope  of  attaining  to  the  higher 
lioniturs  of  his  profession.  He  was  an  example  of  bis  own  ubscrva- 
tion,  '  Means  are  always  in  our  power,  ends  very  seldom  ;'  and  not- 
withstanding the  time  and  care  he  had  spent  in  preparing  fur  this 
promising  throw,  the  dice  had  not  been  favourable,  and  he  had 
still  his  living  to  seek.  His  father  died  in  June,  1741,  exactly  a 
year  after  his  son  was  called  tu  the  bar.  With  bis  large  family 
it  was  not  lo  be  espected  that  he  ciiuld  bequeath  a  second  patri- 
mony to  the  prodigal  who  had  run  through  the  estate  at  East 
Stour.  Fielding  was  sensible  that  bis  father  had  done  for  him 
'  all  tliat  lay  in  his  power  ;  and  '  he  was  therefore,'  says  his  bio- 
grapher, 'never  wanting  in  filial  piety,  which,  bis  nearest  rela- 
tions agree,  was  a  shining  part  of  his  character.' 

During  this  probationary  period  at  the  bar,  Fielding  still  sent 
forth  ephemeral  pieces,  which  have  sunk  into  a  final  and  deserved 
oblivion.     But  the  time  was  now  come  when  he  was  to  rise  above 
■the  crowd  of  briefless  barristers,  Grub-street  scribes,  and  con- 
vivial good-fellows,  lo  all  of  which  fraternities  he  belonged,  and 
.show  the  world  what  stuff  he  was  made  of.     In  December,  1740, 
appeared  the  celebrated  '  Pamela'  of  Richardson.     The  book,  ex-  _ 
tcllcnt  in  intention  and,  in  some  respects,  powerful  in  e.xecuiion, "*, 
bad  its  ridiculous  as  well  as  its  impressive  side.    Its  popularity  was 
great,  and  it  was  convenient  to  Fielding,  always  on  the  look-out 
for  every  theme  which  attracted   public  notice,  to  see  it   in   its 
ludicrous  lighL     He  determined  to  make  a  companion  story  the 
vehicle  for  laughing  at  it.      With   this   view  be  gives  Pamela 
Andrews,  ibe  heroine  of  Richardson,  a  brother  Joseph,  whom  he 
place-s  in  service,  like  his  sister,  and  exposes  lo  the  same  tempta- 
tions from  his  mistress  which  she  had  undergone  from  her  master. 
The  sijuire  in  Pamela  is  called  Mr.  R  — ;  Fielding  fills  up  the 
blank,  and  chrlslens  him  Mr,  Booby.     The  moral  of  '  Virtue 
Rewarded  '  is  that  Mr.  B.  marries  his  maid  ;    Fielding  represenls 
tlie  Lady  Booby  of  his  Joseph  Andrews  as  eager  ti>  many  her  fout- 
roan.     The  satire  is  very  laughable  ond  very  contemptuous,  and, 
what  is  singular,  and  a  remarkable   instance  of  tact,  is  ihnt  in 
Lintvcstying  Pamela,  Fielding  has  never  himself  once  deviated 
F&ora  nature.      His  tale  is  uuw  commonly  read  without  the  least 
VOL.  xcviii.  NO.  cxcv.  1  regard 
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regaril  tw  llie  original  wbidi  he  ridiculed,  and  no  one  probablT 
ever  felt  tliat  tlie  incidents  needed  any  olticr  justificntion  tiian 
tlieir  iati  insic  probabililv.  He  ivanned  with  liis  subject  ns  lie 
proceeded,  and,  forgetting  tlie  primilive  design,  suspended  tbe 
satire  llirougb  the  greater  portion  of  the  sTory,  and  on)v  resumed 
it  tci  give  consislencv  lo  the  work  at  llie  cliise.  Tlie  scheme, 
however,  with  wliich  he  comtineDced,  ocrasi.ined  the  introductioij 
of  tbp  scenes  between  Joseph  and  Lady  Booby,  wbitb  are  tbe 
most  offensive  in  the  book. 

Fielding  avowed  that  bis  intention  was  to  imilnle  Cervantes, 
and  Or.  Warton  professed  himself  unable  to  dJscovM  the  resem- 
blance. It  is  not,  indeed,  very  obvious,  and,  in  so  far  as  it  exists, 
appears  to  ronsist  in  the  plan  rather  than  in  tbe  style  or  the 
incldL'Mts.  Fielding  made  a  mock  of  Pamela,  as  Cervantes,  in 
a  li-ss  censorious  spirit,  had  extracted  mirth  out  of  books  of 
cbivaliy,  and  both  adopted  the  method  of  carryin^j;  tbeir  bcroes 
from  place  to  place,  and  rendered  the  journeys,  and  the  ball- 
ings at  publii> houses,  tbe  means  of  introducing  a  vast  rariely 
of  amusing  characters  and  adventures.  Bui  Fielding  is  so 
mutli  an  original  that,  except  for  his  own  confession,  nobody 
would  have  suspected  bim  of  having  worked  after  a  model.  In 
one  particular  there  was  a  strong  similarity  between  bis  literary 
career  and  that  of  Cervantes.  The  Spaniard,  who  was  fifty- 
eight  when  he  published  tbe  first  part  of  Don  Quiiote,  had,  like 
tbe  Englishman,  written  a  considerable  number  of  indifferent 
dramas  which  gave  no  indication  of  the  immortal  work  which 
afterwards  astonished  and  deli;rbled  the  world.  He  was  the 
l-suthur  of  several  tales,  for  which  even  his  subsctjuent  fame 
tan  procure  very  few  readers,  and  which  would  cerlninlv  have 
been  forgotten  if  tbe  lustre  of  bit  masterpiece  had  not  shed 
its  light  upon  everything  which  belonged  to  him.  It  was  not  till 
he  was  verging  upon  threescore  that  he  bit  npun  the  happy 
plan  which  was  to  exhibit  his  genius,  and  which  nothing  pre- 
viously sufficed  to  displav.  Fielding  was  equallv  i;^iorant  of 
bis  province.  Writing  for  a  subsistence,  trving  everything  by 
turns,  having  the  striingest  interest  in  discoverins  how  he  could 
lay  out  bis  powers  to  the  best  advantage,  be  mistook  his  road, 
and  only  found  it  by  chance.  If  Pamela  had  never  rsisted,  it  is 
jnore  t'lan  possible  that  English  literature  might  have  wanted 
Joseph  Andrews,  Tom  Jones,  and  Amelia.  It  is  not  enough, 
■we  see,  from  the  instance  both  of  Fielding  and  Cervantes,  to 
possess  the  deepest  knowledge  of  life,  the  richest  humour,  and 
tbe  most  fertile  invention.  There  is  some  special  grounriwork 
upon  which  alone  they  can  be  laid,  and,  strange  to  say,  the  owner 
of  the  gifts  is  often  unable  to  discover  a  method  by  which  to  dis- 
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burthen  hi>  miml  of  its  aim  abootUnt  ideal.  Tbis  lamy  imlBCv 
UB  In  Mievc  that  the  reputaliun  of  nim  taaao^  tbor  vnalefB- 
ponries  is  not  al«aTt  ilUfo untied,  alliougti  ikeir  works  fall 
belifw,  as  in  the  (-ase  of  Coleridge,  the  opintan  which  fiinidi  muA 
ac4juaintanci-s  have  furiDed  of  th«ir  powers.  Coogtere,  lu  epi- 
^ntinmatic  in  hi*  nnnedies,  iccaing,  above  all,  with  tpaiLUu* 
repartee,  attempted  to  repl^  to  the  attack  npoa  his  draiSM  bj 
Jeremy  Collier.  The  pointed,  pioTokingr  saicasm  of  faia  anta- 
gonist, the  expeclaliuns  funned  bj  the  public  of  the  briUiaat 
refutation  wliicb  would  be  made  by  tbe  smartest  writer  of  bii 
tim? — then  in  tbe  zenith  of  bts  &jne — cofupined  to  compel  Coo- 
grvve  to  strain  ever}-  nene  in  the  conleat,  ml  cndeaToar  at  least 
to  obuin  thai  victory  in  wit  which  the  b*d!a«aa  of  his  ouk 
denied  him  in  ar^ment.  Hia  answer.  i»ei eribeleaa,  was  a*  flip- 
pant and  dall  as  if  it  Itad  proceeded  from  Settle  bimseli^  aod 
showed  that  the  man  who  was  profosely  witty  in  a  pUv  mij^bt 
strive  in  rain,  in  a  controversy-  which  seemed  Ibnited  to  give 
an  opening  to  pan;;ent  retorts,  to  be  witty  in  a  pamphlet. 

'Jnseph  Andrews'  was  pubtvshed  in  February,  1742,  a  little 
more  than  a  twelvemonth  afte*  the  appearance  of  '  Pamela.'  It 
veems  to  bare  become  immediately  popular,  tbon^fa  it  did  not 
obuin  the  repoUtion  we  sfaonld  have  expected  from  the  fresh- 
ness, the  vivacity,  the  life,  the  truth,  tbe  orieioality  of  tbe  rtarra- 
tive,  wbencontiasled  wiib  tbe  faded,  ariiBcial,  insipMl  talcawliicfa 
were  i'':ea  in  fashion.  Gray  wrote  word,  in  April,  la  West  that 
he  bad  been  reading  it  opoa  his  recommeBdatwo.  'Th*  ■•- 
cidents,'  said  be, '  are  ill  laid,  and  witboot  inventioa  ;  bnt  tbe  di^ 
racters  have  a  great  deal  of  mitare,  which  always  pleura,  even  in 
her  lowest  shapes.  Parson  Adams  is  perfectly  well ;  so  is  Mra. 
Slipslop,  and  tbe  story  of  Wilson  ;  v»A  tbrwagboat  he  shows 
himself  welt  read  in  sU<;e-coaches,  onuotry  Kpiires,  into,  and 
inns  uf  cuurt.  His  reflections  upon  high  psople  and  low  pe«pj«, 
wh)  misses  and  masten,  are  very  good.'  Tbis  i*  ruld  rnwmM 
elation  for  one  of  the  raaiterpieces  of  firtioo.  I'araon  A<lama 
is  considerably  more  than  perfectly  wall ;  nor  would  any  one 
gather  from  t)ie  descnplton  of  Gray  that  he  waa  ipeakias  of  the 
first  novel  which  bad  erer  reprodnced  true  Engliib  life — a  work 
which  had  no  predecessor  in  the  lanjn>agC(  and  wbir^b  rriruins  to 
this  hour,  in  its  happiest  portions,  witboal  a  riral.  He  wImi  bad 
ex<iaimed  in  the  same  letter,  'Be  mine  to  temti  etfmaJ  a«w 
rotiMiKes  of  Marivaux  and  Crebillon,'  miglil  have  been  exp«:l«il 
to  hail  in  less  measured  terms  the  new  romance  in  liia  own 
tongne,  which  was  at  the  same  time  a  andden  borst  into  a  new 
and  incMnparable  style.     Bat  the  most  enduring  fame  is  often 
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of  the  slowest  growth  ;  and  few  great  writPrs  attain  to  the  fulness 
of  their  h'mours  before  the  seconii  generation. 

Fielding  stated,  in  his  preface,  that  there  was  scan?e  a  cha- 
racter or  action  which  be  had  not  taken  from  his  own  observa- 
tion and  experience  ;  but  that  the  persons  were  so  disguised,  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  guess  at  them  with  certainty.  It  was, 
however,  no  secret  that  one  of  his  friends,  Mr,  Young,  had  sat 
for  the  portrait  of  the  famous  Parson  Adams.  Like  his  repre- 
sentative in  'Joseph  Amlrcws,'  he  overflowed  with  benevolence 
and  learning,  and,  like  him,  was  noted  for  his  absence  of  mind. 
He  had  been  chaplain  to  a  regiment  during  Marlborough's  wars; 
and  meditating  one  evening  upon  the  glories  of  nature,  and  the 
goodness  of  Providence,  he  walked  straight  into  the  camp  of  the 
enemy  ;  nor  was  he  aroused  from  his  reverie  till  the  hostile 
sentinel  shouted  Qui  va  la  7  The  commanding  officer,  finding 
that  he  had  come  among  them  in  simplicity  and  not  in  guile, 
allowed  him  to  return,  and  lose  himself,  if  he  pleased,  in  metti- 
talions  on  his  danger  and  deliverance.  Sir  Herbert  Croft,  in 
that  ridiculous  Life  of  the  author  of  the  'Night  Thoughts,'  in 
which  he  burlesqued,  in  attempting  to  imitate,  the  style  of  Dr, 
Johnson,  says  that  the  Young  of  Fielding's  acquaintance 'sup- 
ported an  uncomfortable  existence  by  translating  for  the  book- 
sellers from  t!ie  Greek;'  and  in  the  year  in  which  'Joseph 
Andrews'  appeared,  he  joined  with  the  great  novelist  in  an 
English  edition  of  the  'Plutus'  nf  Aristophanes.  It  is  nut 
improbable  that  Fielding  may  have  lent  his  rising  name  to  a 
work  in  which  he  had  little  share,  to  assist  the  friend  to  whom 
he  was  indebted  for  the  conception  which  had  most  contributed 
to  his  own  renown. 

The  hard-hearled,  diahonest  baillfT,  Peter  Pounce,  was  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  Peter  Walter  satirised  by  Pope.  This 
jnan,  who  was  an  attorney  and  steward,  and  at  wliosc  roguish 
practices  the  poet  liints  when  he  says  '  that  he  was  a  good,  if  not 
a  safe,  coni'pyanecT,' was  the  owner  of  Stalbridge  Park,  which  was 
only  four  mdes  from  the  East  Slour  estate.  He  had  undoubtedly 
incurred  his  temporary  neighbour's  dislike.  In  llic  '  Essay  on 
Conversation,'  Fielding  designates  him  by  his  initials,  when, 
describing  the  wine-grudging  host,  he  remarks  that  it  is  as  im- 
possible to  carry  a  pint  of  liquor  from  his  house  as  to  borrow  a 
shilling  from  P —  VV — .  The  inconvenient  proximity  of  P,  AV.'s 
manor  of  Stalbridge  to  the  dashing  young  squire's  horses  and 
hounds  may  have  occasioned  disputes,  or  the  novelist  may  have 
been  moved  by  honest  indignation  at  the  mingled  avarice  and 
greediness  of  a  nature  the  most  opposite  to  bis  own;  but  what- 
ever 
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ever  may  hitve  been  the  motive,  he  bolh  lashes  liim  for  his  con- 
tempt of  the  sufferings  of  the  poor,  and  plainly  intimates  that 
his  wealth  had  been  amassed  by  robbery  and  fraud.  The  impu- 
tations of  Pope  and  Fielding  were  well  deserved.  Mr.  Bowles 
relates  lliat  one  of  Walter's  creatures,  having  helped  him  to  a 
bargain,  demanded  eompensatioii,  Peter  refused  to  grant  it  at 
bis  own  expense,  but  undertook  to  reward  him  at  the  expense  of 
some  one  elsp.  In  the  ostensible  capacity  of  an  impartiiil  adviser, 
he  persuaded  a  neiKhbourlng  baronet  to  lease  an  estate  to  this 
tool  upon  terms  which  were  Hagraolly  advanlag'eous,  and  to 
charg;'e,  in  addition,  the  rates  and  taxes  upon  an  adjoining  farm. 
The  son  of  Peter's  bniliif  remembered,  when  a  boy,  to  have  ^ne 
with  his  father  to  the  house  of  the  miser,  whom  Iliey  found 
sitting  in  the  darlc.  He  lighted  a  candle  with  a  dry  raspberry 
stick  applied  to  the  fire;  but  on  learning  that  the  business  did 
not  require  eye-si^^ht,  he  immediately  put  out  the  candle  and 
continued  the  conversation.  Fiehling  was  too  welt  acquainted 
with  Peter  Wolter  to  make  it  possible  that  his  counterpart  Peter 
Pounce  should  be  the  creation  of  fancy,  and  we  cannot  err  in 
occepting  the  general  belief  of  their  identity. 

In  one  of  the  '  Spectators,'  which  is  supposed  to  be  written  from 
the  house  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  Addison  says,  that  whereas 
in  town,  whilst  following  one  character,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  he  is 
crossed  in  his  way  by  another,  and  puts  up  such  a  variety  of 
odd  creatures  that  they  foil  the  scent  of  each  other,  and  puzzle 
ihe  chftse  ;  in  the  country,  he  is  forced  lo  use  a  great  deal  of 
diligence  before  he  can  spring  anything  lo  Ids  mind.  It  is  to 
be  noted  that  It  was  exactly  the  reverse  with  Fielding.  From 
his  earliest  manhood  he  had  dwelt  in  cities,  and  had  passed 
twelve  years  at  least  in  London  alone.  \  ct  it  was  not  lliere  that 
he  found  the  game  he  most  delighted  to  pursue,  but  in  the 
country,  where  his  residence  had  been  brief,  and  where,  to 
the  dissimilar  discrimination  of  Addison,  nearly  all  appeared 
barren.  So  entirely  does  the  richness  or  poverty  of  the  terri- 
tory depend  upon  the  genius  of  the  obseri'er — so  surely,  wher- 
ever there  are  human  beings,  there  is  likewise  a  world  of  In- 
teresting characters  with  which  lo  people  the  realms  of  fiction. 
What  an  eagle  glance  must  this  great  novelist  have  cast  around 
him  during  the  brief  term  of  his  rural  riotings ;  how  rapidly 
must  bis  eye  have  taken  measure  of  the  people  about  him ;  how 
nicely  he  must  have  marked  their  peculiarities;  what  a  percep- 
tion he  must  have  had  fur  their  humour;  how  firmly  must  the 
whole  have  become  fised  in  his  mind!  The  stjuires  with  whom 
he  hunted  aud  feasted,  the  landlords  with  whom  he  chatted  and 
lipplcd,  had  good  reason  to  shake  their  heads  at  his  madness 
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while  they  laughed  at  hU  jests ;  but,  as  Uioy  marketl  his  reck- 
less bearing  and  jovial  countenance,  ihej  could  litllo  Lave  dreamt 
that  tliey  were  laying  themselves  open  lo  the  most  sagacious  stni- 
linincT  of  humau  foibles  in  the  world. 

Richnrdaon  was  angry  to  the  end  of  his  life  at  the  share  which 
he  had  been  made  to  contribute  to  the  entertainment  of  the 
readers  of  FieKUntr-  Tlie  author  of  'Pamela'  was  insatiate  of 
praise,  and  could  hear  no  brother  near  tjje  throne ;  he  had  now 
met  with  a  salirizcT  and  a  superior  in  the  same  person,  and  hstcd 
him  with  the  double  aversion  due  lo  ibis  twofold  offeace. 
Henceforward  the  female  sycoplianis  who  surrounded  him  found 
that  adulation  of  himself  was  not  a  surer  passport  to  his  favour^ 
than  abuse  of  Fielding;.  Mrs.  Barbauld  sajs  that  the  Iwa* 
novelists  had  been  upon  friendly  terms  before  tlie  publication  of 
'  Jc)seph  Andrews;'  and  it  must  be  funfeased  that  tliia  circum- 
stance justified  the  indignant  complaint  of  Richardson,  '  that 
hints  and  names  had  been  taken  from  his  story  with  a  lewd  and 
ungenerous  engraftment.'  But,  instead  of  confining  himself  to 
the  just  charge  of  unhandsome  treatment,  he  asserted  that 
Fielding  was  a  cnntempiible  scribbler,  a  vicious  moralist,  and  a 
vulgar  man.  He  believed,  or  pretended  to  believe,  that  posterity 
would  never  applaud  tlie  writer  who  had  presumed  to  turn 
*  Pamela  '  into  ridicule.  He  protested  that,  if  he  had  not  known 
who  Fielding  was,  he  should  Lave  inferred  from  his  works  that 
he  was  an  ostler,  and  [hat  for  a  person  of  that  description,  or  for 
a  runner  at  a  sponging-liouse,  lie  might  have  been  thought  a 
genius  who  would  have  drawn  forth  the  wish  that  he  had  bad  « 
liberal  education,  and  the  advantage  of  l>eing  admitted  into  re* 
speelable  society.  This  the  well-bred  Riclianison  had  the  e™'*' 
taste  to  write  to  the  novelist's  sister,  who,  though  she  bad  not  quar- 
relled wiih  her  brother,  was  forced  by  her  neeessisies  to  be  ciril 
to  the  patronising  bookseller.  Another  of  hia  remarks  was,  that 
the  virtues  of  Fielding's  heroes  were  the  vires  of  a  truly  good  man, 
and  the  censure  was  repeated  with  approbation  by  Dr.  Johnson, 
Richardson's  appeal  to  the  avenger  Time  has  been  heard  and 
dismissed.  Could  he  revisit  the  carlh,  be  would  find  bis  hated 
rival  enthroned  high  above  him,  and  no  (tattering  Eves  woold 
gather  round  his  tea- table  to  soothe  bis  wounded  vanity,  or  send 
long  epistles  of  fulsome  adulation  to  gladden  bis  breakfast.  Vet 
he,  too,  was  a  genius,  though  of  an  inferior  order;  hut  few  now 
wipe  away  the  dust  which  has  gathered  upon  bis  voluminous 
stories,  or  else,  repellfd  by  the  tedious  trivialities  and  mawkisbi 
prosings  which  overlay  his  beauties,  they  prematurely  closi;  tlie'' 
bofik. 

Fielding  bad  no  worse  motive  in  parodying  '  Pamela  '  than  lo 
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produce  a  work  which  would  sell,  but  there  was  another  writer 
whom  he  niliculetl  in  '  Jwsepli  Andrews  '  out  of  ^pnuiiic  resent- 
ment. In  tlie  pnfacc  to  hU  first  comedy  be  acknuwled^i-ct  Lis 
abligatioos  lo  Colley  Cibber,  Between  a  needy  dramatist  and 
thnC  pompous  theatrical  mnnager  there  were  likely  lo  be  abnndnnt 
muses  of  dissension,  and  Fielding  lang'hed  at  the  odes  of  ihe 
Laureaic  in  '  Pasquin,'  and  in  the  '  Historical  Register'  at  his 
alterations  of  Sbakspcnre.  Colley  Cihber.  in  his  egi.tistifnl  but 
e:itremely  clever  mid  amusing  '  Apology  for  his  Life,'  »  hith  waa 
published  in  Xnrember,  1739,  retorted  upon  Fielding,  ancl» 
ainongst  other  abuse,  (ailed  him  'a  broken  wiu'  Fielding  reta.- 
lwt«(i  in  the  '  Champion  '  with  a  muck  indictment  of  the  apo- 
logist for  ibe  murder  of  the  Fnglish  language.  He  took  the 
opportunity  in  'Joseph  Andrewi'  to  hang  him  upon  a  higher 
gibbet,  lie  opened  the  work  with  an  attack  on  him  ;  and  after- 
wards, to  do  jusiice  to  two  otTcnders  at  one  stroke,  headed  the 
chapter  in  which  be  disposed  of  Peter  Walter — '  A  curious  Dia- 
logue which  passed  between  Mr.  A  brahnm  Adams  and  Mr.  Peter 
Pounce:,  better  worth  reading  than  al)  the  works  of  Culley  Cibber 
and  many  others.'  N'o  description  of  satire  could  hare  bcra 
nore  galling  lo  the  self-importaat  Cibbcr,  whose  'Apology* 
migiit  more  appropriately  tuive  been  termed  a  '  Eulogy,'  than  this 
contempluous  picasnnliy.  It  is  needless  to  add  tl  at  the  it.otbI 
Hid  ardson  and  the  dissolute  Cibbcr  betame  lasting  frienils. 

A  genius  who  has  l>cea  long  struggling  in  vain  to  show  the 
world  his  quality  must  always  I'eel  elated  when  at  last  his  ilforls 
are  crowned  with  success.  Fielding  had  the  greater  reastjn  to 
exult  since  fame  promised  to  be  the  harbinger  of  sub>t<in'ia] 
comforis.  \  ct  it  chanced  that  the  credit  he  derived  from 
'Joseph  Andrews'  ushered  in  the  most  troubled  period  nf  his 
life.  Incapacitated  for  much  exertion  by  his  old  enemy,  the 
gout,  his  wants  in  the  winter  of  1T42  appear  to  have  grown 
eatreine.  Boweil  down  by  ill  henltb  and  penury,  he  lad  to 
endure  the  far  mote  poignant  distress  'of  seeing,"  to  use  his  own 
language,  'a  favourite  child  dying  in  one  bed,  and  bis  wife  in  a 
condition  verv  little  better  on  another.'  A  hero  for  himself,  be 
lH>re  sickness  and  po\crty  with  the  uimoiit  equanimity,  but  if 
either  touched  his  family  he  was  dislraded  n  ith  grief,  A  braver 
heart  and  a  tenderer  never  beat.  His  child  espired;  and  inn  tract 
which  he  wrote  subsef^uently,  on  tbe  '  Itemedy  of  AlBidiim  for 
the  Loss  of  our  Friends,'  be  reveals  two  touching  traits  of 
maternal  atlertion  which  broke  forth,  one  at  ber  hirth  and  the 
other  al  lier  ilcaih.  'I  remember  tbe  must  Picellenl  of  women 
and  tenderest  of  modiers,  when,  after  a  painful  and  dangerous 
delirery,   she  was  told  she  had  a  daugbler,  answering  "Good 
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Goci  1  have  I  produced  a  creature  wlio  is  to  undergo  what  I  have 
suifered  I  "  Some  years  afterwards  I  heard  the  same  wumnn,  nn 
the  death  of  that  verv  child,  then  one  of  the  liivcliesl  creatures 
ever  seen,  comforting  herself  with  reflecting  that  her  ehihl  cuuld 
never  know  wliat  it  was  to  feel  such  a  loss  as  she  then  lamfiiltd,' 
How  vehement  was  Fielding's  own  attachment  tu  his  daughter 
Diav"  readily  he  inferred  from  the  passage  in  the  'Journey  Irom 
this  World  lo  the  Next,'  in  which  he  niirrates  his  meeting  with 
her  as  soon  as  he  enters  the  Elysian  gates.  '  What  words  ran 
describe  the  raptures,  the  melting  passiiinatc  tenderness  with 
which  we  kissed  each  other,  continuing  in  our  embrace,  with  the 
most  extalic  joy,  a  space  which,  if  time  had  been  measured 
here  as  on  earth,  could  not  be  less  than  half  a  year.'  In  his 
Essay  on  llie  '  Remedy  for  Affliction,'  he  spoke  of  this  prospect 
of  union  in  everlasting  hliss.  'as  the  sweetest,  most  endearing, 
and  ravishing'  which  could  enter  the  mind.  'What!'  he  ex- 
claimed,  'are  all  the  trash  and  trifles,  the  bubbles,  bawbles,  and 
gewgaws  of  this  life:,  lo  such  a  meeting  !  This  is  a  hope  which 
no  reasoning  shall  ever  argue  me  out  of,  nor  millions  of  suck 
worlds  as  this  should  purchase.' 

His  wife  soon  followed  her  daughter  to  the  grave.  Lady 
Marv  Wortley  slates  that  he  loved  her  passionately,  and  '  her 
death,'  says  Murphy,  •  brought  on  such  a  vehemence  of  grief, 
that  liis  friends  began  to  think  lilm  in  danger  ot  losing  his 
reason.'  She  was  the  standing  model  from  which  he  drew  bis 
most  attractive  female  characters — the  Mrs.  Wilson  of  'Joseph 
Anilrcws,'  the  Sophia  of  'Tom  Jones,'  and,  above  all,  'Amelia.' 
Even  the  glowing  language  he  employed  did  not,  according  to 
Lady  Marj%  do  more  than  justice  to  lier  amiable  ((ualilics  and 
beauty.  If,  as  the  same  authority  asserts,  he  painted  an  accurate 
picture  of  himself  in  Mr.  Booth,  lie  must  often  have  tried  sorely 
the  patience  of  his  angel.  But  as  his  irregularities  never  pro- 
duced in  him  indilference,  as  he  always  brought  back  with  him 
from  hia  tavern-revels  his  affection  and  allegiance,  she  never 
denied  him  that  place  in  her  heart  which  she  possessed  in  bis. 
The  truth  is,  that  his  fondness  for  his  wife  and  his  addiction  tv 
fx>nviviality  were  both  intense,  and  each  was  probaldy  in  the. 
ascendant,  according  as  he  chanced  to  be  at  home  or  abroad.. 
It  might,  had  he  once  sat  down  lo  il,  have  been  as  impos- 
sible to  entice  him  from  that  celebrated  little  supper  of  hashed 
mutton  which  his  truant  ways  compelled  bis  Amelia  to  eat  la 
mournful  solitude,  as  it  was  difl^icull  for  him  when  away  to  resist 
the  solicitations  of  Captain  Trent  and  hJs  comj>anions  to  pass  the 
evening  at  the  King's  Anns, 

Mis.  Fielding  bad  a  maid  who  was  almost  hrokui-Learted  Sit 
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Hit  loss  of  her  mistress.  The  distracted  husband  round  his  best 
relief  in  ntinglin|;  his  tears  with  those  of  this  sympathising 
servant.  The  bond  of  union  crew  stronger  by  the  constant 
intcr-rommunication  of  kindred  feeli'ncrs,  and  Fielding'  was  in- 
duced, through  the  admiration  she  entrrlained  for  bis  first  wife, 
lo  tnuke  her  his  second.  She  was  not  handsome;  and  her  only 
Bltraction  must  have  been  her  devotion  to  himseU  and  his  family. 
Her  future  conduct,  it  is  said,  juslifiod  bis  good  opinion  ;  and 
indeed  he  has  com  mem  orated  her  in  bis  'Voyage  to  Lisbon,'  at 
a  woman  'who  discharged  all  the  offices  becoming  the  female 
character — a  faithful  friend,  an  amiable  companion,  and  a  tender 
nurse.'  The  novelist  lived  too  disorderly  and  precarious  a  life 
to  have  bis  social  position  much  aSected  ijv  an  unequal  marriage. 
Jf  he  associated  with  ladies  it  must  have  been  at  other  people's 
iiouses.  The  rre(|uenlcrs  of  his  own  lodgings  were  likely  to  he 
male  friends  and  literary  confederates  who  loved  the  man,  and 
admired  bis  genius,  and  who  would  rare  little  whether  his  maid 
handed  them  tbeir  tea  as  a  servant,  or  made  it  for  them  as  s 
wife. 

While  the  first  Mrs.  Fieiilinft  still  snrvived,  her  husband,  to 
relieve  their  necessities,  took  his  early  comedy  of  the  '  VVedding- 
Day  "  from  his  desk  with  an  intention  to  revise  it.  The  danger 
of  his  wife  interrupted  the  task  which  be  found  himself,  through 
grief,  quite  incapable uf  continuing,  and  the  piece  was  performed, 
in  February,  1743,  in  its  old  imperfect  condition.  It  had  but  a 
faint  success,  and  be  did  not  realise  fifty  pounds  by  the  venture. 
In  the  same  year  he  brouglit  out  by  subscription  three  volumes 
of  '  Miscellanifs.'  The  members  of  his  profession  were  con- 
spicuous in  their  patronage  of  the  work.  Murphy  says  that  the 
har  were  always  his  supporters,  and  that  many  lawyers  who  rose 
to  the  first  eminence  were  among  his  particular  intimates.  In 
relating  the  celebrated  reply  of  Mr.  Justice  Burnet  lo  the  man 
who  complained  that  he  should  be  hanged  for  such  a  trifle  as 
stealing  a  horse — '  \  ou  are  not  to  be  hanged  fur  stealing  a  horse, 
butyou  are  to  be  hanged  that  horses  may  not  be  stolen' — Fielding 
designates  the  judge  as  his  '  ever- honoured  and  beloved  friend.' 
His  manliness,  his  benevolence,  bis  good  humour,  his  literature, 
and  his  wit,  endeared  him  to  his  associates  in  spite  of  vices 
which  some  among  them  must  have  reprobated,  and  in  spile  of 
improvidences  which  must  have  taxed  their  forbearance  and 
generosity.  Joseph  VVarton  testifies  to  the  fascination  of  bis 
borieiy,  '  I  wish  you  had  been  with  me  Inst  week,'  he  saysj 
in  a  letter  lo  bis  brother  in  Octoher,  1746.  '  when  I  spent  two! 
evenings  wiUi  Fielding  and  his  sister,  who  wrote  "  David] 
Simple,''  and  you  may  guess  I  was  very  well  entertained.    The 
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lady,  ind«ei),  retired  prrtty  soon,  but  RuswU  and  I  sat  up  witb 
the  poet  til)  une  or  two  in  the  morning,  and  were  inrsprcssibtj 
diverted.  I  find  Le  values,  as  he  justly  may,  "  Joseph  Andrewi  " 
Above  all  his  writinf[s.'  '  Tom  Jones  '  was  yet  to  come.  Not  % 
single  scene  of  ihisdelig-htfui  dratnaof  nvtl  life  has  been  preserved. 
All  baa  perished  witb  the  actors  ;  and  not  one  nf  his  '  inexpressibly 
diverting'  flashes  of  tneniinent  has  made  its  way  to  us  ilitough 
the  mists  of  time.  When  we  reflect  bow  much  we  bare  lost  <>t  nit, 
and  wisdom,  and  learning,  how  uiueh  of  the  play  of  heart  and 
intelleit,  we  must  acknowledge  that  the  Boswells  arc  nlinost  as 
important  as  the  Johnsons.  There  would,  indeed,  lie  little  resaon 
for  regret  if  we  were  to  receive  Dr.  Buiney's  account  of  Field- 
ing's conversation  as  its  invariable  characteristic — thai  it  was 
coarse,  and  so  tinctured  with  the  rank  weeds  of  Covent  Garden, 
that  a  few  years  later  it  would  not  have  been  tolerated  in 
respectable  society.  But  this  was  only  one  aspect  of  bis  ralnd, 
though  an  extremely  disagreeable  one. 

Warlon  in  his  letter  calls  him  '  the  poet ;'  but  thia  was  a  title 
to  which  he  could  lay  no  claim.  To  swell  his  '  Miscellanies  '  be 
inserted  a  number  of  verses,  with  ibe  confession  that  it  was  a 
department  nf  literature  which  he  had  very  Utile  cultivnteil,  and 
to  which  lie  made  slight  pretensions.  Many  of  the  j-jeee« 
were  early  love-ditties — the  prodm  tions,  he  said,  of  the  heart 
rather  than  the  head.  One  is  not  more  perceptible  in  them  than 
the  other,  for  ihey  are  as  tame  in  sentiment  as  they  are  clumsy  in 
esccuiion.  He  did  not  possess  a  single  element  of  the  poetic 
art.  He  has  neither  sweetness  nor  strength,  neither  hnrmuny  nor 
ideas.  Snift  at  an  earlier  period  had  nuniberetl  him  in  the 
'  Rhapsody  on  Poetry '  (1733),  among'  the  most  wretched 
scribblers  of  the  age. 


'  For  instance,  when  you  rashly  thiDk 
No  rliynier  can  like  WeUted  sink. 
His  iiierila  balaacid,  yuii  shall  liiiJ 
That  Fietdino;  leaves  him  far  behirnl.' 


I 


'  The  Laureate '  was  afterwards  put  into  the  place  of  disgrace, 
and  a  note  was  sllacbed  to  the  Dublin  edition  of  Swift's  norks, 
stating  that  Fielding's  name  had  been  maliciously  inserted,  aad 
that  '  the  supposed  author  of  the  "  Rhapsody  "  manifesled  a  great 
esteem  for  his  ingenious  writings.'  This  only  shows  that  Swift 
bad  clianged  his  opinion  of  him;  but  that  opinion,  wlen  confined 
to  his  verses,  was  not  unjust,  and  the  LVan  must  la^e  beefi 
endowed  with  more  than  mortal  discernment  to  have  detettcd 
the  great  novelist  in  the  miserable  poet. 

The  prose  of  the  'Miscellanies,'  though  it  cannot  be  ranked 
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with  the  finest  productions  of  the  author,  iras  not  in  grncial 
nnworthy  of  him.  There  is  an  excellent  '  E*kit  on  Conv4^^sa• 
lion,'  the  greater  part  of  which  might  more  pnsperly  be  called  an 
essay  on  good  manners,  ami  which  all  the  world  might  read  with 
advaiitn^e.  The  object  of  it  is  to  expose  the  common  failing 
which  men  bring  with  them  into  company,  and  to  show  that  the 
essence  oi  sociality  consists  in  the  sinking  cveiy  notion  of  self 
in  the  desire  to  please  others.  A  second  dissertation,  on  the 
'  Knonledi^e  of  tlie  Characters  of  ]^fen,'  professes  to  give  rules, 
'the  eflicacy  (1  had  almost  said  infallibility)  of  which  I  hare 
myself  experienced,'  for  distinguishing  the  real  propensities  of 
persons  in  spite  of  the  specious  disguises  they  assume.  The 
performance  is  below  the  promise.  He  might  almn^t  ns  well 
have  Itoftsted  that  lie  hatl  discovered  tlie  philosophers'  slnne  nm 
thai  he  had  found  out  a  substitute  fr>r  Ilhuriel's  spear.  His 
directions  are  not  only  inadequate  to  meet  numberless  caaea,  hut 
they  have  the  usual  fault  of  such  attempts,  that  they  are  drawn 
from  a  partial  experience.  He  who  finds  himself  mistaken  in*  a 
man  is  commonly  far  Coo  hasty  to  infer  that  hJs  oulward  symhola 
and  his  ill  disposition  are  invariably  connected.  It  is  obvious 
that  if  a  few  eiiernal  indicaitons  were  a  certain  guide  to  the 
thoughts  ol  ihe  heart,  dissimulation  would  long  ago  have  ceased 
to  be  a  pnssihieart.  Every  reader  will  probably  be  able  to  retail 
among  his  own  acquaintances  an  excepllon  to  one  or  other  of 
Fielding's  tests,  but  the  treatise  is  not  without  the  marks  of  his 
sagacity,  and  contains  useful  advice. 

It  was  in  the  '  Miscellanies  '  that  appeared  the  '  Journey  from 
this  VVothl  to  the  Next,'  fielding  could  not,  without  the  gross- 
est pttifanity,  have  borrowed  his  notions  from  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. He  properly  confines  himself  to  the  fables  of  lieathenism, 
■djuftled  to  modem  usance,  and  somewhat  varied  by  his  own  in< 
Ventian.  In  the  early  and  incomparably  the  happiest  portion  of 
Ihe  work  he  makes  the  representation  of  what  passes  aflerj 
tleatb  the  vehicle  to  convey  his  notions  of  what  pas&es  upoD 
earth.  A  few  sentences  culled  from  the  chapter  on  'The  Pro*( 
eeedings  of  Judge  Minos  at  the  Gale  of  Klysium,'  which  i* 
the  l>est  in  the  book,  will  give  an  idea  both  of  the  execution 
kbA  the  design ; — 

'  I  now.  got  uear  enough  lo  the  gate  to  hear  the  several  claims  i 
those  who  eriOravoureJ   to   pasi,     Tlie  firs',  among  olher  ptcien^ionsjl 
Wt  forth  lliat   lie  hud    been   very  liberal   to   au   hnspilal :    bul    Minn 
•Dswered,  "  O^teutation,"  anil   repulse<l    him.      The  nest  spirit  rliot^ 
came  up  declared  ihat  he  had  done  neiiher  good  nur  evil  in  ilie  norlil ; 
for  that  since  his  arrival  At  man's  estate  he  had  .tpent  his  whole  lims 
in  search  of  curiosities,  and  particularly  in  the  study  of  bulteTlliw,  of 
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wUcli  he  bad  collected  an  immense  number.  Minos  made  him  no 
answer,  but  wilb  ^eal  seorii  pushed  him  bai'k.  lie  was  succeeded  by  u 
spirit  who  toid  the  judge  lie  Iwlieved  bis  n-orks  would  speak  for  him. 
"What  ivorka?"  answered  Minus.  "My  dramatic  works,"  replied 
the  oilier,  "which  have  done  so  much  good  in  recommending  virtue 
and  punisliinst  vice."  "  Very  wpII,"  said  ihe  judije  ;  "  if  you  please  to 
btand  by,  the  t^rst  person  uho  posses  Ihu  gale  by  your  mcan^  shall  carry 
jou  in  with  liim  ;  but  if  you  will  lake  my  advice,  I  think,  for  ej;pedi. 
lion  sake,  you  had  better  return  and  live  another  life  u|>on  carih." 
The  ban!  grumbled  at  this,  and  re|i]ied  that,  besides  his  poetical  works, 
he  hnd  done  some  other  cowl  things;  fir  that  he  had  once  lent  the 
wliole  profits  of  a  benefit-night  to  a  friend,  and  by  that  means  had 
saved  liini  and  his  family  from  destruction.  Upon  tins  the  pile  flew 
open,  and  Minos  desired  him  to  walk  in,  telling  him,  if  he  had  men- 
tioned ihis  at  first  he  might  have  spared  the  reniendi ranee  of  his  plays. 
The  poet  answered,  he  believed  if  Minns  had  read  his  works'  he  would 
set  a  higher  value  upon  tl^em.  lie  was  then  beginning  to  rejx^r,  bnt 
Minos  pushed  him  forward,  and  tuniing  his  Itack  to  him  applied  hiio- 
s^f  to  the  next  passenger.  .  .  .  "With  fear  arid  trembling,  he  Mid 
he  hoped  Minos  would  consider  that  though  he  had  gone  astray  he 
had  sufTtred  for  it;  that  it  was  necessity  which  drove  him  to  the 
robbery  of  eighteenpence  which  he  hnd  committed,  and  for  which  he 
was  hanged;  that  he  had  iloiie  some  good  actions  in  his  life;  that  he 
had  snp|>orted  an  aged  parent  with  his  labour ;  that  he  had  been  a  very 
tender  husband  and  a  kind  father;  and  that  he  had  ruined  him^lf  by 
giving  bail  fur  his  fricid.  At  whieli  words  the  gale  opened,  and 
Minos  bid  him  enter,  giving  liini  a  slap  on  the  l>Bck  as  he  jiassed  by 
him.' 

Tbe  bumour  and  satire  of  these  passages  arc  both  in  (he 
manner  of  Addison;  but  the  portrait  of  the  penitent  purloiner 
of  cighleenpcncp,  who  gets  an  approving  slap  upon  the  back 
for  his  benevolence,  is  characlerlstic  of  Fielding.  In  his  own 
distresses  he  had  witnessiil  much  of  the  miseries  of  others,  and 
knew  that  men  with  many  excellent  qualities  were  sometimes 
seduced  by  lemptnlions  into  casual  error.  In 'the  tenth  chapter 
the  author  meets  with  Julian  the  Apostate,  whom  he  supposes 
to  have  been  condemned  for  his  offences  to  live  many  successive 
lives  upon  earth  in  various  rapacities.  From  ihis  point  the  work 
degenerates.  Julian  relates  his  adventures  in  bis  several  cha- 
racters; and  the  scheme  promised  a  satire  upon  the  tendencies 
of  the  different  natiuns,  callings,  and  ages  of  the  world  ;  but  the 
narrative  is  Hat  and  pointless,— a  medley  of  anachronisms,  in 
which  there  is  neither  wit  nor  keeping,  and  from  which  the 
author  suddenly  breaks  off,  out  of  an  apparent  consciousness  that 
it  was  a  Inilure.  Fielding  was  only  in  his  element  when  describ- 
ing the  events  and  personages  of  bis  own  time.  His  good 
pictures  are  alt  drawn  t'ruin  the  life. 
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Tlic  tbird  volume  of  ihe  'Miscellanies'  is  enltrelj  occupied 
with   'Jonathan   Wild.'     He  ilisclaimed    ihe    idea  of  giving   %| 
faithful  bistury  of  the  life  of  this  notorious  villain.     '  Roguery,.  I 
he  said,    'and  not  n   rogue,  is   the  subject.'     Nor  was  it  vul^tarj 
Topiery  alone  at  which  he  aimed,   but  at   mean  and  unnorlhi 
■ctions  in  every  »l.ition,   however  dignifieil  by  speriotis   namescl 
In  other  words,  under  a  narralivo  of  the  adventures  of  common' 
thieves,   he  meant  to  brand  ihc  general  vices  and  follies  '>f  ninn- 
kinil.     The  notion  was  borrowed   from  the  '  Begjiar's  Opera;*] 
but  the  manner  is  copied,   tUougb  with  no  servile  hand,  fronu 
Swift's  '  Tale  of  a  Tub.'     Here  is  a  specimen  from  the  scene  \jA 
Newgate,    in   which    Roger  Johnson,  who  levies  taxes  on    thu 
prisoners  under  the  plea  of  assisting  them  in  their  defence,  and] 
who  wears  a  silk  nightgown,  on   embroidered  waistcoat,   and   & 
velvet  cap,  as  emblems  of  his  suprem.irv,   is  opposed   liy  Wild.  I 
These  two  men  were  intended  to  represeni  the  lenders  of  tlie  poli-j 
tical  facltons  of   England.      Roger  Johnson   is   Sir   Robert   Wal- 
pole,  who  was  compelled  to  resign  at  the  beginning  of  1742  ;  and 
Lord  Wilmington,  who  succeeded  him,   seems  to  be  pictured  io 
Wild.     The /;r(^*  are  the  placemen,  whether  in  or  out ;  and  the] 
debtors  are  the  people : — 

'  Newnpite  was  divided  into  parties  on  this  occasion;   the  prigs  no] 
♦acli  side  repre*eniing  iheir  chief  or  great  inun  lo  be  llie  only  person  I 
by  whom  the  afikirs  of  Newgate  could  he  managed  wiib  safety  and  I 
MTaniage.     Tlie  prig*  liad.  indeed,  very  iuconipatible  iiiteresisi  for 
whereas  tlie  «upporterii  of  Johosoii,  who  was  in  possi'Ssion  of  the  plun- 
itt  of  Newgale,   were  admitted  to  some  share  under  their  lender,  so 
the  abettors  of  Wild  liad,  on  bia  promoliuti,  the  same  views  of  dividing 
tuQie  part  of  the  spoil  among  tht-mselves.     It  is  no  woiidt-r,  tlierefore^] 
they  were  both  so  warm  on  each  side.     What  may  seem  more  reniurk-l 
able  was,  that  the  debtors,   ulio  were   entirely  iinconeerued  hi   llie  A\»'\ 
pute,  and  who  were  the  destined   plunder  of  bolh   parties,  ^^ould  iU'] 
tereet   tnem.'elves  with   the  utmost  violence,  some   on   behalf  of  Wild,  I 
and  other*  in  favour  of  John.<oii.     So  that  all  ^'ewgute  rebounded  with 
WiLD/fT  erer;  Joil\9os /or  erer.      And   the  poor  debtors   re-echoed, 
Iht  liiifriifi  of  Nnegalf,  wliicli.  lu  the  cant  language,  siguiliee  plundrr, 
as  loudly  as  the  thieves  lhemM;lves.      lu  iiliorl,  such  quarrels  and   ani-  . 
inoBiiies  happened  between  them  tliat  they  seemed  rather  the  people  of  j 
Inn  counliics  long  at  war  with  encb  otlier  than   the  inhahiianis  ui  tliej 
Mime   castle.     Wild's  parly  at  length  prevailed,   and   he  succeeded  to 
t)i«  place  and  power  of  Johnson,   whom  lie  presently  f^trippeil   of  all  hial 
finery  ;  but  when  it  was  proposed  tlmt  lie  should  sell  it  and  divide  the] 
mouey  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  he  waived  that  notion,  »ying  it  wa» 
not  yet  time,  that   he  should  find  a  better  opportunity  ;  that  ihe  clothes  1 
wauleil  ch-aiiilig.  with  many  other  pretences  ;   and   within  two  ilays,   to 
the   surprise   of   many,    he  appeared   in   tlicin   Ji)ni--elf;   for   which   lie  i 
\ouclisafcd  uo  other  apology  thou  Oiat  they  fitted  him  much  belter  ihun 
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tliey  did  JoIiRBon,  and  thai  they  became  bliu  in  a  much  more  elegant 
I  manner.  ThU  belianour  of  Wiid  urrcatly  iimeosed  the  debior*,  par- 
tticulnrly  those  by  whnse  raeaa-;  he  had  been  promoleil.  They  grumbled 
lAxtruDiely,  and  vented  great  indiorHQtiuii  against  Wild,  who  coniioued 
tlo  levy  coiilributioui  among  ihe  prisoners,  to  apply  llie  garnish  10  his 
IvwD  use,  and  to  strut  openly  in  the  ornanieiits  nliieh  iie  lm<l  Eiripped 
l^ni  JahJi»tin.  To  speeJ^  fiiiicerely,  there  was  more  bravado  tbun  real 
Ivsi;  or  ailvjiitnge  in  these  trappitig^.  As  for  the  iilght^wn,  its  out- 
laiile,  indeed,  made  a  glittering  tinsel  appearance,  bat  it  kept  him  not 
I  vurni ;  nor  cuuld  the  finery  of  it  do  iiim  much  honour,  since  every  one 

knew  it  did  not  pmperly  belong  to  him.     As  to  the  wautcoat,  it  fitlfd 

him  very  ill,  being  infinitely  loo  big  for  him  ;  and  the  cap  was  so 

heavy  that  it  made  his  lieud  adie.' 

The  mcompeletice  of  Lord  Wilmington  for  his  situation, 
which  ii  thus  happily  expressed  in  the  concluding  seotence,  is 
notoriouB  to  every  reader  of  bislory,  and  not  less  so  that  tlie 
pretended  patriots  who  turned  out  Sir  Robert  Walpote  broke 
their  promises,  and  disgusted  their  supporters.  This  admimble 
satire,  however,  is  for  all  ages  ;  and  tlic  Newgate  scene  had 
been  enacted  many  times  before,  and  has  been  repealed  many 
'  times  sincre.  But  with  numerous  excellent  passages, 'Jonathan 
•  Wild,'  on  the  whole,  is  clumsy  in  the  conception,  and  coarse  in 
the  details.  Part  is  literal,  part  metaphorical ;  some  of  the 
incidents  are  solely  applicable  tu  felons,  and  some  have  no 
significance  except  in  thfir  secondary  sense.  This  confusion 
of  plan  has  involved  the  narrative  in  such  perplexity  that  Sir 
"Walter  Scott  has  declared  his  inability  to  divine  its  drift  To 
preserve  tLe  consistency  of  a  long  allegorical  satire  reqnlres 
more  thought  and  care  than  Fielding  could  bestow.  What  is 
admirable  was  due  to  his  genius;  what  is  defective  to  his  haste, 
with  the  exception  of  sundry  repulsive  particulars,  which  were 
due.  we  fear,  to  an  inherent  grossncss  of  taste. 

The  loss  of  his  wife  rendered  Fielding  incapable  for  a  lime  of 
intellectual  exertion.  His  first  re-appearance  as  an  author  was 
in  a  preface  to  the  second  edition  of  the  clever  tale  of  '  David 
Simple,'  by  his  sister  Sarah.  He  denies  the  report  that  he  was 
the  writer  of  the  work,  protests  that  he  has  ceased  to  seek  or 
desire  literary  fame,  and  wishes  it  to  be  understood  that  he  has 
applied  lo  his  profession  with  such  perfect  diligence  that  he  has  no 
leisure  for  composition.  Either  the  announcement  failed  to  bring 
briefs,  or,  as  Murphy  intimates,  he  was  prevented  from  hoIiSi^ 
tbem  by  recurring  fits  of  goviL  He  shortly  afterwards  abandoned 
the  idea  of  retaining  even  a  subordinate  position  at  the  bar,  and 
in  November,  17i5,  started  a  weekly  periodical  called  the  'True 
Patriot,'     It  wa«  the  business,  he  said,  of  every  man,  and  espe- 
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ctsU)^  of  u)  author,  to  accommodate  himseir  tn  the  faeliioD  of  t)ie 
times;  that  hy  Dcglectm^  this  ^Idcn  ral«  Milton  remaini^d  long 
in  obscuritv,  and  ti;e  world  had  nearly  lost  ihe  best  poem  il  has 
e»or  seen,  while  by  adberinj;  to  it  Tom  Durfev  anil  inanv  ollicrs 
gained  liolh  mnuev  and  credit.  His  publi^Ler  inlurnieil  him 
tbttl  nolblilg  was  read  except  newspapers,  and  as  the  pilstin^ 
productions  ni  the  kind  were  the  iroik  of  booksellers'  jonmevmen 
and  erery  way  contemptible,  be  hoped  that  a  true  jwtnot  of  no 
partv,  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar,  would  meet  with  support. 
Atithorahip  in  t)iat  age  was  often  regarded  more  as  a  degradation 
than  a  disiinclion ;  and  Fieldinjr,  who  must  frequently  hare 
suffered  from  the  scorn  of  moneyed  and  tilled  ignorance,  flinffs 
bock  ihe  contempt,  in  liis  opening  number,  with  unanswerable 
sanasui,  when,  speaking  of  persons  being  weak  enough  to  be 
aUiiuried  of  writing,  he  adds, — '  that  is  of  having  more  seme  than 
their  neighbours,  or  of  communicating  it  lo  them.' 

VVIiat  Murphy  liax  republished  of  the  *  True  Patriot '  consists 
of  brief  essays  on  the  topics  of  the  day.  The  rebellion  of  1745 
was  in  progress,  and  Fieldin<;,  a  stout  Hanoverian,  endeavoured 
to  infuse  into  the  languid  public  a  spirit  of  active  resistance  to 
the  I'rolender.  The  author  drew  terrifying  descriptions  ol  the 
bloodshed,  confiscations,  and  tyraimy  which  would  ensue  from  the 
tucceas  of  the  rising,  and  while  the  alarm  lasted  the  paper  told. 
The  extinction  of  the  rebellion  put  an  end  to  the  '  True  Patriot,' 
and  at  the  close  of  1747  be  entered  the  field  with  a  new  peri- 
odical, the  'Jacobite's  Journal,'  which  was  intended  to  complete 
the  disromhture  of  the  vanquished  faction  and  rallv  his  counlry- 
men  lound  the  throne.  Dut  this,  like  its  predecessor,  bad  a 
brief  existence.  He  was  not  adapted  for  periodical  labour.  The 
spirit  of  his  ess.iys  was  not  sustained,  and  hetrav  the  old  pm- 
crastination  and  its  attendant  haste  which  becet  hun  in  the  days 
wbrn  be  wrote  for  tlie  stage. 

Everv  scheme  failing,  and  poverty  still  pursuing  him,  be  was 
fain  to  accept,  in  Deceiuber,  1746,  what  was  then  considered  the 
dagnding  office  of  a  Bow-stteet  magistrate  This  functionarj' 
ms  paid  by  fees,  and  was  colled  'a  (rarfj^w?  justice."  'J'he 
enemies^  of  i''ielding  accused  him  of  the  customarv  venality,  but 
b«  himself  has  left  a  soleniD  declaration  that  by  composing  in- 
n«*d  of  inflaming  the  qtiarrels  of  porters  and  beggars,  and  by 
refusing  to  Uike  a  shilling  from  a  loan  nho  would  not  have  had 
another  left,  be  bad  reduced  five  hundred  pounds  a  year  of  the 
'dirtiest  money '  upon  i^rth  to  litde  more  than  three  liundrcd, 
and  of  this  a  rotisidetable  portion  was  the  perquisite  ol  hit  clerk. 
He  had,  however,  in  addition  to  his  magisterial  emolaments,  a 
pension  from  tbe  Government.     Ad  anecdote,  related  by  Harare 
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Walpole  in  a  letter  of  May  18tb,  1749,  gives  us  a  glimpse  uf 
him  in  his  new  quarters  : — 

l'  'Rigby  and  Peler  Balliursi,  t'other  iiiglif,  cBiried  a  servant  of  the 

flatter,  ivlio  had  oltemptcd  to  slioot  liim,  Lerore  Fielding,  who  ro  all  his 

i^iher  vocations  has,  by   ihe  grace  of  Mr.   Lyttlelon,  nddcd  that  <rf 

"MiddleS'i  Justice.     He  sent  them  word  he  was  nl  supper  :  they  must 

come  next  muniiiig.     They  did  not  untlerstaitd  that  freedom,  and  nui 

up,  where  they  found  him  baiK|uetiiig  with  a  bliml  man,  a  woman  of 

b.the  town,  and  three  Irishmen,  on  some  eold  mutton  and  a  bone  of  ham, 

Lboth  in  one  dish,  and  the  dirtiest  cloth.     He  never  stirred,  nor  asked 

Ethem  to  sit.     liighy,  who  hud  seen  him  ^o  oftcu  come  to  beg  a  guiiiett 

[pf  Sir  C.  Williams,  and  Bathurat,  at  whose  father's  he  had  lived  for 

KTictnals,  understood  that  dignity  Bs  tittle,  and  pulled  theniselves  chairs; 

on  which  lie  civilized.' 

Walpole  habitually  coloured  bis  stories,  Ijelieving,  like  many 
who  are  ambitious  of  wit,  that  point  is  a  quality  more  ImpiiTttuit 
r -than  truth.  In  the  present  instance  tlie  distortions  m.iy  be  due 
kto  the  ignorance  of  his  informants.  Mrs.  Fielding,  wlio,  as  she 
was  not  born  a  lady,  had  probably  not  the  appeitrance  of  one, 
was,  we  may  be  confident,  iIlc  equivocal- looking  female,  when  we 
consider  that  the  scene  of  the  supper  was  at  her  own  house.  Th6 
blind  man,  as  Sir  Waller  Scott  has  suggested,  was  her  husband's 
hall-brother,  who  assisted  him  in  his  othce  and  finally  succeeded 
him.  The  Irishmen,  it  is  likely,  were  needy  brethren  of  the 
quill,  who  had  claims  on  the  novelist's  gratitude  and  compassion. 
In  these  comporatively  prosperous  days,  when  ho  had  an  income 
of  four  or  five  hundred  a  year,  '  he  knew,'  says  Murpliv,  '  no  use 
of  money,  but  to  keep  his  table  open  to  those  who  had  been  his 
friends  when  young,  and  had  impaired  their  own  fortunes.'  His 
want  of  courtesy  to  Rigby  and  BathursI,  Mr.  Lawrence  justly 
imputes  to  resentment  at  their  impertinence  in  forcing  their  way 
into  ills  private  apartment.  The  sluttishness  of  iiis  supper-table 
Ljnay  be  true  enough.  His  precarious  mode  of  existence  had  not 
pbeen  favourable  lu  the  elegancies  of  life,  and  the  habits  learnt  in 
prolonged  poverty  may  have  been  retained  when  he  had  newly 
arrived  at  a  competence.  The  borrowing  of  guineas  may  be  con- 
sidered as  confirmed  by  Murphy,  who  admits  that  in  his  necessities 
he  would  sometimes  depart  from  delicacy  ;  but  in  all  these  rases, 
adds  the  biographer,  his  friends  were  aware  how  his  own  feelings 
reprimanded  him.  No  on?  can  censure  harshly  a  man  who 
battlerl  so  bvavelv  with  ditliculties,  who  underwent  such  toil,  and 
who  in  the  mldsi  of  penury  produced  such  wonderful  works ;  but 
neither  is  it  possible  to  restrain  a  wish  that  he  had  drunk  a  few 
bottles  less  of  claret,  maintained  his  indejiendcnce,  and  nut  been 
compelled  to  bold  out  his  tint  to  acquaintances,  who  remembered 
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Ute  beggar  and  Ib^ot  the  gouBi.  *  Hen,'  he  widL  aad  br  «as  ^ 
example  of  it*  truth,  *  do  oot  bemoie  rich  hr  wlnc  tfcn-  gt/t.  btf 
by  what  thej  keep.'  Not  onlj  did  his  indnlg^Mn  c^pn  his 
pocket,  they  jseraited  him  from  icfilline  it.  Tfaey  hmke  m 
npoa  bis  iodastiy,  threw  disoedit  upon  his  ch«!iieg.  aad  de- 
prired  him  of  promotiaD  and  cmplommiL  firwrmsatT  itaelf 
loses  mac:h  of  its  rirtoe  when  be  who  gives  one  tbi-  is  Rdaccrf 
to  borrow  the  next.  It  is  lelaied  of  him  that,  betag  pw>«t  br 
the  tax-gatherer,  he  prerailed  on  his  bookselleT  lo  adiaaue  Am 
■mount.  Retnmiiig,  he  met  an  <Jd  college  intinnte,  wboae  aeeds 
were  argent,  and  bestowed  ereiT  sixpence  oo  him.  Wli^  be 
reached  borne,  he  was  told  that  the  coUector  had  been  twice  in  his 
absence.  '  Friendship,'  said  be,  *  has  called  for  the  mtancy  and 
had  it;  let  the  collector  call  again.'  These  are  the  traits  of  a 
itoble  heart ;  bat  it  would  have  been  nobler  still  if  be  had  bx  loo 
often  be^ed  with  one  hand  what  be  scattered  with  the  other- 

In  the  same  letter  in  which  Hnace  \Valpc4e  rdales  tbe  *isit  ot 
Rigby  and   Bathnrst  to  Fielding,  be  mentions  that  Millar,  the 
bookseller,  in  (XNueqnence  of  the  enonnoos  sale  of  'Tom  Jones,' 
bad  generonsly  giren  ibe  antbw  100/.  in  addition  to  the  €00£.  agreed 
oo.      This  lamons  oorel  was  pablished  in  Febmary,  1 74it,  and  Oi 
die  28tb  of  the  month  a  notice  appeaired  in  the  '  Gcnesal  Adver- 
tiser' that,  it  being  impossible  to  bind  sets  fast  enough  lo  answer 
the  demand,  those  who  pleased  might  bare  ihcan  in  bloe  paper,  or 
boards.     It  is  a  mistake  to  soppose  that  there  is  anything  pecoltar 
in  the  eagerness  with  which  particnlar  works  bare  been  rvceiTed 
in   the   present  day.      Oar   fore&tbers,   by  comparison   a  smail 
population,   and   npon  the  whole  less  educated,  supplied   Itwtx 
readers ;    but  those   who   did   read  had   tattes  and  lacnities    as 
keen  as  our  own,  and  works  as  worthy  to  rouse  their  admiration. 
The  copies  sold  were  not  so  numerous,  Iwt  the  excitement  within 
the  circle  of  buyers  was  full  as  intense.     Lady  Bradshaigh,  who 
corresponded  with  Richardson  under  the  assumed  name  of  Mn. 
Belfonr,  tells  him  in  October  that  the  yonne  ladies  were  cbanned 
with  Fielding's  hero ;   that  she  had  been  in  company  wit^  sereraJ, 
each  of  whom  called  ber  lorer  Tom  Jones ;  that  she  bad  a  letter 
from  (KK  lamenting  the  loss  of  her  Tom.  and  from  aootber  rejoicing 
at  her  happiness  in  his  company.     In  like  maniKr  the  gentlemen 
had  their  Sophias,  and  a  fnend  wbo  insisted  npcn  showing  his, 
produced  a  mastiff  puppy.     It  would  appear,  bowerer.  from  the 
same  authority,  that  Sij^ia  was  thought  a  trifiing  and   insipid 
character.      Tliere  can   be  no  stra^rer  eridence  of  the  extreme 
popularity  of  the  book  dian  this  immediate  conTersirfn  of  its 
names  int^  household  words. 
The  favour  with   which  *  Tom  Jones '  was  receired  by  *be 
Tot_  zcnii.  no.  cxcr.  k 
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ladies,  would  seem  to  bear  out  the  assertion  of  Fielding  that  he 
had  tnlroiluced  nothing  '  nblch  could  ofiend  even  tlie  clioslest 
eye.'  Tliis  sounds  wonderful  in  our  generation,  and  we  tliould 
suspect  that  the  habits  be  had  contracted  and  the  company  be  had 
kept  must  have  blunted  his  perceptions,  if  there  was  not  the 
strongest  evidence  of  the  extent  to  which  the  good  people  of  that 
time  were  wont  to  carry  their  toleration.  Proofs  might  be 
adduced  bv  the  hundred  of  the  fact;  but  there  is  none  so 
striking  and  so  lively  as  that  which  is  given  in  a  letter  of  Walter 
Scoti  :— 

'  A  grand-aunt  of  my  own,  "Hn.  Keilh  of  Ravelstone,  lived  witb 
nnabaleil  vigour  of  intellect  to  a  very  advanced  age.  One  day  she 
askeil  me,  when  we  happened  to  be  aloce  togetlier,  wheiher  I  bftd  ever 
seen  Sir?.  Behn's  novels  ?  I  coofe«aed  tlie  charge.  VVIietlier  I  could 
get  her  a  sight  of  them?  I  said,  with  some  hesitation,  J  ijelieved  I 
could  ;  but  thai  I  did  not  think  she  would  like  either  the  manners  or  the 
language,  which  approached  too  near  that  of  Charles  II. 's  tinie  to  be 
qnile  proper  reading.  "  Nuverlheless,"  said  the  good  olii  lady,  "  I  re- 
nieinhpr  them  being  so  much  admired,  and  being  go  mucli  interested  In 
them  myself,  that  I  wish  to  look  at  them  again."  To  hear  was  lo  obey. 
Sit  1  sent  "  Mrs.  Aphra  Behn,"  curiously  sealed  up,  willi  "  private  and 
con(i'l<;Titial"  on  the  packet,  to  my  gay  old  grand-aunt.  The  next  time 
I  saw  her  afterwards  she  gave  me  back  "  Aphra,"  properly  wrapped  up, 
with  nearly  iliese  words:  ''Take  back  your  bonny  Mrs.  Behn,  and,  if 
you  will  lake  my  advice,  put  her  in  the  ^re,  for  I  Ibund  it  inipo.<£ible  to 
get  through  the  very  first  novel.  But  is  it  not,"  she  said,  "  a  ver)-  odd 
thing  that  I,  an  old  woman  of  eighty  and  upwards,  sitting  alone,  feel 
mytielf  asliamed  to  read  a  book  which,  sixty  years  ago,  I  have  beard 
read  aloud  for  the  amusement  of  large  circles,  consisting  of  the  first  and 
most  creditable  society  in  London,"  ' 

Hannah  More,  to  be  sure,  relates  that  the  only  occasion  on 
which  Johnson  was  angry  with  her  was  when  she  alluded  to  a 
passage  in  'Tom  Jones.'  He  told  her  he  scarcely  knevr  a  more 
corrupt  work,  that  he  was  shocked  to  hear  her  quote  it,  and  was 
«ony  she  bad  read  it.  But  this  was  at  a  later  period,  and  refers 
more  to  the  moral  than  to  the  language  and  incidents  of  tho  book. 
Johnson,  too,  was  blindly  prejudiced  against  Fielding,  to  a  deffrec 
which  would  almost  lead  to  the  suspicion  that  he  had  a  personal 
animosity  lo  him.  In  common  with  nearly  everybody,  be  vehe- 
mently commended  the  virtuous  tendency  of  '  Pamela'  and  '  Cla- 
rissa," which,  if  they  are  less  coarse  than  '  Tom  Jones,'  are  also 
much  less  decorous.  Indeed  there  can  be  no  more  conclusive 
demonstration  of  the  latitude  allowed  by  the  age,  than  that  these 
famous  productions  should  not  merely  have  been  suTered  for  the 
entcrwlnment  they  afTortled,  which  would  have  been  nothing 
surprising,  but  that  they  should  have  been  considered  a  sort  of 
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'Whole  Dutv  of  Woman,' — a  glass  in  wbtcli  young  ladles  might 
leom  to  dress  their  tnmds  with  the  p-enteat  advantage. 

Amid  the  general  applause  of  'Tom  Jones,'  malice,  envv,  and 
haired,  in  tlie  person  of  Richardson,  affecled  to  regard  it  witli  scorn 
and  disgnst.  He  professed  himself  unnbJe  to  read  it  throuj;b,  and 
could  not  conceal  his  morti6catinn  when  Lady  Brailshaigh  com- 
mended it  and  advised  him  to  resume  it.  With  that  modestv 
which  distinguished  him,  he  wrote  in  January,  1751,  1o  M.  De- 
frevai,  a  Frenchman,  that  '  he  had  the  pleasure  of  telling  him, 
wit/ioul  any  mixture  of  vanity,  that  "  Clarissa"  continued  rising 
in  reputation,'  and  he  had  the  pleasure  of  adding  in  the  same 
letter, — 'tlie  run  of  "Tom  Jones"  is  over,  even  with  us."  No 
one,  in  fact,  who  valued  his  favour,  would  have  presumed  to 
mention  the  book  in  his  presence  except  for  the  purpose  of 
abusing  it. 

Fielding  has  stated  that  his  great  work  was  '  the  lalwur  of  some 
years  of  his  life,'  It  bears  the  internal  evidence  of  long  medita- 
tion. Genius  might  have  thrown  o(T  the  characters  in  haste  ;  but 
it  wns  heyonil  human  capacity  to  have  extemporised  a  ph>t  which 
stands  alone  in  the  world  for  the  enormous  number  of  incidents 
wiiich  are  brought  into  it,  and  nil  of  which  are  pertinent  to  the 
»tory.  No  one  who  docs  not  rend  it  with  this  view  can  conceive 
the  art  with  which  it  is  put  together.  It  ia  an  elaborate  and 
Complex  mosaic,  in  which  an  infinity  of  pieces  curiously  dovo- 
taili.'d  result  in  a  perfect  pattern,  and  in  which  nothing  ciulil  he 
taken  away  or  displaced  without  injurv  to  the  whole.  Wnrk- 
m-inship  like  this  requires  time  as  well  as  skill,  and  that  Fielding 
should  liBve  expended  upon  it  such  excessive  pains  is  one  of  tlie 
most  curious  and  instructive  facts  in  his  life.  There  wns  an 
inlertal  of  seven  years  between  the  ptd)lication  of  '  Joseph 
Andrews'  and  the  publication  of 'Tom  Jones.'  In  that  dreary 
interval  poverty  had  seldom  left  his  duor.  He  had  the  strongest 
temptation  to  follow  up  hia  success,  and  put  forth  novel  after 
novel,  as  a  little  while  before  he  had  crowded  play  upon  play. 
Hut  he  knew  he  was  a  genius ;  he  had  discovered  the  direction 
in  which  that  genius  lay,  and  stronger  than  the  pinchings  of  want 
and  the  cravings  of  pleasure,  was  the  love  of  glory,  and  the  desire 
to  liuild  up  a  monument  which  sliouhl  bo  worthy  of  hia  powers. 
Whatever  was  the  pressure,  he  niet  it  with  the  hasty  effusion  of  the 
minute,  and  would  not  send  his  inroni parable  design  rouErh-hewn 
into  the  worhi.  He  kept  it  by  him  lill  it  h.-id  received  the  nicest 
liiiiclies  of  the  chisel,  and  it  was  published  at  last  wiien  he  was 
easy  in  his  circumslances.  Such  instances  of  patient  self-denial 
are  rare  in  literary  history,  and  is  what  we  should  least  of  all 
have  expected  in  the  careless,  festive,  sprndthrift,  and  impoMT- 
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iahcd  Fieliling.  How  (Ustiocl  was  the  intention  with  wliicli  be 
worked,  and  how  strong  t!ie  espcctalion  of  ttic  result,  appears 
from  his  invocation  to  Fame  in  the  introduction  to  one  of  the 
books  inio  which  the  novel  was  divided.  'Do  thou  fill  my 
raviajjed  fancy  with  the  hopes  of  charming  ages  yet  lo  come. 
Teach  me  not  only  to  foresee,  but  to  enjoy,  nay,  even  to  feed  on 
fulure  praise.  Comfort  me  bv  a  solemn  assurance  that,  when  the 
liltle  parlour  in  which  1  sit  at  tliis  instant  shall  be  reduced  lo  a 
worse  fumisheil  box,  I  shall  he  read  wiih  honour  by  those  who 
never  knew  nor  saw  me,  auti  whoiu  1  shall  neither  know  nor  see.' 
Nay,  in  the  invocation  to  Wealth,  which  follows,  he  seems  to 
anticipate  that  the  repuliilioo  of  iiis  work  will  l>e  tfie  best  legacy 
he  can  leave  lo  his  children.  '  Come  thou,  ami  if  I  am  too  taste- 
less of  thy  valuable  treasures,  warm  mv  heart  with  the  trans- 
porlina;  thought  of  conveying;  them  to  others.  Tell  me,  that 
throug^h  thy  liounty,  the  prattling  babes  whose  innocent  play  hnth 
often  been  inlcrrupled  by  my  lab<)urs,  may  one  time  be  amply 
rewarded  for  them.'  He  worked,  in  short,  in  the  same  spirit  which 
actuated  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  when  he  said  that  'he  built  for 
eternity.' 

'  Tom  Jones  '  was  dedicated  to  Mr.,  afterwards  Lord  LvUleton, 
who  was  a  schoolfellow  of  the  author,  and  remained  thruu:;h 
liie  his  steady  Iriend.  Fielding  says  that  it  was  he  who  sug- 
gested the  book,  but  thjs,  however  true,  was  a  hollow  compli- 
ment. A  distressed  writer  who  bad  produced  one  successful 
work  nec-ded  neither  a  ghost  nor  Mr.  Lyltlcton  to  advise  him  to 
attempt  another.  But  his  patron,  in  conjunction  with  the  Duke 
of  Bedford,  had  done  him  ihemore  essential  service  of  supplying 
bim  with  funds.  To  Lytlleton.  be  confesses,  '  he  partly  owed  his 
existence  during  a  great  portion  of  the  time  he  was  employed  in 
composing  il,'  and  he  speaks  of  the  'princely  benefactions'  of 
the  Duke,  to  whom  Lyttleton  liad  recommended  him.  There 
was  a  third  person  who  had  largely  assisted  him — the  '  humble 
Allen'  of  Pope.  From  him  an<i  Lyttleton  he  states  that  he  had 
copied  the  portrait  of  Allwortliy,  whose  name  was  meant  for  an 
cpilome  of  the  characters  of  these  benevolent  friends.  Many  of 
the  allusions  to  Allen  are  palpable,  as  when  he  savs,  'that 
though  Allwoithy  lia<l  missed  the  ad\antage  of  a  learned  educa- 
tion, he  had  so  well  profited  by  a  vigorous  though  lale  applica- 
tion lo  letters,  and  by  much  conversation  with  men  of  eminence. 
that  he  was  himself  a  very  competent  judge  in  most  kinds  of 
literature,'  This  was  nothing  more  than  the  Irutli ;  but  when 
ttarburton  once,  at  Allen's  table,  broke  out  into  a  panegytte 
upon  some  observation  of  their  host,  and  remarked  that,  in  spile 
of  this  want  of  a  '  learned  education,'  he  expressed  himself  belter 
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than  any  of  ihein,  Fielding  wliispered  to  his  neighbour,  Dr. 
Harington,  then  a  mere  youth, '  Harkee  to  that  sjitiphantic  dog ! ' 
In  his  distribution,  however,  of  compliments,  he  did  not  forg^et 
the  husband  of  his  bpnefaclor's  niece,  and  begs  of  Learning  '  to 
give  him  a  while  that  key  to  all  her  treasures  which  she  liod 
entrusted  to  her  Warburton.' 

Fielding  had  seciire<l  his  fame.     In  his  next  novel  he  may 
hove  ihoughl  a^ain   of  profit.      Notwitbstiinding  his  ill    health 
and  his  magisterial  duties,  '  Amelia '  was  completed  on  necember 
i,  1751,    less  than  three  years    after  tbe  publication  of  'Tom 
Jones.'       Millar,  as  Sir    Natlianiel    Wraxall    was   Informed   by 
Alderman  Cadcll,  his  successor,  bought   the  copyright   for  800/. 
He  got  Sir  Andrew  Mitchell  to  read  tbe  manuscript,  who  reported 
it  to  be  gfKjd,  but  inferior  to  its  predecessor.      Millar,  fearing  he 
might  be  a  loser,  told  the  trade  at  his  next  sale  that  most  of  the 
copies  were  bespoke,  and  all  were  eager  in  consequence  to  put 
down  their  names.     Sir  Walter  Scott  gives  a  similar  account, 
with  merely  the  variation,  that  the  copyright   cost  KKIO/.,  and 
that  ^lillar's  announcement  to  bis  brother  booksellers  was,  that 
the    expected    competition    for    the    work    prevented    him    from 
allowing  I  hem  the  usual  discount.     The  fame  of  '  Tom  Jones ' 
would  be  enough  of  itself  to  account  for  the  demand.     For  once 
Fieldin£f  succeeded  in  relaxing  the  frown  on  Dr.  Johnson's  brow. 
He  read  the  book  through  without    slopping,   and  prononnced 
Amelia  the  most  pleasing  heroine  in  romance.      Mr.  Thackeray 
confirms  the  verdict,  and  calls  her  'the  most  charming  character 
in  Fnglish   fiction,'      The  fastidious  Richardson   thought   both 
Amelia  .ind   her   husband  'wretchedly  low  and   dirty,'    and,   not 
caring  what  became  of  liiem,  could  not  advance  beyond  the  first 
volume.      To   him  the  most  pleasing  heorine   in  romance  was 
Clarissa,    The  public  itself  was  disappointed.   'That  vile  broken 
nose,  never  cured,  ruined,'  said  Dr,  Johnson.  '  tlie  sale  of  perhaps 
the  only  Imok,  which  being  published  betimes  one  morning,  a 
new    edition    was    called  for  before  night.'      Fii.dding  fastened 
this  blemish  upon  his  heroine,  because  his  wile  had  met  with  ft 
similar    accident  before  they  married,  and   his   new  novel    waj 
intended  for  an  oflering  to  her  memorT,',     There  is  s  siage  in 
grief  when  most  men  find   a  melancholy  pleasure  in  speaking 
of  the  virtues  of  those  they  h.ive  lust,  and  we  are  not  surprised 
to  find  him  expressuig  a  wish  in  'Torn  Jones,'  that  'the  tender' 
maid  whose  grandmother  was  yet  unborn,  miylit  send  forth  frntni 
lier  heaving  breast  the  bvmpalhetlc  sigh,  when  she  read,  under] 
the  fictitious  name  of  Sophi.i,  the  real  worth  which  once  existed! 
in  his  Charlotte*,'  but  it  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  the  mindj 
tbut    he    could    bring  his  memory  to  recall,    and   his    hand    to 
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Intc-c  tLc  succession  of  Borrows  his  vices  had  inflicted  on  tier — 
the  Joncr  train  of  domestic  trials  to  wliicb  she  was  subjected 
through  his  dissolute  Lubits.  He  doubtless  desired  lo  show  how 
she  shone  under  bcr  multiplied  distresses,  but  it  is  a  wonder 
that  his  heart  did  not  burst  in  the  effurl.  There  was  liltk-  or  no 
exa;rgeration  in  the  storj-.  Kichaidson  says  that  Fielding's  de- 
scrijitions  of  brawls,  prisons,  and  spunging-houscs,  were  drawn 
from  personal  experience,  ami  we  learn  through  a  less  hustile 
witness — Lady  Slary  VVortley — ihat  the  vicissitudes  of  bis 
married  lime  included  all  the  evils  of  the  scholar's  life, — 

'  Toil,  envy,  want,  the  garret,  and  the  gaoi,' — 

and  that  tbe  health  of  his  wife  was  undermiDed  by  thejr  barauing 
existence. 

In  January,  1752,  Fielding  commenced  another  periodical  paper 
— ihe  'Covent  Garden  Journal' — which  was  published  twice 
a-wcelt,  and  lasted  Just  a  twelvemonth.  He  began  by  decUring' 
war  agninst  the  swarm  of  needy  writers  with  whom  he  had  long 
been  a  favourite  topic  of  abuse.  Tliej  were  nol  backward  to 
return  llic  blow,  and  he  was  soon  involved  in  an  exchange  of  bad 
jokes  and  scurrilous  language  with  Sir  John  Hill,  In  many 
parU  of  his  writings  Fielding  speaks  of  envy  as  the  most  per- 
nicious and  penading  of  passions.  He  seenis  to  have  suffered 
largely  from  it,  and  the  provocation  he  had  received  miiy  have 
incited  him  to  lake  revenge.  Ketaliation,  seldom  politic,  it 
buiniliating  unless  its  suci  ess  is  signal.  Gulliver  Is  an  object  of 
dignity  while  he  disdains  the  peltings  of  a  mob  of  Lilliputians, 
but  if  he  turns  lo  attack  them  and  is  thrown  himself  Into  the 
mire,  he  Is  disgraced  hy  the  attempt.  This  was  preily  niucii  the 
fate  i>f  Fielding  in  his  contest  with  Hill.  The  author  of  the 
'Adventures  of  George  Edwards,  a  Creole,'  proved  himself  a 
keener  controversialist  ihan  the  author  of  'Tom  Jones.'  Some 
of  the  future  papers  in  the  '  Covent  Garden  Journal '  are  inlere-st- 
ing  for  their  allusions  to  the  usages  of  the  time,  and  Iwcause  they 
contain  the  opinions  of  Fiildin^,  but  few  are  marked  by  lalent  and 
nol  "lie  by  genius.      He  was  a  second-iatc  essayist  at  the  best. 

The  law  all  tills  time  engag^ed  a  considerable  share  of  Ills 
attention.  He  was  elected  by  the  ^(agistrates,  in  May,  1741), 
chairman  of  the  Middlesex  Sessions.  He  published  shortly  after- 
wards a  charge  lo  the  Grand  .Jury,  and  shows  himself  extremely 
Kcalous  against  practices  in  some  of  wiiich  he  Iiad  grenlly  in- 
dulged, and  was  himsell  on  example  of  their  ill  elfects.  In 
1751  he  put  forth  an  essay  on  the  'Causes  of  the  lale  Increase 
of  Robberies,  with  Pioposiils  for  Remedying  the  Fvil ;'  in 
1752,  a  warning  admonition,  entitled  'Examples  of  ihc  Inter- 
position 
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posldoo  of  ProvidCTice  in  the  Detection  of  Muiiier;'  in  IToS, 
a  '  Proposal  for  makio":  an  eflrclual  Proviaion  for  the  Poor,' 
in  which  he  pMtl^-  anticipales  the  present  system;  and  in  the 
same  year  a  pamphlet  on  the  rase  of  Uip  notorious  Eliznheth 
Canning,  whose  cause  he  espouseil.  Btit  the  inevitable  lour 
was  now  at  hand  when  legal  and  literary  exertions  were  alike 
to  cease.  IJis  latest  services  in  his  ofltcial  capacity  are  recorded 
in  liu  own  afTeclin^r  narrative.  His  sliattcred  constitution  ron- 
ttnued  daily  to  decline,  and  lie  was  about  to  proceed  to  Rnih 
in  August,  1753,  when  he  was  desired  by  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle to  sn^gest  a  plan  for  putting  an  end  to  the  depredations 
committed  nightly  in  the  slret'ls.  With  a  few  hundred  pounds 
he  bribed  informers,  and  dispersed  the  gangs.  While  tlms 
employed,  his  disorders  increased  upon  Iilin,  and  three  dis- 
eases— jaundice,  dropsy,  and  asthma — were  contending  for  posses- 
sion of  n  bodv  already  wasted  to  a  shadow.  He  held  on  notwith- 
standing, till  success  crowned  his  efforts,  for  he  had  nothing  to 
leave  his  family,  and  hoped  to  establish  a  claim  on  the  Government 
which  might  secure  tliem  a  miHlerale  provision  al  his  death. 

Deriving  no  permanent  benefil  from  medicines,  he  was  advised 
to  try  It  warmer  climate,  and  fixed  upon  Lisbon.  The  last  lines 
of  his  narrative  of  the  '  \  oyage '  to  that  place,  from  which  he  W3« 
never  to  return,  were  traced  within  two  months  of  his  lingering 
death,  and  nowhere  shall  we  find  so  lively  and  authentic  a 
portrait  of  the  man.  Day  by  day  he  recorded  ibe  triSiog 
incidents  which  occurred  and  the  feelings  tbey  produced  in  liim. 
Disease,  which  subdued  his  qualities,  could  nut  desltuy  ihom. 
As  his  worn-out  l>ody  was  still  the  image  of  his  former  self,  so 
his  mind  exhibited  in  fainter  puUes  its  old  pro{>eusitie3.  The 
occasion  which  led  him  to  commence  his  journal  was  an  example 
vi  the  fact.  His  wife,  when  on  board  the  vessel  which  conveyed 
theoi,  endured  agonies  from  toolhacbe.  She  fell  asleep,  and  the 
pause  in  her  sulTcrings  raised  his  spirits.  'But,  unfortunately 
lor  me.'  he  savs,  '  I  was  left  Jn  a  disposition  of  onjr>ying  an 
agreeable  hour  without  the  assistance  of  a  companion,  which  has 
lUways  appeared  to  me  necessary  to  such  enjoyment.'  There 
spoke  the  passion  which  had  carried  him  times  odt  of  number  to 
•  cofler-houses  and  taveins.  Solitary,  meditative  linppiness  was 
unknown  to  him.  It  must  come  reHecled  back  from  the  luimnn 
counicnnnce.  Shut  up  with  iialf-a-duzen  persons,  of  whom  part 
weic  sii'k  .ind  the  remainder  deaf  or  atiipjd,  he  had  no  rosotirie 
except  in  his  pen,  and  he  iiuwillingly  took  it  up  to  escape  th«j 
inure  intolerable  evil  of  lutal  sL-i;rnatiun.  It  is  curious  to  observe^ 
bow  tlie  black  Care,  he  supposed  be  hnd  left  on  shore,  embarked 
witli  bim  in  the  vessel.     No  longer  desiruus  to  write  for  Ininc, 
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or  reduced  to  write  for  bread,  be  was  still  compelled  to  write  for 
want  of  company. 

'On  iliis  day  (June  26,  M5i)'  so  Ihe  Journal  commences.  '  thA 
nosl  melarieluily  sun  I  had  ever  beheld  arose,  and  found  me  awal>c  at 
my  house  at  Fordbrook.  Hy  the  light  of  lliU  sun  I  wiis,  in  my  own 
opinion,  lant  lo  beliulil  and  take  leave  of  $ome  of  iho^e  creatures  uit 
whom  1  doted  with  a  mother-liku  fondne-'s,  guided  by  nature  aiid 
pa.<sii)n.  and  uncured  and  unhardeiie>l  by  all  the  doctrines  of  thai 
pliilo?'opliical  sclioul  where  I  had  learned  to  bear  \mni  and  (q  despise 
death.  In  this  situation,  an  I  could  not  conquer  !Nuture,  1  submitted 
entirely  to  lier,  and  she  made  as  grt-at  a  fool  of  me  as  she  had  ever  dooe 
of  any  woman  whatsoever;  under  pretence  of  giving  me  leave  to  enjoy, 
she  drew  nie  in  to  sufler.  the  company  uf  my  little  ones  during  eight 
hours ;  and  I  doubt  whether  in  that  time  I  did  not  ujidergo  more  than 
in  all  my  distemper.' 

Tliere  ao;ain,  in  this  pathetic  passage,  spoke  another  undying 
passion  of  tLe  tender  heart  of  Hcary  Fielding. 

His  dropsy  had  made  such  progress  that  he  repeatedly  required 
to  be  tapped  ;  his  countenance  was  so  gbastly  that  pregnant  wo- 
men avoidetl  the  si);rht  uf  liiin  ;  lie  was  so  lame  and  weak  as  lo  be 
unable  to  walk,  he  had  even  to  be  drawn  up  from  the  cabin  to  the 
deck;  and  when  he  was  I'arried,  on  embarking,  to  the  ship,  the 
sailors  and  watermen  assailed  him  with  inhuman  jests  on  bis 
appearance.  A  storm  .irose  at  sea  '  which  would  have  given  no 
small  alarm  to  a  man  who  bad  either  not  learned  what  it  is  to 
die,  or  known  what  it  is  to  be  miserable.'  Fielding  was  nut  only 
calm  for  himself;  be  reflected  with  complacency  that  the  wife  and 
daughter  whom  he  must  shortly  leave  without  a  protector  would 
be  placed  beyond  the  need  of  one;  yet  he  who  penned  these 
touching  sentiments,  whu  snlTered  so  mucii  in  body  from  disease, 
and  in  mind  for  his  family,  did  not  disdain  to  snatch  at  any  of 
those  creature  comforts  which  he  could  contrive  to  reac^h.  Fie 
is  in  bis  Lisbon  Journal  the  same  person  of  whom  Lady  Mary 
VVorliey  wrote — "His  happy  constitution,  even  wiien  he  had, 
witli  great  pains,  half  demolished  it,  made  him  forget  everything 
when  he  was  before  a  venison  i>asty,  or  over  a  flask  of  Champagne, 
and  1  am  jwrsuaded  he  has  known  more  happy  moments  than 
any  prince  upon  earth.  His  natural  spirits  gave  him  rapture. 
with  bis  cook-maid  and  cheerfulnegs  when  be  was  starving  in  a< 
garret.'  Dinners  uri:  '  jiood  cheer'  to  bim,  in  its  literal  sense, 
fortune  sent  him  a  buck,  and  bis  favourite  venison  pasty  comes 
lo  aid  Ills  *  large  hamper  of  wine.'  When  tbey  are  wind-bound 
off  Hyde  they  get  liner  fish  than  '  those  which  adorn  a  city  feast*' 
and  this  alllkled,  dying,  but  never  despondent  man,  talks  of 
'completing  the  best,  the  pleasaniest,   and   the  merriest  meal, 
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wilb  more  appetite  and  more  festivity  than  was  ever  seen  in  an 
entertainment  at  White's.'  Nor  is  he  afTerted  onlj  by  sensual 
joys.  Every  beauty  of  nature  fills  him  with  ilelig;ht.  The  sea 
has  a  peculiar  t-hann  fur  him  ;  be  thinks  nothing  on  laud  can 
e(^un\  it,  anil  a  fleet  of  ships  he  esteems  the  noblest  object  of 
human  art.  They  are  becalmed  one  beautilul  evening:  ns  ihey 
draw  near  to  Lisbon,  and  he  is  hoisted  upon  deck  to  luxuriate  in 
th«  scene. 

'  Not  a  single  cloud  presented  ibelf  to  our  viev,  and  the  sun  himself 
was  the  only  object  which  engrossed  our  whole  alteiilion.  He  did 
indeed  set  with  a  maj^iy  wliicli  is  incapable  of  cle>cnption  ;  and,  while 
the  liorizon  was  yel  blazing  with  his  glory,  our  eyes  were  called  off*  lo 
the  opposite  part  to  survey  ilie  moon,  which  was  then  at  full,  and  uhlcli 
in  rising  presented  us  with  ihe  second  uhject  lliat  this  world  lialli  ofler 
to  our  vision.  Compared  (o  these,  tlie  pageantry  of  theatres  or  spIcn-1 
dour  of  courts  are  sights  almost  below  the  regard  of  children.' 

There  is  not  much  in  his  novels  which  reveals  this  part  of  his 
sensibilities,  and  we  should  not  have  expected  it  from  one  who 
bad  long  revelled  with  ttie  intensest  satisfnctinn  in  the  dissipa-i 
tions  of  [he  metropolis — who  had  never  failed  to  find  mplurcjn 
amid  the  fumes  of  tobacco,  which  he  chewed  as  well  as  smoked^ 
the  jin||;lingp  of  glasses,  and  the  noisy  chorus  of  excited  voices/l 
His  versatile  emotions  answered  to  every  call  of  pleasure,  animal] 
or  mental,  and  wherever  he  was,  he  sunned  himself  in  the  rayi 
which  was  shining  at  the  hour,  and,  fising  all  his  attention  upoa'j 
the  genial  influence,  enjoyed  it  in  spiic  of  the  surroundinn 
shadows. 

His  delight  in  the  cxbihitjoo  of  character  is  evorvwhero  con* 
spicuous  in  his  narrative  of  the  voyage.     He  discriminates  pern- 
Uaritics  with  the  sagacity  of  the  novelist,  and  describes  then 
with  n  novelist's  art.     When  he  expected  to  be  drowned,  his  so!< 
regret  was  th:it  the  world  would  lose  bis  sketch  of  a  military  cox-n 
comb  of  the  very  silliest  order,  who  came  on  board  at  Portsmontl^l 
to  visit  his  uncle,  the  captain  of  the  ship, and  who  in  his  wisdom  J 
had  that  p.-irlicular  haired  of  fools  that  he  could  not  tolerntei 
their  company,  and  would  never  be  seen  with  two  or  three  officers 
of  his  regiment  whose  misfortune  it  was  to  belong  to  that  un- 
happy famdy.     The  captain  himself  was  a  curious  mixture  of 
kindness  anil  bluster,  of  gooil-tcmpcr  and  self-importance.    When 
a  kitten  fell  overbiianl  iie  had  the   sliip  put   alMiut  lo  save  it,  and 
when  the  same  animal  was  afterwanls  Biiffocatcd  in  a  feathcr-bedi 
bis  lamentations  resembled  an  Irish  hnwl.     (ioing  one  liay  tf>  | 
dine  on  board  another  vessel,  he  ordered  a  sailor  to  pack  a  tjuan-' 
tily  of  small  beer  in  the  cabin,  which  Fielding  resisting,  hecnuse  ' 
the  intrusion  was  inconvenient  to  him  at  the  moment,  the  man 
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took  Ixiftt,  and  went  to  complain  to  his  master.  Back  cnine  the 
captain,  foaming  with  rage,  and  vomiting  forth  oatlia.  His  inso- 
leate  and  abuse  grew  to  a  height  which  made  Fielding  resolve 
to  quit  the  ship.  He  sent  for  a  hoy  to  convey  him  on  shore,  and 
muttered  the  word  law.  At  that  ominous  sound,  a  hero  who  bad 
hraved  the  roar  of  cannon  (for  ho  bad  once  comniauded  a  pri- 
vateer) tumbled  on  his  knees  and  implored  for  mercy.  In  theit 
later  ton6dences  he  confessed  to  Fielding  that  'he  feared  that 
willi  which  he  had  been  threatened  more  than  any  rock  or  quick- 
sand.' \eitherthe  captnin himself  nor  anybodyon  board  appears 
to  have  had  the  remotest  suspicion  how  precious  was  llie  freight 
they  carried.  Genius  is  appreciated  must  hejulily  by  those  who 
make  the  nearest  approaches  to  it,  and  these  people  were  so 
far  removed  from  the  least  parlicipation  of  the  talents  which 
elevated  their  great  compimion,  that  they  were  lost  lo  them  in  the 
distance. 

From  the  time  that  Fielding  set  foot  on  shore  we  hear  no  more 
of  him  until  we  are  told  that  he  expired  on  the  8th  of  October, 
1754,  in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  It  may  be  conjectured 
from  oil  which  preceded,  that,  while  sense  remained,  the  last  spark 
of  life  continued  lo  shine  brightly,  and  to  assert  its  predomijuuicc 
over  the  pain  and  feebleness  which  oppressed  him.  as  though  that 
final  flicker  had  been  the  entire  man.  Nor  did  he  want,  we 
may  venture  to  hope,  the  consolations  of  religion,  for  even  while 
Ms  conduct  was  dissolute  his  faith  continued  firm.  One  of  the 
latest  works  be  planned  was  a  refutation  of  the  posthumous  and 
infidel  philosophy  of  Lord  Bolingbrokc,  and  he  had  been  at  ihe 
pains  of  making  numerous  extracts  for  the  purpose  from  the 
writinjfs  ol  the  Fathers  and  other  eminent  divines.  He  is  buried 
ill  the  English  cemotery  at  Lisbon,  where  a  new  tomb 
erected  lo  him  in  1830,  with  the  inscription 


Henriois  Fikldlvg, 

LnoET  BnjTissiA  Grit:Mio  Nox  Datdm 

FovEBE  Natum. 


was 
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He  left  four  children,  and  Allen  not  only  made  their  uncle  an 
annual  allowance  to  assist  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  tlieir 
education,  but  on  his  otvn  dealh,  ten  years  afterwards,  bequeathed 
the  mother  and  the  three  survivors  a  hundred  pounds  apiece. 

Fielding  was  over  sis  leet  high ;  and  his  frame,  before  be  was 
reduced  by  illness,  corresponded  with  his  height.  No  ]K>vtrail 
of  him  was  taken  during  his  life,  hut  when  he  was  dead  his  triend 
n»i!arth,  to  whom  he  had  often  promised  to  sit.  eudeavound  to 
draw  Ills  features  from  memory.  He  failed  till  lie  was  !i',o\vii  a 
profile  which   a  lady  had  cut  in  paper,  when   he  tnadc  nhat 
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AIurjiLy  Icmis  'an  eiCTjUcnt  drawing,  that  recalls  lo  all  who 
faave  teen  the  original  a  correBponding  image  of  the  man.'  The 
features  are  strongly  marked,  the  nose  extremely  long  and  mgui-  . 
line,  the  under-lip  and  chin  unusuallv  protnineol,  the  Iowl-t  por^ 
Uon  of  the  forehead  projecting,  and  the  eyes  expressive  of  s 
scrutinisins  acuteness. 

'  I  cannut,"  says  Mr.  Tharkeray,  '  offer  or  hope  to  make  a  hero 
of  Harry  Fielding.  Why  not  show  him  as  be  is,  not  robed  in  a 
marble  tosa.  and  draped  and  polished  in  an  heroic  attitude,  hut 
with  inked  rulUes,  and  elarel-stains  on  his  tarnished  la<-ed  coal, 
and  on  bis  manly  face  the  marks  of  good  fellowship,  of  illness,  of 
kindness,  of  c.ire,  and  wine?  Stained  as  yon  see  bini,  and  worn  by  i 
care  and  dissipation,  thai  man  retains  some  of  the  moat  precioua 
Mid  splendid  human  qualities  and  endowments.'  What  the  ill 
and  tbe  good  qualities  were  Fielding  has  told  bimselt'i^n  his 
*  Journey  from  this  World  to  the  Next'  '  The  judge  then  ad- 
dressed himself  to  me,  who  little  especled  to  pass  this  fiery  trial. 
I  contessed  I  had  indulged  myself  very  freely  with  wine  and 
women  in  mv  youth,  but  had  never  dune  an  in|iirv  to  any  man 
living,  Dor  avoided  an  opportunity  of  doing  gowl ;  that  I  pre-  ' 
tended  to  very  little  virtue  more  than  general  philanthropy  aniJ 
private  friendship.  I  was  proceeding',  when  Alinos  bid  me 
enter  tbe  gale,  and  not  indulge  myself  with  trumpeting  forlb  ' 
my  virtues."  The  last  stroke  of  humour  is  tlelightful,  but  there 
is  perceptible  in  this  passage,  what  his  other  writings  equally 
indicate,  a  disposition  to  look  leniently  upon  the  vices  which 
Were  his  bane.  There  is  no  need  to  take  him  for  a  test,  and 
deduce  a  moral  fi-om  his  life,  \o  one  can  have  contemplated 
Uis  sliailcred  constitution,  Ms  broken  fortunes,  bis  ignoble  shifts, 
bis  loss  of  dignity  and  respect,  and  not  feel  that  the  facts  lliem- 
selves  preach  far  more  powerfully  than  any  homily  whicii  <ouid 
be  raised  upon  them.  *Vithout  adducing  his  belter  prnpcnsiliei 
to  palliate  his  worse,  which,  indeed,  admit  of  no  palliation,  we 
may  vet  dwell  with  satisfaction  upon  bis  manly  endurance,  his 
brave  self-reliance,  his  perpetual  cheerfulness,  his  temler  heart, 
and  tliat  instinctive  benevolence  which  could  not  be  surpassed 
by  Allen  himself.  If  one  thing  more  than  another  could  show 
the  evil  of  the  indulgent es  lie  practised,  ii  would  l»e  to  see  liow 
low  iboy  could  sink  a  man  in  whom  so  much  of  goodness  and 
of  i;teaIliesB  had  met  togetber. 

Waller  Scott  considered  that  of  all  the  works  of  imaiiination 
rbich  Kngliah  genius  bad  given  birth,  the  writings  of  Fielding 
must  exclusively  her  own.  Not  only  did  he  pronounce 
tbem  incu|)able  of  trnnslniion,  Imt  he  doubled  whether  they 
coold  bo  thoroughly  relished  by  Irishmen  or  Scotchmen  who  were 
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not  famlliiir  wilh  our  country.  Foreigners  m  consequence  have 
Jittle  apprecintion  of  them,  Voltaire  said  there  was  nothing 
passable  in  'Tom  Jones  '  ejcept  the  character  of  a  barber.  Thii 
Inculty  of  reproducing'  national  traits  is  a  wonderful  merit  in 
Fielding.  His  men,  in  their  tastes  and  habits,  in  their  garb  and 
1  a nffii age,  possess  in  the  strongest  degree  tlie  piquant  peculiarities 
of  their  time  oud  country.  But  they  are  something  more  than 
national:  the v  are  individual  also;  each  is  distinguished  wilh 
surprising  skill  from  the  other  ;  it  is  not  only  Englishmen  that 
you  meet,  but  the  particular  Englishman  Mr.  Abraham  Adams 
or  Mr,  Thomas  Jones.  This  is  an  art  which,  when  carried  to 
perfection,  is  one  of  the  rarest  gifts  of  the  writers  of  fiction.  It 
is  easy  to  mark  the  personages  by  caricaturing  them  ;  it  is  rom- 
paratirely  easy  to  ciihibit  passions  and  feelings  in  abstract 
naked^sa ;  hut  to  show  common  propensities  in  connexion 
with  ihe  identical,  unvarnished  adjuncts  which  are  peculiar 
til  tlie  individual,  is  as  difficult  to  accomplish  as  it  is  de- 
lightful to  contemplate.  In  this  power  Fielding  has  never  been 
surpassed  by  any  dramatist  or  novelist  in  any  age  or  nation,  and 
lictice  it  is  tliat,  ns  I\fr.  Thackeray  has  said,  '  we  believe  in  liis 
people,'  and  think  and  talk  of  them  as  though  tliey  were  real 
existences.  But  there  is  a  higher  point  still.  Charnclers  may 
be  faithful  in  all  their  parts  and  may  be  distinguished  frorn 
each  other,  but  they  may  still  be  the  characters  of  commonplace 
people.  The  grwles  are  infinite,  and  those  delineations  are  at 
the  top  of  the  scale  which  represent  beings  who  are  at  once 
natural  and  unique.  Such  are  FalstaH',  and  Don  Quixote,  and 
Uncle  Toby.  Such  are  Parson  Adams,  Squire  Western,  and 
Partridge.  They  are  thoroughly  original  and  thoroughly  human. 
They  have  the  raciness  and  zest  of  perfect  noveltv,  and,  while 
they  surprise  by  their  singularity,  they  delight  by  their  truth. 
In  none  of  these  cases  can  we  imagine  that  tlie  characters 
would  have  iKjen  drawn  at  all  if  they  had  been  left  unattcmpted 
by  the  identical  persons  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  them.  -N'o 
one  can  suppose  tlial  if  Cervantes  had  not  created  '  Don  Quisote' 
any  subsequent  author  would  have  hit  on  the  conception,  or 
that  (Jncle  Toby  would  have  existed  if  Sterne  had  died  before 
'Tristram  Shandy'  was  written.  This  is  one  of  the  tests  of 
originality,  and  nothing  can  be  more  striking  than  its  application 
16  Fielding,  He  is  confessedly  the  earliest  unvelisl  who  drew 
from  I^nglish  life  ;  he  had  the  entire  field  before  him  from  which 
to  choose;  and,  rejecting  everything  commonplace,  he  gave  US 
characters  which  are  exclusively  his  own,  and  which  but  for 
him  Hovdd  have  remained  unportraycd  to  the  end  of  time.  !t 
caunot  be  said  of  hiin  what  has  been  said  of  Homer — that  he  i« 
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thv  greatest  of  poets  because  he  was  the  firti — that  be  had  the 
worUI  of  images  from  which  to  sefect,  and   is  rich  because  be 
cDJoyed  a  moDupitlv.     No  future  novelist  was  much  the  poorer 
for  the  appropriations  of  Fielding.     Parson  Adams  and  Squire 
Western,  and  a  score  or  two  more  of  tbe  minor  cLaracters  in  \n%  1 
stories,  would  have  been  dead  to  literature  unless  they  bad  sui-^ 
vived  in  his  pnge.     Amid  this  crowd  of  personages  there  are  no 
faint  and    shadowy  outlines.     The  distinctness  with  which    his 
people  are  conceived,  and  the  vividness  with  which  they  are 
delineated,  could  not  be  surpassed.     Thev  absolutely  live  liefure 
our  eyes,  and  no  squire  or  parson  of  any  parish  in  England  could 
be  better  known  by  the  parishioners  than  Parson  Adams  and. 
Squire  Western  to  the  readers  of  'Joseph  Andrews  '  and   'Toia' 
Jones.' 

Dr.  Johnson  objected  that  it  was  low  life  which  Fiel4ipg  de- 
scribecl.  For  this  he  himself  has  given  the  reasons.  (jWnedv, 
he  said,  was  bis  province,  and  the  lower  stations  afforded  the 
great  variety  of  humorous  characters.  Artificial  manners,  wbirh 
conccale<l  the  rea!  disiHisition,  together  with  a  monntonous  round 
of  formal  entertainments,  produceil  in  high  life  a  smooth  insipidity 
uusuitcd  to  bis  purpose.  Of  pathos  he  bai  not  much,  and  it  is 
tnilv  remarked  by  Murphy  that  when  he  displayed  it  '  be  operates 
tnore  by  force  of  situation  than  by  tenderness  of  sentiment,'  But 
in  bis  own  sphere,  which  is  the  rarest,  the  most  difficult,  and  the 
most  fascinating,  be  is  rich  to  prodigality.  The  exuberant  humour 
runs  oa  in  an  unfailing  current,  fresii  and  sparkling  lo  the  end. 
A  mere  series  of  grotesque  adventures,  tboU(;h  be  does  not  disdain 
thero,  would  degenerate  into  farce.  Tbe  larger  portion  of  his 
comedy  is  the  comedy  of  character,  and,  laughable  as  it  mostly  is, 
be  does  not,  wonderful  to  say,  outstep  the  modesty  of  nature.  The 
selfishness,  the  vanities,  tlie  tempers,  the  inconsistencies  of  man~ 
kind,  are  tbe  principal  tbemesof  his  ridicule.  All  tbe  little  deceits 
that  we  practise  upon  ourselves,  and  on  others,  are  laid  bare  lo  the 
eye.  '  His  wit,'  Mr,  Ttiackeray  felicitously  renmrks,  '  is  wonder- 
fully wise  and  detective ;  it  Hashes  upon  a  rogue,  and  lightens 
tip  a  rascal  like  a  policeman's  Ittntem.'  He  delights  to  show  us 
hypocrisy  simulating  virtue,  looseness  affecting  prudery,  foppery 
pretending  to  gentility,  ignorance  huasting  its  learning,  cowardice 
vaunting  its  bravery.  Pleasantry,  he  held,  should  always  be 
made  the  vehicle  of  instruction — shoubl  be  employed  to  laugb 
society  out  of  its  vices  and  follies.  Lucian,  Cervantes,  Swift, 
Shakspeare.  and  Molierc,  be  bonourc'l  for  ibe  moral  purpose 
which  directed  their  humour,  but  he  detested  Aristophanes  and 
Rabelais,  who  appeared  tii  blm  lo  have  had  no  other  design  than 
to  lush  sobriety,  decency,  uud  religion  out  of  tbe  world.     There  is 
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nothui)^  cynical  in  his  satire,  ami  iLs  good-huinuur  is  pari  uf  its 
charm.  Ue  is  a  smiling  and  not  a  frowning  corrector  of  man- 
kind. 

There  was  another  particular  in  which  Johnson  was  accus- 
tomed to  criticise  Fielding,  '  Sir,'  saUt  he,  '  there  is  all  the  dif- 
ference in  the  world  between  characters  of  nature  and  cbaractera 
of  manners,  and  tliere  is  the  difference  between  the  ciiaratters 
of  Fielding  and  those  ol  Richardson.  There  was  as  great 
a  difference  between  them  as  between  a  man  whu  knew  how 
a  waleh  was  maile,  and  a  nian  whu  could  tell  the  hour  \>y 
looking  on  the  dial-plate.  Characters  of  manners  are  very 
enlertaining,  but  ihey  are  to  be  understood  by  a  more  su]>er- 
ficial  observer  tban  characters  of  nature,  where  a  man  must  dive 
inlo  rlio  recesses  of  the  mind.  There  is  more  knowledge  of  the 
heart  in  one  letter  of  Richardson's  than  in  all  "Tom  Jones."' 
Johnsflb,  from  the  violence  of  his  hatred  lo  Fielding,  is  no  au- 
thority upon  his  works.  He  called  Lim  a  'blockhead,'  nnd 
when  Boawcll  expressed  his  astonishment,  he  did  not  improve 
the  assertion  by  the  explanation  that  he  meant  '  he  was  a  barren 
rascal.'  He  lias  drawn,  however,  a  just  and  forcible  distinction 
between  the  simple  delineation  of  external  actions  and  the  de- 
seripliim  of  the  internal  workings  of  the  heart.  Gray,  whit  had 
a  fine  discernment  in  criticism,  agreed  that  the  priuciplc  was  cor- 
rectly npplied  to  Fielding  and  Richardson.  There  is  no  accounting 
for  his  sanction  of  the  judgment  except  by  the  circumstance  that 
wiiere  a  man  possesses  some  quality  in  a  pre-eminent  degree  it 
masks  others  in  which  he  also  excels.  To  us  it  seems  that  we 
sljoidd  be  nearer  the  truth  if  we  were  to  reverse  the  dictum  of  John- 
son, and  say  that  there  was  more  knowledge  of  the  heart  in  parti- 
cular (hapters  of  '  Tom  Jones'  than  in  all  '  Sir  Charles  Graudi- 
son,'  'Clarissa,'  and  'Pamela.'  Richardson  is  minute,  but  his 
domain  is  as  narrow  as  that  of  Fielding  is  wide  ;  Richardson  is 
cunstantlv  trivial  and  commonplace.  Fielding  is  usually  pro- 
found and  original ;  Richardson  is  often  false.  Fielding  i> 
always  iriic.  Nothing  etin  be  more  sagacious,  nothing  more 
subile,  nothing  more  nicely  defined  than  his  represeiita lions  of 
human  motives,  and  it  is  because  be  attaches  the  doings  and 
sayiugs  ol  his  landlords  and  village-schoolmasters  to  the  general 
inientives  which  pervade  mankind  that  he  has  communiiaietl  an 
undying  interest  to  what,  on  the  whole,  must  be  called  his  unm- 
inautic  and  plebeian  world.  His  reflections,  which  are  numerous^ 
would  of  themselves  have  ranked  him  with  the  Roche foucau Ids 
anil  La  Bruyetes. 

Coleridge  pronounced  him  an  adept  in  composition.  His  style 
is  certainly  admirably  suited  to  narrative,  for  it  is  translucent 
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and  flowing;,  and  the  lang;uage  is  simple  aud  masculine,  but  there 
is  frequently  a  waDt  at  polish,  a  niTcless  repetition  of  vrord^l 
and  particular  manaeriBma,  such  as  the  incessant  use  of  the 
nlirases  'indeed,'  'in  truth,'  which  have  a  dicagteetilile  etTert. 
niiverlhrless,  he  is  one  of  the  masters  of  our  tongue,  and  wniddj 
deserve  to  be  studied  for  tins  alone,  iboug'h  in  the  dialogpne  of  hii 
pcrsonngcs  it  cannol  always  be  called  '  English  undefiled.' 

With  a  strong  general  similarity,  each  of  bis  novels  has  its 
distinctive  attributes.  The  purpose  with  which  be  commenced 
*  Joseph  Andrews '  affected  tlie  whole  of  the  work.  A  comely 
youDg  footman  with  no  peculiar  qualities  makes  an  indiflerent 
hero.  The  plot  is  slight,  and  the  movement  of  the  story  is  little 
more  than  the  progression  of  a  journey,  in  which  the  principal 
characters  meet  with  incessant  adventures.  But  these  adven- 
tures are  excessively  entertaining,  and  the  innkeepers  and 
waiting-maids,  squires  and  clergymen,  attorneys  and  apothecaries, 
who  play  a  part  in  tbem,  are  brought  out  with  ininiilablc  comi- 
cality and  force.  The  central  figure  is  Parson  Adams.  He  is 
at  once  ridiculous  and  respectable ;  we  laugh  at  bim  and  admire 
him  in  the  same  breath.  His  athletic  prowess,  his  readiness  to 
use  bis  fist  or  his  crab-stick  to  resent  Insult  and  protect  the 
weak ;  his  absence  of  mind,  his  learning  tinged  with  pedantry, 
his  untoDScious  vanity  respecting  his  sermons,  his  scholarsliip 
and  his  pedagogic  abilities,  mixed  with  an  unaffected  humility  ; 
bis  hatred  of  vice,  his  excellent  heart,  bis  liberality,  heightened, 
and  often  amusingly  heightened,  by  his  poverty,  combine  to 
make  bim  nn  exquisite  compound  of  manliness,  weakness,  goud- 
ness,  and  absunlitv.  But  chiefly  be  diverts  us,  and  wins  upon 
us,  by  bis  simplicity.  The  only  world  which  he  has  studied  is 
that  of  books.  Of  human  beings  be  is  as  ignorant  ns  a  babe, 
and  he  has  hardly  any  other  means  of  judging  them  than  by 
that  which  passes  in  his  own  breast.  He  imagines  everybody 
t(i  he  us  chiiritable  as  himself,  as  unsuspecting  and  conliding, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  amuses  us  most — ibc  trust  be  puts 
in  strangers,  or  the  trust  he  expects  them  lo  put  in  himself, 

'Ti>m  Jones'  is  alive  with  characters  and  incidents.  Every 
chnpter  raises  cnriositv,  and  makes  us  eager  for  the  next.  All 
the  evrnts  are  unexpected,  yet  each  grows  out  of  the  other  in 
natural  sequence.  The  bulk  of  the  occurrences  are  of  an  unlinary 
kind  ;  and  it  is  the  art  with  which  they  are  disposeil,  iind  tiie 
bearing  they  have  upon  the  main  action,  which  sustain  the  un- 
fln^'ging  interest.  With  the  whole  of  the  materials  ilr;iwii  from 
common  life,  there  is  ni>tliing  in  the  details,  the  )iersonages,  or 
the  story,  wluch  remind  us  of  any  previous  writer.  This  ori- 
giiiidity  in  a  man  who   hud  read  so  much  without  appearing  to 
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borrow  a  hint  or  a  notion,  is  truly  surprisinfr-  The  plot  is  in 
admirable  as  it  is  novel.  It  is  perhaps  the  only  instance  in 
which  the  solution  bafilea  conjecture,  and  seems  indeed  impos- 
sible to  ingenuity  itself,  and  yet  is  confessed,  when  it  comes,  lo 
he  perfectly  natural.  Distresses  continue  to  accumulate  upon 
Jones  at  every  stage  of  the  narrative  :  he  is  ruined,  as  we  should 
suppose,  past  all  redemplion,  when,  at  the  last  moment,  the 
complicated  web  is  disentangled  with  matchless  dexterity,  and 
poetical  justice  done  to  all  the  actors  in  the  drama.  The  main 
objection  to  which  the  plan  is  open  is  the  exceeding'  number  of 
chance  coincidences,  any  single  one  of  which  might  be  not  un- 
likely to  happen,  but  which  in  their  accumulation  arc  most 
improbable.  The  defect,  however,  is  diminished  by  the  skill 
with  which  these  occurrences  are  turned  to  account.  In  following 
the  progress  of  the  tale,  even  ibe  headings  of  the  chapters  must 
not  l>e  overliTokcd,  Thev  frequently  embody  points  of  wit,  and 
we  select  an  instance  of  the  kind,  which  will  at  the  same  time 
serve  for  a  specimen  of  Fielding's  power  of  humorous  narrnlivei ' 
even  when  relating  the  commonest  events  : — 

'  Upon  lilt  whole  then,  Mr.  Albvorthy  certainly  saw  some  impcrfec- 
lions  in  the  captain;  but  a^  he  was  a  very  artful  mau,  and  eternally  • 
upon  his  ^ard,  these  appeared  no  more  than  blemishes  in  a  guoA  cha- 
ractt-r,  which  his  goodness  made  lilni  overlook,  and  his  wisilom  pre- 
vented liini  from  discovering  to  the  captain  himself  Very  ililferent 
would  have  been  his  senliuienls  had  he  discovered  i he  whole  ;  which 
perhaps  would  in  time  have  been  the  case,  had  the  husband  uiiil  wife 
long  continued  this  kind  of  belmviour  to  each  other;  but  this  kind  fur- 
liine  took  efiectuol  means  to  preveut,  by  forciug  tlie  captain  to  do  Ihnt 
which  rendered  him  again  dear  to  his  wife,  and  restored  all  her  ton - 
derne^  and  afieclion  towards  him.' 

'  CUACTER  VIII. 

'  A  reeeipl  lo  regain  the  fori  affecliotu  of  a  wife,  which  hat  never  been 

known  to  lad  in  ihe  mo3t  desperate  cases. 

'  The  captain  vtas  made  large  amends  for  the  unpleajiaiil  minutes 
which  he  passed  in  ihe  conversation  of  his  wife,  (and  whidh  were  a'  few 
as  he  could  contrive  to  make  Iheni.)  by  the  pleasant  medualiiins  he  en- 
joyed when  alone.  These  mediiaiions  were  entirely  employed  on  Mr, 
AllHorthy's  fortune;  for,  iir»t,  he  exercised  much  thought  in  calcu- 
lating, as  well  OS  he  could,  the  e\act  value  of  the  whole ;  which  eiilcu- 
lalioiis  he  often  miw  occasion  lo  alter  in  his  own  favour ;  and.  seeniidly 
and  chieHy,  he  pleased  himself  with  intended  alieratiims  hi  Ihe  luiiise  . 
and  gardens,  and  in  projecting  many  other  schemes,  as  well  fur  iho 
improvement  of  the  estate  us  of  the  grandeur  of  the  place  :  for  this  pur- 
pose he  applied  himself  to  the  studies  of  architecture  and  gardening, 
and  read  over  many  boolw  on  both  these  aubiecls ;  for  tliese  sciences, 
indeed,  employed  his  whole  lime,  and  formed  his  only  amusement. 
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'  He  at  lasl  completed  a  mast  excellent  plan ;  and  very  winy  we  are 
thai  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  present  it  to  oiir  reader,  since  even  the 
luxury  ofihe  present  hge,  I  believe,  wouM  hardly  matcli  it.  It  liad, 
indi^iad,  in  a  an  per  la  live  decree,  the  two  principal  ingredienuwiiirh  serve 
to  recommend  all  great  and  nolile  dfisigns  of  this  nature;  fur  it  re(|iiiretl 
ail  iuimmlerate  expense  to  execute,  and  a  vast  length  of  time  to  bring  it 
to  any  <i(irl  'if  perl'eclion.  The  iorintr  of  tliese,  tlii' immense  wiaillli 
of  wliieli  the  cnplaiu  siippi>ae<l  Mr.  Alinorlhy  |)iis.-es<iil,  and  which  he 
ihnnght  himself  sure  of  inheritinii,  [.romised  verj*  elfectuallv  to  supply  ; 
an<l  the  latter,  the  Roundness  of  hit  awn  constitution,  and  hia  lime  of 
life,  whi''!"  was  only  what  in  cnlled  middle  age,  removed  all  npprelien- 
Hion  of  bi«  noi  lining  to  accomplish.  Nothing'  was  wiuiling  lo  enable 
liini  In  enter  upon  the  immediate  execution  of  this  jilan.  but  the  death  ' 
of  Mr.  Alhvortliy  ;  in  calculating  which  he  had  employed  much  ufhls  ' 
own  algebra,  besides  purclia^ng  every  book  extant  that  ireats  of  the 
value  of  lives,  reversions,  &c.  From  all  which  he  salistie<l  liimself. 
(hat  as  he  had  every  day  a.  chance  of  tins  liappeuing,  hi  had  he  more 
than  an  even  cliance  of  ilK  happening  within  a  few  years.  Ilut  wliilc 
the  captain  was  one  day  busied  in  deepcuntemplalious  of  this  kind,  one 
nf  the  must  unlucky  as  well  as  unsea^uiiable  accidents  happened  In  him. 
The  utmost  malice  of  fortune  could,  indeed,  have  contrived  nothing  so 
cruel,  BO  mal-a-propos,  so  absolutely  destructive  lo  all  his  schemes.  In 
slinrt,  not  to  keep  the  reader  in  long  suspense,  just  at  the  very  instant 
«hen  his  heart  was  exulting  in  meditation?  on  the  happineM  which 
would  accrue  lo  him  by  Mr,  Allworthy's  dttath.  lie  himself— died  of  an  ' 
apoplexy.  This  unfurluuutely  befell  the  captain  as  he  was  taking  his 
evening  walk  by  himself,  so  that  nobody  was  present  to  lend  him  any 
UBisIanee,  if  indeed  any  assistance  could  liave  preserved  him.  tie  tnuk 
therefore  measure  of  that  proportion  of  »oil  wiiich  was  now  become 
■dequnte  to  a)!  hia  future  pnrpoM-:^,  and  he  lay  dead  on  tlie  gnmnd  a 
greai,  (hough  not  a  living  example  of  the  truth  of  that  observation  of 
Horace,  wliicb  I  sliall  tlius  give  lo  the  English  reader :  **  Yon  provide  the 
noblest  maleriuU  for  building,  when  a  pickaxe  and  a  »pade  are  only 
iieces.<ary  ;  ami  build  lioutes  of  five  hundred  by  a  hundred  feet,  forget- 
ting that  of  six  by  two."  ' 

Of  the  cliarartcrs.  Squire  Weatern  is  perhaps  the  chief.  The 
materials  of  wbich  he  is  mode  up  are  few,  and  are  far  from  prt^- 
inising.  He  is  nothing  more  than  a  drinking  Jacobite  fox- 
hunter,  coarse  in  his  languape,  and  violent  in  his  temper.  The 
nire  humour  with  which  his  anger,  his  ignorance,  his  hcndstrong 
wilfulness,  and  sporting  propensities  are  set  forth,  redeemed  hy 
»  certain  heartiness  of  disposition,  and  a  species  of  selhsh  fond- 
ness for  his  daugliter  while  she  minislcrs  to  his  pleasure,  keeps' 
up  our  interest  in  him  lo  the  very  latest  page.  The  pedantry  of  j 
Partri<Igc,  with  his  scraps  of  bad  Latin,  hia  babbling,  his  hoast- 
fuloeis,  his  cowardice,  and  kindliness,  is  another  est|utsilely 
comical   portrait.     But  it  is  endless  to  particularise.     iJlitil  is 
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one  of  those  liypocritiial  rillaius  who  exctle  lUsgnst,  He  is 
(IniwD  with  a  masterly  Lam),  and  for  that  very  reasim  his  pre- 
sence is  always  jiainful.  .lunes  is  truthful,  I'raiik,  brave,  and 
generous  ;  but  Fieldinfr,  in  assigning  Lim  his  own  virtues,  has 
equally  Inthcred  upon  hiin  his  vices,  and  evidently  docs  nol  feci 
that  they  degrade  his  hero.  In  his  eyes  they  were  simple  indis- 
cretions, pardonable  improprieties.  This  is  the  most  ceneutable 
blot  upon  the  book  ;  lor  the  coarseness  appertained  lo  the  age, 
whereiis  the  ensinefis  with  which  he  treats  the  in  is  conduit  of 
Jones  is  an  offence  against  principle.  This  ill^isguised  loun- 
tenance  of  a  debasing  lax.ity  of  practice  is  an  exception  lo  the 
usual  maxims  of  Fiehling  on  morality  and  rcligiou,  ol  which  lie 
is  an  earnest  and  often  a  powerful  supporter.  Not  a  word  can 
be  breathed  against  the  delicacy  of  his  heroine.  Sophia  Western 
is  one  of  the  lovelies!  of  beings.  She  has  a  bowiiching  meek- 
ness and  gentleness  which  never  shine  more  than  in  tJie  firm- 
ness with  which  she  resists  the  marriage  with  Blifil,  from  whose 
acted  sanctity  her  simple  goodness  shi  inks  with  iustinclive  l.orror. 
Like  the  lady  in  '  Comus,'  slie  preserves  a  maidenly  modesty 
amid  the  '  rudeness  and  swilled  insolence  of  the  wassailers 'uhout 
lier.  VVhcn  the  Sipiire  begins  to  address  her  after  dinner  in  Ills 
gross  fasliion,  she  vises  from  the  table,  and  lells  bjin  that  a  hint 
from  bim  was  always  sutlicieat  to  make  her  withdraw.  This 
natural  gracefulness  never  leaves  her.  She  is  unobtrusive  to 
that  degree  that  she  hardly  betrays  a  ronseiousncss  of  self,  not 
even  of  her  beauty  and  charms.  The  character  which  AUh  orthy 
draws  of  her  is  worth  transcribing  as  in  ilself  a  del  jgl;lful  nKctcli 
of  feminine  diffidence: — 

■  I  never  heard  aiiytliing  of  pertness,  or  what  is  callM  re)«irti'e.  out 
of  her  mouth  ;  no  prelence  to  wil,  inucb  less  lo  ihat  kind  ot*  mimIoiu 
ivluch  is  IIki  result  ouly  of  great  learning  and  exiJerienee,  the  iiliwlii- 
tioti  of  u  hich,  iu  a  young  wuii:an,  is  as  ahiurJ  ly-i  any  of  the  at^eerutioiia 
of  an  ai>e :  no  dictaroriul  .-eiiliincuLs  no  juilieial  i>pliii<.ii)s,  uu  ptufuiiiid 
critieism.  Whenever  1  have  seen  her  in  ihe  compoiiy  of  men,  she  luis 
been  nil  atti-utiou  with  the  modesty  of  n  learner,  not  the  torwnrilTitss 
of  n  leacher.  1  onee,  to  try  her  only,  desued  her  opinion  uii  a  imint 
whieli  was  controverted  between  Mr.  Thn nekuni  and  Mr,  Square,  to 
wjiicli  she  answered  with  much  sweelnps^,  "  You  will  pardon  ine,  good 
Mr.  Allwnrttiy,  I  am  sure  jou  caimot  in  enrixnt  ihiuk  me  eajuibie  uf 
dct'itJijig  any  point  in  »  hicli  two  sucli  geaileuicn  di^igree."  1  hHuekum 
and  Square,  who  both  alike  ihoughi  theiuselvis^  sure  of  u  favourable 
deeifiou.  -lecooded  my  request.  She  ansWi-rL-d,  tiith  the  BOiiie  gaud 
humour,  *'  I  must  absolutely  he  exeuM'd  ;  for  1  will  afiiuut  Deitlicr  wo 
much  us  lo  give  n)y  judgment  oti  his  side,"' 

StilHinore  graceful  ia  ibo  admirable  reply  by  which  she  tiims  his 
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■vwa  argument  agaiosl,  Jones,  wlieo  at  tlip  end  of  I  he  novel  he  is-J 
«D(leavourin!{  to  prevail  un  lier  to  riinliiie  Hi  liis  prcleataiiuns 
future  tideliiy.  '  Don't  believe  itie  upun  my  word,'  lie  replied  : 
'  I  have  a.  better  security,  a  pledge  for  niy  constancy  whicb  il  i| 
im]iossil)le  to  see  and  lu  <lmibt.'  '  Whnt  is  tUat?' said  Sophia 
a  little  surprised,  '1  will  show  youi  my  charming  annuel,' criei*" 
Jones,  seizing;  her  hand,  and  carrying  her  to  the  glass;  'there, 
be'hi>I<l  it  there  in  that  lovely  figure,  that  face,  those  eyes,  that 
mind  which  shines  lhrou»h  those  eyes  ;  ran  the  man  who  sbnll  be 
in  piisscssion  of  these  be  inconstant  ?  '  Sophia  blushed  and  hulf- 
smiled;  but  forcing  again  her  brow  into  a  frown,  'If  1  am  to 
judge,'  said  she,  '  of  the  future  by  the  past,  my  image  will  no  more 
remain  in  your  heart  when  I  am  out  of  your  sig'ht  than  it  will  be 
in  this  glass  wficn  I  am  out  of  the  room,'  Nor  were  her  fear« 
without  foundation.  In  wliat  Booth  was  to  Amelia  we  see  what 
Jones,  after  his  marriage,  would  linve  become  to  Sophia.  She 
tvas  a  vast  deal  too  eood  fur  him. 

Ill  '  Amelia'  Fielding  changes  his  ground.  Rural  charactf'rs 
hod  the  prominent  plate  in  '  Tom  Jones  ;'  in  his  last  fiction  he 
gives  his  London  experience,  and  describes  spon^ing-houses  and 
prisons,  sharpers  and  roues.  Had  he  undertaken  tlii;  task  In  the 
prime  of  his  power?,  his  town  miglit  have  rivalled  his  countrv 
purtraiu,  but  he  was  enervated  by  disease,  and  gradually  yiulding 
to  a  premature  decay.  The  same  band  is  visible,  but  the  lines 
are  feebler,  and  the  colouring  less  vivid.  The  plot,  which  is 
not  to  be  compared  to  that  of  'Tom  Jones,'  still  eshibils  his 
skill  in  keeping  up  interest  bv  a  series  of  distresses,  in  which 
probability  is  no  further  violated  than  that  they  are  crowded 
together.  Amelia  is  beautiful  in  her  feminine  devotion  and 
patient  endurance,  but  we  venture  1o  think  that  the  incessant 
parade  of  her  perfections  by  her  husband  injures  their  effect. 
The  attempt  to  exalt  her  virtue  and  beauty,  by  making  her  a 
perpetual  object  of  dishonourable  pursuit,  would  now  be  thought 
mn  ntfrnce  against  taste,  but  the  contemporaries  of  Fielding  did 
tvot  itliare  our  ideas.  Booth  is  contemptible.  He  may  be  nioro 
r>-[K-nlnnl  than  '  Tom  Jones,'  but  he  is  muth  less  manly,  and  it  is 
plum  that  he  will  be  duped  by  rogues  and  led  astray  by  jiio- 
fli)I»tct  to  the  close  of  his  days,  in  spite  of  past  warnings  and 
his  lirtc  for  his  suffering  Amelia,  Dr.  H.irrison,  with  tl.e  niuml 
roiira^,  integrity,  and  benevolence  of  Parson  Adams,  is  Iqq 
mnrh  below  him  in  raciness  not  lo  suffer  by  the  lontrnst, 
'  Amrlin*  ihrnu|;hi>ui  is  always  ri'ininding  us  of  Boinctliing  b.-itTc-r 
from  tit--  »:nti(-  pen,  and,  willi  its  lunny  i-\(ellences,  we  la>  ilonn 
tiic  bi»A  ivit^  a  leeling  of  disiippoinlmtnt  after '  Joseph  Antlrcws' 
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tracted  in  the  course  of  ages  through  the  admixture  of  human  conc«t8, 
and  which  renders  it  irreconcilable  with  the  postulatea  of  the  ioteUect. 
This  is  iijdecd  a  very  delicate  work,  and  accompanied  with  many  risks, 
and  many  will  go  astray  in  attempting  to  accomplish  it ;  but  still  it 
must  be  done.  The  men  of  our  days  will  not  believe  unless  you  prove 
to  them  that  what  they  are  called  upon  to  believe  does  not  ennlradict 
the  laws  of  their  minds,  and  that  it  rests  upon  a  solid,  unshakeaUe 
fiRmdation.*— //areV  Sterling,  i.  221,  230. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  those  who 
attempt  this  task  in  a  reverential  spirit,  and,  sincerely  believing 
it  to  have  been  the  purpose  of  the  writers  before  us,  we  have 
no  wish  to  echo  the  cry  of  '  infidelity '  and  '  dishonesty  '  which 
has  been  raised  against  them.  Of  their  honesty,  indeed,  they 
have  given  the  clearest  proof  by  publishing  opinions  which  necea- 
sarily  exposed  them  to  censure  so  invidious — opinions  wliich  dis- 
honest men  would  have  carefully  concealed  ;  and  from  the  chai^ 
of  infidelity  they  are  exculpated  by  the  same  verdict  which 
acquits  them  of  dishonesty,  since,  in  their  position,  the  latter 
would  be  imp1ie<l  in  the  former  accusation. 

Their  chief  mistake  we  apprehend  to  have  been  that  they  have 
not  fully  apprehended  the  points  at  issue  between  Christianity 
Uid  its  modem  assailants,  nor  the  absolute  irreconcilability  of 
systems  which  they  hope  to  reconcile.  They  have  not  realized 
the  antagonism  expressed  so  truly  by  Neander ; — 

'  This  is  no  longer  a  contest  between  an  older  and  newer  mode  of 
conceiving  Christianity,  but  between  Christianity  and  a  system  in  every 
respect  opposed  to  it — a  contest  between  Christian  theism  and  the 
principle  which  deifies  the  world  and  self.' — Neander'»  Life  of  Ckrut 
{Pre/ace  to  the  3rd  edition). 

Perhaps,  too,  they  may  be  more  conversant  with  books  than  with 
life,  and  may  imagine  that  the  dreamy  speculations  of  the 
cloister  are  capable  of  satisfying  the  practical  understanding  and 
forming  the  spiritual  food  of  common  men.  And  they  have  also, 
we  think,  been  misled  by  too  eager  a  desire  to  merit  the  praiae 
of  candour  and  liberality  in  dealing  with  the  popular  objection! 
against  Christianity. 

For  there  are  two  ways  of  meeting  the  arguments  against 
Revelation,  both  perhaps  equally  objectionable.  The  first  is  the 
method  of  those  who,  in  their  resolution  to  fight  for  every  jot 
and  tittle  of  the  law,  raise  the  jots  to  the  same  importance  as  the 
statutes  ;  who  arc  willing  to  peril  the  faith  of  their  readers  upon 
the  correctness  of  a  numeral  or  the  accuracy  of  a  quotation,  and 
defend  with  mingled  obstinacy  and  weakness  positions  both  uo- 
tenable  and  non-essential.  Where  this  feeble  rashness  is  joined 
with  a  spirit  of  unfairness  and  a  bullying  style  of  language,  it  i& 
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little  liltely  either  to  work  conviction  in  the  adversary,  or  to  save 
others  from  seduction.  Yet  the  modem  '  easy  method  with  the 
atheist '  is  not  less  ui^ently  to  be  deprecated.  Its  principle  con- 
sists in  nttempting  to  conciliate  the  feelings  of  the  opponent  by 
going  along  with  him  as  far  as  possible;  and  this  js  too  often 
carried  into  effect  in  practice  by  abandoning  to  the  objector,  one 
by  one,  every  point  of  difference  between  Paganism  and  Christi- 
anity, It  is  bad  to  defend  untenable  positions  along  your  lines, 
but  it  is  worse  to  give  up  the  citadel  to  the  enemy. 

Of  these  two  en-oneoos  systems  of  defence,  the  latter  is  that 
adopted  by  our  authors.  In  the  following  pages  we  shall  give 
specimens  of  their  incautious  concessions,  and  sbail  also  endeavour 
to  show  the  real  nature  of  the  system  which  they  are  uncon- 
sciously supporting.  But,  before  commpncing  our  task,  we  are 
anxious  to  explain  that  the  portions  of  their  works  which  we 
select  for  condemnation  must  not  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  the 
whole.  These  selections,  indeed,  give  the  system  of  the  authors 
and  constitute  their  characteristic  peculiarities.  But  there  is  also 
much  to  edify  and  instruct  in  their  volumes,  especially  in  those 
of  Mr.  Jowett.  Indeed  it  would  be  quite  possible  to  cut  out 
everything  objectionable  from  his  book,  and  leave  an  expurgated 
commentary  of  unusual  value.  As  an  interpreter,  his  great  merit 
is  that  he  endeavours  to  ascertain  the  true  meaning  of  St.  Paul, 
without  attempting  to  wrest  his  words  to  the  support  of  some 
preconceived  dogma  of  theology.*  This  merit  is  rare  in  Eng- 
land, though  common  in  Germany,  a  fact  which  admits  of  an 
obvious  explanation.  The  German  professors,  in  general,  have 
held  the  opinions  of  St.  Paul  no  more  aulhnrilative  than  the 
opinions  of  Aristotle  ;  consequently  they  are  under  no  temptation 
to  extract  from  his  sayings  a  confirmation  of  their  own.  Whereas 
the  orthodox  Arminian  will  inevitably  wish  to  Hnd  the  apostle 
an  anti-predestinarian  ;  the  orthodox  Calvinist  to  identify  him 
with  the  Westminster  Divines.  There  is,  however,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  bias  to  be  dreaded  in  what  is  called  the  most  liberal 
school  of  interpretation.  If,  namely,  a  man  begins  with  the  fore- 
gone conclusion  that  the  apostles  must  have  been  frequently 
mistaken,  he  will  then  be  under  a  temptation  to  prove  them  so. 
From  this  bias  we  think  neither  Mr.  Williams  nor  Mr.  Jowett 
are  exempt. 

"  We  msj  »v»il  onrielvei  of  this  opporlunily  to  rcoommend  to  our  renders  ■ 
recently  publisbed  work  which  posstssea  this  ami  most  other  merifa  of  Mr.  Jowetfs 
ToIuiDM,  with  haHlyanjof  hiefiulu.  Wemeau  Mr.  Stsultrf'tcicelleut edition  of 
the  EpiMles  to  the  Coriuthians.  Id  careful  exccutiou  of  the  eii>^gelical  portion,  il  if 
nnt  inferior  to  the  best  Gemisn  <:oiDmeuUrieB ;  while  it  adili  that  viviil  realisation 
of  the  past,  and  that  richness  of  historical  illoitralion,  distinctive  of  its  author. 
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In  mentiaom^  the  w^trk  of  the  latter,  we  must  not  omit  Ui 
notice  that  ihouijii  it  professes  to  be  a  crilicnl  eilUion  «f  tlic 
Episllcs  to  the  Romans,  Thcssaloninns,  ami  Gal.tlians,  yet  its 
more  import-int  fealure  consisis  in  the  numeruiis  disseilatitins  ml 
questions  ethical,  metaphysical,  and  theological,  whicli  are  inter- 
polated between  the  pages  of  St.  Paul,  with  whom,  for  the  must 
part,  they  liave  a  very  slight  connexion.  Most  of  these  essays 
are  wrillcn  with  earnestness  and  ability,  and  some  of  tliem  inni 
be  praised,  without  reserve,  as  truly  valuable  eontributions  to  our 
religiuiiB  literature.  We  may  sperifv  particularly  those  on  '  the 
Quotaliiins  from  the  Old  Test-iinent,'  on  'Casuistry,'  and  'ou 
the  Stale  of  the  Heathen  Winld,'  the  last  of  which,  however,  i» 
an  abridgment  from  Tholuik.  In  crilicisiiig  the  writers  befora 
UB,  then,  wc  hope  that  wc  shall  not  forget  the  respect  due  to 
their  character  in  the  animadversion  due  to  their  ion  el  us  ions. 
.Nor  will  llicv  be  so  unrensouablc  as  io  claim  for  tlictnst'lves 
'  an  infallibiliiy  which  they  do  not  concede  even  to  tlie  apostles. 

There  is  one  portion  of  his  wi)rk,  however,  in  which  the 
.  public  might  reasonably  have  believed  Mr,  Jowclt  less  lalUblc 
'  thiin  he  has  proved  himself.  In  exegeiical  reseavcb  we  inig'lit 
naturally  have  hoped  to  find  his  commentary  on  a  level  with 
the  time;  and  in  Hellenistic  scholarship  we  should  ceriainly 
have  looked  for  perfect  acciiracv.  It  is,  therefore.  With  sur- 
prise as  well  as  regret  that  we  find  neither  of  these  ex|)erla- 
lions  fully  realised.  Thus,  in  enumerating  the  exegelicat  writers 
wl'oin  he  has  consulted,  he  omits  all  mention  of  the  two  most 
eminent  names  nf  modern  times,  De  Wette  and  Meyer;  while 
be  notices  Olshausen,  who,  as  an  interpreter,  ranks,  except  in 
'  orthodoxy,  immeasurably  hehiw  lliem  Ixitb.  Again,  wc  might 
have  boned  from  the  successor  of  Gaisford  nn  independent  text 
uf  the  Epistles  wiiich  he  edits;  whereas  wc  find  him  adopting 
Lachmann's  text  as  perfect,  ami  mainiaining  it  with  a  servile 
adherence,"  A  far  more  important  blemisli,  however,  is  to  be 
found  in  Mr.  Jowett's  neglect  of  accurate  lerljal  scholarship, 
In  this  respect  his  commentary  must  be  regarded  as  a  retrograde 
step  in  biblical  literature.  Up  to  the  end  of  the  Inst  century  it 
was  the  fashion  to  treat  the  grammar  of  the  New  7~eslatnenl  in 
'  n  free  and  easy  manner,  veiv  cnnvenieot  to  interpreters.  In  those 
days  any  preposition   might  stand   for  any  other;  prepositialu 

•  Fir  example,  in  his  note  on  Horn.  liv.  O  r.aJ  i  ^h  t.r.X.X  he  tajt,  '  lh»c  words 
arc  cliiefly  worth  rrmnrking  an.  iiluslrniivf  ol  llie  tmirt  iraiit  of  nulliorily  of  some 
of  rlit  rcailiiigi  of  ilit  Ti'itun  Htwptus.'  Non,  so  far  frcini  this  btiiig  ijie  crar.  ih<' 
words  iu  qoetiion,  though  ihoj'  havf  liu:  tilllc  iiiuniiai-ripE  aulhorilj.aiv  giuunnleeil 
by  to  g-niii  a  weight  <if  [lutrislic  aalborily .  ttiul  I'iiclicuilorf,  lu  hU  eecoud  ciUtion. 
lim  r^luineil  ihrm  iu  ihe  Irxt. 

might 
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ii^ht  govern  any  case  tbpy  pitased,  witfaont  chui^  of  meaning; ; 
uuiijt]  act  inns  misrhl  indicate  all  relations  pramiscunnslT  ;  rnices, 
uiduds,  and  ti-nscs  were  equallv  accommodating;  anit  if  still  an 
obstinate  sentt-nce  refiuecl  to  yield  the  proper  meanios,  a  «»- 
renient  '  ticbraisni '  iras  alwavs  at  hand  to  rut  the  knot.  Since 
(he  ^eat  work  of  Winer  this  ancriticaJ  laxity  has  been  exploded." 
The  ^^nimar  of  the  Netr  Testsmeol  lias  been  IiiitiIt  esla- 
blished   on  a   rational    basis,  and    the  usages  (if  its  nriters  ascei- 

kined  b_i-  internal  analogy.  We  grieve  to  say  that  Mr.  Jowett 
reverted  to  the  slipsbod  method  of  our  graud^ther»,t  whose 
system  has  been  thus  suiiuned  up : — 

EIS  may  always  stand  for  ES  ; 
nE  is  much  the  same  with  MEN. 


I 


•  We  do  nol  meon  1<>  dtnf  thai  in  some  lunaorei  Wlnsr  went  loo  &r  in  maTa- 
taiuiug  a  more  rigid  olwenaucc  uf  distiiiclioiii  ibao  rMllj  exisu.     For  esavple. 


he  alniuit  deaiet,  or  Bl  leusl  urt  ibac  il  uunol  with  crruiulj  h)  proi<:<l,  Ibai  Uw 
auri*!  is  i?ver  used  for  llie  pemct  \a  ihe  New  Tcstaaiert ;  »  ua^  uf  n  liith  Ihrrt 
i»  llie  clearest  prortf.  Indeed  (he  reccal  Engliili  oriticj  (Mr.  Rllicoit.  Mr.  Airord. 
Bi>d  olben).  wlio  nomtasUj  ^rataa  their  adherence  to  hie  docuiue  od  Ihit  p«iil, 
are  compelled  \o  liolate  coosistencj  bj  freijuentl}'  Un-auc-lTe*  traatlaliag  %ltr 
aorici  IK  a  perfect.  But  if  there  be  >□  uitra-KrupDliMiljr  in  Winvr'i  gtaamatkal 
'aDutcieuce,  it  ii  >  taUrc  eilreme  than  ihal  ofluitt. 

t  A  fev  cxampirt  will  tuffiee  to  jiutifr  onr  ifisenion.  Thru,  in  a  notr  tm 
0»l.  i.  ri.  we  are  uld  vhil  it  is  donbtful  '  nhtilieT  u  is  pui  for  i.i,  or  ■  coafiuioa 
of  if  mill  ii'i ;'  md  funlu'r,  llml  'in  the  P»e»  Te«l3cieni  /--[fj'*.f-*t  ■mi'  r^-a 
•  tKtHnpiitni'  A^n,  in  Gal.  \y.  13.  !>■  •'•tl<  11^  .r-.-rmtiit  i>  irscilstnl  ■«  if  tl  bid 
becD  fallowed  b.vthe;mi'Ci»;aodtiiii  it  juiliGed  by  a  £iIk  parallel  lilh  PhJl.i-l$. 
L'  i^uii  (HfurriMf),  which  doei  not  meau  las  Mr.  Joweli  toppoieti,  tl^}  fiepick 
in  g^-rl  triUj  but  thei/  ^>f^i-:li  uiil  f'f  -j'jf^  "iW^  jupi  as  the  prei^uig  m  f^rw  awaitf 
tiUof  cucii.  So  again,  on  1  Thess.  it.  It,  we  read,  'ihe  oijIt  mnaining  mode  '■Jh 
tdw  )•■  for  l>.*  Agaia,  in  vol.  i.  7,  ya^mtfut  <S  Gar.  t.  Iby  it  tnwskUed.  '  ljfl|^| 
know.'  u  if  it  had  been  y^ti/iiiM.  X  And  oo  rliis  mistraBslaiioo  a  inoct  aerit^H 
Ustoricat  error  is  gponnded.  which  we  (ball  prcjenily  noiice.  Agahi,  in  Gal.  i.  13, 
<■!<■■  rtf  »«•  is  ininslistcit,  Ufu  kfar-],  Ihe  Kom  of  the  unperfeci  hein)^  i^orrd. 
Again.  Kom.  i.  I,  t>.tm  inriiXi  ii  rendered.  aUtedtm  ■ifmtllf,  iiiKiead  of  -J  fo'/nJ 
■rfnillf.  Again,  an  Itom.  i.  02,  we  arc  laid  in  a  ooLe  ibil  Si.  Paol  D*e*  li  p'"" 
iiAm  >u  tiinplv  for  '  nfl ;'  (□  which  we  maj  replv.  if  he  meanl  nothing  but  aiii 
•  It  weaU  haie  been  easier  to  write  ucAbiag  but  mJ.  But  the  mod  Martlllig 
wIuilBl  of  all  is  contained  iu  Ihe  note  on  Rom.  tiL  25,  ua  •{>  airrit  lyr  rf  <ui  •^ 
)-eXim-  li^ai  /iw  rii  n  rv«i  h'jii.  w^ri«(.  The  difficuli]'  of  thii  ier«e  Mr.  J«*etl 
nllmijilt  In  remoTe  bf  a  nutel  and  oriciasl  *up£e>tion.  He  tianUala  it,  '  With 
Iha  miiid  I  m^telficrTC  the  bwofGod;  [here  the  inler^bted  leiiiiealva  ahaDld 
lie  ohfim-d]  iiowLeil  witli  ihe  fleih  the  law  of  sin.'  He  adds  in  a  note  aa  explana- 
tion, llifll  tlie  firsi  pan  of  ihe  yene  i  -irii  iyi,  c-i  ^>  k7  i.  ..  t.)  intam,  '  I  loyaelf 
(that  If,  In  my  irue  aeH)  aerre  the  law  of  God ;  (Ar  "v/Kiini/n-  of  t/w  wirffw*  («  )1 
#■(«*  rt>c«i  J^^^^f)  nxiy  f-c  nyfJtrrlffd  'id  dli  ofte^thfrniiKt,    in  <\thif:h   Mf  Apottt*  rktna 

ill  utt'iTiitit-H,  Ii  being  exaclly  capretsed  in  English  bj  ■'  Awrtwii." '  We  ne*er 
mnvoibcr  to  ha'c  leeii  a  route  futal  breach  of  the  funilaiuental  lavs  of  ihc  Grcelt 
lanpiBSv  thai)  in  this  fnggettion.  which  iuTolies  a  violaiion  of  the  e»vniia!  Idea  of 
lluf  panicJe  /•!'.    That  panicle,  we  need  acurcelj  sjj,  neceturilj  gi*""  '"  '*■' 


l«  the 


;  jiWn*  is  emphaticsllj-  praentj  eampatc  I  Cor.  xui,  II,  ifn  y»mnm,  rin  Ii 

cianae 
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AkiD  to  this  i*T!<tniiiaticnl  laxity  is  the  hislnricn)  and  st^ciirm- 
pliiral  inaccuracy  into  whic}]  Mr.  Jowett  orcnsionallv  fall*.  A» 
an  illmtralion,  we  may  itiontinn  lliat  be  infurms  bis  tcadrrs.  in  a 
note  upon  Rom.  xvi.  l,that  Cenrhrejf  (which  he  calls  ('cnrhrea), 
was  '  the  port  (if  Corinth  on  the  Corinthian  Gulf; '  anil  (o  prove 
that  this  is  not  a  mere  typograpliiral  error,  he  elsewherr  calls  ihc 
same  place  '  the  port  of  Corinth  '  (ii.  p.  34),  implying  that  il  was 
the  only,  or  the  chief  port  of  Corinth.  The  mistake  is  much  the 
same  na  if  a  Frenchman  should  say  that  Hull  iras  the  port  of 
Manchester  on  tlie  Irish  sen  Again,  while  speaking  of  St, 
Paul's  expressed  intention  !o  visit  Spain  (Rom,  xv.  24),  lie  say*, 
'  There  is  no  reason  lo  »U]jpoae  that  the  journey  was  ever  accom- 
plished '  —  apparently  forgetting  the  celebrated  slatemont  of 
Clemens  Houianus,  Si.  Paul's  discijde,  that  St,  Paul  before  his 
death  '  visited  the  extremity  of  the  west,' 

These  last-mentioned  peciiliarilies  enable  tiB  to  understand 
Mr,  Jnwett'fi  opinion,  thai  'historical  and  topoerrapbical  in- 
quiries '  are  useless  to  the  student  of  the  New  Testament  (i.  27- 
30),  'Neither,'  be  says,  'are  the  descriptions  of  parlicular 
cities  [thinking  perhaps  of  Cenchrea-]  or  coanlries  at  all  more 
instructive Such  inquiries  ....  have  no  real  con- 
nexion with  the  interpretation  of  Scripture;  and  they  tend  to 
withdraw  the  mind  from  the  true  sources  of  illnstration  of  the 
Epistles,  and  the  true  nature  of  the  earliest  Chris ti.inity.'  How 
they  produce  this  effect  Mr,  Jowell  fails  to  explain.  Perhaps, 
however,  some  light  may  be  thrown  upon  the  question  hy  the 
knowledgie  that  '  a  p-cographical  idea  of  all  the  counlries  of  the 
earth  is  quite  different  from  that  (shall  we  say)  qiiriiual  notion 
of  place  which  occurs  in  the  Epistles'  (ii.  104), 

This  last  remark  illustrates  the  workin?  of  an  influence  which 
has  evidently  had  a  very  large  sliarc  in  the  production  of  Mr, 
Jowett's  present  work,  am!  in  the  formation  of  bis  peculiar  system  j 
— his  devotion,  namely,  to  the  transcendental  idealism  of  Ilegel.' 
There  are,  indeed,  many  passages  of  his  writing  which  it  is  impos- 
sible for  any  one  not  in  some  measure  acquainted  with  that  philo- 
sophy to  understand  at  all.  Thus,  when  he  says  that, 'Object* 
considered  in  their  roost  abstract  point  of  view  may  be  said  lo  con- 
tain a  positive  and  negative  element;  everything  is  and  is  not  ; 
is  in  itielf  and  is  not  in  relation  lo  other  things"  (ii.  4f*H),  his 
readrra  must  he  perplexetl  if  ihry  do  not  happen  to  know  that  be 
is  enunciating  the  famous  ty'i<ferapmclidelire,  or  Hoctriiie  of  con- 
tradiction, by  which   Hegel   has   solved    all  the  mysteries  of  the 

clans?  in  which  il  ocean  an  antkifntorn  charmcwr,  mvolTingaa  oppo«iiion  with, 
iOKioiIiiiig  which  is  in  roUrjv.  TIic  Dotina  ihul  the  Bniicipiilcil  nivtnhcr  of  the' 
miiUh  .sis  coulJ  have  been  sddcd  '  ui  uii  •iftcr-t/wiyU '  is  a  eomraiiiciiou  iu  lenns, 

universe. 
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universe.  Again,  tvlitn  he  lells  us  that  the  opposilion  Iwlween 
L'Gixl  and  miui,  mind  and  matter,  soul  and  bodv,'  tnuv  Ix^  lost 
Ibv  our  regarding  '  tlic.se  pairs  ot"  <)pposite8  as  passing  ind)  each 
lotlier '  (ii,  505),  we  recognise  tlie  Hcgduin  doctrine  of  '  Ahrm-iita,' 
rbj  virtue  of  whicb  tiie  Sej/ii  and  ttic  A'ichts  pAss  iuto  cai  li  other 
and  form  Ihe  Datei/n.  Again,  the  following  remark  on  the  cum- 
prvliensihilitv  of  ihp  Pivini'  nature  is  purely  Hegelian  : — 

'  As  in  heathen  Ihnea  it  was  more  natural  tn  think  of  e'vtninrdinBry 

LpheDOinenn,  <uch  as  ihandi-r   nnd    lightninir.   as  the  work  of  the  gfiils, 

Fuian  as   arisintr  from  physical    i-nuses,  so  a\fO  it   \s  slill  nnliiral  to  the 

rrligioiia  mind  to  cousidc^r  t)ie  l]etvLUIi.-rmerits  and  entangleiuents  h  hich 

it  lia:!  itself  made  oi  a.  proof  of  the  un^earchablencss  of  the  Divine 

nature.' — ii.  489. 

Among  these  'bewilderments  and  entanglements  which  the 
mind  ilsoif  has  made,'  Mr.  Joweit,  following  Hegel,  places  such 
queslioiis  as  the  origin  of  evil  and  the  freedom  of  the  will.  And 
the  passage  we  have  quoted  above  implies  thai  it  is  as  absurd  to 
consider  ihe  Divine  nature  unsearchable,  as  it  would  be  lo  con- 
sider every  thunderstorm  miraculous.  To  most  of  our  readers 
wl-  suspect  that  such  a  doctrine  will  he  novel,  and  even  startling  ; 
but  those  acquainled  with   the  modem  development  of  German 

Ehiloaiiphy  will  be  aware  that  it  is  the  mvnt  boast  of  Hegel  to 
avi'  maile  the  Divine  nature  scientifically  comprehensible,  and 
to  have  explained  bv  the  rigid  application  of  his  '  method'  the 
eniL-inas  above-ineniioncd,  which  had  hitherto  proved  insoluble 
t<i  the  humnn  mind.  Like  Mr.  Jowelt  (ii.  488\  he  mnintained 
lh«t  '  for  this  complex  action  of  soul  ntid  Nidr,  of  mind  and 
mHtttrr,  Wl*  must  find  some  sitnple  and  consistent  expreBsion.' 
And  an  ^expre»iiim'  he  found  accordingly,  which  is  certainly 
'consistent,'  though  perhaps  har<ilv  'simple.'  Whether  it  be 
also  true,  or  onlv  a  mere  verbal  jutrgle.  is  a  more  donhtful  nmlter. 
We  mav  inileeil  comprehend  under  tlie  same  logical  foimidn  (as 
Hegel  does)  the  evolution  of  ttifitrtance  out  of  enw  and  iffect^  ni 
water  out  of  oxi/tjen  and  kydrtiqim,  of  Into  out  of  Jre»-mlt  and 
ntcetrilt/,  nnd  of  hfUi/  out  of  minil  and  ii-itiirf.  Nny.  we  may  go 
farther  and  classify,  ns  Okcn  has  dune  in  his  I'hvsio-Philosaphy, 
the  whole  creiiiion  under  the  Hejnlian  categories.  But  when  we 
have  done  all  this,  sevend  luestions  still  di-mand  an  answer  :  first, 
whether  the  analogies  which  form  the  basis  of  our  das^ifi coition 
nro  fiiimiied  on  a  real  identity  of  relation,  or  upon  iin  arbitrary 
caprice  of  fancy  ;  spcondly,  whether  we  Cinnprehend  a  conliadic- 
■  tion  at  all  the  better,  bccAusn  we  m>i  that  we  unite  both  its 
bpp'itite  poles  in  n  sinKle  conception  ;  thirdly,  whether  n  l/H/iral 
*t"iA(/iVw,  to  which  Hegel  reduces  the  ])pity.  is  a  more  fundn- 
inenlal  coitception  of  the  mind  thoji  ii  living  lieiiit/. 

For 
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For  (Mir  owo  part  t!ie  old  question  will  still  recur  to  us — 'Can 
man  by  sparcbing  (Ind  out  God?'  Nav,  the  more  we  rontein- 
plate  tlie  imiviTse,  tlic  more  wc  arp  imlined  In  exclaim  with  the 
apostle,  '  How  unsearchable  are  His  judgments,  and  His  ways 
puBl  findinj  out.'  But  we  are  aware  that  by  this  confession  we 
espose  ourselves  to  tbe  reproach  from  all  Hegelians  of  utter  in- 
capacity fi)r  scientific  method,* 

Besides  the  above  more  direct  instances  of  tbe  introduction  of 
HeKclianisin,  we  find  tlie  lenvcn  of  the  same  philosophy  diffused 
through  the  whole  mass  of  Mr.  Jowett's  volum"s.  Thus,  according 
to  tliat  svstpm,  bistoi-y  is  the  self-evolution  of  the  eternal  reason 
in  a  perpetual  process  of  development.  Consetjiiently  the  present 
age  cannot  realize  or  cumprehend  a  past  aje,  bcin;;  itself  another 
thought  of  the  eternal  process,  n ml  not  tbe  same  tlioutrht.  Truths 
are  only  true  for  the  age  which  uttered  ibem  ;  morality  is  in  a 
slate  of  Hux,  perpetually  prosressive.  Tiie  influenie  of  this 
theory  is  pnlpably  felt  in  the  fidlowing  passage: — 

'  We  cannot  imagine  itti  iutUvidual  separaied  from  liis  age  :  no  more 
can  we  imagine  the  trutlis  of  Chrii^tianiiy  ^paraled  from  the  time  at 
vvliieh  lliey  appeared,  or  from  the  stage  of  language  in  wliicli  they  came 
to  the  binh.'— ii.  39. 

So  Mr.  Jowett  proves  the  impossibilily  of  our  realising  tbe 
moral  condition  of  the  past  bv  the  example  of  the  Jews  under  the 
old  theocracy.  Religion,  he  observes,  wbieii,  to  tbe  believer 
in  Christ,  is  an  individual  principle,  was  to  tbe  Jews  a  national 
one. 

'  To  tbink  of  the  Jew,  in  the  earlier  period  of  Jewtsli  histu^-,  isulal- 

iiig  himself  frum  his  fdlnxia,  and  delerroiiiing  to  walk  in  all  the  com- 
miiiiilitieiils  of  the  law  hlomeletis,  wuiild  Ik  as  absurd  us  to  diiuk  of  au 
individual  forming  a  state,  or  inventing  a  language.' — ii.  494. 

Surely  when  lie  wrote  these  words  their  author  roust  bare  for- 
folten  that  there  were  such  men  as  D.ivid,  Samuel,  and  Elijah. 

The  following  exemplifies  the  same  influence  acting  in  anolber 
field:— 

*  In  describing  things  spiritual,  ibrms  of  thought  are  necessarily 
fluctuating,  because  they  are  innJecjuate ;  l/ial  which  is  somelimrt  the 
oaiue  beinif  fjuatli/.  Jrom  annrher  point  cfvtftP,  Um  effect. '-~i\.  HI. 

In  fact,    according  to   Hegel's  logic,  as  we   have  just  meo- 


*  This  it  the  reproncli  ninile  by  Ili'get  against  Tholuck.  wham  he  duscs  Bmong 
tliosf  wlio  obstinaitly  pi'rsist  "m  calJing  Gofl  inTniiprphenritilc,  and  roFnsing  lo 
■ccrpt  tlic  wivotlGo  aiiaiyeU  of  Ihr.'  nuliin-  of  Di-ily  utiich  he  (Ht^i'l)  hat  provided, 
St-'J  Ili'gi'i't  ■  Eiicyclopacdie  tlM  Philaso|jhisclien  WiSKoschal'iiiD '  ^ed.  ISJO), 
p.  503.  I'l  Bci).— a  iiBtsBgc  »liicli  seems  to  Liive  supplied  Mr.  Jowett  with  a  pop- 
lioii  of  hl«  remarks  iu  vol.  ii,  pp.  *88,  <89. 

tinned, 
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tioneO,  cause  and  effect  psss  into  eath  otha-,  ; 

bj  their  nmon.     This  will  peri»ps  renda  it 

prehrad  tbe  'iDrersion  of  modes  of  tfaongfat'  wbidi   kas 

place  between  onr  age  and  diat  of  Sl  PsoJ,  *  so  lliat  wlm  is  vitb 

us  the  effect,  is  witb  tbe  Apostle  the  caase,   tjr  coBTcndT  '  ^ 

40). 

Another  most  corioas  illiutraliiiii  of  tfais  Gcnnan  iafltace 
is  the  essay  on  what  Mr.  Jowett  calls  *  tbe  mired  mmda  o£  tuc 
&nd  place  in  Scripture'  Id  this  bemaiDbini  that  the  vor  ideas 
of  time  and  space  in  tbe  aposn^ic  age  wefc  diffinent  bom  tboae 
in  our  own  minds.  We  bare  alieadr  quoted  ooe  pasose  &i^ 
this  dissertation,  npon  tbe  *  spiritnal  notion  of  place.*  In  anotbcr 
we  are  told  that 

*  this  spiritual  noiioa  of  time  and  plaee  i*  not  pnarihle  to  imimjio. 
.  .  .  These  miiei]  modes  of  time  and  place  ai*  m  kogo*  mati 
to  us,  but  clear  and  disdnet.  We  live  ia  the  liebi  ef  hJMDvr  aad  of 
nature,  and  can  never  mingle  togeUter  what  i*  invaid  and  «rh>i  is 
without  us.  We  eannot  but  imagine  eTerywhefc,  and  at  aB  tia^ 
heaven  to  be  different  fittm  earth,  tbe  past  fitm  tbe  finare  and  prtaeaL 
No  inward  conscience  can  everc&ce  the  bmiis  that  tepaixte  tb^n.  Ko 
"contemplation  of  thioes  under  the  Ibrni  oTetemitT'*  «il]  tafcenf  froas 
the  realities  of  lite.  We  nometima  repeal  tbe  fcwiBar  kagvacv  of 
Scripture,  but  alwan  in  a  metapbori^  scBse.'* — iL  lOS. 

In  tbe  same  spirit  we  are  told  ^i.  S9^)  that  it  Jc  qojte  impos- 
sible for  as  in  tbe  present  day  to  realize  ibe  qnrit  or  the  life  at 
St.  Panl.  '  Could  anj  oae  sav  now  fAe  hje  not  that  I  live  but 
thai  Christ  Uveth  in  'mef  asks  Mr.  JowetL  We  thooght  and 
hoped  that  there  bad  been  boors  and  boms  in  tbe  life  of  ereiy 
true  Christian  when  he  oonld  say  tfais ;  and  tbat  the  difference 
was  rather,  that  St.  Paul  realized  perpetnaOy  tbat  which,  wtlh 
most  of  bis  followers,  u  but  intermittent. 

Akin  to  tbe  tUwve  is  tbe  assertioa  that 

*  tbe  iudefinitenes  of  the  language  of  tbe  Kew  Testament  kamonifeB 
with  the  infinity  of  tbe  nibject.  It  has  not  ibe  predion  of  Attic  Greek; 
but  could  the  precision  of  Attic  Greek  have  «presatd  tlK  tndb  *4  tbe 
Go^  ?'— iL  39. 

If  the  troths  of  the  Gospel  cannot  be  expressed  in  Attic 
Greek,  it  naturally  occun  to  os  to  ask  whether  tLej  can  be  ex- 
pressed in  any  of  the  languages  of  modem  Europe';'     We  sup- 

*  The  cnlj  fonnditiaa  tat  Ae  ■ingnlH'  ao^aaa  of  tbi«  c«w;  it  (l,tbt  vrrid 
msDDeraf  SL  Paul  in  KanMiaia,  bj  vajr  rf»ti*j|T*i~i,  .pf  ii-»n/fnt.ip»>.»MT 
H  ptcKPt;  and  (3)  hit  k]W  hj  •  ambml  bjpcTbiile  thu  tiie  tidingi  of  ikc 
eooTcrnoo  of  ibe  Romam  ■ml  TliiMsliiBiisi  «m  aprod  tkie^^boal  iht  >iiiU 
(Rom.  L  8 ;  1  Tbets.  L  B). 

pose 
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pose  Mr.  Jowett  would  reply  that  German  is  the  only  tongue  in 
which  they  can  now  be  shadowed  forth. 

Still  more  redolent  of  Transcendentalism  is  the  discovery  that 

'  the  c/eamait  of  Foley's  s^Ie  [in  the  Hora  Pauiints]  has  given  faim  a 
fallacious  advantage  with  the  reader,'  and  tliat  '  the  perspicuity  of  the 
writer  [i,  e.  of  Paley,  not  of  Mr.  Jowett],  which  flatters  the  reader  into 
intelligence,  makes  him  ready  to  admit  what  he  can  so  easily  under- 
fltand.'— i.  109. 

This  is  the  first  time  we  ever  heard  that  the  clear  statement 
of  an  argument  tended  to  hide  its  fallacy.  We  had  fancied  that 
it  was  the  muddy  stream  which  best  concealed  the  rocks  and 
shoals  beneath  its  surface.  We  had  supposed  that  a  cloudy  and 
confused  style  best  screened  the  shifting  of  meanings,  the  ambi- 
gnity  of  middle  terms,  and  the  craft  of  rhetoric.  We  have  been 
told  before,  although  we  never  believed  it,  that  dear  writers  were 
necessarily  shallow.  It  was  reserved  for  Mr.  Jowett  to  establish 
the  principle  that  clearness  is  equivalent  to  fallacy.  We  suppose 
it  follows  conversely  that  obscurity  is  equivalent  to  demonstra- 
tion— in  which  case  it  cannot  be  denied  that  German  meta- 
physicians are  the  most  irrefragable  of  reasoners. 

We  hope,  however,  that  none  of  our  readers  will  suspect  us  of 
joining  in  tlie  indiscriminate  outcry  against  Germany,  which  is 
heard  from  some  of  the  least  reSecting  of  our  religious  contem- 
poraries. The  whole  civilized  world  owes  an  immense  debt  of  gra- 
titude to  German  men  of  letters.  'I'beir  patient  and  honest  in- 
dustry, their  zealous  determination  to  penetrate  to  the  bottom  of 
every  subject  of  their  investigation,  their  untiring  devotion  to  a 
life  of  laborious  truth-seeking,  may  well  shame  our  own  shallow 
and  superficial  research."  And  they  have  been  rewarded  by  a 
rich  harvest  of  trutli  in  almost  every  field  of  human  inquiry. 
The  rest  of  Europe  must  learn  from  them  the  facts  which  form 
the  basis  of  all  historical,  grammatical,  ethnological,  and  eie- 
getical  speculations.  But  though  they  supply  the  materials  for 
the  edifice  of  human  knowledge,  they  are  less  successful  in 
rearing  the  superstructure.  They  want  that  practical  wisdom, 
clear  insiglit,  and  sense  of  proportion  and  congruity,  wliich  are 
essential  to  sucli  a  task.     They  are  rather    the    lexicographers 

*  Tbere  is  much  troth  \a  a  snying  of  Elmslej,  ihc  Greek  critic,  who.  whtn  Jie 
was  asked  '  how  it  was  that  ihe  Germans  btat  (he  Knglisli  in  si;holarhhi|i,'  rrpiiifl, 
*  because  they  never  go  out  to  lea.'  In  point  of  fuct,  a  German  professor  will  toil 
patiently  at  his  desk  for  fourteen  hours  out  of  the  iwemy-four,  never  quittiiis  it 
except  [a  cat  the  simple  meals  which  the  Frau  ProfeuoriiiD  bas  coukL-d  fur  him. 
His  literarj-  work  supplies  to  him  the  place  which  in  the  mind  of  (he  Englithman 
it  shared  by  politics,  society,  and  monev-gelting — engrossing  purEuits,  which 
nsualtj  drive  literature  into  ttie  corner. 

than 
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th«n  tht  encyHopiPilists  of  the  inKll^ct  They  are  not  the  legis- 
ltiti>rs  uf  tlie  buman  understanding,  but  only  cummiss loners  uf  In- 
quivy.  The  most  boosted  fabrks  tlicv  have  raised  have  not 
endured,  but  are  iiiTpetually  tojipling  uier,  undermiDed  by  later 
Mcepticiani,  or  ineitingr  away  into  inisl: — 

'  Cloud-towers  by  ghosily  masons  wrought 
In  shadowy  llioroughfnres  of  Ui(iu.<;}it.' 

Therefore  wc  regret  to  see  a  nrnn  of  Mr.  Jowelt's  ability  1 
captive  by  the  boasted  Mctkud  of  Hegelian  metaphysics ;  a 
method  which  seems  to  us  near  akin  to  that  i^t^^tlx  rnr  n^Xivni 
spoken  of  by  the  Apostle.  Not  that  we  should  have  wished  him 
\KSa  conversant  wilh  German  letters,  but  only  more  familiar  wilii 
&  different  department;  we  wish  that  he  had  devoted  himself 
rather  to  German  criticism  than  to  German  metaphysics  ;  that 
he  had  read  Hegel  less  and  Winer  more. 

We  believe  that  Mr,  Jowell  would  have  been  leas  rendy  to 
follow  his  German  masters  whithersoever  thev  led,  and  that  both 
he  and  Mr.  Williams  would  have  been  more  cautious  in  their 
admissions,  had  they  fully  realized  the  true  nature  of  that  system 
of  infidelity  which  some  of  their  statements  support.  That  sva' 
lem,  H'hich  Neander  truly  calls  'in  every  respect  opposed  to 
Chrisiianity — a  system  which  deifies  the  World  and  Self — 
may  be  named  indilTerenllv  either  I'anlheism  or  Atheism,  cither 
Ultra-idealism  or  Ultra-materialism;  for  these  terms  denote  the 
same  views  under  superficial  or  merely  nominal  differences. 
It  would  be  easy  to  prove  this  substantial  Identity ;  but  at  pre- 
sent we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  that  asjicct  of  the  question 
wliith  bears  immediately  upon  revealed  religion.  In  connexloa 
with  this  subject  the  common  consent  of  mo<iern  Pantheists  may 
be  embodied  in  the  following  series  of  propositions: — 

Axiom  1.  '  All  the  physical  changes  and  ail  the  moral  i.'liwiffi's 
which  occur  throughout  the  universe,  are  unaltembly  determined 
by  antecedent  necessity,  so  that  they  follow  each  other  by  in- 
variable laws.' 

Ax.  1.  Cor.  1.  'The  chaia  of  physical  causation  is  eternal  nad 
excludes  a  ci«ator.' 

Ax.  1.  Cor.  i.  '  A  miracle,  being  by  definition  an  inlerruplioa 
of  the  physical  laws  of  the  universe,  is  imjiossible.' 

Axiom  2.  'The  will  of  God  'a  only  anolhcr  name  far  the  laws 
of  nature,' 

Ax.  2.  Cot.  1.  '  ft  is  absurd  to  suppose  sin  offensive  to  Gnd, 
for  sin  is  a  manifestation  of  the  laws  of  man's  moral  nature,  nnd 
as  such  is  a  part  of  the  will  of  God.' 

Ax.  2.  Cor.   2.  '  All    lelijpons  are  cquully   from  God,  bring 
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equally  developments  of  llie  moral  laws  wUlch  determine  lh» 
moral  progress  of  mankind.'  f] 

Ax.  a.  Cor.  3.  '  Revealetl  RoUgInn  (so  called)  is  identical 
with  Natural  Religion  in  origin  nnd  authority.' 

In  tlicse  articles  of  failli,  Sthellin^  and  Hegel,  Harriet  Mar-  . 
tineau  nnd  Augusts  Comte,  are  all  agreed.     This  agreerncol  wa  ' 
slmll  illustrate  by  some    quotations,  arranged    seriatim   benealli 
each  of  the  articles  in  question.     And  we  shall   then  consider 
how  far  the  Christian  writers  liefiire  us  have  inadverteutly  seeuieil 
to  concur  with  this  conseiisut  injidelium. 

Ax.    1,  '  Ali  the  ji/ii/sical  c/iaiir/es  and  all  the  moral  c/iani/n 
kMc/i  occur  tkrou'/hout  /he  unirerse  are  niiaUernhhj  iteleriniiied  by. 
antecedent  necessity^  so  thai  they  follow  each  other  by  iiivurialtle  \ 
laws'  1 

So  the  idealistic  pantheist  Ficlite  says — 

'  Whatever  aetiially  exists,  exists  of  absolute  necessity,  and  neceasariljr 
exists  in  the  precise  form  In  which  it  does  exi^t.  It  lit  iinpussible  (hat 
U  aliQulil  not  exist,  or  that  it  should  exist  otherwiiie  than  a&  ii  does.'  .  . 
— (^FiclUe  on  the  Origin  of  History,  Lecture  9.)  y 

SoSchellingin  his  'Transcendental  Idealism' views  the  universe 
as  the  necessary  self-evolution  of  the  infinite  mind,  and  Hegel 
regards  it  as  an  eternal  mathematical  process,  or  an  animated 
series  of  pro jKisit ions,  every  step  of  which  is  linked  to  the  pre- 
ceding by  unalterable  law. 

Thus  the  Hegelian  Oken — 

'  Aa  the  whole  of  niathenmtics  emerges  out  of  z«ro,  so  roust  everj-thing 
which  \3  a  singular  have  emerged  fixim  the  eternal,  or  nulhiiig  of 
nature.' — (Physio-Philosophy,  p.  9.) 

Thus  again  Humboldt  in  the  '  Cosmos ' —  ■ 

'In   submitting  physical  phenomena  and  historical  evenla  to    the  I 
exercise  of  the  reflective  faculty,  and  in  ascending  by  reasoning  to  their 
cauiMs,  we  become  more  and  more  penetrated  by  that  ancient  belief  iJiat  j 
the  forces  inherent  in  matter,  and  those  regulating  the  moral  worlds 
exert  their  action  under  the  presence  of  a  primordial  necessity.' 

And  to  the  same  effect  speak  the  disciples  of  materialism,  of 
whom    we    may    take    Miss    Martineau    and   the  author  of  the 
'Vestiges'    as    the   English    exponents.     In    the  words    of  the 
.  latter— 

'  Tiie  human  being,  a  mystery  considered  as  an  individual,  becomes 
a  simple  and  natural  phenomenon  when  considered  in  the  mass.'  And 
'Morals,  tliat  part  of  the  system  of  things  which  seemed  least  under 
natural  regulation  or  law,  is  as  thoroughly  ascertained  to  be  wholly  bo 
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.utile  arrangeraeut  of  the  heavenly  bodies.' — (Mrplanatiotuo/Vei/iffes, 
ip.26.-) 

To  the  snme  ofFect  Martineau  and  jAtkinson  detUre  that 

'  drunk  or  sober,  mad  or  idiot,  a  man  is  at  all  times  the  result  of  his 
niateriol  coridiiion  and  the  influences  withi)iil.  Some  men  are,  us  it 
nere,  a  law  unto  ihemselve^,  while  others  by  their  nature  arc  disposed 
to  thieve  and  lo  murder.  Some  men  are  wolves  by  Iheir  nature,  and 
.flume  arc  lanib.s.  and  it  is  vain  to  talk  of  responsibility,  as  if  men  made 
I  themselves  »hai  tliey  are.  "  Can  the  Ethiopian  ehange  his  skin  or  the 
leopanl  his  spots?  "  ■■  We  do  not  quarrel  with  the  Wone  that  strikes 
us,"  says  liacoii,  nor  shall  we  quarrel  with  man  when  we  know  man's 
lukturc,  and  that  he  merely  exhibits  the  law  of  liis  being.' — {M.andA., 
131.) 

.  '  I  feel  that  I  am  as  completely  the  result  of  my  nature,  and  impelled 
|10  do  what  I  do,  as  the  needle  to  point  to  the  north,  or  the  puppet  lo 
^niore  according  as  the  string  is  pulled.' — (M.  and  A.,  132.) 

It  19  unnecessary  to  quote  Auguste  Comte  on  this  subject, 
since  the  whole  of  his  four  volumes  is  one  continuous  exposition 
of  the  '  Axiom  '  which  we  are  considering.  His  purpose  tlirough- 
out  is  to  show  how  'la  ^ande  notion  dcs  Inis  de  la  nature,' 
*enfin  appliquec  a  I'ctude  mcme  de  I'homme  et  dc  la  sociple,' 
is  certain  ultimately  to  extirpate  '  le  sjsleme  thcologiquc' — 
Contte,  torn,  iii.  p,  271. 

Of  course  we  need  not  say  that  we  believe  Mr,  Jowett  would 
sincerely  repudiate  tlie  views  above  cited.  But  might  not  the 
following  passages  be  interpreted  so  as  to  appear  to  countenance 
lliem  'i* — 

I  '  The  relation  in  which  science  stands  to  us  may  seem  to  bear  but  a 
^Kmote  resemldancQ  to  that  in  which  llie  law  stood  to  the  ajxiBtle  St. 
Paul.  Yet  Ihe  analogj'  is  not  foncifid,  but  real.  Traces  of  physical 
law*  nre  discernible  everywhere  in  the  world  around  us;  even  in  our- 
iflclvcs  also,  whose  souls  are  knit  together  with  our  boilily  frame!>,  whose 
rVidily  frames  are  a  part  of  llie  material  creation.  /(  secmitat  if  nature 
came  eo  ctote  to  iw  as  lo  leave  no  room  for  the  motion  of  our  ivil/  : 
instead  of  the  in  exhaustible  grace  of  God  enabling  us  to  fiiy,  in  the 
language  of  the  Apostle,  "I  can  do  all  things  through  Clirist  that 
strenglheneth  me,''  we  become  more  and  more  the  slaves  of  our  own 
physical  constitution.  And  as  the  consciousness  of  this  liectinies 
stronger,  and  the  contrast  between  fuilh  and  experience  more  vivid, 
there  arises  a  conflict  between  tlie  spirit  and  the  flesh,  nature  and 
grace,  not  unlike  that  of  which  the  Apostle  speaks.  No  ojic  who. 
instead  ot  "  hanging  In  the  pest,"  will  look  forward  to  the  future,  can 
etpe<^t  (hat  natural  science  should  stand  in  the  same  altitude  towards 

revelation  fitly  years  hence  as  at  present Uoublk-ss 

God  has  provided  away  that  the  thought  ofHim  should  not  be  banished 
vol..  xcviii.  NO.  cscv,  M  from 
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from  the  licarls  of  meii.  Aod  habit, and  opioion,  aud  prescriptioa  may 
"  lust  our  linie,"  as  men  say  ;  and  many  motives  may  conspire  to  keep 
our  miiiils  off  the  cimiitig  struggle.  But  if  there  ever  be  n  day  when 
our  preseiit  kuowlt^dge  of  geology,  of  languages,  of  the  race?  and 
religious  of  inankiud,  of  tlie  humau  frame  itself,  shall  be  regurded  as 
tlie  startiNg-p<:riut  of  a  goal  nliicli  has  been  almost  readied,  we  ean 
hardly  auticipate,  from  what  we  alRady  see,  the  nature  of  the  confliet 
that  will  then  arise  between  reason  and  fiiith.  The  cry  of  the  soul  to 
tiod,  "  who  shall  deliver  me  Irum  the  body  of  thb  death,"  may  be  the 
enlraiieo  to  a  new  life.* — ii.  444. 

'  Extending  our  concepiiou  of  Nature  by  fixing  our  minds  solely  on 
its  higliejt  operations,  we  are  reconciled  to  the  tlioughi  that  even  the 
workings  of  our  iiearla  and  the  actsof  our  lives  are  subject  to  this  order; 
and  tlmt  wonderful  as  the  human  wilt  is,  nature,  or  the  God  of  nature, 
will  [ioi  allow  it  to  interfere  with  the  structure  of  the  world  in  which 
it  is  placed.  

'  Looking  at  ourselves  from  within,  we  seem  to  be  the  heirs  of  a 
boundless  freedom ;  with  a  glance  at  the  material  world  "  our  nerv«s 
are  all  chained  up  in  alabosler."  Hxiug  our  minds  again  oii '•  those 
portions  of  matter  in  which  we  are  more  nearly  inlerestwd,"  wc  seem  to 
lie  the  subjects  of  an  imperfect  necessiiy.  Turning  our  thoughts  li> 
others,  were  it  not  for  the  Ulusiou  of  their  resemblance  to  ourselves, 
mere  observatiou  would  probably  lead  us  to  regard  their  volition  in  the 
same  way  that  we  think  of  the  niotiou  of  animals.  What  Is  the  in- 
ference '!  It  is  tiiis,  that  so  wavering  and  indetinile  a  sense  as  our  own 
internal  consciousness  cannot  be  brought  as  a  witne^  against  facta  of 
outwaril  experience.  These  remain  as  they  are,  wiiethcr  we  admit 
tiiem  or  not.  Still  we  cannot  deny  that  there  are  two  ways  in  which 
the  world  within  and  the  world  witliout  may  be  considered.  We  may 
set  a  great  gulf  between  them ;  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  pass  from  one 
to  the  other,  opposing  God  to  man,  mind  and  matter,  soul  and  body. 
We  may  speak  of  mind  aa  the  correlative  of  matter,  and  describe  the 
soul  aAer  the  analogy  of  the  body.  Uorality  and  religion  ol'len  teem 
to  require  tiiat  we  retain  such  dislinctioos,  even  in  oppoiitio"  to  fx- 
perifnce.  Or  we  may  regard  these  pairs  nf  oppositcs  as  patitnff  into 
one  aiiot/ter;  llie  oppnsitton  of  the  will  nf  God,  and  t/iefref  agrncif  of 
man,  bring  lost  in  the  idea  of  a  communion  of  the  Creiilor  ulith  Hit 
cTfiitiircs ;  that  of  soul  and  body  in  a  higher  conceplitm  of  nature  t 
that  of  necessili/  and  freedom  in  the  notion  of  law,  which  secint  to  par- 
take  'of  both:— a.  50S. 

Tlie  preceding  '  Axiom '  obviously  invulves  the  following 
corollary: — 

As.  1.  Cor.  1.  '  Tlie  chain  of  physical  causalion  is  eternal,  and 
CJclnelen  a  creator.' 

Tiiis  is  espressed  by  Fichte  as  follows : — 

■  If,  therefore,  any  cue  should  say  that  the  world  might  also  not 
exist— that  at  one  time  it  actually  did  not  exist — that  at  another  time 
it  arose  out  of  nothiug — that  it  came  into  existence  by  au  arbitrary  ant 
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of  (ichI,  which  acl  be  might  have  left  undune  had  lie  so  plea^etl,  it  la 
jii«t  llie  same  as  if  be  ^Lould  «ay  that  God  miglit  abo  not  exHX. — (hat 
nl  <mu  lime  be  actually  diii  not  exist— that  at  auotbcr  time  he  came 
into  existence  out  of  non-existence,  and  determined  himseir  to  be  by 
ail  arbiiraiy  act  of  will,  which  he  might  have  left  uncIoDe  had  he  so 

E leased Has  man    been    created  ?     Tlien  lie  could    uot 
live  been  present,  at  least  with  consciousness,  at  thai  event,  or  been 
able  to  obi^erve  how  he  pns^ed  over  from  nna-existence  into  existence  ; 

nor  can  he  relate  it  as  a  fiti't  to  posterity As  to  the 

origin  of  the  world  and  of  the  human  race,  neither  the  philosopher  nor 
the  historian  has  anything  to  say , fur  there  is  nbsolaltly  »o  such  origin; 
there  19  only  the  one  itecesaary  being  raised  aboveall  time.* — (^Oriytnqf 
tfislori/,  Lecture  9.) 

So,  according  to  the  oracle  of  Miss  .MiiTtineau — 

'  Philosophy  finds  no  God  in  uiiture  ;  no  pefponni  being  or  creator ; 
nor  see*  the  want  of  any  ;  nor  has  a  God  revealed  liiurself  niitacu- 
loii*ly  ;  for  the  idea  is  in  the  mind  of  most  savage  nations,  because  niider 
like  igiionineL-  like  effects  will  recur.  The  human  mind,  whenever 
placed  under  similar  circumstances  of  ignorance,  will  form  similar  cou- 
ceptJDtia,  and  have  Himilar  longings  aud  superstitious.'— (^.  and  A,, 
173.) 

'  There  is  no  theory  of  a  God,  of  an  author  of  nature,  of  an  origin 
of  the  universe,  whicli  is  not  utterly  repugnant  to  my  faculties.' — (M, 
aadA.,2\1.) 

Tbc  same  author  innkes  ttie  fidloivin^  remarks  upon  the  evi- 
dence of  a  Creator  derived  from  final  causes  ; — 

'Thus  deluding  themselvea,  ihey  wander  after  final  causes,  and  by 
an  inverted  reason  see  their  own  iinuce  In  nature,  and  imagine  riesign 
and  a  dcsiirncT,  creation  and  a  Creator  ;  as  if  the  laws  of  matter  wure 
Iiul  fuiiilamtnlal  and  suflieiciit  in  themselves,  and  design  were  not 
huniai).  and  simply  ait  imitation :  or.  as  Bncon  de-signates  it,  "a 
memory  with  an  application.''  To  ciill  Nature's  doings,  and  the  titnew 
anil  form  of  thingpi  design,  is  al^urd.  Man  liNi^ns;  Nature  is.' — (^M. 
and  A.,  176.) 

We  regret  to  say  tliat  Mr,  Jowett  not  only  echoes  this  often- 
rrl'uted  objection,  but  enters  into  a  long  dissertation  to  prove  the 
futility  of  the  teleogicnl  argument,  wliiih  seems  to  show  that 
lie  liiinsclf  dues  not  comprehend  It.*  For  instance,  he  mils  it 
'a  defect  in  the  argument'  t.liat  it  '  (i»c9  our  minds  on  ihnse 
parts  of  the  world  which  exhibit  marks  of  desig^i,  and  withdraws 
us  from  those  in  which  marks  of  design  seem  to  fail  ; '  and  n|;ain, 


*  Wc  nre  aurpriied  ta  find  Mr.  Jowett  stlribuiing  the  inTcadoQ  of  this  Argu- 
ment 10  Arietoile  (p,  407);  <ro  sUoulil  lia»tt  llinughl  every  oiui  most  hne  reiuem- 
tHTi-il  tlie  wull-k»gwu  psHogi;  in  (be  '  MriiiDruliilin,'  where  SocnitM  11  Tcpreiiuled 
as  cmplDyiajj  il, 
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that  '  it  leads  us  to  suppose  that  all  things  are  made  in  the  best 
manner  possible,'  As  though  a  man  should  call  it  a  defect  in 
the  argument  of  the  Asses  Brldgo  that  it  has  led  some  mistaken 
persons  to  suppose  that  tliej-  had  squared  the  circle.  Again,  be 
objects  to  it  as  giving 'an  imperfctl  tonceptton  of  the  Divine 
Being' — as  if  any  one  ever  supposed  that  it  could  give  a  perfect 
conreplion  of  the  Divine  Being.  Bui  his  main  ohjeiliun  is  the 
same  ivhich  has  heen  so  often  made  and  answered,  that  we  are 
amazed  at  meeting  it  once  more  in  his  pnges.     He  says  : 

'In  die  case  of  a  work  of  art  it  [the  argumeNt]  lias  an  intellig'ihlo 
meaning;  what  meauiiig  cm  we  attach  lo  it  iii  liie  cose  of  natural 
objt'cis?  As  certainly  0,1  the  man  who  found  a  ivalch  or  piece  of 
meeharism  on  the  sea  shore  would  coticlude,  "  here  are  marks  uf  liesiffn, 
indications  of  an  intelligent  artist."  so  ceriaiidy,  if  he  came  across  llie 
meanest  or  the  higjiest  of  ilie  works  of  nature,  would  he  inlur,  '"  this 
was  lint  made  by  mnn,  nor  by  any  human  art  and  skill."  He  sees  at 
first  sight  that  the  sea-weed  beneath  his  feel  is  something  different  in 
kind  from  the  pruductions  of  man,  Wlmt  should  lead  him  lo  say,  lliat 
in  the  same  sense  that  man  made  the  watch  Gudmade  the  scu-wced?' — 
ii.407. 

To  which  it  may  suffice  to  give  the  reply  made  by  Dr.  Whcwell 
twenty  years  ago  : — 

'  How  came  we  to  know  the  existence  of  human  design  and  purpo-^ 
atjirsi,  or  at  all?  "What  we  ree  around  iis  are  certain  appearitticw, 
things,  succesfiions  of  events.  How  canio  we  ever  to  ascribe  to  of/ier 
men  the  tlimight  and  will  of  whieli  we  are  conscious  ourselves?  How 
do  we  come  to  believe  that  there  arc  other  men  ?  How  are  we  led  lo 
elevate  in  our  conceptions  some  of  tiie  objects  which  we  |)erceive  into 
persona?  No  doubt  their  actions,  their  words,  induce  us  to  do  this. 
We  feel  thai  such  actions,  such  events,  niost  be  eoiinecied  by  consci- 
ousness and  personality  ;  liiat  the  actions  are  not  the  actions  uf  tilings 
but  of  persons.  In  arriving  at  such  knowledge  we  are  aided  only  by 
our  own  consciousness  of  what  tliought,  purpose,  will  are;  and  pos- 
sessing this  regulative  principle,  we  so  decipher  and  interpret  the 
complex  appearances  around  us — that  we  receive  irresistibly  i!ie  per- 
suasion of  the  existence  of  other  men,  with  ikought,  and  tcill,  and  pur- 
pose like  our  own.  And  just  in  the  same  mauncr,  when  wu  oliserve  the 
adjustment  of  the  parts  of  the  human  frame  to  each  other  and  lo  ihe 
elements,  ihe  relation  of  ihe  properties  of  the  earth  lo  those  of  its  inha- 
bitants, or  of  tlie  physical  to  the  iiwfal  nature  of  man,  we  infer  the 
eiistence  <if  a  personal  Creator.  ,  .  ,  , 

'If  any  one  ever  went  so  far  in  scepticism  as  to  doubt  the  enislence 
of  any  oilier  person  than  himself,  he  might  (as  for  as  tliis  ai^umeut  ii 
conccmed'l  reject  the  being  of  God.' 

Mr.  Jowett  goes  on  to  refute  all  the  other  common  arguments 
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for  tlie  bein^  of  a  God  (which   are  all  more  nr  less  inconsislent 
wilh  the  Hegelian  conception),  and  Ilien  condudet  {p.  410) — 

'  The  argiiineiiis  from  first  or  final  causes  will  not  bear  (lie  lesla  of 
ninderii  mt:ta physical  inquirers,  T/i''  moxl  highhi  educated  minds  are 
abore  them,  the  unedaeatcd  cannot  he  made  to  fomprrhend  lliem.' 

Wc  slioiild  have  tbought  the  nninJs  of  those  writers  who,  >ii  the 

Sreaeut  day,  have  urged  the  argument  fritin  final  causes,  including 
rouffham,  Herschcl,  Whewell,  Sedgwick,  and  Owen,  were  not 
amonjj;  the  least  highly  educated  of  inir  generation.  But  this  is 
a  matter  of  opinion.  Mr.  Jewell's  other  assertion,  that  'the 
uneducated  cannot  be  made  lo  comprehend'  that  argument,  is 
■  mjy  a  fresh  proof  that  the  seclusion  of  the  cloister  has  hindered 
him  from  estimating  the  forces  which  act  upon  the  common 
understanding.  We  can  venture  to  assure  him,  that  by  the  great 
mass  of  his  countrymen  the  argument  from  design  is  held  irresia- 
tthly  conclusive;  that  none  is  more  easily  compreheudcHl  by  the 
poor ;  and,  moreover,  that  if  be  were  to  succeed  in  convincing 
mankind  in  general  of  its  futility,  be  would  produce  a  larger 
crop  of  atheists  than  the  world  has  ever  witnessed. 

We  now  rume  to  the  secund  of  the  abuve-mentioned  corol- 
laries, viz.: — 

Ax.  1.  Cor.  2.  ^A  miracle,  being  by  definition*  an  interruption 
oftlu  phi/tical  laits  of  the  iiitiveme,  it  impouible.' 

On  this  subject  the  following  is  the  utterance  of  the  Hegelian 
8lrauss ; — 

'We  may  summarily  reject  all  miracles,  prophecies,  narratives  of 
angek  anil  of  demons,  and  ihe  like,  as  »iniply  impossible,  and  irrecoo- 
cileable  wlili  the  known  oiid  universal  laws  which  govern  ibe  course  of 
events.* 

And  lo  the  same  effect  his  brother  idealist  Emerson : 

'The  word  Miraele,  as  pronounced  by  Christian  churches,  gives  a 
folse  impre.wion — it  is  Momler.'- — (Emerson's  Christian  Teacher.) 

The  opinion  of  Miss  Martineau  is  equally  summary  : 

'1  liolJ  tliat  there  never  has  bc«n  or  can  be  any  miracle  or  iuter- 
ruption  of  tlie  laws  of  nature.'  , 

"  ll  has  bcm  (-(tea  rcDiarkcd  ihat  this  cmnnminlefimliou  of  atnirBrlc  isfsully. 
So  Colcrid^  eidoiou  ■Susjjensioii^La'uf^Nalnn— BIms  me!  n  rhnpler  woiiM 
be  nnuired  fur  Ihe  oiplBnaiion  of  i-ueh  trvi-ral  woni  in  ihe  ilefiiiition.  imd  lillls 
l«s  tluui  o!ii  nisei  CI  n'S  for  its  appUcation  in  anj  out  iiisi»ni;i'.' — ;  iVVn  ea  Eiglitli 
Diviiif.  ii.  a;'.)  lie  pnwi'i-ds  lo  give  it  definilioii  of  his  own,  nhicli  n  liublv  It) 
nnrlii  the  torn-:  oliji.'ctioii»  with  that  whiclihe  rtjccti.  DithupHniK-r  hu  ohwtTfd 
that  miracln  may  rt'iilly  be  not  impeosioiis  of  ihi'  Inwf  of  naturv.  but  msiiifnla- 
tioiis  or  cerUiin  more  geairnl  lawi ;  tiiid  Mr.  liabbngi'  baa  illuetntril  lliit  vieir  in 
fail  '  Ninlli  Rridfrewstcr  Treatise.'  b;  eliowing  from  hit  calculatiug  macliini'  bo* 
■n  inlermiiii-nt  law  r»;  appear  lo  Iw  a  TioUUuo  of  lav. 
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And  again : 

'  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  and  impossible  as  it  may  teem  lu  m> 
lOHny,  tlie  Clirisiian  religion  is  iri  fiitl,  and  "ill  soon  be  gT^ntmlly  re- 
^  flignisetl  as  no  better  llian  an  old  u.-ije's /alite,' — (Martineau  and  A(h., 
239,  241.) 

In  order  to  meet  such  Tiews,  and  g'et  rid  of  such  objec-tions, 
many  apologists  for  relision  in  modern  times  have  tried  lo  ron- 
strucl  a  Christianitj-  without  miracles,  Ami  some  wlio  iiave 
themselves  firmly  believed  the  Christian  miratles,  jjave  vet  been 
very  anxinus  lo  eliminate  them  from  the  'evidences'  of  Chris- 
tianity. Coleridge  ivas  the  first  in  England  to  set  this  fashion, 
in  which  he  has  been  followed  by  so  many  in  recent  limes,  who 
have  repeated  his  masim,  ihnt  'the  doctrine  proves  the  miracle, 
and  not  ihe  miracle  the  doctrine.'  We  need  not  now  inquire 
into  Ibe  degree  of  truth  which  ihis  opinion  may  conlain.  But 
we  must  express  our  sorrow  tiiot  it  should  have  led  to  a  tone  of 
depreeinlion  and  disparagemeni,  which  some  even  among  Chris- 
tian writers  do  not  hesitate  to  adopt  concerning  the  external 
evidences  of  Christianily.  Thus,  Mr,  Willinma,  in  the  work 
before  119,  slates,  limt  those  who  agree  with  him  'would  never 
be  so  jllogic.Tl  as  to  make  these  reitiole  and  ojien  obscureli/  attoitcd 
evfnfs  the  proof  of  things  being  true  which  they  know  l.iy  expe- 
rience.' {Rnlional  Godliness,  p.  398.)  Whence  il  would  seem  to 
follow  that  nothing  can  be  a  Christian  truth  which  we  cannot 
'  know  by  experience.'  In  the  same  spirit  Mr.  Jowett  repeats 
that  '  Miracles  are  not  ap]>ealed  to  singly  in  Scripture  as  evi- 
dences of  religion,  in  the  same  way  that  they  have  been  used  by 
m<Mlem  writers.'  The  qualification  makes  it  difficult  to  deal 
with  this  assertion;  but  it  is  certainly  ^jrimayiicf'e  opposed  to 
the  fact  that  our  Lord  is  frequently  represented  in  the  Gospels  as 
appealing  lo  bis  miracles  in  proof  of  bis  divine  commission ;  and 
not  less  so  to  the  practice  of  St.  Paul,  who,  in  writing  to  the 
Corinthians,  makes  miracles  a  proof  of  his  npostleship  (2  Cor. 
xii.  12)  ;  and  appeals  lo  the  same  test  as  an  evidence  of  tho 
truth  of  his  teaching  to  the  Galatians,  in  a  passage  which  is 
paraphrased  by  Mr.  Jowelt  himself  as  follows:  'I  say  then 
again,  did  he  who  supplied  you  the  Spirit,  and  gave  you  mira- 
culous powers,  work  by  the  deeds  of  the  law,  or  by  the  hearing 
of  failh.'  (Gal.  iii.  5] 

We  now  come  to  the  second  '  Axiom,'  namely  : 

As,  2,  '  Tlie  will  of  God  is  only  another  name  for  the  lawt  of 
nature.' 

Fichte,  Srhelling,  and  Hegel,  ootwitlislanding  their  minor 
differences,  all  unite  in  the  opinion  of  the  last,  that '  Apart  from 
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tlie  univprae  is  tin  Gwl.'  The  most  jiopular  espnsilnv  of  Trans- 
rradf^ntalism  in  our  own  languag;c  expresses  lliis  view  in  his 
Tivid  manner  as  follows; — 

'  AJl  tlie  uDivurse  over,  there  is  but  one  tiling;.  This  old  two-faee 
vreabtr-ereatuTt,  mind- matter,  rigltt-icrong,  of  wliieli  any  ptopoBilion 
Duy  be  aiSrmetl  or  denied,' — (Eniersuji,  JiMay  on  Nominalial  and 
Rfalul.) 

'The  true  doctrine  of  omnipresence  is,  that  God  reappears  with  ail 
his  ]«irts  in  every  moss  and  cobweb.  The  value  of  'he  universe  con- 
trives to  iliroff  ilsetf  iiilo  every  point.  If  the  good  is  there,  so  is  the 
«vi].  If  the  alfinity,  so  ihe  repulsion  ;  if  the  force,  so  the  limitation.' 
— (Emerson,  Eatay  on  Compeiuatioii.') 

So  the  oracle,  or  S«i/x<uv,  of  Miss  Martineau  declares — 

'I  cannot  believe  in  a  manufucturing  God  as  implied  in  the  idea  of 
a  Creator  and  a  creation;  nor  caji  I  believe  in  any  beginning  or  end  to 
tin;  operalioiis  of  nature.  The  cause  in  nature  or  of  nature  is  eternal 
aiid  immutable.  Tlie  earth  and  stars  may  pass  away  into  other  Ibrms, 
but  the  law  is  eternal.  Man,  animals,  |>luots,  ^trnie^,  are  cuiisefjuenlly 
ill  nature.  Tlir  min/iof  man,  the  iiislincU  of  iiHimaU,  the  si/uipatkU* 
{to  to  speak')  nfplmUit,  and  l/u  pm/ierlietoffioiiet,  are  rtatilta  of  mate- 
rial flrrehpjiient — tlml  develnpmr/it  ilielf  being  a  result  of  the  proper' 
ties  of  matter,  and  the  iithrfriil  cause  and  principle,  which  ia  the  iaiit 
of  matter.' — {M.  and  A.,  240.) 

Such  are  the  utterances  of  a  system  wbicb,  as  Neaniler  truly 
snys,  is  the  direct  antithesis  of  Christianilj.  Vet  it  might  be 
thought  by  a  bastv  reader  that  they  received  some  countenance 
from  the  following  passage: — 

'  Past  and  present  strive  together  in  our  raiiiiJs  ;  the  modes  of  thought 
which  tee  have  derived  from  Scripture  and  from  antiquity  aie  at  rari- 
ance  icith  the  language  of  science.  It  is  our  duty  as  Christians  and  as 
reoMin&ble  beings  lo  lay  aside  siicl)  illtuiont.  Language  and  religious 
feeling  supply  many  blinds  which  wc  may  interpose  between  outselves 
and  truth.  But  there  ia  no  resting-place  until  we  adniit  freely  that 
the  laws  of  nature  atid  the  Kill  of  the  God  of'  nature  are  aisoliUef;/ 
ieUntiral.' — ii.  413. 

When  Mr.  Jowctl  wrote  this,  he  aurcly  forgot  that  the  exist- 
ence of  moral  evil  is  '  a  law  of  nature,'  but  yet  cannot  be  sup- 
posed a  part  of  '  the  will  of  God '  by  those  who  ore  taught  to 
pray  '  Deliver  us  from  evil,'  He  also  could  not  have  rrmem- 
bercd  that  those  who  hold  the  axiom  which  he  seems  here  to 
concede,  virtually  identify  Gotl  with  the  Devil,  by  deducing 
from  it  the  following  consequence: — 

Ax,  2,  Cor.  1.  '  /( is  abmird  to  xuppiue  «n  offeiuive  to  God; 
for  tin  U  a  manifeslntion  of  the  laics  of  man  t  moral  nature,  and  ai 
Kick  it  a  part  of  the  iciliiif  God.' 
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This  was  a  favourite  sentiment  of  Ihc  Ponlheislic  Goethe,  and 
it  lias  beca  rendered  familiar  to  the  En^lisli  public  liy  his  dis- 
ciple Mr.  Carlyie,'  in  his  essays  and  elsewhere.  So  we  read  id 
Hare's  Life  of  Sterling, — 

'  I  finil  in  all  my  conversations  with  B.  [Mr.  Carl3'!e],  that  liis  fun- 
damental position  is  the  good  of  evil.  He  is  for  ever  quotiiiji  Goethe's 
epigram  abmit  the  idleness  of  wt/i/iiiiff  to  jump  off  one's  thade.' — i.  74. 

On  the  same  theme  Emerson  copiously  deelaiins  after  this 
fashion : — 

'  Nature  as  we  know  her  i»  tia  taint.  The  lighlK  of  the  Church,  Ihe 
ascetics.  Geiitous,  and  Grahainites,  she  does  not  distinn;uHh  by  any 
favour:  ehe  cumed  eating  and  drinking,  and  tinning.  Her  dar- 
liugs,  the  great,  tlie  strong,  the  beautiful,  are  not  children  of  our  law  ; 
do  not  come  out  of  the  Sunday  school;  nor  weigh  their  food,  nor 
punctually  keep  the  commandments.  ^  we  will  be  strong  with  fier 
Hrength,  we  must  not  harbour  such  disconsohite  cptucieiices,  borrowed, 
too,  from  the  consciences  of  other  nations.  We  must  set  up  llie  strong 
present  tense  against  all  the  rumours  of  wrath,  jiosl  or  to  eorae.' — 
(Emerson  on  Spiritual  Laws.) 

^  My  friend  suggested :  "  Uut  tl)e«c  impulses  may  he  from  below, 
not  from  above."  I  replied,  they  do  not  seem  to  me  to  be  such  :  but 
if  I  iiio  the  devil's  child,  I  will  live,  then,  for  ilie  devil ;  no  law  can  be 
sacreil  lu  me  bill  (hat  of  my  nature :  gond  and  bad  are  but  names,  veri/ 
readilt/  transferable  to  that  or  this.  The  only  right  is  »liat  is  after 
my  constitution ;  llie  only  wrong,  wliat  is  agaiust  it.  .  .  .  Itly  life  \s 
not  an  apologj',  buta  life:  it  is  for  itself,  and  not  for  a  spectacle.  I 
much  prefer  tl)at  it  should  be  of  a  lower  strain,  so  it  be  genuine  and 
equal,  than  ihat  it  should  be  glittering  and  unsteady.  .  .  .  Iknowtbat 
for  myself  it  makes  no  riiflcrence  whether  I  do  or  forlwar  these  actions 
which  are  reckoned  excellent ;  I  cannot  con^ejil  to  pay  fur  a  privilege 
where  I  have  intrinsic  right.' — (Emerson  on  Self-reliance.) 

Miss  Martineau,  we  need  scarcely  say,  entirely  e<iincides  in 
the  same  view: — 

'  Knowledge  sees  no  more  sin  in  a  crooked  disposition  than  in  the 
crooked  stick  in  the  water,  or  in  a  humpback,  or  a  squint.  Igtjoranee 
conceives  its  will  to  be  free;  a  strange  arrogance,  if  it  could  see  it. 
Knowledge  recognises  universal  law,  and  that  nothing  can  be  free,  or 
by  chance;  no,  not  even  God  ;  but  that  God  is  tlie  subsloiice  uf  law, 
and  origin  of  all  things.' — (.V.  and  A,,  141.) 

'  Of  enurse,  as  a  part  of  nature,  as  a  creature  of  necessity,  ax  go- 
verned by  law,  man  is  neither  selfish  nor  unselfish,  neither  good  nor 
evil,  worthy  nor  unworthy,  but  simply  nature,  and  what  is  possible  to 
nature,  ami  could  not  be  otherwise.'— -(^.  and  A.,  232.) 

Mr.  Jowett  expresses  liimself  on  this  subject  as  follows : — 
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'  He  [GUkI]  is  within  and  \rithout  at  the  auue  time  ;  pretent  in  our 
good  fictions  in  one  way  ;  aim  in  our  ei^il  actions  in  aiiullier  tea  if ;  as 
llie  Aiilhor  of  goort,  and  ilie  Peritiitt«r  of  evil ;  *  the  Foiiiitaid  of  aU 
pitysical,  moral,  and  spiriluol  laws  ;  or  rather,  as  we  nay  »a\,  the  law 
iif  all  other  laws,  the  person,  idea,  principle,  fact,  )ii  which  they  are 
gathered  up.'— ii.  501. 

'  Id  mtwiem  times  we  say  God  is  not  the  cause  of  evil :  lie  only 
allows  it :  it  is  ft  part  of  hin  inoral  KOVemnient,  incidental  to  his  gene- 
ral laws.  Without  coiiiideriag  tite  inlimaU  union  of  good  and  evil  in 
t!ir  henrl  of  'HUit,  or  the  manner  in  which  moral  evil  itself  connects 
with  |iliy!.ical,  we  seek  only  to  remuve  it,  as  far  as  po^ihle,  in  our  lan- 
irnaae  and  modes  of  conception  from  the  Autiior  of  good.  The  Goxpel 
Annicv  nothing  of  them  modern  philosophical  distinctions,  though  re- 
volting, as  impious,  from  Ilit-  notion  tlint  God  can  tenipt  man.  T^e 
mode  cfl/ioughl  nfthe  Apottlc  is  still  the  name  ax  that  implied  in  the 
aphorism  : — "  Qiirm  Ztcus  vull  perdere,  priwi  ilcinentat."  ' — ii.  58, 

We  c*nnot  quote  this  jiassag^e  without  an  earnest  protest 
a^inst  the  Inst  assertion.  Surely  Mr.  Juwett  could  not  have 
Diatlc  it,  bad  lie  written  down  the  apbodsm  in  English  instead  of 
XaIJr  : — '  God  first  maddens  itw  tnan  whum  he  wtaltes  to  destroy'  I 
Is  this  the  doctrine  of  llic  Gospel  ?  Is  lUis  the  thought  of  the 
Apostle  ?  Does  he,  indeed,  tcacb  us  that  God  is  worse  than  the 
De%il?  Or  is  it  any  justification  of  such  an  assertion  that  St. 
Paul  describes  God  as  punishin<7  stn  tiy  the  infliction  of  judicial 
blindness?  Flave  not  all  moralists,  from  Aristotle  don'n(vards, 
recognised  the  existence  of  the  law  by  which  the  repetition  of 
sin  is  punished  by  hopeless  subjugation  to  habitual  vice?  And 
i*  there  any  further  difliciilty  in  this  doctrine  than  that  neces- 
sarily involved  in  the  existence  of  evil?  a  difficulty  which  we 
do  not  pretend  with  Hegel  to  render  comprehensible  by  any 
logical  formula,  but  which  we  need  not  increase  by  making  God 
himself  the  minister  of  sin. 

It  may  be  added  thnt  those  who  bold  the  Pantheistic  doctrine 
that  God  is  the  autlior  of  evil,  cannot  consislently  object  to  anT 
doctrine  of  any  religion  whatever,  on  the  ground  of  its  contra- 
dicting our  ideas  of  morality;  for  no  doctrine  can  so  utterly 
contradict  our  itieas  of  morality  as  this. 

\Vv  now  proceed  to  consider  a  further  consequence  of  the  pre- 
ceding principle,  namely, — 

Ax.  2.  Cor,  2.  '  All  religions  are  eijualli/  from  God,  being 
tqnalli/  developments  of  tlie  moral  laws  which  determine  the  moral 
prof/ress  of  manhiiiJ.' 

This  is  thus  enunciated  by  Emerson : — 

to  BnothpTplncffvcl.  ii.  p.  59.)Mr.  Jowctt  says  that  lie  ngfCW  ihp  iliilinclioB 
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between  God  coB<i»jr  lud  God  nmiiflfinij  evil. 
pcrmill«d  to  a  Iwlii-ter  ia  the  ■  Dorlrine  of  Conlradiclion.' 
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'  Our  colossal  theologies  of  Judnism,  CliriKlUm,  Biiddliijin,  Molio- 
aetisni,  are  tlie  nectssary  and  slnictural  action  of  Uie  liuiiian  mind.' — 
r\Eraersoii's  Representalive  Mm.") 

Sterling,  the  faitHful  disciple  of  Sclielling,  gives  the  opinion 
of  hiiDscIf  and  bis  master  as  follows: — 

'  All  beliefs  have  follnwerl  each  other,  in  the  liialory  of  llie  world, 
nceordiii^  to  a  fixed  law,  and  are  connpcteti  by  the  cflTue  nilh  all  the 
circmin'tance*  of  each  generation  ;  and  in  obedience  to  this  law  iliey 

I  emerge,  nnfuld  llieniselves,  pass  away,  or  arc  Iransniuled   inlo  utW 

I  modes  of  failii.'— (Hare's  Slcrlhig,i.  281.)' 

And,  as  usual,  these  TranscendcnlnlUts  ore  in  perfect  hannony 

with  the  material isinc;  Marlineau,  who  thus  pronounces; — 

'  In  malerial  conditions  I  find  ihe  origin  of  all  religions,  all  plii- 
losophlci,  all  opinions,  all  virlnca,  and  "  spiritual  conditions  and  in- 
fluence'." ill  the  Kanie  manner  that  I  find  llie  ongin  of  all  iliseuses 
and  of  all  inanities  in  material  condilions  anii  causes.  1  li.ive  foi- 
luwed  bacon 'a  method,  because  there  is  no  other  that  can  lead  to  OKJ 
discovery  and  practical  result,  or  represent  nature.' — (M.  and  A.,  8.) 

Mr.  Jowett  compares  the  laws  of  the  moral  with  the  laws  of 
the  physical  world  thus: — 

'  The  second  [the  Progress  of  Slind]  has  been  regarded,  even  in  our 

own  day,  as  a  series  of  errors  capriciously  invented  by  the  ingenuity 

of  individual  men.     IVc  [t.  e.  HegeUan  philosophers]  know  it  to  have 

I  a  law  of  its  own,  a  continuous  order  tohieh  caimat  be  inverttil ;  •  not 

I  to  be  coTifoiindcii  with,  yet  not  wholly  separate  from  the  law  of  nature 

■  and  the  will  of  Gi>d.' — ii.  414. 

'  The  same  harmony  and  regularity  extend  also  In  the  religions  of 
mankind.  Why  should  it  be  thought  a  thing  incredible  tliat  God  should 
give  law  and  order  to  the  spiritual  no  less  than  the  natural  creation? 
that  ihc  same  strata  or  singes  should  be  observable  in  the  religions  no 
less  than  the  languages  of  mankind,  as  in  the  elmcture  of  the  earth.' — 
ii.  411. 

'Nor  should  the  want  of  monilily  in  the  oldest  heathen  religions  he 
regarded  as  equivalent  lo  immorality,  but  rather  as  something  different 
in  kind.  So  imconsciotis  are  they  that  we  cannot  even  venture  to  eeo- 
Bure  tiiem  for  their  indecency.' — ii.  397. 

To  all  this  we  will  give  the  following  answer,  from  an  author 
who  mast  be  familiar  to  Mr,  Jowett.     Herodotus  ihas  describes 


*  If  it  Iw  iTDc  Ihnl  ibc  hwr  of  mail's  moral  and  religions  pmgrcs*  ate  ibiu 
vnnlt-.TCibl]' fixed  by  ihc  vill  of  Goil.  Iiow  n rung  it  must  l>e  lo  Ditrmpt  the  con- 
vpraion  of  henllien  tuvnges.  For.  in  iiid)  B  csso,  the  missionnry,  if  he  succeed. 
.adimllf  dblurbs  llie  dcti^E  of  Proviileaee.  and  iuJdcDlj'  ttnnirem  the  barharoos 
nctptr  latluiH  from  otic  exttfiniiy  of  the  scsli.-  to  anollier,  witbuui  suffcrini;  ihtrm 
I  te  pus  tliRiiigli  liio  JLlarri'Ditie  -51™!!)!  orstayei'  which  the  lows  ol  [iiogrwi 
require, 
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the  worship  of  Pan  as  it  was  celebraled  by  rcrttin  Ej^vptian 
Pantheists: — KaXiiru  8  «  Tpaytt  xsii  o  Wit  Ai')ft«rTi»'Ti  MttJMr. 
'c.yiyiTi     S'    fir'   ifctfy     toEto    to     TtWi'   yi/icuiii      TdaYoc      iixinyiT'i 

•ANA<I)ANiON.-//er«/.  ii.  46. 

Can  nc  reallv  suppose  tlint  tlie  unnnliiral  bcsfialil}'  anil  wli  ked- 
ness  of  such  idolatry  as  ihis,  wbicb  vie  dare  aol  cvca  Ut^sciibc  m 
vay  Unsiiagc  of  Christendom,  but  must  veil  in  the  obscurity  of 
a  heathen  tongue, — can  we  imagine  that  this  was,  indeeil,  a 
man i testation  of  spiritunl  laws,  given  bv  God  to  man  ?  Or, 
agnin,  can  we  think  that  the  infernal  cruelties  of  idol.itrous  rites, 
their  human  sacrifices,  their  burning  and  burying  alive  of  men 
and  women — can  wc  think  these  diabolical  atrocities  were  the 
necessar)  steps  of  a  process  ordained  by  the  fountain  of  love? 
As  well  might  wc  say  that  the  tortures  ol  the  Inquisition  were  a 
necessary  development  of  Christianity.  Is  it  not  easier  and 
more  philosophical  to  suppose  such  things  the  work  of  a  dis- 
turbing power  in  nature  or  in  humanity,  dilfercnl  from  and  hostile 
to  the  will  of  God?  Bo  we,  indeed,  gain  a  higher  rooceplion 
of  the  physical  or  moral  uniycrse  bv  confounding  God  with  the 
Devil  ? 

The  next  proposition  in  the  system  we  are  illustrating  is  the 
following: — 

Ax.  2.  Cor.  3.  '  Revealed  religion  (so  called)  is  identical 
wil/i  niitiiral  religion  in  origin  and  in  aiUkorify.' 

The  infidel,  of  course,  supposes  thnt  what  wc  call  revealed 
rdigiun  is  nothing  more  than  one  of  the  forms  in  which  man's 
instinct  of  worship  displ.-iys  itself.  If  he  admits  the  truth  of  any 
of  its  teaching,  he  refers  such  truths  with  Mr.  F.  Newman  to  a 
faculty  of  '  spiritual  insight,'  or  with  Mr.  T.  Parker  to  (he 
'absolute  religion.' 

So  Mr,  Emerson — 

'  We  distinguish  die  announcements  of  the  soul,  its  manifestations  of 
its  own  nature,  by  ihe  term  revelation.' — (Emerson's  Over  Soul.) 

It  might  at  first  be  feared  that  Mr.  Jowett  concurred  with  tliis 
doduclioo  from  Ihe  preceding  theorems.     For  he  says  that — 

'  Naitirni  and  revealed  rcllgiion,  in  ibe  sense  in  which  it  is  attempted 
to  oppiisr  tliem,  ore  contrasts  rather  of  words  lliun  uf  itieas.' — vol.  ii. 

p.ay2, 

Anil  again,  that — 

'(he  nppntilinn  of  natural  and  rCTeliled  religion  is  an  0)>[)OHilioit  of 
abMraciioiia,  in  whieh  no  fuels  ruUIy  oorrajiotid.' — lb. 

Vet  we  ate  th-inkful  to  find  him  afterwards  aikriowlcilging, 
though  perhaps  nut  quite  consistently,  that  '  there  is  one  stieam 

of 
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of  revelation  only,  tlie  Jewish.'  And  still  more  clo  we  rejoice  to 
read  tbat  altliough — 

•  The  germs  of  almost  all  ideas,  even  of  most  Cliristian  cues,  are  lo 

be  found  in  llie  writing*  of  I'laro ' — yet  tbat '  the  gulf,  however,  v>hidl 

separates  Christianity  from  philosophy  is  not  thus  spanned.     For  phi- 

liiBophy  was  but  »pe<^iilaiive,  that  is.  not  merely  unpraetii^iil,  but  rIki 

sceptical.     It  had  no  influence  over  the  heart  and  character ;   it  did  not 

, flow  from  tite  life  and  actions  of  an  individual;  it  was  fieutarian,  not 

[universal ;   the  religion  of  the  few,  nut  of  the  many.     It  exeicisod  no 

■  creative  power  over  political  or  social  iife.' — ii.  401. 

\Vc  rcpret  that  our  space  does  not  allow  us  to  quote  the  remainder 
of  this  passage,  which  works  out  the  above  contrast  at  some 
length.  The  above,  however,  mav  suffice  to  prove  that  Mr.  Jowelt 
does  not  in  reality  agree  with  those  who  regard  Christianity  as 
the  mere  product  of  human  reason  ;  however  some  portions  of 
his  speculative  system  would  seem  to  necessitate  such  a  con- 
clusion. 

The  above  scries  of  propositions  is,  as  we  have  said,  con- 
sidered axiomatically  true  bj-  Pantheists  of  every  school,  and 
consequently  it  is  established  by  lljc  ii  priori  method  alone.  Bnt 
many  writers  have  sought  to  confirm  it  by  a  posteriori  leasoaiag 
likewise,  and  have  for  this  purpose  availed  themselves  of  the 
labours  of  more  ancient  objectors.  The  results  which  they  pro- 
fess to  have  obtained  m.iy  be  classed  as  follows  : — 

Prop.  1,  '  Tiic  evidence  of  the  Christian  miracles  i«  insiifficifnt.' 
Prop.  2.  'jT/te  doctrines  taught  by  the  writer*  of  t/ie  New  Testa- 
ment are  erroneous' 

Prop.  3.  '  The  ntoraliti/  of  the  New  Testament  is  erroneous.' 
The  arguments  by  which  the  champions  of  infidelity  have 
sought  to  establish  these  propositions  branch  out,  of  course,  into 
inlinite  detail  ;  and  though  both  tlie  Idealistic  and  Materialistic 
Pantheists  agree  in  the  conclusions,  yet  they  dijfer  much  as  to 
the  details.  Some  of  them,  for  example,  regard  the  Miracles  a* 
Mesmerism,  others  as  inytli ;  some  of  them  with  Fichte  regard 
the  doctrines  of  St,  Paul  as  '  Jewish  dreams,'  •  others  as  the  sole 
truth  in  Christianity;  and  with  regard  to  the  Christian  code  of 
morality,  they  are  still  more  hopelessly  at  issue. 

We  need  not,  however,  cite  their  conflicting  statements  on 
these  details,  and  it  is  superfluous  to  quote,  as  in  the  former 
cases,  the  utterances  in  which  representatives  of  the  different 
schools  of  Pantheism  have  enunciated  these  it  posteriori  theorems. 
But  we   must  inquire  how  far  the   incautious  statements  of  the 
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vnthoTS  wliom  wd  are  revipwing  have  given  an  apparent  sanction 
to  tliese  propositions  of  infidelity.  And  first  let  us  consider — - 
Prop.  1,  '  The  evidence  of  Christian  miracles  is  insti^cient.' 
On  this  questiuu  ivc  find  Mr.  Jowclt's  tendency  to  waive  every 
dlsj>ulcd  point  peculiarly  unfortunate  in  its  resutl^.  His  t'acile 
omduur  is  illustrated  by  a  remark  wbicb  Le  makes  on  iLc  con- 
TenioD  of  St.  Paul : — 

'  I(  is  not  upon  the  testimony  of  any  sinple  person,  even  were  it  far 
more  distinct  than  in  the  preseTit  instance,  that  we  can  vejiture  to  peril 
the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion.' — i.  232. 

\ow,  as  all  testimony  is  made  up  of  the  testimonies  of  single 
persons,  tbis  admission  inigbt  lead  to  awkward  consequences. 
As  tliuugb  a  man  should  say  '  it  is  not  upon  the  (irinness  of  anv 
single  pillar  that  we  can  venture  to  peril  ibe  security  of  the 
temple,'  and  should  proceed  to  cut  away  one  pillar  after  another, 
till  ibc  roof  came  down  upon  his  head. 

Another  and  even  more  dangerous  instance  of  the  same  pccu- 
lisritv  is  his  acknowledgement  that  modern  criticism  has  tended 
to  discredit  the  value  of  historical  testimony  *  by  indicaling  the 
icr  ill  which,  though  false,  it  may,  without  falsehood,  have 
ug  up,  in  the  course  of  nature,  by  the  workings  or  impres- 
UoDs  of  the  human  mind  itself  (i,  108).  A  statement  in  which 
the  hasty  reader  might  well  find  a  sanction  to  the  mythical  theory 
of  Strauss. 

Again,  he  tells  ns,  with  reff3ri.l  to  St.  Paul's  conversion,  that 
'not  a  hint  is  found  in  St.  Paul's  writings  thnt  he  regarded  "  the 
heavenly  vision"  as  an  objective  evidence  of  Christianity  '  (i. 
231).  A  strange  assertion,  indeed,  when  we  remember  that 
St.  Paul,  in  writing  to  the  Gnlatuins,  reminds  them  that  lie  had 
lieen  suddenly  converted  from  a  persecutor  into  a  preacher  of  the 
Gospel  by  that  'revelation  of  the  Son  of  God'  (Gal,  i.  15,  16) 
on  his  way  to  Damascus  ;  and  again  that  he  np]>cals  to  bis  having 
'teen  Jesus  Christ'  in  testimony  of  the  truth  of  our  Lord's  re- 
sunection. 

Mr.  Jowett  further  says  that — 

'If  we  submit  tlie  narrative  of  the  Aets  to  the  ordinary  rules  of 
ovidenee,  we  fhall  scarcely  find  ourselves  able  to  dptermini'  wlietlier 
any  outward  fact  was  intended  by  it,  or  not.  .Such  is,  imleeil,  the  ita- 
jimsion  at  first  sight  cimveyed ;  but  we  must  remember  that  this 
iinpn-s^ioii  i-i  giitlitrt-d  from  an  nulbor  to  whom  t/ie  dislinrliuii  "J  tlir 
spiriliial  niid  iniperHUtural,  u-hirb  it  to  familinr  lo  oiirtrlvrs,  had 
scarcely  an  eiUlence :  who,  if  lie  had  been  asked  the  question  which 
we  are  uow  considering,  would  prolMibly  have  re|>lied,  "  Whether  in 
the  hwly,  or  out  of  the  bodv,  1  cannot  tell."  ' — lb. 

To 
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To  which  lie  iulds  tliat  tbe  conteinporariea  of  St.  Paul,  who  hud 
known  him  in  youth  and  in  age, — 

'when  they  heard  [lie  narrative  of  his  conversioii  from  his  own  Ii]>s, 
might  have  remarked  ihat  to  one  of  his  temperameut  only  coiild  such 
an  evem  have  happened,' — i.  292. 

Still  more  dangerous  is  the  fullowing  remark  upon  the  dis- 
tinction between  ac  '  outward  and  inward  fact ' — 

'  (1.)  An  outward  fact  is  one  which  is  seen  either  by  more  jtersons 
than  one,  who  cannot  be  supposed  to  bo  under  auy  couimoti  impulse,  or 
by  u  single  person  in  an  iinimpassioneil  state  of  mind.  (IJ.)  From  this 
an  iiiuard  fact  is  distinguished,  iiol  by  a  less  degree  of  realitj,  Imt  by 
taking'  its  origin  uitliin.  In  tlie  oue  case  we  begin  with  a  sensible  tiu- 
pres.<ioii;  hi  the  other,  we  may  sometimes  end  with  one,  whirh  is,  of 
collr^e,  a  mere  creation  of  imatpnation,  and  proves  nothing  iibuut  its 
objective  truth.  /(  mat/  et-rii  h'lppen  that  from  xijmpalhif  ncveral 
peisoiis  mail  agrte  in  tiipposing  Ihemsflres  to  hare  sent  — thai  is,  majf 
hare  imagined — the  same  external  oppraianre.  Nothing  of  llib  kind 
i3in  serve  aa  a  criterion  of  a  true  inlerual  fact.' — i.  232, 

It  is  but  too  evident  that  a  person  inclined  to  unbelief  mig-ht 
distort  this  imssage  into  on  admission  of  the  possibility  that  the 
testimony  to  our  Lord's  resurrection  may  be  resolved  into  a  sym- 
pathetic illusion. 

A  similar  bad  use  may  be  made  of  Mr.  Jowett's  expression  of 
doubt  'whether,  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  term,  St.  Paul  was 
capable  of  weighing  evidence '  (i.  300)  ;  especially  when  we 
remember,  thai  if  he  was  indeed  incapable  of  weighing  evidence, 
our  strongest  and  most  direct  testimony  to  the  truth  of  our 
Saviour's  resurrection  is  broken  down.  For  after  telling  tbe 
Curiiilhians  that  if  Christ  was  not  raised  from  the  dead,  their 
faith  was  vain,  he  proves  that  Christ  was  raised,  hv  appealing  to 
the  evidence  of  Peter,  of  James,  and  five  hundred  other  dis- 
ciples (1  Cor.  XV.)  :  many  of  these  witnesses  were  living  at  the 
time  be  wrote,  and  some  of  them,  especially  the  chief  apostles, 
were  known  to  himself.  The  only  way,  tbereforc,  of  rejecting 
his  explicit  testlmonv  is  by  supposing  him  incapable  of  weigliing 
evidence.  Accordingly,  Mr,  P',  Newman  has  made  this  very 
accusation  against  St.  Paul,  '  How  can  1  believe  at  second  hand,* 
ho  asks,  *from  the  word  of  one  whom  I  discern  to  hold  so  lax 
notions  of  evidence?'  {Phaset,  122,)"  It  is  swl  to  find  Mr. 
Jowett  concurring  in  such  an  impntation. 

■  The  objections  of  Mr.  F.  Nt^waum  iu  the  FBSsawe  lusn  referreil  lu  all  depend 
npoii  luK  (Ltsiimplion  that  ST.  Paul  wm  oriiiug  to  Uie  Coriutliiuus  a  Utatit  la 
print  Ifii  ren'trtTliaa  of  our  laid ;  whereas  hi"  iriii  only  reitiiiidiDg  lliem  of  rts 
priuci|Kil  iiroofs,  whicU  moit  of  ihem  kuew  in  fuller  detail  tilrcail]'  from  his  per- 

loiwl  tcacliiug. 
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Those  who  in  recent  times  have  sought  to  eliminate  the  super- 
nalural  characlcv  of  Christianity,  have  beea  oiucti  perplexed  aiuX 
embairasseil  by  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Its  shuqily  deliaed 
bisldriial  outline  obstinately  refuses  to  melt  away  into  a  myth, 
and  its  record  of  miracles  is  clear  and  decisive.  In  order  to  rid 
themselves  of  this  obstacle  to  their  theory,  some  German  writers 
have  invented  an  arbitrary  liypothesis,  without  a  shadow  of  evi- 
dence, that  the  Acts  ought  to  be  dismembered  into  certain  sup- 
posed original  documents.  This  chimera,  we  are  sorry  to  say, 
Mr.  Jowett  mentions  as  if  it  were  a  plausible  supposition  fi. 
109).  Moreover,  he  scenis  to  take  peculiar  pleasure  in  going 
out  of  bis  way  to  discredit  the  narrative  of  the  Acts;  accusing 
its  author,  for  instance,  not  only  of  diiferinfr  from  St.  I'aul  in 
details,  but  also  of  regarding  '  the  question  of  Jew  and  Gentile ' 
in  a  different  point  of  view  (i.  352,  and  also  note  on  Gal,  i. 
ii).  But  Mr,  Jowett  has  gone  yet  farther  than  this,  for  he  has 
inserted  two  separate  disseriations  upon  the  Horie  Paulinx,  in 
which  lie  attempts  to  destroy  the  credit  of  that  great  work,  which 
has  for  ever  eslablished  the  historical  accuracy  of  the  narrative  of 
St,  Lokc.*  VV'e  have  already  noticed  Mr.  Jowett's  cjctiaordinary 
opinion  that  Paley's  perspicuity  of  style  concealed  the  fallacies 
of  his  argument.  The  other  cavils  in  the  above-mentioned  dis- 
sertations are  worthy  of  this  strange  paradox.  We  wish  that  oar 
space  permitted  us  lo  go  through  ihem  one  by  one,  in  order  that 
we  might  show  their  feebleness;  yet  we  ibiok  t!ie  question  be- 
tween Palev  and  Mr.  Jowett  may  safely  be  left  to  the  judgment 
of  any  candid  read*T,  even  on  Mr.  Jowett's  own  statement  of  it. 
We  cannot  help,  however,  noticing  one  of  his  most  perverse 
objections.  Me  slates  it  as  a  discrepancy  between  the  Acts  and 
the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians,  that  the  Epistles  represent 
the  Church  as  Gentile,  whereas  the  Ads  represent  it  as  consisting 
of  Jews.  Hiosclvles,  and  Gentiles  (Acts  xvii.  4;  Lachmann's 
Teit).  Now  he  ought  surely  to  have  remembered  that  SL  Paul 
habitually  writes  to  Churches  in  one  part  of  an  Epistle  as  exclu- 
sively Gentile,  which  3'et  in  another  part  of  (he  very  same 
Epistle  he  addresses  as  exclusively  Jew  ;  he  turns  himsell,  as  it 
were,  now  to  one  section  of  his  readers,  now  lo  another.  The 
Epistles  lo  the  Galations  and  Romans  afford  instance*  of  this 

*  All  uililitianat  uinfinusiion  of  <)ie  hisloricol  fidelity  of  (he  BBi-nliTC  in  tlie 
Aim  1ij[  rtccully  botii  ((ivfii  bj  Mr.  Siuitlj's  very  nJuiirnblt;  wort  ou  '  The 
VojTht'i?  riiiil  ShipKTi'ck  of  Sl  Paul.'  This  work  not  only  rtmovc?  nit  the  JilE- 
•iillii's  III  Itit;  Enrrativi"  of  tliu  thipirrpck  which  had  perplsxfil  fuiinir  iiili-rprctprs 
(emi'Tlj  frtxih  their  i|znoruuc4>  ot^iuiciifut  navigation  iu  gi.'ai!nil,uui^l  ttic  divi^Iiou 
of  the  Lcvntit  in  [orlicular),  but  ital»  gives  a  deuioiittratiou,  wluoh  miifbc  vuilvd 
rigidly  mnthi-aiilical.  from  nitiiuli;  aod  nndfeigui-J  coiuclil caeca  lu  ibv  lucivlivc 
viUi  itself,  of  til.  Luk«'i  fiddil;  u  sa  hittonui. 
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whicli  Mr.  Jowett  himself  has  noticed.  And  moreover,  he 
ought  not  lo  have  forgptt«n  that,  even  though  the  narrative  of 
the  Acls  did  not  exist,  we  mijfht  have  been  cjuite  cerlain  that 
in  a  grent  ootnmerdal  city  like  Thessalonica  the  nucleus  of  the 
Christian  Church  must  inevitably  have  consisteii  of  Jews  and 
Proselytes,  although  these  may  soon  have  been  outnumbered  bv 
the  great  multilude  of  Greeks  (wtXi  irXSfloj  'E>.Xnviu*),  mentioned 
Acts  xvii.  4.  Not  only  does  he  blame  Paley  for  omitting  this 
imaginary  'discrepancv,'  but  he  accuses  him  of  falsely  turning 
a  difference  connected  therewith  into  a  coincidence,  in  1  Thesi, 
ii.  14.  This  verse  represents  the  Thcssaloniau  converts  as  per- 
secuted 'by  their  own  countrymen,'  i,  e.  Greeks  by  Greeks; 
whereas  the  first  impression  from  Acts  xvn.  is,  says  Mr.  Jowett, 
that  the  Thessalonian  converts  were  Jews  persecuted  by  Jews, 
Let  the  reader  turn  to  the  passage,  and  he  will  see  that  though 
the  Jews  are  indeed  mentioned  in  the  Acts  as  the  inciterg  of  the 
tumuli  agninst  the  Christians  of  Thessalonica,  yet  the  active 
agetits  in  it  are  Greeks  (tojv  ava^aioiv  Tivar  avS^ai  itovn^aiif  (verse 
5),  Tov  Sijy.oy  (I'i.)  tov  ay}^o'i  (verse  8).  And  the  very  fact  of 
Mr.  Jowelt's  "  first  impression  '  justifies  Paley  in  calliug  this  an 
undesiqned  coincidence. 

We  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  the  object  which  could  have  pos- 
sessed Mr.  Jowett  to  introduce  irrelevantly  into  his  book  this 
must  gratuitous  assault  upon  a  work  which  commands  llie  uni- 
versal respect  of  Christendom,  The  only  excuse  for  it  is,  that 
be  really  seems  unable  in  many  places  to  comprehend  Palev's 
argument.  Thus  he  blames  Paley  because  '  he  has  worked  out 
in  separate  details  a  subject  which  can  only  be  regarded  philo- 
sophically (by  Hegelian  philosophers,  we  presume)  as  a  whole." 
As  if  the  argument  from  undesigned  coincidences  could  be 
'  worked  out'  anvhow  except  in  *  separate  details.'  Thus  again 
he  says  fi.  125)  '  the  fallacy  of  Paley's  argument  lies  in  the  re- 
jection of  Xhe  primci  facie  meaning  of  the  Acts.'  Now  whenever 
the  same  events  are  recorded  in  a  narrative,  and  alluded  to  in 
contemporary  lellers,  there  will  inevilablv  arise  cases  where 
prima  facie  narrative  SKms  to  be  contradicted  by  some  allusion 
in  the  letters.  Any  connected  account  of  the  Crimean  cam- 
paign, for  example,  compared  with  the  private  letters  published 
in  the  papers,  will  furnish  fifty  such  instances.  But  in  such 
cases  it  will  generally  be  found,  on  examination,  that  the  slale- 
menls  require  some  other  esplanalion  dift'erent  from  our  first 
impression,  by  which  the  apparent  contradiction  is  reconciled 
and  turned  into  an  undesigned  coincidence.  Of  course  there 
may  he  other  cases  where  the  narrative  and  the  letters  really  con- 
tradict one  another,  without  involving  any  want  of  veracity  (but 

only 
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only  want  of  full  infonnatton)  in  tliu-  writers.  We  quite  ;igree 
witb  Mr,  Jowctl  that  tbe  occurrence  of  such  central! ictiuns,  if 
detected,  between  the  Acts  and  the  Kpistlee  would  not  shake  the 
truth  of  Christianity.  But  we  cannot  discover  l!ie  advantaEc  of 
creaiin"  such  discrepancies  where  they  do  not  exist.  Mr.  .lowett, 
however,  seems  determined  to  show  !iis  candour  and  libpruHlv 
by  acknoivledging  inaccuracy  in  the  narrative  iif  the  Acts  wher- 
ever such  iuaecuracy  has  been  alleged  hy  any  infidel  writer. 

Lxl  us  now  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of — 

Prop.  'I.  '  T/ie  Doctriitet  taut/ht  hy  the  tcriten  nf  the  New  Tes- 
tameid  are  erro/ieout.' 

We  have  already  seen  that  Mr.  Jowett  thinks  St.  Pnul  mis- 
taken ill  resting  the  being  of  a  God  on  tbe  argument  from  final 
causes.  He  also  enters  into  a  long  dissertation  to  show  thnt  the 
Apustle  was  in  error  in  pronouncing  tbe  heathen  hlnineable  for 
their  idolatry  (Rom.  i.  18,  19).— ii.  384-3y4.  And,  again,  he 
says : — 

'  We  acknowledge  that  there  is  a  difference  between  the  meaning  of 

Jii.'lificniion  hy  f[iiili  to  Kt.  Paul  and  to  ourselves.  ■  .  .  The  law  b, 
iiidccil,  (ipad  10  us,  and  wo  lo  the  taw,  and  j'ef  the  whole  language  of 
St.  Paul  i.i  relative  to  what  has  not  only  passed  away,  but  has  left  no 
trace  of  itself  ill  the  thoughts  of  men.' — ii.  459-460, 

But  yet  more  startling  is  his  assertion,  that  '  a  future  life,  as 

distinct  from  this,  was  not  a  part  of  the  first  preacliiiig  of  the 
Gospel :  '— 

'  We  naturally  ask,  Whj/  a  future  life,  ax  dittinct  /mm  (Am,  ico* 
not  tuiirle  a  part  of' the  Jint  preaching  of  the  (jospcif  Why,  in 
oilier  vords,  tlip  faith  of  the  Jint  Chriitiana  did  not  cxaclli/  coincide 
teilh  nut  own  ?  There  are  many  ways  in  which  the  ajiswt-r  to  this 
question  may  be  exprewed.  Thr?  fihiloiioijlier  wilt  ray  tliut  the  dif- 
ftrciicf  i:i  the  modes  nf  thought  of  that  age  and  our  own  rendered  it 
imposiihtc,  humanly  speaking,  that  the  veil  uf  seuw  should  be  alio- 
filler  Tcriiovcfl.  The  theologian  will  admit  tliat  Providence  does  not 
teach  wcti  that  which  they  can  leach  ihemsulves,* — i.  99. 

We  never  read  a  passage  which  supported  a  more  false  phi- 
losophy  liy  a  more  gross  historical  uu scon cept ion.      What!  a 
resurrection  not  taught  by  lain  who  wrote  the  15tb  chapter  of 
tlie  First  of  Corinthians?     *  Impossilile'  that  the  minds  of  St. 
I  Paul  and  St.  John  should  grasp  tiie  idea  of  a  future  life  distinct 
K£'om  this?     And   men,   forsooth,   'can  leach   themselves'  some 
Uiighcr  notion  of  immortality  than  could  be  grasped  by  the  sensual 
I  minds  of  the  Apostles  I 

Akin  to  the  above  astounding  revelation  is  the  discovery  that 

St.  Paul,  at  the  date  of  his  first  visits  to  Thessalonico,  Athens, 

VOL,  xfvrii.  NO.  cxcv.  s  and 
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am]  Corintli,  miidc  the  essence  of  the  Gospel  consist  \a  tlie  hope  of 
our  Lord's  immediate  advent : — 

'  /(  appenrs  Temarliable,'  says  Mr.  Jowetl,  whli  great  uiilv^ti, 
*that  St.  Paul  should  moke  the  essetiee  rf  the  Gospel  consisl,  not  iu 
belief  ill  Cliiist,  or  in  laking  up  llie  crosa  of  Clii'ist,  but  in  tlie  li<i|je  of 
bis  coming  a^'nin.  Such,  Iiowever,  was  ihe  faitli  oi'  tlie  Thosaluuion 
Church ;  such  is  the  tone  auJ  spirit  of  the  ICpistle.' — i.  4o. 

We  do  not  mean  to  deny  tbat  the  Apostolic  Church  did  anti- 
cipate tlie  relnra  of  Christ  in  tlicir  own  generation  ;  but  did  they 
make  the  essence  of  the  Gofpel  consist  in  tliia  anticipation  ?  Ciod 
tbrbtd  I  And  this  asseition  has  no  foundation  but  the  fact  that 
tlip  two  very  short  letters  to  the  Thessaloniaiis  are  occupied 
chieily  with  the  coDiin<;  of  our  Lord,  and  do  not  brin^  promi- 
nently forward  the  more  usual  tojiius  of  St.  Paul.  Let  Mr. 
Joivelt  look  at  the  life  and  writings  of  the  late  Mr.  Bickerstetfa, 
who  also  believed  that  our  Lord's  second  coming  was  imme- 
diately at  hand.  Ho  will  find  mnny  of  his  letters  and  tracts  ex- 
clusively occupied  by  the  second  Advent;  but  would  it  be  true 
to  infer  that  Mr.  Bickersieth  made  the  essence  of  the  Gospel  lo 
consist  in  this  cxpectatiiin  ? 

In  connesiou  with  this  strange  theory,  Mr,  Jowctt  teaches  us 
that  St,  Paul  entirely  altered  his  views  of  the  GospoL  during  the 
four  years  which  intervened  between  bis  first  visit  to  Corinth 
and  his  writing  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  The  Apostle 
himself  confesses  as  much,  it  seems,  in  2  Cor  v.  16:  '  ^'ca 
though  I  have  known  Clirist  according  to  the  llesb,  yet  now  1 
1  know  him  no  more.'  Mr.  Jowett  translates  the  last  part  of  the 
verse,  '  heiicefort/i  I  will  know  him  no  more'  (i.  7).  We  have 
before  remarked  on  his  mistake  in  making  ytviiiKoiAn  future; 
besides  which  he  interpolates  henceforth,  wliich  though  in  the 
Authorised  Version  is  not  in  the  original.  The  immense  majority 
of  commentators,  both  orthodox,  and  heterodox,  are  agreed  in 
thinking  that  St.  Paul,  when  he  says  he  had  once  'known  Christ 
according  to  the  ilesh '  (or  entertained  carnal  notions  of  the 
Messiah),  is  speaking  of  the  time  before  bis  converiion.  Mr. 
Jowett,  on  the  contrary,  tells  us  that  *  it  is  the  obvious  intention 
of  the  Apostle  to  speak  ....  of  his  manner  of  preaching  among 
those  very  Corinthians  '  (i.  7) ;  and  again  '  be  was  aware  of  a 
time  when  he  had  more  nearly  approximated  to  their  JuiLiising 
tenets,  or,  in  other  words,  had  known  Christ  according  to  the  Ilesh. 
Tbiit  time  must  have  been  when  be  wos  known  to  ibom  ;  when 
he  was  last  at  Corindi ;  that  is  to  say,  the  very  time  when  be  was 
probably  writing  the  Epistle  to  the  Thesaalonians '  (li.)- 

In  order  to  help  out  this  conclusion,  the  following  subsidiary 
argument  is  adduced  : —      ' 

'It 
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'  Tt  b  remnrkabl'.'  »1*t,  dial  long'  nfterwanl?,  in  nxiiing'  lo  Uie  Philip- 

fiians  ite  shoiilil  have  tit-scribed  this  very  lime,  ihe  lime,  tlial  is,  of  his 

^writiiitt  the  K|ii'*tlc  to  ihe  Thcssaloniana.   thmiqh   more   llion   foiineen 

■WMs  after  his  I'oiiversiijii,   as   tht   beyinuinff  of  the  (inajirl,  iv.   15." — 

1.9. 

This  is  a  specimen  of  esegcsis  perfectly  unique.  St.  Paul  re- 
t»lii<is  the  Philippians  lUat  they  had  sent  him  money  '  in  the 
beginiiiii°;  of  the  Gospel;'  that  is,  when  the  Gospel  first  came 
amoiu;  tttem.  According  to  Mr.  JowctI,  he  mennt  to  say,  when 
he  {J'aul)  preached  an  imperj'rct  Gosfiel.  Who  ever  dreamed 
belofc  of  an  inlerprelalion  so  whimaicul  as  this  ? 

In  answer  to  tlic  hvpolbeais  itself,   ne  will    only  remind  our 

readers  that  the  Galatinns  received  the  Gospel   friun  St.  Paul  a 

•horl  lime  bfj'ore  the  Tkegtalouiaitx ;  and  that  when  he  wrote  his 

Epistle  In  the  Galatiaiis   (ahnut  Ihc  same  time   with    2   Cor.)   he 

cntainly  was  not  aware  that  his  views  of  the  Gospel  had  altered 

■v«u  fundamentally.     On  the  contrary,  he  tells  them,  '  Though  I 

ftinyself  (f^im)  or  an  angel  from  heaven  should  preach  to  you  a 

■  Gospel  different  from  that  which    I   preached  to  you,   lei  him  be 

fsccursett.'     And  throughout  the  Epistle  he  repeatedly  recurs  lo 

this    assertion,    that  the    Gospel    which    they    at  first    received 

from  him  was  the  true  and  the  only  Gospel.     If  Mr.   Jowett's 

opinion  were  correit,  how  easily  might  they  have  retorted  upon 

tne  apostle:  'When  you   first  came  among  us,  you  made  the 

ttKiiee  of  the  Gospel  to  consist,  not  in  the  lieiief  in  Chrial,  but  in 

the  hope  of  his  coming  again.' 

Since,  however,  Mr,  Jowett  believes  that  St.  Paul  so  rapidly 
and  fundamentallv  changetl  his  own  doctrines,  there  is  nu  wonder 
that  he  should  believe  him  to  have  differed  i'rom  the  doctrine  of 
the  other  Apostles.     This  opinion  he  thus  expresses: — 

'  Amid  such  fluctuation  and  variely  uf  opinions  we  cnn  imagine  Foul 
wul  Apollds,  or  Paid  and  Peler,  preaching  side  by  siiie  in  the  church 
of  Coridtli  or  of  Antioch,  like  Wesley  oiid  }i  hi/field  in  the  last 
century,  or  Luther  and  Calvin  at  the  Peformation,  \\h\i  a  sincere  re- 
verence for  eaeli  other,  not  abslainitig  from  eomnimeuting  on  or 
cniidMiining  eoch  other'^  doctrine  or  practice,  aud  yet  also  forgetting 
thi'ir  iliHt:rericea  in  their  common  £cal  to  rave  the  suiils  of  men.  Per- 
sonal regard  ia  quite  consistent  «lth  didercnci-t  of  reliyioiis  belief.' — 
i.  337. 

It  may  be  replied  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  difference  of 
rtUijioits  belief  between  the  Apostles.  Nay,  on  the  very  occasion 
whi-n  St,  Paul  rebuked  St.  Peter  for  Ids  timid  praclice,  he  founded 
his  ri'biikc  upon  their  ai/reement  in  doctrine.  See  Gal,  ii,  14-17. 
Mr.  Williams,  in  bis  'Rational  Gixlliness,'  gives  nn  estimate  of 
thtf  anthouly  of  the  Apostles  no  higher  than  that  of  Mr.  Juwott. 
His  Yicw  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  passiiges; — 

n2  "  Qn, 
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'  On  Ibis  ground  timt  the  Apostles  generally  saw  our  Lord,  and  had 
the  be>t  means  of  i[iformatioD  an  to  hie  religion,  their  writings  seem  to 
if  properl}/  addr.ii  In  Uiose  of  the  Old  Tcttament,  which  they  explain. 
They  were  nicii,  indeed,  compassed  with  infirmities  tike  ourselves,  and 
ihey  professed  only  to  know  in  pari,  and  to  prophesy  in  jiarl.  Tet  God 
hoa  not  given  us  any  higher  tcritten  authority.' — (^Jialional  Godliness, 
p.  59.) 

'  Nor  would  it  be  modest  to  weigh  the  personal  authority  of  even 
the  mast  spiritual  teaelier  now  against  that  of  the  Aposllei  ^v ho  fol- 
lowed Christ ;  but  jet  we  need  not  suppose  tliat  the  arm  nf  ihe  Eternal 
is  shortened,  or  that  Ilis  Holy  Spirit  ever  eeases  to  animate  the  devout 
heart.'— (ii.  p.  298.) 

'  If  that  Spirit  by  which  holy  men  spake  of  old  is  for  ever  a  living 
and  a  present  poner,  its  later  lessons  may  well  transcend  its  earlier; 
and  there  may  reside  in  llie  Church  a  power  of  hring'iug  out  of  her 
treasury  tilings  new  as  ivell  as  things  old.' — {ib.  p.  289.) 

*  li  may  be  thai  the  Lord  writes  the  Bible  on  tiie  same  principle  as 
the  Lord  builds  the  city ;  or  that  He  tcaeh&«  the  Piralmist  to  sing  in 
the  name  sense  as  He  teaches  his  fingers  to  fight ;  thus,  that  tlie  conqiosi- 
tioii  of  Scripture  is  atlribuled  to  (Ac  Almightif  juxt  as  soiriiig  rind 
ihniskiiig  are  said  to  be  taught  by  Him' — (ib.  p.  292.) 

Whence  it  follows  that  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  the 
Apostles  are  as  likely  to  be  incorrect  as  the  methods  of  ruml 
economy  practised  by  tlieir  contemporaries  ;  and  that  they  may 
be  surpassed  as  completely  by  the  modern  cburcb  as  tlie  agri- 
culture of  Palestine  is  surpassed  by  the  agriculture  of  Scotlaud. 

After  all  tbis,  it  is  really  a  comfort  to  be  informed  tliat — 

'  The  Church  of  our  own  land  has  stamped  it  [the  Scriptwres]  with 
authority,  by  adopting  it  as  hor  written  law.' — (liatioiial  Godliness, 
p.  288.) 

So  Ihat  we  may  still  regard  the  New  Tesiatncnt  as  invested 
with  tlie  same  authority  as  the  Canons  of  Convocation. 

Some  theologians  have  attempted  to  draw  a  distinction  between 
the  written  and  the  oral  teaching  of  the  Apostles,  The  authors 
before  us  make  no  such  separation,  but  think  the  founders  of  our 
religion  equally  fallible,  whether  they  wrote  or  spoke,  Mr. 
J o wot t's  estimate  of  St,  Paul  is  lower  in  this  respect  than  any 
we  have  before  seen.  He  tells  us  of  the  Apostle,  that  '  in  bis 
manner  of  teaching  he  wavers  between  opposite  views  or  pre- 
cepts in  successive  verses'  (i,  291).  And,  again,  that  '  he  seems 
to  desert  his  original  standing-ground,  and  to  alternate  between  the 
two  sides  of  bis  own  mind  *  (ii.  1 10)  ;  with  many  other  statements 
to  the  same  effect,  which,  however,  may  perhaps  be  meant  only  to 
indicate  that  St,  Paul  unconsciously  acted  upon  the  Hegelian 
'  doctrine  of  contradiction.'  But  he  is  also  guilty,  we  are  told, 
of  frequent    'awkwardness  of  expression'  (il.   124);  was  '  in- 
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cnpable  of  mastering  the  langua|re  in  which  he  wrote  '.fii,  146)  ; 
'could  not  (liiitiiiguish  argument  from  illustiation '  (L  284,*  and 
ii.  180) ;  nnd  is  constantly  guilty  of  '  the  opposition  of  particles, 
not  of  ideas'  (ii.  Ii3).  He  was  remarkable  I'ur  an  'absence  of 
human  knowledge' (i.  295),t'  lie  could  not,  '  consistently  with 
the  modes  of  tliuught  of  his  age,*  distinguish  between  moral  evil 
and  ceremonial  impurity '  (ii.  IIS) ;  \  and  it  is  very  doubtful,  at 
we  have  seen,  whether  he  was  'capable  of  weighing  evidence  ' 
(i.  301)). 

Besides  these  defects,  most  of  which  he  derived,  we  perceive, 
fn>iii  '  the  nioiles  of  thought  of  his  age,'  oliier  peculiarities  per- 
sonal tn  himself  arc  asmhed  to  the  Apostle.  In  the  first  place, 
lie  is  represented  as  absorbed  in  a  continual  state  of  vision  and 
ecjtary,  nbelher  in  the  body  or  out  of  the  body  he  could  not 
leU;§  living  in  a 'twilight'  between  this  world  and  the  next. 
He  '  must  have  appeared  to  the  rest  of  mankind  like  a  visionary,' 
and  is  compared  to  the  ec&latic  saints  of  the  middle  a^cs  (i. 
298).  And  the  'revelations'  which  he  received  for  his  personal 
guidance  are  likened  to  the  iatimalions  of  the  Demon  of  So- 
crates-l]  We  confess  that  this,  together  with  a  note  on  the  term 
Revelation  at  (>al.  i.  12,  reminds  us  painfully  of  the  following 
Utterance  of  Mr.  l^merson; — 

*  We  disiin'^iish  the  announcements  of  the  soul,  its  maiiirestations  of 
its  own  nature,  by  the  term  J?nv/M/ion.  These  are  always  attended 
by  the  eniotioii  of  tlie  sublime ;  for  this  communication  i«  an  indux  of 
Ibe  Divine  mind  into  our  mind.  .  .  .  The  cljaracter  and  duratiuu  of 


•  ThiiinuipiicUj'.LoweTer,  ht  sharcJ  («enn!  here  told)  witli  hisronteniporarica  ; 
fix  *ta  ui  .'ili'iaudriaa  writer  of  the  fltst  century  the  rjucslioo  iuclf  Jnhetlicr  tliia 
is  an  argiuncnl  or  an  iilustnlion]  could  hardly  liavt;  bvtii  niade  intelligible.'  Such 
Is  lbs  powLT  of  *  mudea  "/  Choui/trC  " 

t  Tliis  ii  anolhtr  i^xoniple  of  Ihi'  nifli  i»cirr<ions  with  whiclt  lliis  book  DbonodF- 
St.  Piiil,  fur  frnm  bi-ing;  dedllulc  of  hiininn  knowledge,  bud  receiicd  the  nocE 
«IlilKirBt«  Rsbbiuical  educalioo,  undcfr  GamBiirl.  Ibe  most  celebrated  of  llic  Jewith 
BabbU ;  niid  that  be  wok  doI  ignonial  of  Greek  literature  i«  firored  hj  the  occur- 
ICMo  of  tliree  ^nolnlioiii  froni  Greek  poeis  io  tbe  eilant  porliou  of  hii  works. 

t  •  It  may  be  further  iiiointBiHei!,  not  only  that  there  was  no  tuch  Jislinclion  ia 
ibe  miiid  of  tlie  ajHulte,  but  that,  consinleully  with  ihe  mwffs  <•/  ihoughl  of  Ma  af,t, 
titcfe  could  not  have  bevu  luoh. 

•  •  •  ■  ■ 

When  a  Jew  tpokc  of  the  law,  it  never  ocenrred  to  turn  tn  uk  wtietlier  he  meant 
the  ntonri  or  ceremonial  law  ;  or  when  he  spoke  of  tin,  to  disliDguith  wbelhvr  Ike 
intended  moral  evil  or  ceremonial  impuniy.'-^ii.  US. 

§  Si.  Pnul  usci  this  ixpressiou  once,  to  describe  his  impreision  of  a  Finglo 
liiion  I  Mr.  Jowelt  eoailaully  refera  to  it  at   ifpiewnting  liie  apoElle's  habilual 

■tkie  of  nil  lid. 

I  •  Kari  *-T.««ii,4i.,  by  rcvrlalion.  Comp.  i.  13,  nnd  Acts  ni.  8.  The  apostle 
■nnDE.  Ihol  be  went  up,  not  becaute  be  »ai>  sent  for,  but  because  it  wu  revealed 
in  liiiii  ibat  he  should  ^ti.  Compare,  to  far  as  a  heatln'n  parallel  is  in  point,  the 
liu/titm  rifn-r  of  Socraies.  whii'h  in  Ihv  lame  «  ay  gave  iuiimarioos  respvcting  his 

nng  out  and  coming  in.' — Note  on  Gal.  ii.  3. 
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this  enthusia-sm  varies  wiih  the  stale  of  the  indivi'lual ;  from  an  ecslscy, 
a  trance,  ami  prtijilietic  inspiration,  to  the  faintest  glow  of  virtuous 
emolimi.  A  cc-rlain  tendency  to  insanity  lias  aUvays  atlencied  the  opeii' 
iiig  of  ilie  reltsrioi'S  sense  in  men,  a.«  if  blasted  with  eiiccss  of  lighL 
The  traners  of  Sr)crales,  the  unimt  of  Plolinns,  (lie  rhion  of  J''irp)'jTy, 
the  coiireTgion  of  Paul,  l.he  aurora  of  Behmcii,  the  conri/Zti'mt  of 
Geortre  Fox,  the  illumination  of  Swedenborn',  are  of  this  kind,'  — 
(EmcTson's  Ocerxoul.') 

Connected  with  this  topic  is  Mr.  Jowett'a  singular  suggestion 
that  the  Ajioslle  was  'afflirted  with  palsy'  (i.  303).  From 
what  he  says  in  vol.  ii.  p.  20G,  it  appears  that  lie  grountls  this 
hypothesis  on  St.  Paul's  use  of  the  words  '  fear  and  tremhlinn,'  as 
describing  his  nwn  state  during  his  first  visit  to  f'orinth.  But 
Mr.  Jowett  surely  forgot  that  this  peculiarly  Pauline  expression 
occurs  four  times  (I  Cor.  ii.  3 ;  2Cor.Tii.l5;  Kph.  vi,  5  ;  Phil, 
ii.  12)  ;  and  that  once  only  is  it  used  of  St.  Paul  liimscir.  In 
all  the  four  passages  it  is  usml  to  express  eaqer  anxiety,  such  as 
would  be  sometimes  called  in  linglish  '  tremulous  eagerness.'  For 
instance,  the  Philippians  are  exhorted  to  '  work  out  their  own 
salvation  with  fear  and  Iremhling,'  which  Mr.  Joweit  could 
hardly  intt-rprel  as  a  desire  that  they  migiit  all  lje  smitten  with 
paralysis.  Had  he  remembered  that  palsv  impairs  the  mental 
powers,  wc  think  he  would  have  abstained  from  this  suggestion. 

Not  less  painful  are  the  following  negations: — 

'  He  who  fi-tt  the  whole  crt'ilion  groaning  and  Iravailing  f-ii/fther 
UHtil  noil;  was  not  like  the  Greek  drinking  in  the  life  of  nature  at 
every  poru.  He  who  through  Christ  was  crucified  In  the  worlil.  and 
the  world  to  him,  was  not  in  harniony  with  iinltire,  nor  nature  with 
kira.  The  m.inly  form,  the  erect  t^lep,  the  fullness  of  life  and  beauty^J 
could  not  hare  gone  along  with  such  a  contcioiisness  as  this ;  any  mors  ■ 
than  the  (aste  for  literature  and  art  could  have  cousieifd  with  the 
thought,  ''  not  tnany  wise,  not  many  learned,  uot  many  mighty."' — j. 
299. 

Hod  Pascal  no  taste  for  literature?  Nay,  have  we  not  lately 
learned  iiow  Ampere  lived  and  died  with  the  Imitatio  Christi  I 
in  liis  heart  nod  on  his  lips  ?" — Ampere,  whose  rapacious 
intellect  comprehended  the  whole  cycle  of  human  knowledge, 
while  to  the  malhcmaticai  and  physical  sciences  lie  added  a  new 
and  vast  province,  conquered  by  bis  own  genius.  Again,  are 
men  of  '  manly  form  and  erect  step,'  physically  incapacitated 
from  sharing  in  that  '  death  with  Christ,'  whereof,  according 
to  St,  Paul,  not  himself  only  but  all  Christians  arc  partakers? 
Is  s  man  in  truth   out  of  harnionv  with  nature  wbu  feels  the 


*  Sec  the  biogmgihical  notice  of  Ampere  iu  Ihv  Elogi.>s  of  Ango.  noticed,  m  the 
lut  oumU«r  nt  the  Quarterly  Keric". 
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w}iole  croation  groaning  and  irarailing;  top?llipr,  In  especia- 
lion  of  a  more  glonnus  birtli — wlio  feels  in  his  inmost  iienrt 
thp  poia  anil  sickness,  the  wrong-  and  cnieltr,  the  pangs  of 
hopeless  anguish  which  dpsolatp  the  world,  nnd  by  the  very 
depth  of  his  sympathy  is  raised  almve  the  gloomv  present  to 
the  anticipation  of  a  brighter  fulare,  where  sin  and  evil  shall 
be  no  more?  Is  not  such  a  fcclinp  in  truer  liannony  with  nature 
than  that  heartless  optimism  which  denies  the  wretchedness 
ibat  wc  see,  which  stops  its  e-ars  a^inst  the  groans  of  ilic  rrea- 
tion,  nnd  can  prophesy  notliing  better  ibao  an  eternal  repetition 
uf  this  miscrahic  existence  ?  * 

We  now  come  lo  the  third  nnd  last  of  the  above-mentioned 
subsidiary  propositions,  namely — 

Prop.  3,  '  T/ie  nwralitij  of  the  Neic  Testament  is  erTonrinis.' 
Unbelievers,  though  diflering  in6nitely  among  themselves 
upon  all  questions  uf  practical  mornlily,  yet  are  agreed  in  thiuk- 
ing  themselves  competent  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  Christian 
stnndard  of  ethics,  and  to  pronounce  It  defective.  And  even  the 
Christian  writers  before  us  have  expressed  themselves  as  thnugh 
ihey  meant  to  concur  In  such  an  imputation.  Thus  Mr.  Jowett 
fays — 

'  Maoy  are  the  text*  which  wu  either  silently  drop  or  insensibly 
modify,  with  which  the  epirii  of  inodtrn  sncieiy  seems  almost  miavold- 
ably  lo  be  at  variance.  The  blessing  on  ilie  poor,  and  the  '■  hard  say- 
ings" respeeliiii;  rieli  men,  ore  not  hi  accordance  even  with  the  l/ctter 
minii  of  the  present  age.  We  cannot  follow  the  simple  precept, ''  Swear 
not  at  all,"  without  making  an  exception  for  the  custom  of  our  courts 
of  law.  [All  exception  maile  by  our  Lord  himself,  when  he  answered 
on  oath  before  die  Sanlicilrim.]  We  dare  not  quote  the  uorda, 
"  Go  sell  ail  cliou  hast  and  give  to  The  poor,"  witliout  adding  the 
caution,  "  Beware,  lest  in  making  the  copy  thou  break  the  paitcrii '' '  [as 
if  this  had  ever  been  given  as  a  general  precept].- — ii.  314. 

So  in  the  note  upon  the  precept,  'Revenge  not  yourselves,"  we 
read — 

'  The  principle  here  laid  down  may  be  sometimes  a  counsel  of  perfec- 
tion ;  tlial  is  to  aay,  a  prindple  which,  in  the  mixed  «taie  uf  human 
thiugs,  it  is  impossible  to  carry  out  in  practice.' — ii.  308. 

Is  nst  St,  Augustine's  prini'iplc  of  interpretation  a  truer  key 
to  euth  precepts;  the  principle,   namely,  that  they  apply  not  lo 

*  Mr.  Jow-ftt,  u  ve  see  by  hi«  comioriiuiry,  hu  oot  apprehended  ihe  arga- 
mCDl  of  Si.  Paul  in  tlie  noble  purage  lo  vbicli  he  refers — na  flr|ium(-nl  no  leas 
ari^inul  ibau  prdfouiiil.  The  lery  *tmggle>  which  all  niilmutfil  bciugj  maltt 
■oiusl  psio  Qui  death  thow,  laja  ibe  spMtle.  thai  pain  unJ  ili-alh  :ki-i.'  dut  a  part 
M  the  propiT  luxi  <if  i\i<\t  uatDie.  Iral  sbmidage  impoai'il  upou  ihi-iu  from  nilhoDt-, 
ud  thus  liii^  verj  strtigule  is  a  propbecj  of  fbiure  iriunipU. 

the 
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the  outwanl  arl,  but  to  the  spirit  In  which  the  act  is  done ;  at> 
coriUng  to  ihc  inuiiiin,  '  the  malice  makes  the  murder,' 

Mr,  Williams  seems  to  think  the  standard  of  Puidine  morality 
much  below  that  to  which  we  liave  at  present  attained,  lie  re- 
peats the  often  refuted  cnlumDv  that  tit.  Paul  defends  slavery — 
as  if  ODC  cniitd  defend  that  which  nolmdy  attacked — with  the 
observation — 

•  Some  Imve  defended  slavery,  because  they  truly  observe  that  St. 
Paul's  Epistles  tlo  tle/hid  il,  and  fren  condemn  altempfs  fo  abolish  it 
as  the  work  of  nun  '•  proud,  kitowing  uolhing  "  {1  Tim.  vi.  2-4),' 

This  is  a  very  glaring  misinterpretation,  as  a  glance  at  the  ori- 
ginal will  prove  ;  thoujrh  the  faulty  translation  of  IrfpoSiSit^KjiXti 
in  the  Authorised  Version  may  seem  to  cimntennnce  it.  St.  Paul, 
in  the  passage  referred  to,  is  speaking  of  the  heretical  teachcrsj 
against  whom  the  epistle  is  directed.  There  was  no  '  abolitionist 
party'  in  the  Roman  Empire  under  the  rcif.'n  of  Nero.  And  as  to 
'  defending  slavcrv,'  wiiilo  St.  Paul  speaks  of  the  duties  of  slaves 
and  masters  under  their  existing  relations,  he  lava  down  priD- 
ciples  destined  to  abolish  it;  and  in  the  ver)'  epistle  here  mis- 
quoted, he  classes  slave-dealers*  amon;;  the  worst  of  ciitninals 
{1  Tim.  i,  10),  Mr.  Williams,  however,  shuts  his  eyes  to  this, 
and  endeavours  to  make  St.  Paul  a  defender  of  slavery,  for  the 
sake  of  establishing  the  position  that  '  our  religion  is  iinc  thing, 
and  the  books  which  record  it  are  another.' — {Ralioirni  Gudlinets, 
p.  303.) 

Mr,  Jowetl  also  appears  to  countenance  the  belief  that  the 
mnmliiy  of  thcGospel  is  behind  that  of  the  ago,  in  the  following 
passage; — 

'  There  are  lessons  of  which  tlie  world  is  ihe  keeper  no  less  than  Uie 
Churdi.  Kspecially  jiavt;  eurriPNl  and  sincere  Cliiisliaiis  reason  lo 
reHi'ot,  if  tver  iliey  see  tlie  mural  Beiitimenln  of  maukind  direoted 
against  them.'^ii.  420, 

And  henre  he  claims  the  right  to 

'  read  the  .Sfriiitures  by  the  lislil  uf  thci*e  principles,  whether  tif  criti- 
cism or  of  morality,  «!iie!i,  in  our  o«n  age,  we  cannot  bui  fed  und 
know,' — ii,  144. 

Nay,  further,  ho  seems  anxious  to  sweep  away  every  truce  of  an 
eltucal  code  from  the  New  Testament  by  the  following  proposi- 
tioa : — 

'  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the  Scripture  lays  down  no  rule  appli- 
cable to  individual  case^.  or  separable  fmm  ihe  circunialanees  uwler 
which  it  is  given,' — ii.  314. 


*  'Ailjsnlimrf,  nhicli  is  inHdequBlety  Inuulaled  ia  the  AuthorwMl  Veraion, 
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Is  this  true?  Let  us  recall  to  mind  some  of  the  moral  rules 
of  Scripture.  The  first  thai  ocrur  to  us  nre  such  as  these — '  Lie 
not  one  to  another ' — '  Forgive  j'our  encm.ies ' — '  Put  not  awav 
your  wives' — '  Steal  iio  more,  but  rather  lalKmr'—' Be  je  kind 
one  to  another ' — '  I-'omiealion  and  all  undeanness,  lei  it  nut  be 
once  named  among;  vou.'  Is  it  true  that  these  rules  are  not 
separable  from  the  circumstinccs  under  which  tiiey  were  given  ? 
Is  it  true  tdal  their  appUcability  is  restricted  lo  the  cases  of  the 
first  converts?  Is  it  true  that  they  are  now  not  applicable  to 
individual  cases  ?  Nay,  is  not  the  reverse  of  Mr.  Jowett's 
maxim  true?  Should  we  not  rather  say,  the  moral  rules  of  the 
New  Testament  are  universal  rules,  and  may  still  be  applied  as 
of  old  to  our  own  individual  cases  ? 

It  is  certain  that  a  complete  ethical  code,  entering  into  almost 
all  the  duties  of  domestic  and  social  life,  may  be  compiled  from 
the  New  Testament ;  nav,  many  single  epistles  of  St.  Paul 
would  furnish  a  large  contribution  to  such  a  code.  Can  we  sup- 
pose that  this  body  of  morality  was  incorporated  into  the 
iCbrislian  canon  by  accident?  or  merely  put  there  to  mislead 
noankind  ? 

Hut  it  is  argued  that  morality  is  immutable,  and  cannot  bo 
altered  even  by  Divijie  enactment;  and  this,  no  doubt,  is  the 
feeling  which  inclines  Mr.  Jowetl  and  others  to  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  a  code  of  positive  moralitv  in  Scripture.  VVc  do  not 
dispute  the  immutability  of  morality ;  but  the  question  is, 
whether  men  are  immulably  moral?  Can  thev,  in  tlic  first  j.lace, 
from  the  moral  instincts  or  intuitions  (wliich  cunfcssedly  give  no 
verdict  on  details^  infallibly  deduce  the  concrete  rules  of  <luly  ? 
And  if  they  couhl,  would  not  tlie  sanction  of  an  authoriladve 
code  be,  even  then,  a  great  help  to  human  weakness?  On  this 
.point  we  may  surely  appeal  to  experience.  Is  there  any  Christian 
hrbo  has  not  felt  his  evil  passions  checked  by  the  recollection  of 
some  such  verses  as  those  we  have  just  (juoted?  In  the  hour  of 
temptation,  when  revenge,  or  pride,  or  selfishness,  !ina  well  nigh 
gained  the  victory  over  his  better  impulses,  docs  he  not  instinc- 
tively cling  for  support  to  such  words  as  these? — 'Love  your 
renemies' — '  Be  not  high-minded' — '  In  honour  preferring  one 
^•nother' — '  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.'  At  such 
moments  it  is  not  from  ihe  cluborate  deductions  of  ethical  treatises, 
but  from  the  accents  which  we  believe  to  be  the  voice  of  (jod, 
that  strength  is  furnished  lo  the  soul. 

The  only  result  of  such  views  as  those  of  the  autliois  before 
us,*  is  to  reduce  the  Christian  revelation  lo  the  level  of  a  human 

philosophy. 

*  II  is  nccdlns  tor  at,  nfttr  the  d!tc<usLun  ii  liai  provoked,  tu  ttj  b  wonl  ua 
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philosopby.  If  we  Fiscribe  no  positive  auliiority  to  the  leaching 
of  Clirist  and  his  Apnsllcs  :  if  we  refuse  to  submit  our  private 
cipinion  to  liieir  doctrine,  our  private  practice  to  their  precepts  ; 
if,  ill  short,  wo  refuse  to  yield  tiiein  the  same  suhmission  which 
would  reasonably  be  demanded  from  a  human  chihl  towards  his 
earthly  father;  it  con  only  be  because  we  do  not  really  believe 
that  they  wore  commissioned  to  declare  the  will  of  (iod  to  num. 
If  llic  founders  of  our  faith  were  supemalurally  empowered  to- 
found  it,  their  faith  must  be  received  in  silence  as  our  own  ;  if 
not,  tliev  are  no  more  to  us  than  Plalo  or  Confucius.  It  is  vain 
to  say  with  Mr.  Jowctt,  '  be  who  leads  the  life  of  Paul  bas 
already  set  his  seal  thai  Paul's  words  are  true,'  if  we  only  tne-an 
that  Paul's  words  arc  true  when  wc  happen  to  agree  with 
him.  It  is  vain  to  say  with  Mr.  ^Villiams  (niter  denying  that  our 
faith  rests  on  mimculous  evidence),  'Where  then  are  our  evi- 
dences ?  1 1  may  be  answered  in  two  words — t/ia  character  nf  C/iritt 
and  l/ic  doctrine  of  Christ'  (p.  394).  For,  aicording  to  tiiese 
views,  the  doetrine  of  Christ  is  false,  unless  il  be  countersiun^ 
by  the  approval  of  our  understanding ;  and  even  the  character  of 
Christ  may  be  consistently  disparaged  by  those  who  start  from 
the  premises  of  Mr.  Newman.* 

But  arc  we  contending  then,  il  may  be  asked,  for  that  esploded 
doctrine  of  verbal  inspiration  which  denies  all  human  authorship 
to  the  sacred  canon  ?  Do  we  think  it  necessary  for  the  safety  of 
Christlanilv  that  the  Apostles  should  have  been  infallible  in  all 
the  matters  of  historical,  arcliseological,  astronomical,  or  topo- 
grapliical  information  to  which  they  may  casually  allude  ? 
That  be  far  from  us.  On  the  contrary,  we  quite  agree  witli  Mr. 
Williams,  that  the  advocates  of  such  a  notion,  which  was  utterly 
unknown  to  the  primitive  church,  are  most  effectually  doing  the 
work  of  infidelity.  There  is  much  truth  in  what  he  savs  of  them, 
that 
'as  for  the  niajjy  inquiries  of  great  literary  and   historical   interest 

Mr.  Joveti's  DisKruiion  □□  Uie  Atonenivnl,  vbich  bas  nciicd  mote  teiuadai 

than  liny  olh.T  porlion  of  his  liook,  furllicr  ilinn  lo  rcnmrk  that  it  il  taken  alnuct ' 
BtrfxiHn  rl  lifrratin  oul  of  (he  ■  Aidg  lo  Ri'rtection"  of  Coleridge  (pp.  2ST-S?0). 
Mr.  Jowelt  mipht  pprhnp*  hiivc  eip«tcil  that  ihe  rtading  piiliiie  would  rccopii«e 
a  portion  nf  eo  remarkaliU-  BnJ  so  ittll-kuowD  a  work.     But  Xbe  imtncnte  ovcr- 
growlli  of  modL'ru  lileiTUurL' is  coutitiually  liurjJDg  ilSflf  (_■  Iton>aiii  Eub  Iioiu4')i 
and  not  one  book  in  a  million  can  now  I>f^   rtmeinbiTtil  Iweiily  years  after  it  ill 
pahitshcd.     Thpro  is.  however,  one  difforcncc  between  Colvriiljie's  vuyie  of  Irmb 
lug  the  »ubjeoI  and  that  of  Mr,  Joweil,  via ,,  ihnl  Ibe  former  eoeaks  nitli  revereo- 
tial  a»e  and  gcutlcDCS*  of  Ihc  recei-ved  opiuions,  whieli  the   lalter  might  at  leMt 
have  imilnted.      Nor  can  we  even  follj   iiDileraland   the   cousisleuej   ft  Mr.  , 
Jowed's  otyectioni;  for  Justice,  Mercy,  and  Expioiian  form  a  triad  iu  prcciMil 
aceordoucc  with  his  own  philusuphy. 

*  Sec  ihe  chapter  on  tlit  Moral  ImperTection  of  Chritt,  in  Netnosn's  '  Phasea  of 
Fwth.' 
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wliich  the  criticism  of  the  sacred  volume  involves,  tliey  Jiave  so  pre- 
judged jucli  qiie^tiocjs,  lliat  Uipy  either  will  nut  acquire  tlie  LTiowleilge 
requisite  lo  answer  tliem,  ....  or  lliey  even  faiM:  aii  outcry  ngainsr 
the  jiive-'tigation  of  any  more  consistent  si uilent,  an  if  it  were  a  triumph 
of  infidelity — and  thereby  ihey  roost  unwisely  make  it  so." 

The  opmion  wUicb  we  maiatain  is  very  difTereDt  from  that  of 
these  wnrsliippiTs  of  tlie  letler.  Oiir  grounil  is  briefly  this: 
that  if  Chrislianily  be  a  Diviuc  rcvelaliun  at  all,  then  the  mes- 
sengei's  cliviiiely  i  mn missioned  to  reveal  it  must  be  aulhoiitalive 
in  tfie  mbjifl  tnatler  of  the  revelation — lliat  is,  in  religious  and 
mom)  truth. 

But  it  may  be  alleged  that,  if  we  fjive  up  the  verbal  infalli- 
bility, we  cannot  nccnratelv  distintriiis!],  in  every  case,  between 
the  two  elements,  llie  human  nnd  llic  divine,  which  we  acknow- 
ledge to  co-exist.  As  this  difficulty  was  answered  in  an  Article 
which  appeared  nitt  long  since  in  the  '  Quarterly  Review,' "  we 
need  now  onlv  sav,  that  it  may  safely  be  left  to  the  conscientious 
judgment  of  the  Christian  (o  draw  the  line  of  separation  ;  and  that, 
if  in  Slime  cases  of  minor  importance  some  uncertainly  may  exist 
as  to  where  the  line  should  fall,  a  similar  ur  greater  difiicultjr 
will  encounter  him  upon  any  other  theory  of  inspiration.  For 
we  must  never  forget  Chat  a  creed  without  a  tlifhcutly  is  an 
impossibility.  We  may  be  Pyrrhonians  If  we  please,  and  suspend 
our  judgment  altogether;  but  if  that  dreary  blankncss  of  soul 
cannot  satisfy  our  spiritual  instincts,  then,  in  choosing  uur 
standing-point,  the  only  question  we  have  to  answer  is — where 
are  the  dlfficullies  the  fewest?  Unless,  indeed,  we  imagine 
that  we  can  escape,  with  Hegel,  from  the  perplexities  vtliicli 
batQe  our  reason,  by  reducing  them  under  a  new  denomination, 
and  bnjitising  ihcin  *  the  nioment»  of  the  idea.' 

But  we  must  not  ignore  another  argument  which  is  brought 
in  defence  of  the  free  criticism  of  our  modem  teachers.  '  You 
admit,'  they  say,  '  that  the  Apostles  declared  the  leaching  of  the 
Old  Testament  to  be  imperfect,  and  its  ethics  lo  be  superseded 
by  a  higlier  morality  ;  why  may  not  we  claim  the  same  liberty 
of  judging  the  teaching  of  the  A)wslolic  age,  which  that  age 
itself  exercised  respecting  tlie  inspired  teachers  of  their  fathers  ? 
We  answer  thai,  if  our  new  instructors  possess  the  same  divine 
autlutijty  as  the  Apostles,  then,  but  not  otherwise,  they  liave  the 
right  to  supersede  the  Apostolic  teaching  by  their  own.  When 
Sl  Paul  announced  that  the  Law  was  done  away  in  ChrUt,  he 
cliiinifd  to  speak  with  the  voice  and  in  the  ]ii>wer  of  God,  \\  hen 
our  I»rd  passed  sentence  of  imperfet-lion  on  the  moral  precepts 
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of  Moses,  it  was  becnusc  He  was  greater  tlian  Moaes.     But  as 
that   sentence   which   pronounced  the   Law    imperfect    virtually'-J 
abolished  Jiidaisni,  so  would  the  revelation  of  religious  error  in  ' 
the  Gospel  virtually  abolish  Christianity. 

Nor,  if  we  may  venture  tf>  judje  of  the  future  by  the  past,  will 
any  such  new  religion  ever  fix  the  belief,  or  even  arrest  the  atten- 
tion uf  mankind,  nnless  it  appeals  1o  some  supernatural  attes- 
tation. Metaphysicians  may  tell  the  world  that  it  ought  nut  10 
ascribe  spiritual  value  to  outward  wonders  ;  tt^ev  may  even  allege 
that  no  external  revelation  can  be  authoritative  in  matters  of 
religion  or  morality.  But  they  will  talk  in  vain.  They  are 
refuted  bv  the  whole  course  of  history,  and  by  the  nature  of  man. 
And  thus  wo  sec,  in  fact,  that  those  wlin  adopt  the  system  we 
have  described — those  whii  think  the  ditctrines  of  the  Apostles 
ohsuk'tc,  and  their  muralitv  eiToneous — do  in  the  infinite  ma- 
jority uf  cases  (indeed  in  all  cases  but  those  of  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptional and  solitary  speculators)  operdy  rejeot  Christianiiy 
altogellier.  They  may,  perhaps,  express  tlicir  opinion  in  lerms 
less  coarse  than  those  of  Miss  Marlineau,  but  substantially  they 
agree  with  her,  that  '  the  Christian  religion  is  no  belter  than  an 
old  wife's  fable.'  Sut-h  unhappy  attempts  as  those  before  us 
to  reconcile  contradict  ions,  and  blend  together  creeds  diametri- 
callv  opposed,  are  spumed  by  the  common  sense  of  mankind. 
Cobwebs  like  these,  spun  in  the  meditative  brain  of  monastic 
philosophers,  are  too  lincvdrawn  for  the  perception  of  the  multi- 
tude, and  are  brushed  aside  by  the  rough  reason  of  the  world. 
Not  thus  are  practical  understand iiiga  reconciled  to  religion — 
not  thus  is  solved  the  problem  of  the  afje.  Nor  should  it  be 
forgotten  that,  after  all,  this,  in  the  view  of  all  patriotic  and  reli- 
gious men,  is  not  to  create  a  faith  fur  the  educated  units,  but 
to  Chrislinnisc  the  uneducated  millions.  And  the  publication 
of  these  transcendental  doctrines,  far  from  lending  aid  to  snch^ 
a  task,  renders  its  accomplishment  more  ditScult,  by  exciting 
suspicions  of  insincerity  against  the  teachers,  and  of  rottenness 
against  the  creed  of  Christendom. 

The  tendeucy  which  has  produced  the  works  before  us  is 
nothing  new  in  the  history  of  the  Church  of  England.  The 
revolution  of  the  wheel  has  brought  us  once  more  into  the  same 
current  of  opinion  which  prevailed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  tolerant  and  catholic  Christianiiy 
which  seems  for  the  moment  in  the  ascenilanl,  may  lapse  into 
the  rejection  of  all  fixed  belief,  or  into  cold  indifTi-rentism— just 
us  the  spirit  of  Tillotson  was  superseded  by  the  spirit  of  Hoailly. 
The  pnntlieism  of  Lord  Bolingbroke  is  once  more  popular; 
juiiuiy  on  utterance  uf  Emerson  may  be  found  under  a  poetical 
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fiirm  in  the  '  Essay  on  M.in  ; '  and  Pope's  '  unirersnl  prayer '  to 
•  Jeliovaii,  Jove,  or  Loril,'  would  serve  as  a.  summary  of  Tlieo- 
dore  Parker's  '  absolule  relijjlon.' 

ll  is  not  useless,  tUererore,  to  remember  what  were  the  fruits 
of  such  theories  in  a  former  nge  ;  wliat  was  the  effect  upon  the 
ii.itionnl  morality  of  substituting  a  mulilatcd  Chrisiiimity  for  the 
preaclun»  of  the  Faith.  Is  it  not  a  matter  of  history  that  the 
social  regeneratioD  for  which  England  in  the  present  cen- 
tury has  reason  to  thank  God,  was  inaugurated  by  the  restora- 
tion of  an  earnest  faith  in  Revelation;  that  the  suppression  of 
the  slave-trade,  the  abolition  of  slavery,  the  education  of  the 
poor,  tlic  conversion  of  the  heathen,  originated  in  the  revival  of 
religious  zeal  and  love  ?  In  remembrance  of  these  things,  we 
repudiate  all  expurgated  editions  of  the  Gospel.  And  if  any 
good  men  have  been  tempted  to  mutilate  Christianity  in  the  hope 
of  mukin;^  religion  easier  to  the  atheist,  we  trust  that  they  may 
open  their  eyes  in  time  to  the  true  nature  of  the  problem  which 
they  have  vainly  sought  to  solve  ;  we  trust  that  their  talents  may 
no  longer  be  empkiyed  in  paving  the  way  for  a  retrograde  pil- 
grimagu  to  ihe  shrines  of  Paganism,  which  can  hot  end,  as  it  did 
before.  In  turning  tlie  ministers  of  Christ  into  'the  apes  of 
Ejiictetus  ;'  we  trust  that  they  may  learn  ere  long  to  recognise 
the  eternal  truth  contained  in  the  question  of  St.  Paul — '  H''hat 
eommuiiiva  hath  h'f/ht  with  darknesit  i  Hliat  eoiword  hath  Christ 
Kith  lidial?  or  what  part  hath  he  titat  belteceth  with  an  iiijldelt^ 


Art.  \'I. — Sir  Uvedale  Price  on  the  Picturesque,  with  an  Essay 
on  the  Origin  of  Taste,  ami  much  Original  Matter  h;i  Sir 
Thomas  Dick  louder,  Bart.      Edinburgh  and  London,  1S42. 

TN  the  revolution  of  tagte  which  took  place  in  the  course  of 
-*-  llie  last  century,  n  new  theory  of  laving  out  pleasure-grounds 
was  invented,  which,  under  the  name  of  '  Landscape  Gardening,' 
for  the  first  time  professed  to  apply  the  principles  of  p.iinting  '*» 
heighten  the  beauties  uf  nature.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  art  of  pro- 
ducing a  picture  with  the  natural  materials,  and  has  reasonably 
adopted  the  word  '  picturesque '  to  designate  the  elements  and 
combinations  best  suited  to  its  purpose.  -At  first  the  word  was 
timidly  introduced,  with  the  apology  of  italics  and  inverted 
commas  ;  but  soon  it  figured  boldly  in  capitals,  and  upon  title- 
pa'ics,  an  acknowledged  denizen  of  the  English  vocabulary. 

On  its    first  appi:arance  the  picturesque  engrossed    no  small 
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share  of  public  altcntion.  Its  relation  to  beauty,  llie  theory  of 
which  WHS  the  fasliiooahlo  problem  of  the  day,  nml  iis  application 
to  g'nrdening,  almut  which  nobody  was  agreed,  became  the 
favourite  theme  of  nil  who  pretended  to  tasle,  and  supplied  the 
matter  for  countless  pamphlets,  '  epistles,'  and  essays,  both  in 
prose  and  verse.  It  is  singular  that  at  the  present  time,  when 
the  tasle  for  gnrdcnins  is  so  widely  diffused,  few  or  no  attempts 
have  been  made  to  illustrate  the  tlieory  of  llie  nrt  which  ail  are 
practising;.  Yet  it  cannot  l»  said  thnt  the  subject  has  been  ex- 
hausted. Our  predecessors  assuredly  ha^e  left  ns  no  immutable 
standard  for  imitation  ;  for,  recent  as  is  the  revolution  which  Ihej 
crie<l  up  aa  the  triumph  of  refinement,  wc  arc  now  far  advanced  in 
a  counter-revolution.  The  modem  improver  is  replanting  the 
avenue  and  replacing  the  mulHons  which  his  grandfather  removed 
with  universal  applause  ;  or  in  digging  out  bis  new  parterre  he  ex- 
cavates the  foundations  of  his  ancestor's  terrace  ;  that  very  lerrace 
which  his  predecessor  levelled  to  make  way  for  the  curves  and 
the  sweeps  which  he  was  told  would  '  bring  nature  to  his  parlour 
windows;'  and  so  far  are  the  controversies  of  the  last  age  from 
supplying  us  with  any  fised  principles  for  our  future  guidance, 
that,  though  many  of  the  works  to  which  they  gave  rise 
conUin  tasteful  remarks  and  useful  suggestions,  their  reasonings 
for  the  most  part  are  grounded  on  a  false  hypothesis  of  the  nature 
sind  character  of  the  picturesque,  an  error  which  still  survives  lo 
perplex  our  judgment  and  "vitiate  our  practice.  Among  the 
many  who  have  adopted  this  mistaken  theory,  Sir  Uvedale  Price 
is  distinguished  by  his  practical  knowledge  ol  his  subject,  and 
the  charm  of  style  and  richness  of  illustration  widi  which  lie  has 
adorned  it.  The  moment  seems  favourable  for  rcvii'ing  the  dis- 
cussion, inasmuch  as  the  public  is  enougb  Interested  in  all  that 
relates  to  the  garden  to  consider  the  subject  with  attention,  and 
free  enough  from  coulroversial  bias  to  entertain  it  without  pre- 
judice. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  strongly  as  the  love  of  nature  is  im- 
planted in  the  human  breast,  the  power  of  appreciating  ber 
highest  beauties,  the  tasle  for  'landscape,' — diat  is  to  say,  the 
scientific  taste- — was  not  developed  till  a  comparatively  late  pc- 
rioil,  and  the  garden  for  many  ages  was  considered  chiefly  as 
a  means  of  supplying  the  wants,  and  of  ministeriug  to  the  lux- 
uries of  life.  Among  the  remains  of  antiquity  wc  find  but 
few  traces  of  picturesque  feeling ;  and  of  the  garden  so  liillc  is 
said  that  tlio  many  blanks  which  occur  in  its  history  must  be 
filleil  up  by  conjecture,  from  our  knowledge  of  the  common 
instincts  of  humanity,  rather  than  from  any  n»lic«s  left  us  by 
the  classic  writers. 
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In  the  great  monarchies  of  the  East,  indeed,  we  have  reason  Tor 
1)eHcvin^  that  the  pirden  at  a  very  early  dale  foniicd  an  item 
in  the  inventory  of  royal  luxuries.  The  hanging- garde  as  of 
Bahylon  supply  the  first  inslsnce  of  the  modem  terraie,  and 
of  a  triumph  of  art  over  nature,  which  it  then  required  lUe 
resources  of  an  empire  to  achieve.  In  the  rich,  well-warered 
plainsof  Assyria  large  enclosures  were  planted  with  every  variety 
of  tree  and  shruli,  where  the  luxurious  monarch  shut  himself 
up  to  forget  the  cares  of  the  world  in  the  pleasures  of  the  chacc ; 
and  if  anything  like  the  English  pleasure-ground,  or  rather  per- 
haps the  royal  huoting'-forcat  of  the  Contdsent,  is  to  he  found 
in  antiquity,  these  '  paradises '  supply  the  type.  But  the  Greek 
notion  of  a  garden  must  have  been  very  simple.  In  the  rocky 
soil  of  Greece  water  was  the  great  desideratum  for  horticulture, 
and  irrigation  without  labour  formed  The  ideal  of  all  luiury. 
Fruits  and  vegetables  to  gratify  the  palate,  flowers  to  please  the 
smell,  and  trees  to  afford  a  shade,  comprise  all  that  can  be  wanted 
for  sensual  enjoyment ;  and  the  combination  of  these  lorms 
Homer's  notion  of  an  enchanted  garden  : — 

'  Its  size,'  says  }lorace  IValpoie,  '  was  four  acres ;  and  llie  trees 
were  api^Ies,  flgs,  p^ars,  pomegranates,  olives,  and  vines.  Alcinou^a 
garden  was  planted  by  the  poet,  enriched  by  him  with  the  fairy  gift  of 
eternal  suramer,  anil,  no  doubt,  an  eHbrt  of  iraagiuation  tiurpas^ing  any- 
tiling  he  had  ever  seen.  Aa  he  has  bestowed  on  the  same  liappy  prince 
a  pulaccwiih  bnizea  walls  and  columns  of  silver,  he  certainly  inli-BCied 
the  garden  should  be  proportionably  magnificent.  We  are  sure,  there- 
fore, liiat  as  latu  as  Homer's  age,  an  encluaure  of  four  acres,  conipre- 
h«tidiug  orclmrd,  vineyard,  and  kitchen- garden,  was  a  stretch  of  luxury 
ibe  world  [Homer's  world]  at  that  lime  liad  never  seen.' 

But,  in  truth,  we  hear  little  of  gardening  in  Europe  till  the 
supremacy  of  a  single  master  had  secured  peace  abroad,  and 
silenced  the  struggles  of  ambition  at  home.  Horace's  complaints 
of  the  lusnry  of  the  age  indicate  that  in  the  frugal  period  of  the 
republic,  and  the  turbulent  times  of  the  triumvirs,  men's  thoughts 
were  otherwise  engaged. 

The  Roman  villa  of  imperial  days  resembled  the  Italian 
villa  of  the  sixteenth  century,  to  which  it  served  ns  model  ;  ex- 
ceeding it,  perhaps,  in  length  of  portico  and  esteut  of  build- 
ings, hut  falling  short  of  it  in  the  magnificence  of  the  garden 
decorations,  the  vastness  of  the  waterworks,  and  the  extent  of 
the  walks,  \\  o  might,  perhaps,  draw  a  contrary  inference  from 
tbe  threat  which  Horace  holds  out  of  a  deficienc  y  of  corn,  wine, 
and  oil,  lu  be  caused  by  the  spread  of  princtty  palaces,  witli 
ihfir  [Tropes  of  pinnes,  anil  their  beds  of  violets,  myrtles,  and  all 
the  wilderness  of  sweets ;  but  oi  in  another  ode  on  the  same 
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subject*  lie  expresses  an  apprehension  that  the  fishes  will  be 
seriously  inconvenienceil  l)_v  tlie  stalely  piles  of  masonry  built 
out  into  tiie  sea,  we  must  set  down  the  whole  as  a  poetical  ex- 
aggcration,  too  light  to  weigh  a(!;aiDst  the  minute  account  which 
Pliny  anil  others  have  left  us  of  their  viilns.f 

Exieusive  pleas ure-grountis  for  exercise  are  the  creations  of 
colder  climates,  and  of  inudem  habits.  The  Romans  were  con- 
tent with  the  narrower  limits  of  the '  gcstatio  '  or  open  walk — -the 
crvpto-pitrticus  fur  wet  weather ;  the  cool  arcade  for  the  summer 
heats.  Aud  there  the  great  and  wise  at  certain  hours  of  the 
day  look  their  pompous  stroll,  followed  by  sotne  secretary,  who 
read  to  them,  or  by  some  rhetorician,  who  '  disputed '  with  them, 
or  more  probably  made  philosophical  discussion  the  vehicle  for 
administering  his  daily  dusc  of  rtalterv- 

Tu  suppose  that  sites  could  be  so  eKfjuisitely  chosen  as  wcie 
those  of  the  Roman  villas,  and  buildings  so  tastefully  constructed, 
excejit  by  men  who  had  a  strong  perception  of  beauty,  is  jm- 
possihle.  Kven  now  the  broken  arcades  running  along  the  sides 
of  tlie  hills  embellish  the  views  they  were  built  to  command. 
The  basements,  whose  ruins  are  yet  visible,  projecting  into  the 
calm  bright  bays  of  the  Meililerrauean,  and  crowned  with  por- 
ticoes of  marble,  must  have  produced  an  effect  of  singular 
beauty  and  luxury.  But  it  is  ucvertheless  true  that  there  is 
nothing  in  classic  literature  to  mark  that  the  ancients  had 
analysed  the  cause  of  their  enjoyment,  or  even  that  they  had 
been  close  observers  of  visihle  objects.  We  remember  no 
description  of  atmospheric  effects,  no  allusion  to  purple  moun- 
tains or  grey  distances ;  scarcely  even  any  mention  of  the  blue 
skv.  Among  the  remains  of  ancient  art  we  have  no  indications 
of  landscape  painting.  The  few  approaches  to  it  which  are 
to  he  found  on  the  walls  of  Pompeii  display  perspective  that  is 
positively  Chinese  in  its  extravagance. 

Horace  professes  himself — and  no  douht  he  was — a  pos- 
sionote  admirer  of  the  country;  witty  or  sentimental,  he  raves 
uhout  it.  He  was  vain  of  his  taste,  vain  of  his  eloquence  in 
defending  it ;  but  in  his  self-provoked  controversy  with  Priscus,{ 
as  on  all  similar  occasions,  he  talks  only  of  mild  winters,  cool 
groves,  odorous  turf,  and  limpid  waters.  His  raptures  about 
Tihur  and  Tarentum  end  in  oil  and  honey,  vines  ujid  orclutrds. 
Sir  William  Temple  gravely  regrets  thai  Virgil  §  '  had  not  time ' 
to  give  us  his  notions  on  the  art  of  gaulening.     Bui,  an  author 


*  Lib.  ii.  16,  Mid  iu.  I. 

t  OccoEiiinuIly,  liowever,  tile  ganlcns  of  the  groat  [those  of  Sallusi  and  Pompvy, 
tor  iiiblnnn;]  wtre  of  consiJi'inblu  mm. 
I  lipUl,  X.  lili.  i.  Ituris  luoalui'es,  Ste.  §  Georgic.  it.  116. 
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himself,  Sir  William  sliould  have  understood  that  when  a  poet 
complains  he  wants  time,  he  means  the  subject  wants  interest ; 
and  when  Virgil  intimates  that  ^rdcningwas  inferior  in  poetical 
capability'  to  agriculture,  he  shows  clearly  how  little  he  associated 
with  it  the  idea  of  intellectual  pleasure ;  and,  indeed,  in  the 
sketch  which  he  gives  of  what  he  would  have  told  us,  'had  his 
limits  allowed  him,'  he  mentions  little  but  the  raising  of  pot- J 
herbs  and  the  treatment  of  fruit-trees. 

The  first  landscape  gardener,  of  whom  we  have  any  clear  and 
distinct  account,  was  the  Emperor  Nero,  whom  we  have  always 
suspected  of  being  a  man  of  much  greater  taste  and  accomplish- 
ment than  his  historians  have  been  willing  to  allow.     To  punish , 
the  tyrant  for  his  cruelty,  they  have  denied  him  when  dead  the*] 
praise  which,  above  all  else,  he  coveted  when  alive.    We  learn  fror 
Tacitus  that  the  ruins  of  Rome,  after  the  fire,  let  in  views  of  the 
distant  country,  and  supplied  bold  masses  of  foreground,  which 
pleased  his  cultivated  eye.    To  enjoy  this  new  pleasure  he  built  a 
house,  and  surrounded  it  with  what  has  since  been  called  a  land- 
scape.*    But  he  was  before  his  age.     The  idea  was  obviously 
not  understood  even  by  the  historian  who  records  its  eserulion  : 
his  landscape  garden  perished  with  him.     A  prejudice  naturally 
existed  against  all  lie  had  done;    and  to  turn  Home  into   one  of 
Pannini's  groups  of  ruins  was   beyond  the  power  even  of  tfae^ 
Cieaars. 

Adrian,  in  his  gigantic  villa  (the  ruins  of  which  present 
such  n  langlinl  mass  of  romantic  beauty  beneath  the  hills  of 
Tivoli)  endeavoured  to  reproduce  all  that  he  had  most  admired' 
in  his  ceaseless  journeys,  and  acconlingly  he  contrived  an  imi- 
tation of  the  vale  of  Tempe :  but  vast  as  is  the  circuit  of  the 
enclosure,  his  Tempe  must  have  wanted  size  to  give  it  the  trullk 
of  nature.  It  cannot  have  much  exceeded  the  proportions  of  a 
jardin  Anfflait  at  Versailles  ;  and  probably  the  rowing  up  and 
down  in  the  shade,  which  JE\i&a  dwells  on  as  the  chief  charm 
of  the  original,  realized  the  impression  which  the  gorge  of  the 
Peneus  had  left  on  the  Imperial  landscape  gardener.  ^Elian's 
account,  which  is  very  minute,  suggests  a  thousand  striking 
images  of  deep  recesses,  of  dark  woods,  and  graceful  trees  bending 
over  the  placid  river  as  it  dimples  on  its  way,  'like  oil,' 

'  Stroug  without  rage,  without  o'erflowing,  full,' 

We  cannot  suppose  the  writer  <)uite  insensible  to  the  beauties  he 
describes  ;  but  when  he  boasts  that  the  rocks  are  completely  con- 


'  Ticit.  Anns],  xt.  ii. 
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cealed  by  the  shrubs  and  the  ^rrass,*  he  shows  at  leasl  thnl  be  U 
DO  landscape  painter.  Whether  Adrian  was  more  advaneml  in 
cxitical  taste  can  never  be  linowo,  but  he  is  entitled  to  the 
benufit  of  the  doubt;  and,  at  all  events,  he  stands  conspicnous 
among  the  first  who  nttempteil  to  create  a  landscape. 

Tbe  villa  of  Diocletian,  at  Salona,  is  said  to  have  been  mag- 
nificent ;  but  if  his  answer  to  Masimian  is  rightly  reported,  when 
the  restless  old  man  urged  him  to  resume  the  reins  of  the  Em- 
pire, it  was  not  (he  glorious  view  of  the  blue  Adriatic,  and  the 
grateful  lines  of  the  distant  mountains :  nor  even  his  terraces  and 
plane  trees,  to  which  be  pointed  to  justify  Lis  love  of  his  retreat ; 
he  showed,  says  Gibbon,  tbe  cabbages  planted  by  his  own  hsmd  ; 
and,  with  a  smile  of  pity,  'refused  to  relinquish  happiness  in 
pursuit  of  power.' 

In  times  of  barbarism  and  insecurity  the  garden  is  necessarily 
neglected,  but  the  love  of  it  is  never  extinct.  In  tiie  worst  days 
many  a  sorrowing  and  anxious  heart  bas  found  a  solace  in  <.'ul' 
tivating  a  plot  of  flowers  ;  on  the  sternest  battlements  tbe  hand  of 
beautv  has  cherished  a  solitary  rose.  The  few  ornamental  gar- 
deus,  mentioned  in  tbe  scanty  literature  of  the  dark  ages,  were  in 
the  bands  of  fairies  and  enchanters,  and  on  tbeir  tejTitories  Fancy 
could  safely  revel  in  creations  of  which  she  found  no  types  on 
earth.  On  the  revival  of  civilization,  Italy,  which  led  tbe  van 
of  improvement,  rapidly  developed  its  system  of  gardening. 
The  faults  were  copied  and  exaggerated  by  those  who  wanted  the 
taste  to  imitate  the  magni6cence ;  and  tbe  Italian  garden,  in 
all  its  grandeur  and  beauty,  is  the  lawful  parent  of  llie  Dutch, 
wilb  all  its  littleness  and  ugliness.  Tlie  citixens  of  Florence 
were  among  tbe  first  who  planted  these  luxurious  retreats.     The 

Stty  princes  of  the  Peninsula,  the  Pios  at  Carpi,  tbe  Viscontisal 
iiau,  the  Estes  at  Ferrara,  amidst  all  the  agitations  of  their 
restless  policy  and  disorderly  lives  found  lime  to  construct  gar- 
dens such  as  the  great  transalpine  sovereigns  mio-ht  have  envied, 
in  Tain,  Rome,  whose  hierarchy  wore  then  cairicbeid  with  the 
spoils  of  the  credulous  world,  surpassed  all  competitors  in  mag- 
nificence. Nothing  can  be  nobler  than  tbe  general  plan  of  the 
best  specimens  of  the  Roman  villa.  No  stereotyped  pattern 
was  in  iise,  for  tlie  design  was  varied  to  suit  the  exigencies 
of  the  site.  Where  a  slope  could  be  obtained,  as  at  Tivoli  or 
Prascati,  magnificent  terraces,  extending  laterally,  prolong  the 

*  It  U  difScult  to  iGconelle  .Slian'i  dnoriplioD  vilb  thv  actual  oppcmnoe  of 
the  ^rgvi  bnt  if  Iil'  thoughl  il  riglil  to  beep  the  rocks  out  of  tigUt,  miii  lo  (.■ug- 
geratf  th?  gronth  of  Ihe  shnibs  ihnl  cov^r  Ihem,  it  vould  only  pntve  more 
Eirongl^-  hoyr  liitlc  of  picIarcEque  feeling  he  hnd  himidf  or  expvcled  to  fiod  in 
his  teodcrs. 
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le  of  the  house,  and,  connected  with  each  other  ia  a  desceadr- 
iug  scries  by  flights  of  steps  and  architectural  centres,  brin^ 
down,  as  it  were,  the  base  of  the  edifice  t<i  tlic  bottom  of  this 
descent.  On  a  plain,  the  inferiority  of  the  site  is  redeemed  hy  a 
greater  varietv  and  intricacy  uf  plan.  A  profusion  of  water, 
often  brouRhl  from  a  great  distance,  supplies  an  infinilc  variety 
of  hydraulic  works,  the  design  of  wtiicb,  it  must  bo  ctinfesseil, 
especially  in  later  days,  sometimes  degenerates  into  the  fantastic 
anil  puerile.  The  various  casinos  and  porticos  were  adtiraetl  with 
the  remains  of  ancient  ari,  and  with  the  contribulious  of  contem- 
porary genius — frescoes  by  the  beat  painters,  marbles  and  terra- 
cottas by  the  best  sculptors.  To  imitate  this  profusion,  leas 
favoured  countries  studded  the  grouud  with  '  statues  thick  as 
trees  ;'  but  alns  !  fur  the  most  part  of  lead  cast  in  a  mould,  and 
often  of  very  mean  and  tfrotesque  design.  The  Italian  climate  docs 
not  allow  turf,  the  chief  ornament  of  the  luigliah  garden,  and  to 
secure  the  necessary  shade,  die  groves  and  avenues  of  lies,  in  many 
parts  of  the  enclosure,  aie  cat  into  symmetrical  masses.  Henoe 
were  copied  by  our  ancestors  tbeir  '  gardens  of  all  greens,'  which, 
being  extended  too  far,  t^ew  an  air  of  gloom  and  damp  over  unr 
northern  pleasure-grounds.  MocJf  ruins,  too,  arc  to  be  found, 
but  formed  of  the  genuine  fragments  of  antiquity,  and  so  giaceful 
for  the  most  part  in  their  composition,  that  liiey  are  at  once  dis- 
tinguished from  the  iantastic  littlenesses  uf  other  countries  which 
claim  them  for  their  model.  Though  men  in  tliose  days  bad 
not  begun  to  dispute  about  the  picturesque,  it  is  clear  tliat  the 
idea  had  occurred  to  the  architects  of  presenting,  at  certain 
points,  a  picture  composed  of  natural  materials  ;  and  the  land- 
scape painters,  on  their  part,  as  we  perceive  by  many  of  their 
compositions,  had  discovered  that  scenes  of  an  artificial  character, 
which  would  have  been  rejected  by  our  painters  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, were  excellent  subjects  for  their  art. 

Till  lately,  these  glorious  specimens  of  the  magnifirenee  nf 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  had  no  enemies  to  contend 
against  but  neglect.  Happily  their  owners  did  not  attempt  to  im- 
prove ihem,  and  negli-ct  iheirmassive  construclion  almost  enabled 
them  to  defy.  But  civil  broil,  in  the  year  1848,  destroyed  what 
even  foreign  invasion  had  spared.  The  Villa  liorghese  at  Hume, 
the  most  tinished  attempt  to  realiee  a  fairy  dream  on  earth  ;  and 
the  Villa  Duria,  at  Genoa,  profuse  in  its  stalely  decorations  as 
the  dr(ij>-scene  of  an  opera,  where  architectural  embellishment 
costs  nothing,  have  been  all  but  aaniliilated. 

In  France  the  Italian  garden  was  copied  on  a  larger  scale, 
and  perhaps  with  greater  success,  than  in  any  other  country  of 
Europe,  but  with  such  mudiCcations  as  the  diS'crcacc  uf  diiiinte 
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and  of  national  taste  suggested.*  The  attempt  of  Louis  XIV.  to 
improve  on  his  model,  and  to  attain  greater  splendour  by  e\a^- 
geratcd  dimensions  and  enormous  extent,  was  a  failure.  Many 
objects,  when  swollen  to  gigantic  size,  lose  their  distinctive 
character,  and  with  it  their  grandeur.  If  the  due  proportions  of 
a  broad  terrace  are  exceeded,  it  is  turned  into  a  hairack-vard  ;  if 
a  marble  basin  approaches  the  extent  of  a  natural  piece  of  water, 
it  loses  its  fitness,  and  provokes  a  disadvantageous  comparison 
with  nature.  An  architectural  garden,  if  it  be  not  confinwl  within 
the  limits  which  the  eye  can  recognise  as  an  onifonn  whole,  be- 
comes a  formal  wilderness ;  and  endless  variety  at  last  produces 
the  sensation  of  monotony.  At  Versailles  walk  after  walk  leads 
to  central  fountains,  and  these  again  are  connected  with  others, 
in  tiresome  succession;  Dolphins,  Tritons,  Nereids,  Neptunes, 
Venuses — all  the  monsters  of  the  deep,  all  the  synod  of  Olvmpus  I 
spurt,  splash,  and  sputter  in  every  contortion  of  atlilude,  and  ever 
variety  of  device.  Ingenuity  can  no  longer  surprise,  nor  novellj 
amuse  ;  and  the  spectator,  however  delighted  at  first,  is  soon  over- 
come by  satiety,  and  longs  for  the  repose  of  natural  scenery. 

Sir  William  Temple  eitols  the  gardens  nf  France  and  Bra- 
bant, as  combining  the  advantages  of  coolness  and  cultivation, 
which  he  seems  to  consider  the  two  great  objects  of  northern  and 
southern  gardening  respectively.  Beauty  he  does  not  acknow- 
letlge  as  the  aim  or  result  of  either.  He  tells  us  that  the  English 
'  gardens  were  laid  out  wholly  for  the  advantage  of  fruits  and 
flowers,  and  the  products  of  tlie  kitchen  garden  ;'  and  these  he  con- 
trasts with  the  gardens  of  Italy,  where  no  care  of  cultivation  it 
needed — (whence  could  he  have  derived  so  preposterous  a  notion  ?) 
— rmd  all  the  art  of  man  is  employed  to  obtain  coolness  by  shades 
of  trees  and  frequency  of  living  streams  and  fountains,  and  by 
statues,  and  by  pillars  and  obelisks  of  stone,  which  all  conspire  to 
make  any  place  fresh  and  cool.'  Consistently  with  these  views, 
lie  relics  mainly  on  his  fruit-trees  for  the  gaiety  of  his  own 
garden  ;  and  indeed,  in  this  over-estimate  of  the  effect  of  fruit- 
trees  he  is  by  no  means  singular.  Bacon,  who  gives  a  receipt  for 
a  cycle  of  cultivation  which  is  to  make  the  garden  bloom  with 
perpetual  spring,  disappoints  us  by  mentioning  scarcely  any 
flowers  from  August  to  December,  and  ekes  out  the  promised 
spring  with  the  ripening  of  plums,  services,  and  medlars. 

But  we  cannot  reconcile  Temple's  view  of  English  gardening 
with  his  description  of  Moor  Park,  We  regret  we  have  not 
space  to  extract  it.     The  architect  might  draw  his  plans  from  it. 


*  Sucli,  for  inslance,  at  making  avenues  in  guiudii'c  oforangel  and  olcandori, 
grown  ID  huge  tubj  for  the  purpose,  and  removed  in  the  *inler. 
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it  is  so  clear ;  and  it  conjures  up  an  image  of  enjoyment  and 
(grandeur  which  (in  spite  of  Horace  Waljwlc's  ridicule)  he  could 
not  easily  improve.  Moor  Park,  however,  was  by  no  means  a 
solitary  specimen  of  magaificence.  Had  Sir  William  been  less 
engrossed  by  his  own  fruits  (for  five  years  be  boasts  he  never 
Cftuic  to  town,  thougli  he  saw  its  spires  frnm  his  windows),  and 
more  willing:  to  appreciate  the  labours  of  others,  he  would  bave 
been  aware  that  many  tine  gardens  bad  already  been  made  in 
England  in  the  Iialinn  taste.  For  it  must  be  observed,  that  ua 
the  first  introduction  of  ornamental  gardening  into  England  the 
Italian  was  the  only  model  known,  and  was  universally  adopted, 
though  in  many  instances  a  little  modified  by  the  taste  of  the 
native  architects.  But  even  in  Temple's  time  the  spirit  was  at 
work  which  was  to  sweep  away  all  the  creations  of  the  past  in 
the  most  violent  revolution  recorded  in  the  history  of  Taste. 
The  following  passage  from  his  '  Essay  on  Gardening '  is  remark- 
able, as  showing  the  progress  which  the  new  idea  had  made  in 
his  day,  and  how  little,  in  spite  of  bis  refinement,  lie  was  capable 
of  comprehending  it,  or  of  finding  words  in  which  to  clothe 
it: — 

'  There  may  be  oilier  forms  wholly  irregular  that  mny,  for  aught  I 
kiiutv,  have  more  beauty  than  any  of  the  others.  ■  .  .  Something  of 
this  I  have  seen  iu  some  places,  but  heard  more  of  it  from  others  who 
have  lived  raiidi  among  the  Chineses,  a  people  whose  way  of  thinking 
seems  lo  lie  as  wide  of  ours  in  Europe  as  their  country  does.  Among 
us,  the  beauty  of  building  and  planting  is  placed  chiefly  in  some  certain 
proportions,  symmetries,  and  uniformities;  our  walks  and  our  trees 
ranged  so  as  to  answer  one  another,  and  at  exact  dbtances.  The 
Chiiicses  scorn  this  way  of  planting,  and  say,  a  Ixiy  that  can  tell  an 
hundred  may  plant  walks  of  trees  in  strait  lines,  and  over  against  one 
another,  and  to  what  length  and  extent  he  pleases.  But  their  greatest 
feach  uf  imaginatiou  is  employed  in  contriving  figures  where  the 
beauty  shall  he  great,  and  strike  the  eye,  hut  without  any  order  or 
dtapunilioR  of  parts  that  shall  be  camnioiily  or  easily  observed.  And 
though  we  have  hardly  nny  notion  of  this  sort  of  heauty,  yet  they  have 
a  particular  word  to  expresa  it ;  and  wliere  they  find  it  hit  their  eye  at 
first  iighl,  they  tay  the  Sharawadgi  is  fine,  or  is  admirable.'— ^Moy  on 
Gardening,  p,  ]  86. 

He  goes  on  to  dissuade  the  reader  from  making  an  attempt,  in 
which,  though  success  will  be  very  creditable,  it  con  scarcely  be 
attainable.  The  passage  is  further  curious,  as  it  helps  to  settle 
the  dispute  respecting  the  originality  of  the  English  garden. 
Whether  the  idea  of  imitating  the  graceful  Irregularily  of  nature 
Was  first  suggested  by  the  report  which  travellers  brought  from 
China  is  uncertain.     But  unqueitionably  it  was  much  encouraged 
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by  tlie  belief  that  in  a  distant  country  there  esisted  the  very  type 
of  that  for  which  the  public  fancy  was  searcliing.  Direct  imtto- 
tioa,  linwcvcr,  was  Impossible;  and  ttio  results  prnduced  in  ttut 
two  countries  arc  utterly  unlike.  The  French,  unwilling  to  allow 
the  honour  of  any  invention  to  such  near  neighbours,  huvc  long 
besitated  between  the  names  of  '  Jordio  Anglais'  aad  *  Jarilio 
Chinois,'  They  would  do  well  to  retain  both.  The  (.'hineatJ 
garden,  with  which  Fortune's  works  have  now  made  us  fnimliBr,i 
and  the  English  garden,  in  the  form  it  ultimately  assumed,  present 
two  distinct  types.  The  one  i«  nature  dressed  by  art ;  the  other  ii 
an  artificial  imitation,  or  riithcrparoiiy,  of  nature,  cramped  and 
dwarfed  to  brings  her  beauties  within  the  compass  of  a  narrow 
enclosure.  The  English  garden  in  its  failure  degenerates  inte 
the  Chinese."  J 

The  progress  of  the  new  idea  was  rnpld.  Literature  seemed  1 
to  lead — pcrhajis  it  only  expressed — the  public  feeling.  In  every 
department  of  taste  the  magnificent  was  denounced,  and  the 
mtural  was  esIolJed.  The  poets  sighed  for  nature  ;  the  satirists 
denourKcd  uniformity.  The  *Spe(^ator'  {Xo.  414),  laughed  st 
green  sculpture.  The  luditrous  cntalojiue  of  trees  cut  ml* 
gTotestfue  shapes,  contained  in  No.  17,1  of  the  '  (luardian,'  and 
attribute  to  I'opc,  nearly  ruined  the  tratle  of  Messrs,  Louiioo 
and  Wire,  the  fashionable  layers-out  of  grounds,  and  the  cliief 
arlificeTs  of  verdant  statuary.  As  is  usual  in  revolutions  of 
greater  importnnce,  the  defenders  of  the  old  system  hesitated, 
seemed  doubtful  of  their  owti  principles,  and  tried  to  compromise. 
Bridgeman,  Horace  Walpolc  tells  us,  'attemi»tcd  a  chaster  and 
simpler  style,'  and  Eyre,  one  of  his  pupils,  laid  out  the  gardens 
at  Houghton  on  a  plan  that  attempted  to  rumbine  the  beauties  of 
both  systems : — 

'  But  the  capital  stroke,*  says  Ilorace  Walpole.  'the  leading  step, 
to  all  tli;il  followed,  «'as — I  believe  the  first  tliought  was  BridgemanV 
— the  destruction  of  walls  for  boundaries,  and  lUf  invention  of  fosaea, 
an  attempt  tlieii  deeiucd  eo  astonishing  tlial  commnn  people  called 
theiu  lla  !  Iia's  !  to  e\|ires.s  iheir  ^urprisi?  at  tindiiig  a  sudden  and  ua-- 
expected  eheek  to  their  Widk.' — LomI  Orford'g   Horht,  vol.  ii.  p.  53fi. 

The  estreme  of  trimness,  and  the  extreme  of  rougliness,  could 
not  co-exist  in  juxtaposition.  The  impulse  to  dress  the  park  and 
niralbe  the  garden  was  irresistible,  and  the  work  of  destruction 

"  Sir  W,  Cbamben,  who  hod  s  prrsooal  qnBrrcl  •ith  'Cspshiliiy  Browo,' 
oduToond  to  bi'wg  the  Cbinne  gsrdai  iaio  Iktbinn.  sod  itroie  a  puni'hlel,  m 
irhicib  be  ha:  givtii  Uic  mus  lo  Km  foscj  ;  sud  uulfr  ifat'  prtliiil  or  describing  ■ 
Chiuew  gsrilou,  gicvi  \\k  model  i>r  mi  L'tupisti  j^rdrn.  sui-h  as  he  couceivcs  U 
night  be  msdr?.    For  lUslic  was  tidiunled  byll.  Wslpolunid  Muoo- 
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vas  cnn-i^^l  on  with  icodocliuUr  furr.  But  in  the  kin^om  of 
iBslo,  as  in  llie  body-politii-,  no  revolution  can  be  effected  unless 
esdteil  by  greai  e:(iiting  nbines  (tntl  delects  ;  nnd  it  is  not  with- 
out practical  interest  lu  inquire  what  these  defects  were  now  that 
Fashion  is  leading  us  rapidly  back  to  the  nUl  model. 

To  di>  justice  to  our  predecessors,  we  must  War  in  iniml  that 
the  few  formal  gardens  which  hkw  escaped  the  hands  of  the 
improver,  and  which  to  ws  possess  all  the  ciianu  of  rnriely, 
and  .ill  \\\e  prestige  of  antiquity,  were  wearisome  to  thtm  by  llirir 
universal  sameness  nnd  monolnnv.  Prom  the  pelnce  to  the 
eottoge  the  same  formality  reigtietl.  P'ew  atlatncd  the  ma<rni- 
ficence  of  the  Italian  garden;  tltc  grotesque  meanness  of  the 
Dutch  was  within  the  reach  of  all.  The  topiary  work,  as  it 
-*ms  railed,  which  had  become  universally  fashionable  since 
the  accession  of  William,  was  gloumv  &I  the  best,  and  when 
out  of  »rder  was  intolerably  shabby.  The  flower-garden  wanted 
brillianiy.  The  system  of  bedding  out  eiotics,  renewed  every 
summer  and  removed  in  the  winter,  by  which  such  a  blaze  of 
brilliancy  is  given  to  the  parterre,  is  of  very  recent  invention. 
The  principal  entrance  to  the  most  stalely  mansions  was  inacces- 
sible to  a  curriof^o,  and  seemed  to  have  been  studiouslv  made 
inconvenient.  F'lights  of  steps,  a  series  of  platforms,  and  iron 
gates,  retarded  admission  to  the  sliellerof  the  liouse.  The  stables 
and  olliccs  occupied  a  position  of  unseemly  prominence.  The 
high  partition-walls,  now  no  longer  needed  for  security  or  for 
privacy,  obstructed  the  free  circulation  of  air,  and  caused  artificial 
oamp  and  cold,  covering  the  flags  in  summer  with  green  mould, 
■nd  in  winter  with  an  impalpable  coating  of  ice.  Il  cannot  he 
denied  that  ton\fort  and  convenience  were  in  many  important 
points  promoted  by  the  change. 

Nature  was  now  the  nniversal  worship;  and  the  high-priest 
was  Kent,  a  feeble  painter,  and  worse  architect;  but  Wal pole 
says  he  was  '  painter  enougli  to  taste  the  charms  of  landscape  ; 
and  bold  and  oplnionalive  enough  to  dare  and  to  dictate,'  an  im- 
poilanC  quality  in  one  who  has  to  make  his  bread  by  judging  for 
others.  His  contemporaries  epeak  with  great  applause  of  hb 
works  (of  which  Esher  and  Clareoiont  are  said  to  he  the  l>est 
cpeciniens),  especially  of  his  management  of  water.  But  even 
his  admirers  complain  of  bis  littlenesses ;  ond  we  may  judge 
what  extravagances  be  was  capable  of  committing  in  the  attempt 
to  make  'natural  pictures,'  when  we  arc  told  that  at  one  time  he 
actually  planted  dead  trees  to  diversify  his  compoaiiiuns.  He 
was  succeeded,  though  at  some  interval  of  time,  by  Hrown,  a 
nan  of  greater  talent  and  more  fertile  invention.  Brown,  in  fact, 
WM  K  man  of  geniui,  but  he  was  a  coxcomb,  and  had  ■  a  system.' 
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lils  followers  fell   short  of  bis  genius ;  but  they  imitated  bis 
coxcombry,  aod  slavishly  adhered  lo  his  syslem. 

Tliomsuii's  poem  on  the  Seasons  is  said  to  have  had  a  great  eSect 
io  encouraging  a  taste  for  the  beauties  of  nature.  Literary  men 
practised  what  they  professed  to  teach :  they  laid  out  grounds  for 
friends;  and,  where  they  had  the  oppoitunily,  for  themselves. 
Pope,  with  arrogant  humility,  professed  to  be  prouder  of  bis 
garden  than  of  any  other  of  his  works,  and  is  said  to  have  given 
many  hints  to  Kent.  Sbenstone  'planted  groves  rural'  (accord- 
ing lo  his  Anglo-French  epitaph),  where  a  stream,  which  boasts 
its  perennial  murmurs,  is  '  laugtit  to  tlow '  over  small  pebbles, 
when  the  gardener  (urns  a  key,  and  the  Naiads  are  invited, 
in  a  pompous  inscription,  to  bathe  their  tresses  in  a  crystal  lake 
which  his  admirer  Gilpin  is  obliged  to  confess  is  a  muddy  pond 
of  diminutive  dimensions.  Kent  had  brouglit  'objects'  into 
fashion  ;  and  he  set  the  example  of  building  them  as  he  would 
have  painted  them,  apparently  forgetting  that  they  could  be 
approached,  and  that  they  could  be  viewed  in  other  combinations 
than  tliose  for  which  tbey  were  designed.  All  styles,  all  mylbo- 
logics  were  confounded.  Here  elves  and  fairies  are  invoked;  there 
fauns  and  hamadryads.  A  Chinese  pagoda  looks  down  on  a 
Christian  hermitage.  The  ruins  of  a  Gothic  priory  stand  in 
salient  opposition  to  a  bran-new  temple,  with  statue  and  altar 
all  complete,  to  Bacchus  or  to  Pan  ;  and  Whatlcy,  from  the 
jQiirth  edition  of  whose  Observations  on  Modem  Gardening  we 
<|uoto  (p.  127],  thinks  these  heterogeneous  objects  sufficiently 
assimilated  and  amalgamated  by  the  decorative  character  which 
pervades  them  all.  The  votaries  of  Nature  had  their  affectations 
as  well  as  the  pupils  of  art.  Lilliputian  groves  were  maile  to 
boast  their  deep  solitudes  and  invite  the  visitor  to  forget  the 
world.  The  whole  garden  was  turned  into  a  school  of  tnornl 
sentiment  or  a  museum  of  the  tastes  and  sympathies  of  the 
owner.  To  soothe  '  blest  shades,'  or  to  please '  pale  ghosts,'  shabby 
urns  with  fulsome  inscriptions  are  erected  in  the  greenest  and 
dankest  corners  of  the  walks.  Abstractions  enjoy  a  large  share 
of  deification.  Here  a  portico  is  owned  by  Friendship  and  the  ear- 
wigs; there  a  grotto  beplastered  with  brown  moss  is  occupied 
by  Somnus,  who  in  a  Latin  epigram  promises  sleep,  and  he 
might  add,  a  severe  cold.  Temples  to  poets  and  obelisks  lo 
statesmen  mark  the  owner's  literary  and  political  predilections. 
Lord  Temple's  gardens  at  Stowe  were  political;  and  as  his 
politics  changed,  it  is  said  he  changed  the  objects  of  his 
vistas  and  the  deities  of  his  shrines.  His  'Elysian  fields' 
were  studded  with  busts  of  the  British  worthies,  and  bis  wor- 
thies    retained    ibcir    titles    and    their    pedes  tab    by    virtue    of 
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their  votes  in  Parliament.  Wlien  the  spaces  were  considertble 
and  the  nrchitecture  handsome,  this  style  of  gardening  produced 
cunsiUerable  effect ;  but  when  attempted  with  insufficient  menns, 
Qothing  can  be  conceived  more  'paltry'  and  affected.  It  was 
the  day  of  shams  and  surprises  :  views  were  blocked  out  by  uglv 
walls  or  dense  plantations,  till  they  '  burst '  on  the  spectator  at 
some  favoured  corner ;  mock  towers  embellished  'a  prospect;' 
Druidical  temples  of  brick  or  timber  (Mr.  Whatley  gives  a 
r«eipi  for  making  them)  'added  horror'  to  the  woods  ;  false 
bridges  concealeil  the  termination  nf  artificial  water,  or  disguised 
the  absence  of  water  altogether ;  a  miniature  castle  or  artificial 
ruin  read  a  lesson  on  sublunary  grandeur,  and  masked  a  tool- 
bouse ;  and  all  this  was  done  in  the  name  of  nature  and  sim- 
plicity. 

In  Italy,  villus*  are  often,  perhaps  generally,  intended  merely 
as  places  of  temporary  resort  at  certain  hours  of  the  day,  or  it 
may  be  in  certain  moods  of  mind.  At  the  villa  Ciiigi  at  Cetti- 
nate,  near  Siena,  the  '  genius  loci'  accosts  tbe  stranger  on  his 
entrance  with  a  Latin  inscription  to  this  effect:  'What  to  you 
may  appear  a  gloomy  wilderness,  is  to  the  owner  solace  and  retire- 
ment:  if  you  like  it,  you  may  stay  without  intrusion;  if  you 
like  it  not,  go  without  offence.'  But  in  England  the  garden 
suiTounds  tbe  dwelling-house,  and  should  be  general  enough  in 
its  cliaractcristic  sentiment  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  ordinary 
feelings  of  all  its  inhabitants  and  visitors.  A  man  of  sound  mind 
goes  into  his  garden  to  breathe  the  fresh  air — to  get  health  by 
exercise — to  enjoy  tbe  hues  and  fragrance  of  his  flowers — not 
tu  cultivate  his  moral  sensibility;  not  with  a  preconcerted  plan 
to  rake  up  the  sorrows  of  his  life,  nor  to  feed  bis  melancholy  by 
meditating  on  Ibc  follies  of  his  species  and  the  advantage  of 
shtmning  them  by  retirement. 

Hitherto  formal  avenues  had  been  supposed  tbe  only  legitimate 
approaches  to  a  considerable  mansion,  and  accordingly,  wilboat 
any  regard  to  the  character  of  tbe  ground,  they  had  been  carried 
through  romantic  scenerj-,  which  they  concealed  with  their  mono- 
tonous screen,  and  across  undulations  which  agreed  ill  with  their 
undeviating  slraightness  ;  now  at  a  not  less  sacrifice  of  sense,  in 
situations  most  proper  for  them,  where  their  ancient  and  stately 
masses  gave  feature  and  dignity  to  an  uninteresting  flat,  they  were 
ruthlessly  condemned  as  *  a  remnant  of  the  old  formalities/ 
The  'improver,'  in  fact,  once  admitted,  took  possession  of  the 

*  Id  Ilsjy  tlie  whole  eocloiare  ii  termnl  the  'villa;'  the  booie  upon  it  U  Ihe 
'ca^DO.'  The  lillu  nliich  are  ioleaded  to  ii'rve  u  risicleiica  in  Ihe  lime  of 
*  Viltrtwarnra '  <iuch.  far  ioituice,  aa  those  il  Frasi'iiti  aod  Albauo]  are  plinnvd 
VC17  djnereutl J  from  thoae  vhioh  are  meanl  oolf  for  occuiooal  rtsorl 
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mind  of  the  owner  and  of  the  whole  place.  His  loading  prin- 
ciples, the  air  of  high  kepping  and  ihat  of  extcni.  both  of 
which  have  great  merit  in  tlteir  way,  are  easUy  understood,  and 
appeal  not  le-ss  to  the  vnnily  of  owiiorship  than  to  taste.*  He 
divided  his  task  into  four  parts — tlie  garden,  the  park,  the 
ridin<f,  and  the  fami.  or  the  ferme  omec,  as  it  was  called.  'Ilie 
puetdities  which  disfignred  tlie  latter  have  heei)  amended  by 
time,  or  have  been  sivept  away  by  the  business-like  enrnrstness 
of  modem  agriculture — of  ridings  the  very  name  has  been  disused. 
They  were  nothing  more  than  rides  and  drives  about  the  neigb- 
bourhood  of  the  mansion,  carrietl  as  much  as  possible  through  the 
property  of  its  owner,  and  supplied  at  intervals  wilh  striking 
objects,  which  were  buihUng^  manufactured  for  the  purpose  or 
dressed  up  in  what  was  supposed  to  be  a  becoming  and  sufficient 
disguise.  In  moderate-sized  places,  where  they  were  contrived 
with  difficulty,  they  have  for  the  most  part  been  obliterated  by 
time,  and  the  headlands,  which  had  been  left  in  turf  to  form  rnitic 
roads,  have  been  restored  to  the  plough.  In  places  of  great  extent 
these  drives  havcgenerallyand  very  properly  been  retained.  For 
the  moEt  part  thcv  lead  through  the  beat  scenery  the  neighbour- 
hood afTords.  to  the  most  striking  points  of  view,  and  the  plants 
tions  to  which  thev  gave  occasion  have  grown  into  picturesque 
woods.  But  they  have  also  left  less  agreeable  Iraces;  and  if  th«i 
tourist  chances  to  stumble  on  some  village  decorated  with  pointed 
windows,  ogee  arches,  quatrefoils,  and  battlemrots,  ot  some 
■taring  public-house  on  the  lop  of  a  hill,  whose  sign  protrudes 
from  the  wonderful  archifectare  that  in  the  last  age  was  meant  to 
designate  a  Norman  castle  or  Gothic  abbey,  he  may  be  sure  he  i 
sees  ihe  once-admired  'embellishment'  of  one  of  these  ridings. 

The  park,  however,  or  ground  about  the  house,  by  whatever 
name  denominated,  uas  the  chief  theatre  of  the  '  improver's '  op^- 
latjons.  As  the  demand  for  persons  bearing  this  ambitious  title] 
was  great,  the  supply  was  proportionahly  plentiful,  and  many 
men  of  little  education  were  ready  in  all  good  faith  to  undertake 
the  responsible  charge  of  '  improvement.'  Even  genius  is  apt  to 
fidi  at  last  into  mamierism.  Mediocrity  has  nothing  but  man- 
nerism to  rely  on  from  the  first.  Price  complains  that  the  so- 
called  '  improvements '  were  characterized  by  universal  same- 
ness. They  consisted  of  an  artificial  piece  of  water,  levelled  and 
■moothed  grouml,  formal  clumps,  and  a  belt  which  was  intended 
lo  conceal,  but  in  fact  only  marked  the  boundary.     To  produce 


*  To  inEmue  the  ralcat  Ihe  books  on  gardening  contsia  rMommrDdatioiw 
■whjeh  He  tbould  hurdlj'  ha»i;  Ihooght  in  the  pardi'iung  pniTiniw — •ueh  u  pat-. 
ting  thr  nrnidof  the  lamilj  on  milfsloneiOrtown-haJI  of  tliEaeighboonogtawn,  «Sl 
couatr;  alu-houM'B,  &c, 
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the  eternal  repetition  of  thia  inynrinble  type,  not  only  the  vene- 
liXtble  remahiE  of  nnclent  magnificcnci"  were  levelled,  but  the 
bold  ami  romantic  features  of  nature  were  ruthlessly  Bwr|iC  awaj. 
Price  tells  us  (p.  437)  that  an  improver,  whom  in  meicv  lie  does 
not  n.-ime,  proposed  to  blow  up  with  ernnpowder  the  bold  ledgro  of 
rock,  the  natural  lerrnce,  vrliieh  pr(>iecls  from  the  base  of  Fowls 
Castle,  and  forms  so  in,"i)niifi'"etit  a  forefrroiiiMl  for  its  view,  and 
that  the  rulliicts  destroyer  might  perhaps  liave  carried  his  point 
if  the  resistance  of  tlje  noble  owner  hod  not  been  fortified  by 
the  adv-ice  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Pa^ne  Knight. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  tbe  dashing  self-sufficiency  of  such  reck- 
less improvers  moved  the  spleen  (scrpe  bilem,  siepe  jncum),  and 
at  last  roused  the  spirit  of  resistance  of  persons  of  taste.  Mr., 
afterwards  Sir  Uvedale,  Price  look  op  the  peji  in  no  compro- 
mising mnod,  and  wrote  his  '  Essay  on  the  Picturesque.'  Mr. 
Reptou,  who  hardly  conceals  that  he  considers  his  professions] 
interests  aiTected  (much  as  the  gioldsmiths  of  Ephesus  did  of  old) 
by  the  new  doctrine,  wrote  an  nnfrry  reply.  Repton  was  a  man 
of  talent,  as  far  as  wc  can  jud^  from  such  of  his  works  as  we 
have  seen;  but  he  certainly  walked  (perhaps  a  little  too  slavishly) 
in  Capability  Brow-n's  footsteps.  He  was  tlie  first,  as  we  learn  from 
Price's  reply,  who  assumed  the  title  of  '  landscape  gardener ;'  and 
this  style  gives  his  opponent  no  small  advantage  in  urging  npon 
faim  tlie  necessity  of  studying  the  principles  of  landscape.  Much 
of  their  controversy  is  merely  verbal.  In  many  of  their  principles 
they  arc  profeasedly  agreed ;  bnt  we  doubt  not  that,  in  spite  of 
their  apparent  agreement  in  theory,  they  would,  in  most  prac- 
tical points,  have  been  completely  at  variance — )ust  as  a  modem 
Whig  and  Torv,  who  do  not  differ  in  private  conversaliiin  on 
any  sreat  constitutional  point,  go  down  to  'the  House'  to  give 
dinmetrirallv  opposing  votes  on  the  question  of  organic  change. 
On  the  subject  of  the  pirtnresque,  however,  a  little  conliision  and 
inconsistency  was  allowable.  The  tide  of  fashion  had  made  it 
the  popular  topic.  In  everything  the  picturesque  was  sought 
out  and  worshipped  ;  but  while  everybody  was  talking  of  it, 
nobody  could  tell  what  it  was.  Price  and  his  friend  Payne 
Knight,  who  agreed  in  ail  else,  differed  here.  Price,  who  is  fol- 
lowed by  Gilpin,  and  many  othere,  thought  that  all  difficultiw 
voald  be  solved  by  drawing  a  distinction  between  the  beaulifal 
and  the  picturesque,  which,  according  to  his  theory,  are  not  only 
essentially  distinct  but  antagonistic  qualities.  Smoothness  is  the 
character  of  beauty;  roughness  prmlucef  the  picturesque;  but  this 
in  its  excess  degenerates  into  harsli nets  and  ugliness,  as  the  exagge- 
ration of  smciolhiiess  becomes  lameness  and  insipidity.  He  main- 
tains tbu  picturesqueoesa  is  an  ingretUent  wbich  nuut  be  mixed 
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up  with  hcauly,  like  lemon  with  sugar  (tbe  simile  is  his  own),  to 
produce  the  highest  relish ;  and  aclunlly  goes  so  far  as  to  say, 
that  the  beauty  of  a  pretty  woman  might  be  relievcii  from 
insipidity  by  the  '  piquancy '  of  a  squint,  an  absurdity  for  whicU 
he  is  abundantly  ridiculed  by  his  friend  Payne  Knight.  This 
theory  has  at  least  the  merit  of  pliability.  In  every  beautiful 
object  the  inj^enious  theorist  could  not  fail  to  point  out  the  just 
proportion  between  the  antagonist  elements;  in  every  case  of 
deformity  it  was  easy  to  detect  excess  or  defect,*  Smoothness, 
it  was  conceived,  produced  a  pleasurable  sensation  by  soothing 
the  optic  nerve ;  roughness,  on  the  other  hand,  by  exciting-  it. 
And  Lhus  the  discussion  was  diverted  from  green  lawns  and 
woods  to  the  desert  of  metaphysics.  But  of  all  the  endless  solu- 
tions of  the  enigma  of  taste  which  were  then  oifercd,  we  shall 
notice  only  the  theory  of  association,  to  which  Sir  T.  Lauder 
devotes  the  whole  of  his  preliminary  chapter. 

According  to  this  hypothesis,  which  was  first  distinctly  an- 
nounced to  the  world  in  his  very  pleasing  essay,  by  Mr.  Alison, 
in  1 790,  the  emotions  of  taste  are  exc  itetl,  not  by  any  qualities  in- 
herent in  the  objects  themselves,  but  '  by  the  associations  which 
may  have  connected  them  with  the  ordinary  affections  or  emotions 
of  our  nature'  (p,  5).  This  hypothesis  involves  two  truths  of 
univprsal  notoriety,  which  nevertheless,  in  their  practical  appli- 
cation to  questions  of  taste,  do  not  seem  to  us  to  have  met  the 
attention  they  deserve, 

.',  In  the  first  place  then,  among  the  associations  which  most 
powerfully  excite  in  us  the  emotion  of  beauty,  there  is  a  lai^e 
class  which  connect  certain  qualities  or  relations  of  objects  with 
the  tastes  and  instincts  of  our  moral  nature,  such,  for  instance, 
as  the  love  of  fitness,  utility,  symmetry,  truth,  and  many  more, 
besides  the  love  of  variety  and  the  love  of  uniformity,  of  excite- 
ment and  repose,  and  others  which  seem  antagonistic  to  each 
other,  and  by  their  alternate  play  promote  our  enjoyment. 
When  our  preferences  can  be  traced  up  to  these  sources  of 
beauty,  we  venture  to  believe  that  our  taste  is  good  ;  when  lliey 
depend  on  arbitrary  associations  peculiar  to  ourselves  or  our  age, 
we  must  distrust  it  as  unsound.  Thus,  for  instance,  when,  in 
the  last  century,  Mr.  Walpole  came  down  in  '  his  chaise'  to 
visit  a  friend's  seat,  and  in  order  to  improve  a  prospect,  'clapped 
on'  a  farm-house  a  spire  of  lath  and  plaster,  he  delighted  the 
whole  neighbourhood  with  his  fertility  of  resource.  In  modem 
days  we  should  condemn  the  cheat,  and   we  presume  that  our 


*  Especially  u  the  cit'latilioriciij  ose  o!  rough  utd  loioolh,  iKHTOved  from  tht 
seine  of  touch,  givei  rise  to  a  conrusioa  vhich  no  ctxe  can  i-otirtlj  preveDl. 
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taste  is  good,  because  it  is  founded  on  the  love  of  trutli,  uf 
usefulness,  and  durability.  In  ils  own  day  the  fraud  uas  asso- 
ciated with  the  ideas  of  modern  improvement,  and  Mr.  Walpolc's 
talents,  genius,  and  the  fashion  of  the  day — and  we  fearlessly 
pronounce  the  taste  bad. 

The  sense  of  fitness  and  utility  aSects  us  so  powerfully,  that 
mnny  leasoners  have  referred  to  it  as  the  sole  source  of  beauty, 
a  foundation  obviously  too  narrow  for  so  large  a  auperslructure. 
Its  value,  however,  cannot  be  overrated  as  a  guide  to  check  Ibe 
extravagance  of  capricious  taste.  If  it  will  not  lead  us  to  escel- 
lence,  it  will  always  save  us  from  absurdity.  In  proportion  as 
the  sense  of  fitness  is  outraged,  beauty  is  impaired  or  destroyed, 
and  when  the  improver  finds  his  projects  thwarted  by  it  he 
should  at  once  give  them  up. 

In  the  next  place,  the  arbitrary  and  accidental  associations 
have  n  power  which  every  man's  hourly  experience  tells  liim  is  all 
but  unlimited  of  modifying  and  subverting  our  perceptions  of 
beauty.  It  is  to  their  influence  we  must  attribute  the  apparent 
want  of  fixed  principles  which  is  so  discouraging  to  the  inquirer 
when  he  approaches  any  subject  connected  with  taste.  It  is 
mortifying  to  find  that  while  science  advances  in  a  right  line 
taste  revolves  in  a  circle.     But  yet  as  long  as  we  possess  any 

fower  of  regulating  our  own  minds  we  may  apply  the  remedy, 
f  we  cannot  altogether  stop  these  Hucluations,  we  may  moderate 
and  control  them.  If  a  man  associates  with  any-  particular 
style  of  architecture,  the  triumph  of  his  own  theory,  or,  in  de- 
fiance of  sense  and  history,  superior  purity  of  life  and  doctrine, 
he  will  soon  learn  to  think  all  other  styles  monstrous,  he 
will  be  ready  to  put  up  a  Doric  skreen  in  a  Gothic  cathedral, 
as  our  ancestors  did  in  former  days,  or  to  adopt  Mr.  Kuskln's 
suggestion  in  the  present,  and  insert  geometrical  tracery  in 
a  house  of  the  new  town  of  Edinburgh.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
laughs  at  those  who  endeavour  to  bolster  up  an  arbitrary  *  standard 
of  beaut\' '  by  fanciful  analogies.*  By  a  re-action  as  certain  as 
the  laws  of  f;ravitation,  such  extravagances  will  be  succeeded  by 
tbeir  opposite  extremes.  If  the  present  generation  should  choose 
to  believe  thai  the  'Early  English'  is  the  only  style  of  building 
whicli  is  consistent  with  the  condition  of  man,  because  leaves 
{mott  leaves,  we  presume,  not  all)  are  pointed,t  the  nest  age 
will  as  certainly  and  quite  as  reasonably  hold  that  all  arches 
should  he  circular,  because  the  sun  and  moon  are  round. 


■  The  iniinodiaie  ^^^jecl  ofthi*  aiisck  wuiHogBrth'i  'I.ineof  B^anty,"  in  which 
its  inveiitoi  tliiiiiglil  lie  hml  round  (he  eacDCe  of  slMIrMt  beautj. 
t  Sev  ItiuJiiii's  Lectures  on  Architecture. 
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It  waa  untler  the  delusion  of  iin  orbitriLTy  association  tbal  our 
predecessors  destroyed  tlieir  gardens.  Wbere  their  t«sle  wfia 
not  perverted  by  tbe  prevailing  fashion  of  the  day,  it  was  correct 
and  reasonable.  If  we  can  flatter  ourselves  that  the  taste  of  the 
present  age  is  better  than  that  of  the  past,  it  is  because  it 
is  more  tolerant.  For  the  most  part  the  public  is  able  to 
appreciate  (he  merit  uf  all  the  vatious  stylet  of  architecture, 
and  to  judge  than  cot  hy  reference  to  some  type  from  which 
they  have  deviated,  or  lo  some  model  of  which  they  have 
fallen  short,  but,  as  in  fairness  they  should  be  judged,  by  their 
a|rrcement  or  disagreement  with  the  more  durable  laws  of  taste. 
We  can  now  admire  the  Elizalief  ban  or  Jacobajan  which  succeeded 
the  Gothic.  If  compared  with  the  Gothic  which  it  deserted, 
it  is  miserably  debased  ;  if  wilh  the  classic  which  it  imitated,  it 
is  still  more  corrupt :  yet  considered  hy  itself,  it  presents  a  rich, 
varied,  harmonious  whole.  Thus  too  the  revived  Gothic  of  tbe 
last  generation, — the  collegiate  mansions,  tbe  cathedral  palaces, 
and  the  anomalous  castles  of  our  imtnediate  predecessors — will, 
in  spite  of  ibcir  many  and  heavy  faults,  obtain  credit  for  what- 
ever of  grandeur,  massivencss,  and  picturesque  effect  they  possess. 
Their  imposing  size  secures  ihem  a  place  in  the  history  of  archi- 
tecture, anil  the  'Georgian  Gothic'  and  *Wyatville  castellated' 
will  hereafter  have  their  admirers,  and  perhaps,  tboueli  we  can 
hardly  go  the  length  ol  desiring  thus  much,  their  imitators. 

The  theory  of  association,  as  Sir  T.  Lauder  observes,  entirelv 
overturns  the  hypothesis  thai  there  exists  any  essential  difference 
between  the  beautiful  and  the  picturesque;  and  it  may  well 
seem  surprising  that  he  should  prefix  a  dissertation  to  upset 
the  main  principle  of  the  book  ha  edits,  or  that  he  should  edit  a 
book  of  which  he  finds  it  necessary  to  confute  tbe  leadinj!*  duo- 
trine.  Dut  when  we  say  that,  notnilhslanding  this  reasonable 
objection,  the  book  is  well  worth  the  care  he  skilfully  bestows 
on  it,  we  have  said  much.  The  play  of  Hamlet  must  ■>;  very 
good  indeed,  if  it  is  worth  reading  when  tbe  part  of  the  Prince 
of  Denmark  is  to  be  omitted. 

But  what,  then,  is  the  picturesque?  M.  Guisot  remarks 
that  tlw  general  acceptation  of  a  word  is  often  mure  precise  and 
more  comprehensive  than  any  philnsopliical  delinilion  uf  it  that 
can  he  gi»en.  The  picturesque,  in  spite  of  IMce's  recommenda- 
tion that  it  should  be  detached  from  all  reference  to  paintings, 
never  has  had  any  other  meaning  than  '  that  which  is  pleasing 
to  the  eye,  and  may  be  expressed  by  the  painter's  art.'  It  serves  to 
denote  any  kind  and  every  degree  of  beauty.  Man's  nnlurid  in- 
dolence and  the  poverty  of  lauguaj;e  have  brought  it  into  \cry 
general   favour.     Discriminative  epithets    require   thought;  tbe 
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lenns  la  qualify  landsrape  scenery  are  few,  and  picturesque  may 
be  sipplied  witbt^qual  propriety  to  'be  subjectaof  Hobbinia  or  Sal- 
vator  Kosa.  Ttieonlv  real  difTerence  between  the  benuliful  (in  its 
widest  sense)  and  the  pictuicaque  is  that  wbicli  must  necessarily 
exist  between  the  rcnlity  and  its  moliunless  representation  on  a 
plane  surface.  There  is  much  of  beauty  that  is  beyond  the  teacli 
of  art.  Tlie  picturesque  comprises  only  that  part  of  beauty 
which  painting  can  represent ;  anil,  moreover,  the  word  implies 
thai  ibe  beauty  which  it  expresses  will  be  found,  when  ri- 
gorously examined,  to  be  visible  beauty  addressed  to  the  eye. 
How  aflen  in  Switzerland  does  the  tourist,  after  toiling  up  a 
steep  ascent,  come  upon  some  biid's-eye  view  of  immense 
extent.  The  snowy  peaks  of  the  Alps  indent  the  blue  sky  like 
the  teeth  of  a  saw.  Below  tbem  are  spread  long  intermingling 
lines  of  pine-covered  ridges.  Beneath  his  feet  two  or  three 
little  Likes,  bright  and  unruffled  as  mirrors,  gem  the  surface  of  the 
richly-eultivated  plain.  To  represent  this,  art  eould  do  nothing 
without  the  methanism  of  a  panorama.  Who  would  not  exclaim, 
'How  beautiful  1'  and  yet  is  it  visible  beauty,  strictly  speaking, 
tbat  so  much  afTetts  him  ?  The  grandeur  and  majesty  of  oalure, 
the  silence  and  repose  of  the  scene,  the  vast  exjiansc  bounded  bv 
an  horizon  of  snows  that  have  never  melted  since  the  creation, 
thrill  him  with  awe.  ^  el  the  colouring  wants  richness  and 
variety ;  there  is  no  air-tint  to  mark  distance ;  the  forms  are 
monotonous  by  their  repetition,  and  the  equality  of  the  masses 
deprives  them  of  effect.  Compare  tliis  with  some  well-re- 
membered scene,  where,  from  the  hills  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Home,  the  eye  gazes  on  the  plains  of  the  Campagna  varied  by 
the  richest  lints,  and  l)ou()dcd  on  one  side  by  the  sea,  on  the  other 
by  the  purple  ApenLiines  which  gradually  melt  into  it  by  the 
softest  rend  the  grandest  undulations.  Docs  not  the  Swiss  view 
affect  us  rather  by  the  emotions  it  excites  than  the  elements  of 
beauty  it  jircsenta''  but  when  beautiful  is  applied  by  mankind  to 
everything  that  impresses  them  agreeably,  from  an  Epic  poem  lo  a 
pot  of  beer,  vaa  we  urge  that  it  should  not  be  applied  to  an  object 
which  f^ives  us  such  exalted  pleasure,  and  that,  loo,  through  the 
medium  of  tlie  sight  ?  The  word  picturesque  comes  to  our  relief, 
and  the  discussion  is  closed  by  admitting  that  the  Swiss  is  jitietical 
but  not  jjictuntgtK. 

Again,  let  vm  call  to  mind  the  reach  of  a  placid  English 
river;  its  banks  fringed  with  willows  and  alders,  a  mere  watery 
avenue.  The  scene  is  delightful:  the  shade,  the  tranquillity,  the 
silvery  light,  all  suggest  the  most  pleasing  images  ;  but  the  painter 
throws  down  the  pencil  in  despair.  AH  is  unilonnity.  There 
is  DO  variety  of  fonu  or  of  colour;  no  pluy  of  light  and  sii.ide  ; 
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aolhing  tliat  lie  teclinically  calls  subjett.  Bui  let  him  send  for 
the  woodmnn  with  his  axe,  and  wc  have  an  immediate  illustration 
of  the  application  of  the  principles  of  painting  to  the  impiove- 
ment  of  natural  scenery.  The  fringe  of  trees  is  broken  into 
groups,  whose  varied  forms  and  unequal  masses  contrast  with 
and  support  each  other.  The  turn  of  the  stream  is  gracefuUj- 
revealed  ;  distant  objects  of  interest  lie  brought  in,  and  at  once 
s  picture  is  formed. 

In  speaking  of  portrait  painting  WUkie  remarks  llint  llie 
painter  finds  so  much  in  a  beautiful  face  which  is  beyond  his  art 
— the  play  of  countenance,  the  'lampeggiar  dell' angel ico  riso' — 
that,  if  he  does  not  flatter  the  traits  which  it  is  in  his  power  lo  ex- 
press, he  produces  a  caricature.  In  landscape  likewise  the  painter 
must  improve  his  subject  as  far  as  its  elements  admit,  not 
merely  in  order  to  do  justice  to  the  beauties  of  nature,  but  to 
bring  them  within  the  reach  of  his  powers  of  expression  ;  thus 
in  composition,  a  foreground,  whence  the  eye  passes  over  a 
succession  of  intermediate  distances  till  it  rear'  ^s  the  horizon,  is 
necessary  to  enable  the  artist  to  give  the  grad,  lions  of  space,  and 
hence  his  rule,  that  a  picture  must  consist  of  foreground,  dis- 
tance and  middle  distance.  In  reality  it  often  happens  that  one 
of  these  constituent  parts  of  the  landsc^ipe  is  wanting ;  and  what 
nature  gives  will  slill  remain  beautiful,  in  spite  of  the  absence 
of  what  she  denies.  But  if  the  landscape-gardener  is  able  to 
supply  the  element  which  is  deficient,  he  will  immeasurably 
heighten  the  beauty  of  the  scene.  In  such  cases  he  is,  in  fact, 
painting ;  he  needs  the  rules  of  art  as  much  as  the  painter  him- 
self. But  laws  of  Clness  press  on  htm  much  more  rigorously 
than  on  the  painter,  and  he  must  be  influenced  by  considera- 
tions of  which  the  painter  knows  nothing.  If  a  foreground  isi 
needed,  the  painter  may  supply  it  from  the  treasury  of  his 
fancy.  The  landscape-gardener  must  see  that  it  agrees  with 
the  general  character  of  the  site,  and  the  objects  in  imme- 
diate juxtaposition  with  itself.  Both  painter  and  landscape- 
gardener  may  improve  the  middle  distance  by  introducing  trees 
and  buildings;  but  the  latter  is  bound  to  consider  their  effect 
from  other  points  of  view.  Tlius,  loo,  judicious  thinning  will 
often  let  in  a  distance ;  but  the  trees  must  be  such  as  can  safely 
be  spared.  To  make  one  picture,  the  improver  must  not  marj 
many  ;  and  in  all  he  does  he  must  attain  that  perfection  of  art 
which  conceals  its  exercise.  No  wonder  that,  beset  with  such 
difficulties,  he  often  fails;  and  hence  we  so  often  hear  the  re- 
mark, that  it  is  rather  his  business  to  apply  the  principles  of 
painting  than  to  produce  pictures  ;  hul,  if  bis  pictures  are  sucU 
as  seem  painted  by  Nature  herself,  they  cannot  be  too  frequent. 
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ill  various  ways  llie  imitation  of  olijects  on  a  plane  surface  of 
limited  eslent  presents  them  to  the  eje,  and  even  to  the  imagi- 
nation, in  an  aspect  somewhat  different  from  that  which  the 
realitv  bears.  Many  an  object  whicli  has  no  heauty  in  itself  is 
agi-eealile  in  coinbination.  Why,  it  is  often  a.sked,  do  Ke  admire 
in  a  Dutch  picture  an  old  woman  peeling  caiTots,  or  boors  carous- 
ing, though  the  old  woman  is  the  ugliest  and  the  boors  the 
coarsest  and  clumsiest  that  even  Holland  produces?  The  mo- 
dern amusement  of  '  Tableaux  Vivans '  supplies  an  illustration 
vvliich  mas  wanting  to  our  predecessors.  The  old  woman  and 
the  biioTs  possess  no  beauty  in  Teniers'  picture,  which  a  real 
L^DUp  similarly  arranged  would  not  display.  In  both  the 
"""  Jitv  and  the  ropreseulnlion,  the  contrast  and  harmony  of  colour 

'  delightful,  ibe  breadth  of  effect  striking,  the  grouping  admi- 
rable ;  the  jiicture  is  beautiful,  the  materials  of  which  it  Is  com- 
posed are  in  both  equally  ugly. 

The  following  dilhculty  forms  a  perpetual  suhjcct  of  dis- 
cussion in  the  domestic  circle.  Some  half-ruined  ]}aling,  some 
dock-covered  bank  has  excited  the  improving  zeal  of  tlic  Lord 
of  the  mansion.  Perhaps  near  his  gates  is  sumo  cottage  ruined 
and  forlorn,  its  thatch  covered  with  lichen  and  houseleek, 

'  All  coDfused  in  radiance  mellow, 
Gray,  red,  green,  and  golden  yellow' — 

— the  whole  overshadowed  by  dense  foliage,  and  reflected  in  the 
Claude  Lorraine  glass  of  a  sleepy  pool.  All  such  objects  the 
utililariau  owner  condemns  as  ugly ;  the  lady  {be  she  wife  or 
daughter)  pleads  for  them  as  '  picturesque.'  Both  parties  are 
right,  the  scene  is  beautiful,  when  transferred  lo  canvass,  and 
only  then.  The  sentiment  of  loncliaess  and  decay  with  which  it 
is  impressed,  is  highly  poetical  and  touching  to  the  imagination, 
when  it  is  separated  from  all  objects  which  oppose  that  senti- 
inenl ;  hut  when  brought  into  collision  with  the  air  of  opulence, 
comfort,  and  beneficence,  wljich  should  characterise  the  residence 
of  a  wealthy  proprietor,  it  is  positively  painful ;  and  so  entirely 
does  die  association  of  fitness  override  the  sen^e  of  beauty,  that 
the  man  of  real  taste  will  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  condemn 
these  pieturesque  improprieties.  We  have  often  felt  surprise  at 
the  perplexity  which  such  cases  occasion.  When  the  question 
is,  w  liether  a  given  object  in  a  given  place  has  a  good  cfiect,  we  are 
Iwund  to  ennsider  it  as  it  stands  with  all  its  accessories  about  it. 
And  iin  this  plnin  simple  survey  it  is  often  condemned  by  the  man 
ufno]>retenfiiiins,  ^tliile  the  'mau  of  taste'  pleads  fur  it  as  'pidur- 
esqut-.'  Yet  if  the  man  of  taste  will  pause  lo  c\amine  his  inena- 
ing,  it  will  appear  he  does  not  ihitik  the  disputed  object  looks 
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well  in  its  actual  position ;  but  he  knows  that  tinder  other  cir- 
cumstances the  painter  might  turn  it  to  acconnt ;  and  »o  entirely 
has  he  suhjectml  his  natural  laste  to  artificial  Bchoolin<;  that  he 
positively  wonld  ^(^tain  a  thing  in  a  situation  where  it  is  a  dii- 
figiirRment,  becnn«e  it  suffg;csls  to  him  olher  possible  combinations 
where  It  would  be  an  ornament. 

The  following  is  a  strong  illastration  of  the  influence  eier- 
cised  over  tlie  picturesque  by  the  association  of  fitness.  We 
have  always  considered  a  bower  planted  in  a  drawing-room  an 
absnrdiiy,  which  may  be  pardoned  only  as  a  passini;  fancy  to  a 
spoilt  Russian  '  petite  mailresse,"  ctiopwi  up  in  her  air-tight  palace 
for  the  long  months  of  an  arctic  winter — the  combination  is 
pretty  in  itself,  but  it  is  rejected  bv  good  sense.*  Yet  tbe  chief 
beauty  of  the  Crystal  Palace  wns  caused  bv  the  fine  elm  tree 
enclosed  within  its  ephemeral  walls.  It  was  universally  known 
that  the  architect  had  not  been  allowed  to  remoTe  the  tree  ;  it  w»6 
hoped  that  it  might  sur\"ire  its  temporary  incarceration  ;  and 
under  these  circumstances  the  eye  acquiesced  in  the  apparenl  in- 
congruity, and  enjoyed,  without  self-rep  roach,  the  beauty  of  the 
combination. 

Many  of  the  difficulties  which  aeein  to  have  occasioned  most 
perplexity  to  the  writers  on  the  picturesque  arise  from  tbe  limited 
range  of  subject  taken  by  some  of  the  popular  i>ainters  of  the 
last  age.  It  will  be  difficult  for  the  contemporaries  of  Landseer 
to  conceive  that  Sir  U.  Price  was  involved  in  an  angry  dispute 
on  the  question,  whether  deer  are  picturesque;  but  we  can 
easily  conceive  why  thev  were  unfitted  for  the  fnre-protmds 
of  Morland's  or  Gainsborough's  landscapes.  Deer  should  be  in- 
troduced only  into  some  scene  of  forest,  park,  or  moor,  wliich 
harmonises  with  their  presence,  and  they  would  have  aasorled 
but  ill  with  the  rustic  home-scenes  in  which  those  charming 
painters  excelled.  Another  reason,  of  a  more  general  character, 
may  be  given  why  deer  should  lie  introduced  with  great  caution 
as  accessaries  to  any  landscape, — their  slender  limbs  and  delicate 
proportions  require  an  accuracy  of  drawing,  and  a  delicacy  of  exe- 
cution which  it  is  difficult  to  keep  subordinatef  to  *!'«  general 

*  We  confesa,  far  our  own  parti,  v«  have  aeTfr  bern  able  lo  reconcile  anrwlvcs 

to  the  qoaulily  of  platils  growiDg  in  pols  wliidi  our  fair  renders  tav  fond  uf  tDUi>- 
iludng  iiilo  tlieir  lirawing-rooais.  The  placts  laugiiUh,  and  the  rooms  are 
infeptoil  with  the  smell  of  lainh. 

t  The  Hunt  uf  ilucf  siiboidination  of  one  element  lo  acolher  is  ihe  reason  why 
'  laudwapea  imd  ^giires  '  do  ddi  form  a  pleasing  eombinnticin.  The  Sgurra  in  > 
land«cii[je  ought  to  lie  eorrectW  drawn  or  iiiJicntcd,  but  nnl  «o  elulmrately  finished 
■s  to  sttrnel  .iltrntion.  The  figures  in  the  Inndscapes  of  the  Inlv  Mr.  Turner  tpoit 
tbe  effect  of  his  eompoiiliuQ^  Itrciote  they  did  ailraci  Uio  nineh  atlentiiin,  and 
thul  in  the  voret  uf  poHible  ways, — by  Ihiar  luiUcroueJy  bad  druolng,  snil  their 
prepostirroos  extravnganee. 
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effect  of  the  ECeiie,  while  slieep  or  cattle  supply  the  bright  rich 
colour  or  dark  mass  niiicli  the  painter  needs  to  balance  his  com- 
position or  enliven  his  forein^und. 

If  it  Kcre  not  a  rommoR  error  even  now  to  suppose  that  a 
ruin,  as  such,  must  liavc  somelhin»  attractive  to  the  painter,  it 
would  hardly  he  worth  noticing  Sir  U-  IMce'a  blunder,  when  he 
auerts  that  a  Palladian  mansion  of  the  most  exquisite  architecture 
is  a  beautiful  object — but  it  is  not  till  its  smoothness  is  roug-hened 
by  vegelntian,  discoloured  by  weather-stains,  and  broken  by 
rents  of  ruin,  that  it  becomes  picturesque.  It  Is  strange  that  the 
critic  did  not  call  to  mind  pictures  bv  Claude,  which  show  that 
architecture  may  possess  ihiiitjiiiilitv  in  (lie  highest  deg^rec  without 
btiing  out  of  repair,  and  also  the  mnny  tasteless  prints,  such  as 
abound  in  topographical  works,  which  prove,  that  of  all  ugly 
things  the  elevation  of  a  ruin  is  the  least  really  picturesque. 
The  error,  however,  wos  by  no  means  tuicommon.  Among 
Piranesj's  etchings  there  is  a  view  of  the  town  of  Tivoli,  in  which 
the  urtisl.  under  the  persuasion  that  he  was  doing  no  more  than 
was  necessary  to  render  an  inhabited  town  a  lit  subject  lor 
tlie  artist,  hits  introduced  little  tufts  of  vegetation  in  every  pari 
of  every  building,  on  the  thresholds  ol  the  doors,  on  the  sills  of 
ihe  windows,  on  the  tops  of  the  chimneys,  and,  by  this  pre- 
p<ister»us  absurdity,  he  violates  all  propriety,  and  dettroys  the 
sentiment  and  meaning  of  his  picture. 

This  iniscontcpiion  of  the  true  nature  of  the  picturesque 
alTcctei.1  all  the  works  of  taste  of  the  day.  The  meannesses  and 
prctlinesscs  oi  landscape  ^ardemng  did  not  arise  from  an  iin- 
priiper  imitation  of  painting,  but  from  the  siitne  errors  which 
infected  painting  itself.  Breadth  of  effect  is  indispensable  lo- 
tbe  painter;  he  should  reject  every  port,  howeyer  pretty  In 
itself,  that  does  not  contribute  to  set  off  the  whole.  The 
landscape  ganlener  should  act  with  no  less  Imldness ;  and 
though  the  want  of  breadth  does  nut  destroy  the  beauty  of  a 
natural  scene  tn  the  same  extent  to  which  it  injures  a  work  of 
art,  yet  from  the  necessity  for  '  breadtli'  in  a  picture,  we  may 
learn  its  value  to  heighten  the  beauties  of  nature.  Boughs, 
however  graceful,  which  intercept  a  view — ivy  concealing  rich 
tracery — weeds  disfiguring  the  surface  of  bold  rocks — moss 
covering  with  verdure  what  the  painter's  eye  would  prefer  seeing 
in  its  native  colours. — all  must  be  remorselessly  swept  away.  This 
is  not  sacriticing  the  beautiful  to  the  picturett^ue,  hut  the  lesser 
beauty  to  the  greater,  tlie  separate  beauty  of  ihc  poits  to  the 
combined  beauty  of  the  whnle. 

The  notion  tliat  the  pictnresquc  consisted  in  a  '  cerlaia  rough- 
ness  and    unstudied  negligence,'  bad  the   double  ill-effect   of 
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not  only  introducing  a  great  deal  of  elaborate  affectation  whicli 
was  intended  to  pass  for  unstudied  negligeoce,  but  also  of  ex- 
cluding- all  effort  to  produce  a  result  such  as  would  satisfy  tlic 
painter's  eye,  where  negligence,  studied  or  unstudied,  can  bave 
no  place.  The  prindple  of  the  picturesque,  properly  midfT- 
stood,  should  be  iipplicd  to  the  arrnngiemeiit  of  the  most  furmol 
garden,  not  less  than  to  the  treatment  of  the  most  romaDlic 
scenery, 

Tlie  first  practical  question  which  presses  on  every  improver 
for  his  decision  is  the  laving  out  of  the  garden.  In  the  last  cen- 
tury it  was  the  fashion  to  he  "sick  of  magnificence,  and  to  sigb 
for  nature.'  But  the  arguments  derived  from  the  superiorily  of 
art  to  nalure,  which  our  predecessors  atldured  to  disparage 
the  formal  garden,  might  just  oa  logically  bave  been  applied  to 
justify  a  preference  of  eaves  for  houses,  'i'hey  did  not  even  pause 
to  consider  whether  the  nature  they  sighed  for  was  within  their 
reach — whether  the  new  ideal  of  a  garden,  with  its  meandering 
walks  and  its  protuberant  borders,  was  ni)t  as  unlike  the  free- 
dom of  nature  as  balustrades  and  geomelrical  parterres.  The 
'improver'  was  called  in,  aud  forthwith  the  garden  was  made  as 
natural  as  clumps  of  every  si/e  and  curves  of  every  form  could 
make  it.  Brown  had  taste  enough  to  perceive  that  a  garden 
of  this  kind  did  not  harmonise  with  a  building  of  arcbilec- 
luml  pretensions,  or  even  of  any  considerable  size  ;  and  the 
flower  garden  was  accordingly  banished  from  the  house  to  some 
remote  spot,  where  it  could  be  planted  out  as  a  thing  unfit  to 
be  seen.  But  he  did  nut  discover  that  a  hamlsome  mansion  set 
down  in  a  bare  field  contrasts  disagreeably  with  the  wilduess 
around  it,  and  that  a  certain  amount  of  formal  garden  near  the 
bouse  is  as  necessary  to  set  it  off  as  the  frame  to  &  picture,  as 
the  setting  to  a  jewel,  or  the  pedestal  to  a  statue.  Nor  did 
he  see  that  the  banishment  of  the  garden  from  the  spot  where  its 
dry  walks,  its  fragrance,  and  its  hrillianc-y  were  most  needed 
and  could  be  most  enjoyed,  was,  in  fact,  a  practical  refutation 
of  his  system,  ^et  even  Walpolc  feels  the  loss  of  the  ter- 
race and  parterre  so  strongly  that  be  seems  half  inclined  to 
sacrifice  'taste'  to  sense,  and  he  hints  that  the  owner  will 
scarcely  be  reconciled  to  compliance  with  the  new  fashion,  ex- 
cept on  days  when  he  is  called  on  to  show  his  place  to  visitors 
and  to  hear  his  taste  applauded.  Poor  Sir  Uvedale  Price,  in  (uic 
of  the  most  eloquent  passages  of  bis  biH)k,  tells  us  how,  in  the 
days  of  Iris  youth,  he  was  drawn  in  hv  the  vortex  of  fashion  aud 
persuaded  to  destroy  bis  Italian  garden.  Diffident  of  his  wwn 
judgment,  he  never  dreamed  of  distrusting  the  oracles  to  whom 
everybody  else  deferred.     He  levelled  to  the  ground  the  broad 
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terracos  ami  ibeir  nrchitecturol  emU'llishmenis  wliicli  uindc  ao 
striking  a  foregroand  to  the  iii>ble  woods  and  iHstant  vii.'ns  of 
Fosley,  Afler  much  trouble,  mucli  expense,  and  some  yars  of 
dirt  and  confusion,  he  inndc  the  iinniediale  vicinity  of  his  liouse 
similar  in  character  and  almost  oqiial  in  beauty  to  other  parts  of 
the  gmuiids.  Never  again  could  be  restore  ivhat  be  had  de- 
stroyed; and  every  year,  as  iiis  taste  improved,  his  regrets  f^'ew 
more  keen. 

In  the  moat  formnl  days  ibe  gardener  always  displayed  a  lurk- 
ing fondness  for  nature,  iliougb  it  was  not  more  judicious  in  its 
manifesliilinns  than  the  indiscriniinalc  nature-norship.  I'liny  in 
the  midst  of  his  parterres  boasts  of  a  tiny  bit  of  wildness,  '  velut 
illati  runs  imiiatio.'  Baton  encloses  a  wilderness  in  his  formal 
grarden.  At  Versailles  the  Jardin  Anglais  was  masked  by  recti- 
linear avenues.  Tbe  solution  of  tlie  problem  is  so  simple  that  it 
leems  incredible  our  grandfathers  did  not  bit  on  it.  Instead  of 
destroying  the  architectural  garden,  how  much  more  a^eeable 
to  gotnl  sense  and  good  taste  does  it  seem  to  surround  it  ivilh 
grounds  of  a  more  natural  thoiigli  still  highly  dressed  character, 
and  to  permit  these  again  to  mctl  gradually  into  the  bolder  and 
wilder  scenery  of  the  wood  or  park  t 

Suih  is  the  disposition  now  gcnernlly  adopted,  and  it  seems  srt 
ttgree.iblc  to  good  sense  that  we  may  hope  it  will  lie  lusting. 
From  some  portion  in  ibis  allotment  we  cannot  hope  to  banish 
altogether  'rookeries,"  'stunipiriis,'  'rustic,'  Swiss,  Chinese, 
or  other  fantastic  decorations;  Imt  we  admit  them  reluctantly, 
ami  on  two  conditions,  — first,  that  these  flimsy  creations  shall 
not  appear  in  justa-pnsition  with  liondsome  architecture;  and 
secondly,  that  they  shall  not  intrude  ibemselves  into  romantic  or 
oven  ptcltr  scenery.  Vet  even  in  these  faulty  embellishments 
there  is  ft  uetlcr  find  a  worse,  Tbey  can  scarcely  be  so  managed 
as  to  deserve  in  the  lowest  sense  the  praise  of  '  piclu residue,' 
yet  by  attending  to  the  principles  of  the  picturesque  in  the 
mtissing  of  the  component  parts,  a  more  pleasing  effect  may 
be  proihiced,  Ri.ckvuirk  can  never  look  like  rocks,  but  it  need 
not  look  like  a  larded  cliickcn. 

In  designing  the  architectural  garden,  we  must  derive  instruc- 
tion from  the  warning  of  the  post.  It  must  not  be  so  vast  as  to 
lose  the  effect  of  unity  of  ilesign  and  to  cause  satietv.  Fvery 
purl  should  manifestly  have  its  use.  Balustrades  should  he  em- 
plovid  only  where  some  fence  is  intended  or  some  protection 
needed.  A  balustrade  drawn  ocross  a  plane  surface,  whose  in- 
utility is  further  marktd  by  ibe  absence  of  gates  where  it  is 
interaetled  by  the  walks,  is  an  olTciK'e  against  common  sense. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  reniemlwr  to  have  seen  the  portion  of  a 
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Iwlusirade  removed  from  a  position  where  it  was  indispensably 
aerded  to  preveDt  the  careless  visilur  from  fallinsr  into  itie  water, 
ami  tills  merclv  on  tlic  ground  iLat  it  obstructed  tbe  view  from 
the  windows.  No  addilioii  of  beauty  tun  justify  an  absurdity. 
The  cnnlvivances  for  coolness  and  for  warmtl),  for  shelter  and 
for  sliadf,  should  be  exiirtly  suited  to  tUe  rc^iuirements  of  the 
clininte  and  the  circum stances  of  the  site.  In  the  groupiD^  the 
masses  of  tbe  architecture  and  arranging  the  lines  of  tbe  <om- 
posilion,  the  laws  of  the  picturesque,  that  is  lo  sav,  tlie  laws  by 
which  the  painter  regulates  his  design,  will  be  found  tbe  only 
true  guides. 

To  secure  the  best  cfFact,  a  due  projmrtion  between  the  house 
and  the  garden  should  be  observed.  If  the  panlen  greatly 
exceeds  the  house  in  taste  and  in  style,  it  only  furnishes  a 
standard  whereby  to  measure  the  deficiencies  of  the  nhjecl  to 
which  it  should  be  suliservient.  If  it  greatly  foils  short  of  the 
bouse  in  massive  grandeur  and  richness  of  effect,  it  suggests  a 
painful  idea  of  disproportion  and  perhaps  too  of  declining  taste 
and  diminished  means.  The  fault  is  by  no  means  uncommon  ;  the 
terraces  and  balustrades  of  the  Crystal  Palace  are  crusheil  by  the 
weight  of  the  superincumbent  pile.  When  the  formal  garden 
is  added  or  restored  to  some  stately  mansion,  it  seems  to  be 
thiinght  enough  that  the  design  should  be  regular  and  tlie  decora- 
tlons  architectural.  It  often  appears  to  have  been  forgotten  that 
tbe  house  is  to  he  seen  from  the  garden,  and  that  the  garden 
should  not  be  inferior  in  boldness  and  massiveness  of  design  in 
order  that  it  may  form  a  fitting  base  on  which  the  house  may  rest. 
Even  when  the  general  plan  and  ihe  arcliilecturai  decorations  arc 
all  that  can  be  wished,  it  not  uufrctjuently  happens  tliat  the 
details  are  disfigured  with  preltinesses  greatly  Ijelow  the  general 
conception.  When  a  magnificent  platform  is  to  be  tilled  with 
flower-beds,  tbe  patterns  should  be  large,  and  the  masse*  of 
flowers  sufficiently  important  to  aid  with  the  richness  of  their 
colour  the  grandeur  of  the  forms.  Intricate  scrolls  and  fanlaslital 
flourishes  (however  beautiful  on  paperj  are  meagre  and  confused 
tn  such  a  p'>sition,  aad  the  multitude  of  little  columnar  shrubs 
with  which  it  is  the  fashion  to  stud  the  surface,  are  mean  and 
shabby  if  they  grow  ill,  and,  if  they  grow  well,  in  a  few  vears 
they  produce  the  effect  of  crowd  and  confusion:  they  obstruct 
the  riew  and  throw  a  shade  of  gloom  where,  above  all  things,  tbe 
character  of  lightness  and  briiliancv  is  demanded. 

Whether  the  kitchen  garden  should  be  placed  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  the  flower  garden  is  a  question  which 
must  be  decided  in  each  case  by  the  site  and  character  of  the 
buildings,  and,  above  all,  by  convenience.     Tbe  chief  beauty  of 
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wiucli  it  is  susceptible  u  idniDesK,  but  by  the  ailmisture  of 
llowcra  ^teai  gaiety  aod  brilliancy  of  effect  may  be  ubtaiiieil,  and 
arclii  tec  turn)  emi>el1  islimcnis  may  Ije  introduced  tn  any  ci:lcat 
wliicli  llie  I'iiruiii&t.-iiiL-es  render  desirable,  Tlie  vaiiuus  frames, 
stiivos.  atui  liiitbuuses  of  all  descriptions,  thougb  all  such  glass- 
liousos  must  bi-  usriy  in  themselves.  fri>in  the  iiiitguiliccnt  cuuser- 
vatory  (the  fust  liuildint;  ni  the  kind)  uliicli  Mr.  Decimus  Bur- 
tun  built  for  the  Duke  of  Devonsliire  at  Chatsworth,  down  to 
the  glass  huvel  which  the  market  gatdencr  builds  for  himself, 
may  yet  in  their  general  cU-r3D(;ement  he  so  gmuped  together 
as  to  ptoduce  a  out  uapleasing  effect. 

Whether  the  school  of  *  Capability  '  Brown  <lid  all  the  mis- 
cliief  of  which  Sir  Uvedale  Frice  accuses  them,  it  is  linrd  to  de- 
cide. It  is  not  easv  at  the  present  raoiiient  to  discover  pieeisely 
what  chan>;es  they  made,  and  time  has  mellowed  their  labours.  He 
has  magnified  their  clumps  into  stalely  masses  of  timber,  lie 
baa  given  roughness  to  tlu'ir  banks  and  variety  to  iheir  sh)pcs. 
On  the  whole,  we  are  disposed  to  believe  ihat'wheri;  there  was 
IV)  venerable  antiquity  to  deface,  and  no  romantic  scenery  to 
tajne  down,  they  improved  the  face  of  the  country.  Brown's 
own  works  ulten  show  great  fertility  uf  resource,  and  great  power 
of  invention.     At  Blenheim  he  has  produced  a  noble  elfecl. 

To  Brown  we  must  assign  the  credit  of  sweeping  away  the  little- 
nesses which  had  crept  in  Wtween  Kent's  time  and  his  own.  He 
suhsiituled  bold,  and  not  unnatural  nor  ungraceful,  sweeps  for  the 
absurd  corkscrew  and  tA^^v.^-ii  walks  which  were  supposed  to  repre- 
sent ihe  line  ot  beauty.  His  masses  of  shrubs  and  trees  were 
well  placed  (as,  for  instance,  in  the  gardens  of  some  of  the 
colleges  at  Oxford),  and  he  showed  great  dexterity  In  concealing 
the  boundaries  of  a  small  enclosure.  Unfortunately  at  Blenheiin 
fwhcre  in  other  respects  he  did  so  well)  he  removed  the  magni- 
ficent platform  with  which  Vanburgh  (who  of  all  architects  had 
the  most  piclnresijue  eye)  had  surrounded  his  stately  pile.  If 
there  and  everywhere  else  Brown  had  been  content  to  modify 
the  architectural  garden  instead,  of  demolishing  it,  and  then  to 
begin  hia  own  peculiar  labours  beyond  its  precimls — if  in  the 
park  he  ba<l  been  content  to  dress  nature  less,  and  to  consult 
the  character  of  the  site  more,  he  would  have  ilesen'ed  uui  un- 
qualified praise.  He  would  have  been  a  '  reformer  who  renovates 
without  destroying ' — but  then  he  would  out  have  been  Capability 
Brown. 

Few  attempts  ale  made  iu  the  present  day  to  'improve' 
the  extensive  scale  that  was  adopted  by  Brown  and   his  school^ 
Plantaiiona  indeed  are  node,  and  fences  are  removcil  and  concealed, 
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but  we  Lear  little  of  tbc  spaile-work  wliicli  was  tben  employed 
lo  make  rivers  and  lajtps,  and  to  change  the  face  of  nature  with 
swells  and  slopes  of  the  landscape  gardener's  designing.  It  shows 
an  improvement  iii  public  taste  that  nmdern  projectors  are  more 
ready  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  which  the  site  offers 
than  to  force  on  it  a  character  which  nature  has  denied.  The 
notion  that  every  fine  place  must  have  water  led  to  many 
absurdities  in  the  last  century.  Rivers  carried  horizontally  along 
declivities  looked  like  ill  constructed  c-anals.  Lakes,  whose 
margin  was  as  artificial  as  if  it  was  rectilinear,  and  n  great  deal 
less  pictuiTsque,  spread  damp  and  gloom  over  the  dwelling-house, 
and  even  now  we  occasionally  see  sheets  of  water  so  placed  that 
thev  look  as  if  they  might  burst  their  banks  and  flood  the  gar- 
dens and  house. 

The  care  which  many  of  the  writers  of  the  day  bestow  in  con- 
sidering tjie  proper  positions,  outlines,  and  terminations  of 
plantations  might  be  imitated  wilb  advantage  by  the  modem 
improi'er.  The  notion  is  too  prevalent  that  every  tree  planted  is 
a  discharge  of  the  debt  we  owe  to  our  ancestors  by  an  obligation 
conferred  on  our  posterity  ;  and  that  a  tree  is  so  beautiful  an 
object,  that  in  no  place  where  ilicie  is  room  for  it  to  grow,  can 
it  be  stationed  amiss.  The  owner  is  apt  to  fancy  that  the  lawns 
and  glades  which  so  advantageously  diversify  his  park  '  look 
bare,'  and  by  the  annual  process  of  planting  be  not  only  destroys 
all  picturesque  beauty,  but  also  all  variety,  and  with  variety  all 
the  effect  of  s]>ace  and  extent. 

But  so  much  was  done  In  the  way  of  planting  in  the  last  century 
that  in  most  cases  the  more  urgent  need  Is  thinning.  In  this 
operation  the  first  point  to  be  studied  is  the  comfort  and  con- 
venience of  the  house;  nor  let  it  be  supposed  that  in  so  doing 
the  picturesque  is  sacrificed.  True  picturesqueness,  like  true 
beauty,  cannot  result  from  tbe  discordant  association  of  damp 
and  gloom,  with  tbe  dwelling  of  opulence  and  comfort.  Trees 
should  be  left  where  they  afford  a  shelter— where  they  exclude 
light  and  air  they  should  be  removed,  and  if  the  owner  persists 
in  leaving  them  where  they  block  out  a  fine  view,  be  is  sacri- 
ficing the  greater  beanty  to  the  less. 

There  is  nothing  that  ibe  eye  resents  more  than  an  ela- 
borate effort,  when  detected,  to  please  it  by  combinations  that 
are  meant  to  look  natural.  A  formal  avenue  which  is  terminated 
by  some  distant  tower  or  spire  professes  to  be  nothing  more  than 
it  is,  and  the  'vista'  gives  pleasure.  A  straight  cutting  in  n 
natural  wood  to  let  in  a  view  of  the  same  object  is  disagreeable, 
and  it  becomes  necessary  to  thin  the  trees  on  each  side  of  the  cut- 
ting. 
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t'tag,  and  dexterously  to  imitate  llie  irregularity  of  nature.  Mnny 
nn  old  place  is  bounded  on  one  side  by  a  riilge  more  or  less 
disluut,  covered  with  a  mass  of  dense  foliage,  indenting  tbe  sky 
line  with  its  magnificent  undulations.  Perhaps  the  proprietor 
longs  for  a  '  more  clieerfut  look  out.'  Tasteful  IVipiids,  in  the 
namt!  of  the  picturesque,  in  many  such  instances  tnlieii  in  vain, 
wish  (o  'break  tlie  Hne.'  !n  most  such  cases  it  would  be  well 
to  consider  first  and  foremost  whether  the  defects  complained  of 
can  be  obviated  by  anything  short  of  removing  the  house  to 
another  site.  But  where  this  remedy  is  out  of  the  question,  nud 
the  proprietor's  restlessness  is  not  to  be  appeased,  we  sometimes 
see  that  n  vast  gap  is  made  with  the  axe  in  the  noble  wood,  which 
does  indeed  break  the  line,  but  with  much  the  same  effect  liint 
would  attend  an  attempt  to  give  expression  to  a  meaningless 
mouth  hy  drawing  two  of  the  front  teeth.  The  bank  has  lust 
its  own  peculiar  beauty  and  liaa  gained  none  other.  When  a 
mistake  of  this  kind  has  been  committed  there  are  but  two 
remedies.  The  firat,  an  alarming  one,  is  to  continue  the  bavock 
for  a  certain  space,  and  to  give  the  bank  the  air  of  a  capri- 
ciously wooded  ridge;  the  other  involves  a  great  exertion  of 
moral  courage ;  it  is  nothing  less  than  to  plant  up  tbe  opening 
with  all  convenient  speed,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  soonest  to 
conceal  what  has  been  done.  As  far  as  a  general  rule  can  be 
given,  the  first  expedient  may  be  adopted  where  the  thinning 
has  really  let  in  a  view  ;  where  it  has  not,  it  will  generally  be 
advisable  to  recur  to  the  second. 

We  have   already  adverted  to  tbe  extravagant  use,  or  rather 
abuse,  of  buildings  of  ail  sorts  which  characterized  the  gardening  i 
of  our  predecessors,  but  no  one  can  doubt  how  much  these  ac- 
cessaries, judiciously  introduced,   may  heighten  the    beauty   of 
natural  scenery.    Wherever  the  habitation  and  works  of  man  ara 
brought    into  contact    with  fine  or  romantic  scenery,    die  pic- 1 
turesquc  wilt   l>c  best  consulted  by  giving  Ihcm  a  cbnrnclcr  of 
rralitv  and  solidity.     If  soli<lity  is  too  expensive  let   die  most 
unpretending  simplicity  be  subsiiluted  for  it.     Nothing  is  more 
destructive  to  picturesque  beauty  than  the  tortuous  abominations 
which  were  once  called  'rustic,'  together  with  all  the  trumpery 
of  ornamental    garden  architecture.     If  a  bridge  is  to  be  tlirown 
over  a  romantic  ravine  or  a  brawling  brook,  let  it  be  a  solid  ( 
bridge  of  atone,  more  or  less  dressetl,  according  to  the  nature  of] 
the  scene.     If  this  cannot  be  done,  the  simplest  planks  ami  poslij 
arc   the  least   objectionable.     Rustic,  trcllice,  or  ChincBc  work, 
are  especially  to  be  avoided.     They  betray  the  wish  to  be  orna- 
mental,  and  the  inability  tu   be  griuid.      In  his  own  romantic 
place,  in  the  most  striking  part  of  the  rocky  valley,  which  forma 
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its  most  conspicuous  feature,  Payne  Knight  pul  up  a  series  of 
iiTc^Iar  planks,  now  ascending  and  now  descending,  to  the  in- 
finite danger  of  the  passenger,  anil  thus  li^ft  a  warning  to  what 
extra  vagrancies  a  man  of  tulcnt  and  undoubted  taste*  may  be 
betrayed  by  a  false  theory. 

We  Imve  never  seen  aoy  blunder  of  like  ina|!mtude  in  recent 
days,  but  there  is  much  diversity  of  practice,  as  well  as  confusion 
of  tliouKht,  as  to  the  amount  of  '  dressing '  wbicli  nature  retjuires 
or  admits  in  ihe  grounds  of  a  country  •eat.  No  strict  rules  caa 
be  laid  down.  Tlie  degree  of  roughness  aud  wildness  that  may  be 
tolerated  must  be  regulated  by  tbe  nearness  to  the  house  and  the 
general  character  of  the  scenery;  but,  above  all,  the  error  (not 
an  uncommon  one)  should  be  avoided  of  placing  the  prctlincsses 
of  the  flower  garden  in  combination  with  the  bolder  features  of 
nature.  Geranium  beds  encased  in  rustic  basket-work  should 
not  be  found  straggling  into  wild  woods,  nor  reposing  at  the  foot 
of  romantic  rocks.  Price  contrasts  a  trim  '  approacli '  designed 
by  Brown's  followers  with  a  wild  lane  such  as  we  might  expect 
iQ  find  occupleil  by  gipsies  boiling  their  kettle.  Tliis  is  mil  fair. 
The  trimncss  lie  describes  dues  indeed  resemble  the  smugness  of 
a  cockney  villa,  but  his  picturesque  lane  would  make  but  a  sorry , 
approacli  to  an  opulent  mansion.  Tlie  most  dillicult  probleml 
which  the  landscape  gardener  has  to  solve,  is  how  to  reconcile 
the  wildness  of  nature  and  the  smoothness  of  cultivation  and 
habitation?  The  only  principle  which  can  he  laid  down  Is  not 
to  force  nature  into  forms  not  her  own,  to  leave  her  bolder  and 
grander  features  uninjured,  and  to  remove  petty  roughnesses 
which  reniind  us  only  of  her  own  decay  or  man's  neglect.  In  the 
lane  as  described  (p.  25),  it  would  probably  be  right  to  respect 
the  old  trees  and  tlie  high  hanks,  hut  assuredly  the  edge  of  the 
road  ought  to  be  clearly  defined,  nor  should  its  centre  be  dis- 
figured with  patches  of  grass. 

If  on  the  banks  of  an  ornamental  piece  of  water  a  tree  should 
gradually  sink,  or  rudely  he  blown  by  the  wind  into  the  stream,  it 
should  instantly  he  removed.  Let  no  friend  armed  with  a  sketch- 
book persuade  us  that  it  is  'picturesque,'  Even  granting  that  in 
ilself'il  is  so  (which  in  most  such  cases  may  boldly  be  denied),  the 
wind-fall  carries  with  it  the  sentiment  of  desolation  and  neglect, 
and  is  directly  at  variance  with  the  associations  which  ought  to 
belong  to  tbe  place.  For  a  similar  reason,  withered  tre*^ 
tbuuld  generally  be  removed.  Decayed  oaks  may  l»e  so  majestic 
and  so  venerable,  that  even  in  their  ruin  it  may  be  advisable  to 

*  Men  are  no  more  consisleDt  la  lliirir  laitc  Iliau  in  Ihcir  morni  chiiracler. 
Fayae  Knight's  juilgmnil  of  thi^  El^n  MurltJi's  proTes  he  was  no  jiiijgi'  uf  nrt:  Inil 
ia  HMD)'  rafpecM  it  couioi  be  deni^  be  IwU  renJ  tasle, 
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rolain  tbcm,  or  dead  trtts  may  occasionnlly  stnnd  in  some  po- 
sition so  stnkijig  that  it  may  be  rigbt  lo  let  tbem, keep  tbeic 
P> 
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misforlnnc. 


think,  wlien  line 


stajiil 


ruins 
mediate  jux la- position  wilh  a  dwellinji^boiise.  Al  llaidwicke,  in 
Di'rltysliire,  ihe  msasive  remains  of  ibe  Old  Hall  lisp  close  to 
tbe  houiiiiful  and  I'nnloslic  Italo-Jacobsfiin  structure,  nbicli  its 
foundress,  Lady  Sbrcwabiiry,  meant  for  an  Italian  villa.  At  New- 
stead  Abbey,  tlie  mined  cburcb  of  the  best  period  of  English 
Gothic  adjoins  tbe  noble  mansion  which  has  been  formed  out  of 
the  conventual  building.  In  such  cases  there  isnolbin;;  lo  be  done. 
The  sentiment  of  ruin  and  of  opulence,  it  is  true,  are  brought 
into  painful  contact ;  but  the  imagination  is  in  a  great  measure 
reconriled  by  the  obvious  impossibility  of  the  proprietor's  either 
abandoning  his  dwelling  or  destruyin|^  bis  ruin.  What,  however, 
shall  we  say  of  the  absurdity  of  our  predecessors,  who  built  a  ruin 
as  a  pleasing  prosjiecl  from  the  drawing-rooin  windows?  The 
mock  ruin,  in  spite  of  all  receipts  that  could  be  given  for  manu- 
facturing ruins,  alwajs  betrayed  its  artificial  origin,  bul  in  fact 
it  was  more  tolerable  as  the  caprice  of  misguided  taste  than  as 
the  genuine  and  melancholy  record  of  decadence  and  decay. 

Having  said  so  much  of  the  arbitrary  and  accidental  associ^ 
^ns  which  arc  common  to  all,  it  may  not  be  quite  superfluous 
to  caution  the  improver  against  those  which  may  be  peculiar  to 
himself — such  as  the  uru'easonable  dislike  or  liking  for  particular 
objects  and  combinations — certain  nssumptions  which  he  has 
never  examined,  but  has  always  acted  on,  such  as  that  oaks  must 
be  preferred  ti)  all  other  trees — that  yews  and  cedars  are  sacred 
— that  thorn  trees  and  fruit  trees  caimot  be  cut  down.  Il  would 
surprise  those  who  have  no  practical  ac(|uaintnncc  with  tbe  diDi-> 
cullies  of  this  kind,  which  a  professional  man  has  incessantly  to 
encounter  in  bis  intercourse  with  his  clients,  by  bow  very  trivia 
and  frivolous  motives  the  most  important  changes  in  the  most 
im]>ortant  designs  have  been  made,  and  we  may  add,  the  most ' 
expensive  undertakings  bave  been  marred. 

It  would  have  led  us  too  far,  and  into  a  different  branch  of  our 
subject,  if  we  bad  attempted  to  discuss  the  rules  of  picturesque 
comjMsition.  We  bavc  assumed  them  as  granted — and  in  truth 
it  is  rather  as  to  their  applicalioa  than  their  principles  tliat  tliere 
exists  any  dilTerence  of  opinion.  Tliey  bave  been  derivoil,  like 
tbe  rules  of  literary  criticism,  from  observation  of  the  practice  of 

I  the  greatest  masters.  The  amateur  landscape  gardener  wouhl  do 
well  to  study  tiiem.  If  they  do  not  serve  to  guide  bim,  they 
will  be  a  stumbling-block  to  perples  bim.  When  he  once 
comprehends  them  he  need  bave  no  misgiving  in  ajiplying  them, 
with 
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with  this  only  caatlcra,  that  while  the  pointer  hits  to  produce  a 
single  composilion,  he  lias  to  proJuce  a  gallory — a  series — t-acli 
one  of  which  must  hwmimise  with  its  predecessor.  Whatever 
otTends  against  this  rule  turns  an  English  into  a  Chinese  garden. 

In  many  instances  it  would  have  been  more  salisrottory  to 
illustrale  our  meaainp  hy  examples.  It  would  have  given  u> 
pleasure  lo  pay  oui*  tribute  of  admiration  to  some  creations  of 
modem  times,  which  may  be  ranked  with  the  best  elTorls  of 
Italian  gaulening  in  its  best  days;  and  it  would  have  given 
point  lo  our  censures  to  notice  instances  where  we  conceive  that 
our  rules  have  been  infringed.  But  we  have  purposely  refrained  ; 
we  cannot  permit  ourselves  to  consider  private  grounds  and 
gardens  as  'published  works,'  because  the  liljeralitv  of  their] 
owners  makes  them  accessible  to  the  public. 


Art.  \TI. — 1.  Zoolor/ical  Sketches,  made  for  the  Zoohgiml  Society 
of  London,  from  Animals  in  their  Vivarium  in  the  Reifcnt's  Pitrk. 
By  Joseph  Wolf.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  D.  \V.  Mitchell, 
B.A.,  F.L.S,,  Secretary  to  the  Society.     London.      1856. 

2.  A  Popular  Guide  to  the  Gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society  of 
London.     By  D.  W.  Mitchell.     London.     1855. 

3.  The  Aiinarium  :  an  Unveiling  of  the  Wonders  of  the  Deep  Sea. 
By  Philip  Henry  Gosse,  A.L.S.     London.      1S54. 

'yO  furnish  every  possible  link  in  the  grand  procession  of  or- 
-*-      ganised  life,   is  the  aim   of  the   science  of  zoology.       lis 

firofessors  have  explored  the  wilds  of  Africa,  and  have  penetrated 
ar  into  the  interior  of  South  America  ;  have  endured  the  last  ex- 
tremities of  hunger  and  ihlrst  to  catch  some  curious  humming- 
bird ;  have  been  consumed  by  fevers  to  the  very  socket  of  life,  in 
order  to  pin  an  unknown  beede,  or  to  procure  some  rare  and  gor- 
geous-coloured lly.  The  passion  for  this  science  seems  to  have 
long  dwelt  in  the  English  race  ;  our  love  of  field-sports,  and  keen 
relish  of  rural  life,  coupled  with  a  habit  of  minute  observation, 
have  all  had  n  tendency  tii  foster  an  acquaintance  with  the  lieasts 
of  the  field  and  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  scarcely  a  village  but 
H  boasts  of  some  follower  of  White  or  Waterton.  This  taste  we 
H  carry  with  us  to  our  vast  colonial  possessions,  and  to  that  chain 
H  of  military  posts  whose  morning  guns  echo  round  the  world. 
■  With  such  splendid  opportunities  for  observing  and  collecting 
H  animals,  we  have  succeeded  in  gathering  together  a  menajjcric 
I  which  is  by  far  the  first  in  existence,  and  which  includes  typical 
^L  forms  of  most  living  things — from  the  chimpanzee,  in  whose  fac** 
^^  and 
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and  siracture  we  trace  the  last  step  but  one  of  the  liighcst  form 
of  mammal,  to  the  zoopbjte,  which  shakes  hands  with  the  vege- 
table world. 

Ancient  Rome,  it  is  true,  in  her  degenerate  days  witnessed 
vaster  rollcctions  of  animals,  and  san-  hippopotami,  ostriches, 
and  giraffes,  together  with  the  fiercer  carnivora,  turned  by  hun- 
dreds into  ihe  arena.  But  how  different  the  spirit  with  which 
they  were  colleded !  With  the  debased  and  profligate  Roman 
enijierors  the  only  object  of  these  bluody  shows  was  to  gratify 
the  hnilal  appetite  of  their  peuple  fur  slaughter;  with  us  the 
intention  is  to  display  the  varj-ioff  wonders  of  creation. 

Most  of  our  readers  in  the  full  flush  of  summer  have  leaned 
over  the  balustrade  of  the  carnivora  terrace.  From  this  cluvated 
situ.ition  the  whole  plan  of  the  south  side  of  the  grounds  is 
exposed.  To  his  right,  fringing  a  still  pool  whose  translucent 
waters  mirror  them  as  they  stand,  the  spectator  sees  the  col- 
lection of  storks  and  cranes:  more  immedialely  in  front  of 
him  softly  tread  the  llamas  and  alpacas — the  beasts  of  burthen 
of  the  New  World  :  farther,  again,  we  see  the  deer  in  their 
paddocks,  and  beyond  the  sedgy  pools  of  the  water-fowl,  set 
in  the  midst  of  graceful  shrubberies  which  close  the  Gardens 
in  from  the  landscape  of  the  Regent's  Park.  Passing  over 
to  the  northern  side  of  the  terrace  he  sees  the  eagle  aviary, 
tenanted  by  its  royal  and  solitary-looking  occupants  ;  the  otters 
swimming  their  merry  round,  and  perchance  the  seal  flapping 
beside  bis  pool ;  while  the  monkeys,  wilh  incredible  rapidity  and 
constant  chatter,  swing  and  leap  about  their  wire  enclosure. 
tmmeLliately  beneath  him  the  Polar  bears  pace  to  and  fro.  or, 
swaying  their  heads,  walk  backwards  with  a  firmness  which 
a  lord  chamberlain  might  study  with  advantage;  and  close  at 
hand  the  long  neck  of  the  '  ship  of  the  desert"  is  seen  sailing 
out  from  the  gateway  of  the  pretty  clock-house.  That  the  dread 
monarch  of  the  forest  and  the  other  '  great  cats '  are  beneath  his 
feet,  he  is  made  aware  by  angry  growls  and  tlie  quivering  sound 
of  sliaken  iron  bars,  as  the  keeper  goes  round  with  his  daily 
beef-burrow.  No  one  can  help  feeling  a  certain  sense  of 
strangeness  at  seeing  these  creatures  of  all  climes  scattered  amid 
a  flourishing  garden — to  witness  beasts,  ensanguined  in  tooth  and 
claw,  impatiently  pacing  lo  and  fro  between  banks  of  scarlet 
geraniums  or  beds  brilliant  with  tlic  countless  blooms  of  early 
dahlias — or,  still  more  oddiv,  to  wilncss  birds  of  prey  which  love 
to  cjireer  in  the  storm  surrounded  by  mitnthlv  roses.  Had  it  been 
possible  to  have  given  each  class  of  bird  and  animal  its  appro- 
priate vegetation,  it  would  doubtless  have  been  preferable;  but 
such  an  arrangement  was  manifestly  ijnpossiblc. 
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DeiceDcling  from  this  general  survey,  the  lung  mw  of  drns 
which  ron  below  the  terrRce  on  either  siJe  are  the  first  to 
attract  the  visitor's  attention.  Before  this  terrace  wad  txm- 
Btruclcd  in  1»40  the  larger  camivora  were  cooped  up  in  what  is 
now  the  rtptile-bouse.  Theoarly  dens  of  the  eslabliahment  form 
a  good  example  of  the  difficulty  Englishmen  experieuce  iii  suiting 
ihemsclves  to  altered  circumstances.  On  the  first  formation  of 
ibe  Gardens  the  Society  seems  to  have  taken  for  its  model 
Gome  roving  Menagerie,  as  many  of  tbc  homes  of  the  beasts 
were  nothing  better  llian  caravans  dismounted  from  their  wheels, 
and  the  manners  encamped  their  collection  in  n  fashion  little 
more  permanent  than  Wombwell  would  have  done  upon  a  tillage 
green.  It  was  speedily  found  that  the  health  of  the  felido!  su^^red 
maiorially  from  tlieir  close  confinement,  which  did  not  even 
admit  of  the  change  of  air  exptTienced  in  the  travelling  caravan. 
In  fact,  the  lions,  tigers,  leopards,  and  pumas,  did  not  live  on 
an  average  more  tban  twenty-four  months.  To  remedy  this  state 
of  things  the  terrace  dens  were  constructed,  and,  rushing  from  one 
extreme  to  the  other,  tropical  animals  were  left  exposed  to  the 
full  rigour  of  winter.  The  drifting  rain  fell  upon  their  hair,  and 
they  were  exposed  in  cold,  wet  weather  lo  a  temperature  which 
even  mnn,  who  ranges  from  the  torrid  zone  to  the  arctic  circle, 
could  not  resist  unprotected.  The  consequences  were  manifested  ia 
the  increase  of  ioHammatory  lung  diseases,  and  it  is  now  found 
necessary  to  protect  tbc  dens  by  matting  and  artificial  liMt 
from  the  extreme  cold  and  damp  of  the  winter  monllis.  In 
tile  summer  the  exposure  suits  them  admirably,  and  tl  must  be 
confessed  that  the  tigers  look  only  too  fat  and  comfortable.  One 
of  tbc  most  interesting  cages  is  that  which  cimlains  a  family 
party,  consisting  of  the  mastiff  with  the  lion  and  Ids  mate.  'I'hey 
Were  brought  up  together  from  cub-hood,  and  agree  to  a  marvel ; 
though  the  dog  would  prove  little  more  than  a  mouthful  for 
either  of  his  noble-looking  companions.  Visitors  express  a  vast 
deal  of  sympathy  lor  bim,  and  fancy  that  the  lion  is  onlv  saving 
him  up,  as  the  Giant  did  Jack,  for  a  future  feast.  But  tlieir 
sympathy,  we  believe,  is  thrown  away.  '  Lion '  haa  alttays 
maintained  the  ascendancy  be  assumed  when  a  pup,  and  anj  rough 
handling  on  the  part  of  bis  huge  playfellows  is  immediately 
resented  by  bis  flying  at  their  noses.  Although  the  dog 
allowed  to  come  out  of  the  den  every  morning,  he  shows  a  great ' 
dis in cli nation  to  leave  bis  old  friends.  It  is,  however,  thought 
advisable  to  separate  them  at  feeding-time.  Butii  the  lion  and. 
lioness  are  of  English  birth,  and  it  is  singular  that  out  of  ihe^ 
great  number  that  have  heen  liora  in  the  Society's  Oanlen  full 
fifty  per  cent,  have  come  into  the  woild  with  cleft  palates,  and 
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haTc  perished  in  consequence  of  not  being  able  to  auck.  If 
tlie  keepers  were  to  fill  iheir  nostrils  with  low  we  fancy  they 
could  ttccomplisb  this  act,  as  well  at  least  as  children  wbo  are 
suffering  from  cold  in  the  head.  Although  ibe  male  is  not  yet 
fully  grown,  he  is  sufficiently  developed  to  show  the  difTerence 
between  the  African  mriety  to  which  he  belongs  and  the  East 
Indian  specimen  at  tiie  other  end  of  the  terrace.  Our  young 
Cape  friend  has  a  fine  mane  and  a  toil  but  slifihtly  bushed  at 
the  top,  which  droops  towards  the  ground.  The  full-grown 
animal  from  Goojeral,  is.  on  the  contrary,  comparatively  mane- 
less,  and  his  tail  takes  a  short  curl  upwards  at  the  end.  The 
caudal  extremity  of  both  is  furnished  with  a  rudimentary  clnw. 
This  little  appendage  was  supposed  by  the  ancients  to  be  instru- 
mental in  lashing  the  lion  into  fury,  and  Mr.  Gordon  Gumming 
informs  us  that  the  natives  of  South  Africa  believe  it  lo  be  the 
residence  of  an  evil  spirit  which  never  evacuates  its  post  until 
death  overtakes  the  beast  and  gives  it  notice  to  quit.  The 
Goojerat  or  mnneless  lion  is  supposed  lo  be  the  original  of  the 
heraldic  beast  we  regard  with  such  respect  as  a  national  emblem, 
but  which  foreigners  maintain  is  nothing  better  than  a  leopard.  I 

But  why  do  we  coop  these  noble  animals  tn  such  nutshells  of 
cages?  What  a  miserable  sight  to  see  them  pace  bnckn'Eii'dsnnd 
forwards  in  their  box-like  dens!  Why  should  they,  of  all  the  beasts 
of  the  forest,  be  condemned  to  such  imprisonment?  The  bear  has 
its  pole,  the  deer  its  paddock,  the  otter  his  pool,  where  at  least 
they  have  emiugli  Hbertv  to  keep  them  in  health;  but  we  stall 
our  lions  anil  timers  ns  we  would  oxen,  till  they  grow  lethargic, 
fat,  and  puffy,  like  city  nldermen.  With  half  nn  acre  of  enclosed 
ground,  strewn  with  sand,  we  might  see  the  king  of  beasts  pare 
freely,  as  In  his  Libyan  fastness,  and  with  twenty  feet  of  arti- 
ficial rock  might  witness  the  tiger's  honnd.  Such  an  aiTange- 
mcnt  would,  we  are  convinced,  attract  thousatuls  to  the  gardens, 
and  restore  tti  the  larger  carnivora  thai  place  among  the  beasts 
from  which  they  have  been  so  unfairly  degraded.  Wo  commend 
this  idi-a  to  Mr.  Mitchell,  the  able  secretary  to  the  Society,  who 
has  shown  hy  his  system  of  '  starring  '  how  alive  he  is  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  to  the  sixpennv  and  shilling  visitors  who  tloclc  to 
the  gardens  hy  lens  of  thousands  on  holidays  that  hi-  nmsl  look 
lo  support  the  wise  and  liberal  expenditure  he  has  lately  adopted. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  terrace,  in  a<ldition  to  the  leopards 
and  hya:'nns,  is  to  be  found  a  splendid  collection  of  bears,  from 
the  sharp-mu7zle'l  sun-l>enr  fwho  robs  a  bees'-hive  in  a  hollow 
tree  as  artistically  as  a  London  thief  cnts  a  purse),  to  the  enor- 
mous Hussion  Bruin,  the  largest  perhaps  ever  exhibited,    '  I'rince 
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Mcnschikofl",'  as  he  is  called  by  tlie  keepers,  grew  into  exceed- 
ing good  condiUoQ  in  the  gardens  at  Hull,  where  it  appears  be 
cliiefly  dieted  upon  bis  bretbrou,  tbe  cannibal  having  consumed 
no  less  tlian  five  bears ;  and  the;'  a]>pear  to  have  bad  the  same  effect 
upun  biui  as  <^od-liver  oil  upon  a  tjuman  invalid.  His  iicigliliours, 
ihe  white  Polar  bears,  contrast  with  him  strangely  in  physiognomy 
and  form  ;  their  beads,  sharji  as  pole-cats',  seem  loshioncd  like 
cutwaters  to  enable  them  to  make  tbeir  way  in  the  sea,  and  if  they 
would  lift  their  huge  paws  we  should  see  thai  they  were  viotbed 
almost  entirely  with  hair,  to  aid  them  iu  securing  a  lirm  fooling 
on  the  ice.  The  largest  of  these  beasts  managed  to  gel  out  of 
his  enclosure  before  the  top  of  it  was  barred  in ;  but  he  was 
peaceably  led  back  again.  Indeed,  even  the  wildest  of  the 
beasts,  after  a  little  confinement,  seem  so  friglilened  at  recover- 
ing their  liberty  that  they  easily  alloiv  themselves  to  be  recap- 
tured. 

Jjist  year  the  Felidffi  alone  consumed  beef,  mutton,  and  borse- 
llesb  to  the  value  of  1367/.  Idi.  5d.  Tbis  sum  is  entirely 
irrespective  of  the  fish,  snakes,  frogs,  and  other  '  small  deer 
given  to  the  birds  and  inferior  carai^o^a,  They  all  live  here 
like  gentlemen,  emancipated  from  tbe  drudgery  of  finding  tbeir 
daily  food.  They  have  their  si  aug  I  iter- bouses  close  at  baud  jil 
the  gardens,  where  sheep,  oseu,  and  horses  are  woekly  killed 
expressly  lor  them.  Some  of  them  will  only  eat  cooUlhI  meaL 
Soon  after  Ibe  establishment  of  theGardcns  experiments  were  made 
as  to  tbe  best  manner  of  feeding  them,  which  proved  that,  while 
ihey  g;uQed  flesh  and  continued  active  upon  one  full  meal  a  day, 
they  lost  weight  and  became  drowsy  on  two  half-meals.  In  the 
endeavour  to  follow  nature  still  closer,  they  were  dieted  more 
sparely,  and  even  fasted  at  certain  seasons.  This  treatment,  how- 
ever, resulted  in  a  catastrophe — a  female  leopard  and  puma 
killing  and  eating  tbeir  companions  :  a  strong  liiat  for  fuller 
rations,  which  was  not  neglected. 

Let  us  now  cross  over  from  the  cages  of  the  king  of  beasts  to 
the  aviary  of  tbe  king  of  birds.  The  collection  of  eagles^ 
vultures,  and  condors,  numbers  upwards  of  twenty  spcci 
amoug  which  we  recognised  'the  oldest  inhabitant'  of  the  Gaj^ 
dens,— the  vulture,  presented  to  tbe  Society  by  Mr.  Brooks,  the  sur- 
geon, more  than  twenty-five  years  ago.  Notwitlistanding  his  age, 
he  looks  one  of  the  (iuesl  birds  in  the  collection.  We  question, 
however,  if  the  last  new  comer  of  the  same  species  will  not 
'  put  his  bill  out,'  arriving  as  it  dues  from  a  distant  shore  to 
which  thousands  of  anxious  hearts  are  turned.  We  allude 
to  tlie  vulture  lately  sent  from  the  Crimea.     It  was  caught  near 
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monastery  of  Sa!nt  Geor^,  and  the  proximity  of  his  retreat 
to  many  a  battle-field  susgesls  reflections  too  paiDful  to  dwell 
upon.  Tbc  prominent  impression  produced  in  glancing;  at  this 
aviary  is  the  perfect  isolation  which  each  bird  maintain*  as  he 
crowns  tbc  topmost  pinnacle  of  the  heap  of  rocks  reared  in  the 
centre  of  his  den,  where  lie  perches  motionless  as  a  stone.  There 
seems  to  be  no  recognition  of  fellow-prisoners — no  interchange 
of  either  blows  or  courtesies  between  the  iron  netting.  Each 
seems  an  enduring  caplivc  that  will  nut  be  comforted  or  won 
over  to  the  ways  of  men.  Now  and  then  unshealhin|r  his 
piercing  eye,  we  perceive  the  huge  wings  spread,  and  perchance, 
remembering  the  callow  eaglets  in  some  Alpine  eyrie,  the  bird  soars 
upwards  for  a  moment,  beats  his  pinions  against  the  netting,  and 
falls  t<i  earth  again  with  the  ignominious  flop  of  a  Christmas 
turkey.  It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  these  birds  without  pity 
not  unmixed  with  pain.  Who  can  recognise,  in  the  motionless 
bunch  of  feathers  before  us,  Audubon's  magnificent  description 
of  the  Bald  Eagle  as  he  swoops  upon  his  prey  : — 

'The  next  moment  liie  wild  Inimpet-Iibe  sound  of  a  yet  distant  but 

approaching  swan  is  heard Now  i^  the  moment  to  nitness 

a  display  of  the  eagle's  powers.  He  glides  through  the  air  Uke  a  fall- 
ing Ktar.  and,  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  comes  upon  the  timorous  quarry, 
which  now,  in  agony  and  despair,  seeks,  hy  various  maiiicu\'rt'»,  to 
elude  llie  grasp  of  his  cruel  talons.  It  mounts,  doubles,  and  willingly 
would  plun^  into  the  stream  were  it  nut  prevented  by  the  eagle,  which, 
long  possessed  of  the  knowledge  that  by  such  a  stratagem  the  anan 
might  escape  hiiu,  forces  it  to  remain  in  the  air  by  attempting  lo  strike 
it  with  its  Laioos  from  beneath.  The  hope  of  escape  is  soon  given  up  by 
the  swan.  It  has  already  become  much  weakened,  and  il^  tftrenglh 
fails  at  the  sight  of  the  courage  aad  swiftness  of  its  antagonist.  Its 
last  gasp  is  about  to  escape,  when  the  ferocious  eagle  strikes  with  his 
talons  tlie  under  side  of  his  wing,  and  with  unresisted  power  forces  the 
bird  to  fall  in  a  slanting  direction  upon  tlie  nearest  shore.' 

This  is  the  romance  of  the  noble  bird's  mode  of  obtaining^  I 
food — here,  as  be  marches  off  with  a  dead  rat  in  his  claw,  or  aA 
piece  of  raw  beef,  we  heboid  its  prose.     But  however  nnpoelicak  ' 
this  treatment,  it  cannot   be  said  to  dis^ree  with  him,  as  fme 
plumage  and  goo<i  condition  prove.     Passing  on  our  wiiy  to  the 
monkey-bouse,  the  merry  otters    are  seen  playing  '  follow-mj- 
leader'  round  their  rock-bouse,  now  plunging  headlong  in  search 
of  the   flal-fish  which  shine  at  the  bottom  of  the  water~now 
bringing  it  to  shore,  anfl  crushing  flesh,  vertebra?,  and  all. 

The  admirably  arranged  but  vilely  venlilaleil  monkey-house  is 
always   a   great   source   of  attraction.      The   mixture   of   fun   and  i 
solemnity,  the  odd  attitudes  and  tricks,  and  the  human  expressioa 
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<ii  their  countenances,  nil  tend  to  attract,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
repel.  Mr,  Rngers  uscJ  to  say,  that  visiting  ihem  "as  like  going 
to  see  oni-'s  poor  relations,  and  wondrous  shabby  old  fellows 
aome  of  tliem  appear.  We  hnve  only  to  look  into  their  faces  for 
a  moment  to  see  tliat  they  differ  from  each  other  as  mucb  as 
the  faces  of  mankind.  There  is  a  large,  long-haired,  biack-faced 
rascal,  who  looks  as  murderous  as  a  Malay  ;  a  little  way  olf  we 
see  another  with  great  bushy  whiskers  and  shnggy  eyebrows  (the 
mona),  the  very  picture  of  a  successful  horse-dealer ;  a  third,  with 
liis  long  nose  and  keen  eye,  lias  all  the  air  of  a  crafty  old  lawyer. 
The  contemplation  uf  them  brings  involuntarily  to  the  mind  the 
doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls,  TIjc  apes  and  baboons 
are  indeed  purely  brutal,  and  only  exi lie  disgust:  towards  the 
latter  the  whole  company  of  sm.iUor  monkeys  express  the  utmost 
hatred— as  may  he  seen  when  tlie  keeper  by  way  of  fun  lakes  one  of 
them  out  of  his  cage  and  walks  liim  down  the  room.  The  whole 
population  rush  to  the  front  of  their  cages,  and  boot,  growl,  and 
chatter  at  him,  as  only  Eastern  County  shareholders  ran  do  when 
their  chairman  takes  his  sent.  The  vivaiious  little  rapochtn 
monkeys  are  evidently  the  favourites  and  bag  most  of  tl>e  nuts; 
the  brunn  capuchin  appears  lo  be  particularly  knowin;;,  as  he 
keeps  a  big  pebble  at  I  and,  and,  when  he  finds  that  his  teeth  are 
not  equal  lo  the  task,  he  taps  the  nut  with  the  stone  witli  just 
sufficient  force  to  break  the  shell  without  bruising  the  kernel. 
We  have  often  seen  this  little  fellow  lake  a  pinch  of  snuR",  anil  assi- 
duously rub  his  own  and  companion's  skin  with  it,  with  a  full 
knowledge,  no  doubt,  of  the  old  recipe  for  killing  tleas.  He  will 
also  m;ike  use  ol  an  onion  for  a  similar  purpose.  Among  the 
other  quadrumana  In  tliis  house,  we  find  the  lemurs,  wliich 
■look  more  like  long-legged  weasels  than  uiunkeys,  and  the 
origbt-faced  little  marmosets,  who  cluster  inquiringly  to  the 
front  of  their  cage,  looking  in  their  cap-shaped  headdress  of  fur 
like  so  many  gossips  quizzing  you  over  the  window-blinds. 

At  the  present  moment  there  is  no  specimen  of  either  the 
uran  or  chimpanzee  in  the  Gardens,  hut  there  have  been  at  least 
half-a-dozen  located  here  witliin  llie  last  ten  years,  one  of  which, 
'Jenny,'  maintained  her  health  for  five  years.  The  damp,  cold 
air  of  the  Gardens  at  last  brought  on  consumption,  and  the  public 
must  remember  the  poor,  wheezing,  dying  brute,  with  b  plaster 
on  her  chest  and  blankets  around  her,  the  very  picture  of  a 
moribund  old  nan.  The  only  specimen  now  in  Europe  is  in  the 
Jardin  des  Planles  at  Paris.  This  animal,  one  of  the  fmesl  ever 
seen,  is  in  excellent  health,  and  promises  to  maintain  it  in  the 
bright  air  of  la  Belle  France.  An  accomplished  naturalist  has 
Itindly  lumished  us  with  the  following  particulars  of  this  bmte, 
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wLich  clearly  inclicatc  tliat  he  is  a  v(?ry  Doctor  Buabj  among  his 
fellows: — 

'  He  passoil  througii  LoiuIdii    on   liis  way  lo  Paris,  having'  laniled 
at  Plymuuih.     Tliem  were  tlieji  ttvo  f<?niu)e  Ctiinu  residctil  in  die  Gar-  . 
dens  ill  ilie  Regent's  Park,  uiid  tlie  Frriicli  Cliim  was  allowvii  to  luilge  I 
in  iheir  hotel  fur  a  couple  of  iiiglil.''.     Oti  his  appearance  boih  of  thesa  j 
youu^  ladies  uttered  cries  uf  recognition,  whicli  liowevtT  evinced  mora  I 
fear  than  anytliing;  eUe.     Cliini  was  pnt  into  a  separate  compartment,  I 
or  ruoiw  Willi  a  JonWe  grille,  to  prevent  the  probable  injuries  which  J 
diiBonnlant  apes  will  iiiHict  on  each  otJier.     lie  liaci  ecurcely  felt  tiie 
tloor  utiiler  liis  feet  when  he  began  lo  pay  altcniion  lo  liis  cniinlryuoniun 
thus  ^uitUeiily  anii   nnexpecteilly  founil.     Their   fear  anil  Kurpri^e  gr»- J 
dually   sulKiiJed.   and   iliey  s)<»id   walcKiiiK    him  atlenlively,   when   hel 
bruLv  out  into  a  characlerisiic  poa  teul,  uhich  he  kept  up  lor  a  con- 
siderable lime,  uttering  cr'xea  scarcely  niore  hideous  than  ^eem  Ilie  notes 
of  a  Chinise  siujer.  and  not  far  out  of  uniwii  with  his  loudly-beatbg  J 
feet.     The  owner,  wlio  was  present,  said  thai  he  was  imitating  a  dance  fl 
of  the  n^rops  wliicli  the  animal  had  often  suen  while  resident  in  his 
house   in   A&ica.    The  animal  was  upwards  of  a  year  and  a  half  old, 
and  hail  spent  one  year  of  his  life  in  ihis  srenrlemaii's  house.    The  Chim 
maideiiH  g-radnally  relaxed  their  re<ierve  as  the  vivacity  of  the  dance 
increiiseil,  until  at  last,  uheii  it  ivas  over,  each  slenltlitly  put  a  liandi 
throuu:b  the  grille  and  nelcomed  iheir  friend  and  brother  to  ilieir  home 
in  a  fur  land.     As  the  weather  was  severe — it  was  early  in  Decemiier — 
it  iit  possible  that  tlieir  talk  was  of  itielr  native  palm-g-rovei  and  their 
never-cndinj;  snminer.     Chim  thenceforth  maile  himself  as  agreeable'j 
as  pos>ible,  and  when  the  time  for  his  departure  came,  the  maidcna' 
exhibited  the  liveliest  regret,  short  of  tears,  at  losing  Idni.     At  Paris 
he  iiicreused  rapidly  in  stature  and  intelligence.      The  climate,  diet  (he 
drinks  his  pint    of  Bordeaux  daily),  and  lively  society  of  the  French 
aeem  to  be  more  congenial  to  Chim's  physique  than  our  melancholy  j 
London.     He  makes  acquaintance  not  only  with  the  Htall'  but  with  thel 
habitutV)  of  the  Garden.      The  last  time  I  saw  him  (I^lay,  1654)  he 
came  out  to  taste  liii^  morning  air  in  the  large  circular  enclnsiire  in 
front  of  the  Palais  des  Singes,  which  was  built  for  "  our  poor  relaiions" 
by  M.  Tliiers.     Here  Chim  begun  his  day  by  a  leisuri^ly  prunienadc, 
casting  pleased  and  thankful  glances  towards  the  sun,  tiie  Ueauiifnl  sunj 
of  early  sunimer.      He  hail   tliree  eaielliie^,  coati-inundis,  either   hy\ 
chance  or  to  amuse  him,  and  wliile  making  all  manner  of  eyes  at  a 
young  lady  who  supplies  the  Singerie  witli  pastry  and  cakes,  one  of  the 
C0ali-niundi<4  came  np   stealthily  behind  and  dealt  him  a  FmuU  but  ma- 
licious bite,      Chim   lo()ked  round  with  astonL-ihment  at  this  audacious 
outrage   on   his  perwn,   put   hi*  hand   haughtily  upon   the  wound,  but 
without  losing  his  temper  in  the  least.      He  walked  deliberately  lo  the 
Other  side  of  the  circle,  and  fetched  a  cane  wiiich  he  hnd  dropjH-il  there 
in  his  promenade.      He  returned  with  niajeKtic  wrath  upon  his  brow, 
miogled,  I  thought,  with  contempt ;  and,  taking  Coali  hy  the  tail,  com- 
menced   punisbmejit  with  his  cane,  administering  such    blows  oa  hia 
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victim  could  bear  without  permanent  injury,  and  applied  wiili  equal 

jiLsiice  to  tlie  ribs  on  either  side,   in  a  direciioii  always  parallel  to  The 

spine.     When  he  thought  enough  luul  been  dune,  he  dLsjKised  ofCoati 

without  muving  a  muscle  of  his  countenance,  by  a  left-handed  jerk 

whteh  threw  the  delinquent  high  in  air,  head  over  heels.     lie  came 

down  a  sadder  and  a  better  Goati,  and  retired  n-itli  shame  and  fear  to 

au  outer  corner.     Having  eveculed  this  act  of  justice,  Cliim   betook 

LiiuAelf  to  a  tree.     A  large  baboon,  who  had  in  the  mean  time  mode 

his  appearance  in  the  circle,  thought  this  was  a  good  opportunity  of 

doing  a  civil  thing,  and  accordingly  mounted  the  tree  and  sat  down 

emilingly,  as  baboons  smile,  upon  the  next  fork.     Chim  slowly  turned 

'  hi^  head  at   lliis  attempt  at  familiarity,  meni<ured   the  distance,  ruined 

hia  hind  foot,  and,  as  composedly  as  he  had  caned  the  coati.  kicked  the 

big  baboon  off  his  perch  into  the  arena  below.    Thi«  abasement  seemed 

.  10  do  the  baboon  good,  for  he  also  retired  like  the  coati,  and  look  up 

'  his  station  on  the  other  side.      To  what  perfection  of  manners  and 

I  developnieJit  of  thought  the  la't  year  and  a  half  may  liave  brought 

him  I  can  scarcely  guetw ;  but  one  day  doubtless  gome  one  will  say  of 

I'hini,  as  an  Oriental  prince  once  said  to  ine,  after  long  looking  at  the 

iitBii  "  Peler," — "  Does  he  speak  Englbh  yet  ?"  ' 

Tlie  moakeys  before  they  were  transferred  to  this  bouse  sulfeTed 

a  great  mortality,  and  indeed,  on  taking  possession  of  ihcir  new 

apartment,  the  keepers  used  to  remove  the  dead  by  the  barrowful 

in  the  morning.     This  extreme  mortality  was  produced  bv  wont 

of    ventilntion  and    a    system   of   healing  which  burnt   the  air 

I  and  induced  inflammation  of  the  lun^.     Dr.  Marshall  Hall  and 

[Dr.  Amott,  upon  being  consulted,  directed  the  substitution  of 

I  an  open  stove,  when  the  deaths  ccaacil. 

As   we  pass   towards  ihc  small    building    once  used  as    the 
parrot-bouse,   but  now  dcdie.ited  to  the  smaller  felidaj,  we  go  by 
tthe  seal-pond,    and  see  that  strange   beast    which    resembles  a 
Danish  carrin^e-dog  with  his  legs  amputated.     He  is  an  epicure 
as  regards   bis  regular  meals,   and  turns  up  his  nose  at  any  fisb 
less  recherche  than  wliiling,  of  which  expensive  delicacy  he  con- 
Hnmes  ten  pounds  weight  daily.     Meanwhile,  however,   he  is  '& 
I  Biwpper-up  of  unconsidered  trifles,' and  we  scehim,  as  the  visitors 
[circulate  round  his  enclosure,  flop,  flop,  around  the  margin  of  Ids 
rpOnd,  keeping  a  sharp  look-out  above  the  railings  for  stray  favours. 
,  The  house  of  the  smaller  camivora  is  generally  overlooked,  but  it 
[is  worthy  of  a  visit,  if  only  to  see  the  beautiful  clouded  tigers  as 
I  thev  are  misnamed,  for  they  more  resemble  hunting  leopards  both 
tin  size  and  skin-markings.       These  elegant  creatures  arc  quite 
tame,  and  permit  tiie  utmost  familiarities  of  their  keeper  ;  but 
their  neighbour,  the  caracal  or  lynx,  never  seems  tired  of  making 
the  most    ferocious  rushes  at  the   bars,  -iccompanied  by  a  vin- 
dictive and  incessant  spitting,  which  impresses  us  with  the  idea 
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il  possesses  ihe  very  quintessence  of  catUke  nature.  There 
is  one  little  cage  in  thii  apartment  which  is  deserving  of  especial 
inspection — that  containing  a  specimen  of  tlie  indigenous  black 
rot,  which  according  to  Mr.  Walerton  was  entirely  eaten  out  of 
the  country  by  the  grey  rnts  of  Hanover,  which  caine  over  in  the 
same  ship  with  Dutch  William,  and  which  are,  according  to 
that  heaily  naturalist,  the  very  emblems  of  '  Protestant  rapacity.' 
Tliose  who  have  read  his  delightlul  essays  know  well  with  what 
perseverance  the  author  hunts  the  grey  rodent  through  every 
ciiapter  of  his  hook. 

If  we  now  retrace  our  steps  along  the  border  of  the  plantation, 
which  forms  a  deep  green  background  for  countless  dahlias, 
and  moreover  screens  ihe  garden  from  the  biting  east,  we  shall, 
hy  turning  to  the  right  hand,  come  upon  the  Aquarium,  the 
latest  and  most  attractive  sight  in  the  gardens.  How  cool  and 
delicious!  Around  us  we  perceive  slices  of  the  deep  sea-bed 
and  the  rapid  river.  Were  we  mermen  we  could  not  examine 
iniirc  at  ease  the  rich  pavement  of  the  ocean  set  with  strange 
and  living  ilowers.  In  the  midsl  of  the  green  walls  of  water 
which  surround  us,  mimic  caves,  waving  with  sea-weed  and  other 
marine  plants,  afford  shelter  and  lurking-holes  for  bright  fish 
wliicli  stare  and  dart,  or  for  shambling  Crustacea;  wbleli  creep  over 
the  pebbly  bottom.  Against  the  dark  verdure  of  these  sub- 
merged rocks,  the  sea-anemone  rears  its  orange  base  tipped 
with  llowor-liko  fans,  or  hangs  its  snake-like  tentacles,  writh- 
ing as  the  hcnd-dre&s  of  Medusa,  But  we  must  liHik  narniwly 
into  each  nook  and  under  every  stone,  if  we  wish  to  realise 
the  amount  of  animal  life  which  here  puts  on  such  strange  vege- 
table forms.  Let  us  consider  well  fur  a  few  minutes  one  of  the 
tfuiks  running  down  the  middle  of  the  building.  For  months 
all  the  minute  animal  and  vegettble  life  has  been  multiplying' 
and  decaying,  and  yet  the  water  remains  pure  and  bright.  The 
vKplonation  of  this  phenomenon  affi)rds  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
examples  of  the  manner  in  which  nature  on  a  grand  scale  holds 
the  balance  true  between  her  powers.  If  we  were  to  put  those 
little  bright-eyed  fish  alive  into  the  crystal  tank,  in  a  week's  time 
would  die,  because  they  would  have  withdrawn  all  the 
oxygen  il  originally  contained,  and  contaminated  it  with  the 
poisonous  carbonic  .icid  gas  exhaled  from  tlieir  lungs.  To  prevent 
this,  the  philosopher  hangs  these  mimic  caves  wiih  vcrdant  sea- 
weed, and  pl.iiits  the  bottom  with  graceful  marine  grasses.  If 
the  spcctilor  looks  narrowly  at  tlie  latter,  he  finds  them  fringed 
with  bright  silver  bells:  these  bells  contain  oxygen,  which  the 
plants  have  eliminated  from  their  tissues  under  the  action  of 
H  Itjjhl,  having  previously  consumed  the  carbonic  acid  gas  thrown 
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out  by  the  fishes  and  zoopliytes.  Tims  plants  and  aninmk  are 
indispensable  to  tbc  presi'ivtiliun  ul'  eacli  ottier's  lU'c.  Bill  v\ca 
now  we  have  not  told  the  entire  causes  which  produce  the 
crystal  clearness  of  the  waler.  'I'he  vegetable  element  grows  loo 
fa«t,  and.  if  left  to  itself,  tlie  sJdt-s  of  t!ie  tank  would  be  covered 
with  a  confcrvoid  growlli,  wliich  would  speedily  obscure  ils 
inmatea  from  our  view.  VVe  want  scavenjjers  to  clear  awiiy  the 
superfluous  vegetation,  nod  we  find  tliein  in  the  periwinkles 
which  we  see  attached  by  their  foot-stnlk  to  the  glass.  TUese 
little  mollusca  do  llieir  work  well  :  Mr.  Gosse,  who  has  watched 
them  foedins  with  a  pocket -glass,  pcrteived  that  their  saw-like 
tongues  uioveil  backwards  and  forwards  with  a  crcsceutic  motion, 
and  tiius,  as  the  animal  advances,  he  leaves  n  slight  snalhcvHke 
mark  u}>on  the  glass,  as  the  mower  dues  upon  ihe  field.  Hut  it 
is  clear  that  there  are  not  enough  labimrers  in  the  tiink  we  ar« 
inspecting  to  accomplish  their  task,  as  the  lobslcr,  who  comes 
straggling  over  the  stones  in  such  an  ungainly  manner,  is  more 
like  a  moving  salad  than  any  living  tiling,  so  thickly  are  li.-w.k, 
tail,  feelers,  and  claws,  infested  with  ii  dense  vegetable  growth. 
A  few  more  blnrk  mowers  are  imperatively  called  fur.  The  fisU, 
the  weed,  and  the  mollusc,  having  secuied  to  us  a  dear  view  of 
the  inhabitants  of  llie  tank,  let  us  inspect  them  one  liy  one. 
Here  »e  see  the  parasitic  anemone.  Like  the  old  man  ol  the 
sea,  it  fixes  itself  upon  some  poor  tihibad  in  the  sha]i<!  of  a 
whelk,  and  rides  about  at  his  ease  in  search  of  food.  Anutber 
intereatiug  variety  of  this  zoopliyte  is  the  plumose  sea-anemone, 
a  more  slay-nt-bumc  animal,  who  generally  fiscs  himself  upon  a 
flat  rock  or  an  ovster-abell,  and  waits  for  the  food  to  come  to 
it,  as  your  London  housewife  expects  the  butcher  and  baker  to 
call  in  the  morning. 

The  pure  while  liody  of  the  neighbouring  actinia  renders  it 
more  observable.  Its  tentacles,  displayed  in  plumes  over  the 
central  mouth,  which  is  niaikcd  witii  yellow,  ^ive  it  the  ex:ict 
appearance  ol  a  clirvsantheuium,  and  should  be  much  m  favour 
with  the  mermaids  Ui  adorn  their  hair.  A  slill  more  exfiaoT' 
dinary  creature  is  theTabella  i-eulilubn/iii .  The  tube  of  this  sir.'mgv 
animal  is  perfecdy  straight,  and  its  large  brown  silk-like  radintinp 
.fans,  whilst  in  search  of  food,  revolve  jost  oj  the  old-fashioned 
P-whirling  ventilators  did  in  our  windows.  The  instant  iLts  fiiu  is 
touched  il  is  retracted  into  the  tube,  the  ends  just  appearing  out- 
side, and  giving;  it  the  apprainnrc  of  a  cainel's-bair  blush. 

We  shall  not  atieuLpt  to  describe  tiie  diilevcnt  species  of  zoo- 
phytes and  aunelides,  auiouniing  to  hundreds — indeed,  ihev  are 
not  all  familiiir  to  siientific  men.  We  have  liule  more  to  say  of 
the  Crustacea  that  go  scrambling  iibuut,  yet  it  wouhl  be  imjKis- 
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■jble  U>  overlook  ibai  ppripatelic  wLelk-sliell,  which  climbs  about 
the  stoHes  witli  such  marvellous  activity.     On  n  nannwer  inspec- 
tiou   we  perceive  ibat    it  moves  hy  a  foreign   agencv.     Those 
sprawlin;;;  legs  pmuuding  from  its  mouth  disrover  the  bermil 
crab,  which  is  obliged  to  dress  its  soft  body  in  the  first  defensible 
anuinir  il  can  pick  up.     A  deserted  wlielk  or  common  spiral 
shell  is  his  favuuriie  resort,  but.  like  many  bipeds,  he  has  a  lova  J 
ol  cfianging  his  liouse ;  mid   tbosi:  who  have  narrowly  watched' 1 
his  liubits  slate  that  he  will  deliberately  turn  over  the  mipiy 
shvlls  upon  the  beai.'li,  and,  after  examining  them  carcfidlv  with 
lii»  claws,  pop  bis  bod)    out  of  one  habitation  into  another,  in 
onler  to  obtain  tlie  bi>st  possible  (il.     But  tliere  are  still  stranger  J 
facts  oonneoled  with  l.iis   intellijeut  little  crustnceail.      We  bave-^ 
before  observed   tiint   llie   parasitic  sea-anemone  imariablv  fixes 
biimelf  wlien  posalhle  upon  tlii:i  moveable  bouse,  pert'eclly  regard- 
less of  tbc  many  bumps  and  rubs  wliicli  necessarily  fall  to  its 
loL     Another  warm  friend,  t!ie  cloak-anemone,  clings  still  closer, 
fuv  il'perfectly  envelops  tiie  lip  of  Lis  shell  wilU  its  living  mantle. 
Ho  hiu  still  a  third   intimate  acqtininfance,  who  sponges  upon 
biin  for  b?d  and  board,  in  ilie  shape  of  a  beautiful  worm,  iVrrnr 
hiiineiila,  wiitch  st/iivs  itjicif  behind  tiic  crab  in  llie  attic  of  thS'J 
wbelk-ibell,  and,  ibe  moment   its  protector  bv  bis  motions  indi'-- 1 
cates  that  be  bas  procured  food,  glides  between  the  two  left- 
foot  jaws,  and  drags  a  portion  of  the  morsel  from  his  mouth,  the 
crab  appealing  to  evince  no  more  animosity  at  the  s^inure  iban 
the   (Juakcr  who   suddenlv    finds   liis   spoons   taken   for  church- 
ratei.     Tbc  intc'resling  specimens  we  have  dwelt  upon  are  cun- 
fiood  to  the  sca-watcr  tanks,  wliicli  line  tbc  AquarluiJi  on  the  side-J 
Opposite  the  door,  and  those  wliich  run  down  the  centre  ot  thv^ 
apai-tment.     Vis-k-vis  are  the  fiesd-watcr  tanks,  in  whit  b  we  may 
watch  the  babits  of  British  fiiLes.     There  is  a  noble  pike  l)ing^ 
aa  still  as  a  stone — a   model  sitter    for    the  photographer  wba 
lately  took  his  portrait.     Tke  barbel,  bream,  dace,  and  gudgeoa  i 
are  seen  goin^    about    their  dailv  duties  as  though    tliey  wer»^ 
at  the  bottom  of  tlfe  Tijaiiics,  instead  ol  sandwiched  between  two- 
jnnos  of  glass,   and   inspected   on   either   side   by   curious   eyes. 
Those  who  go  early  in  the  morning  will  ha»e  a  chance  of  seeing 
the  lampreys  hanging  like  IceL-hes  Imm  the  glass  by  tbrir  circular 
DKiuths,  anil  breatiiin^  hv  the  seven  holes  which  run  beside  their 
jmtoral  fins.     The  marine  fiib  s^iould  also  be  studieil — stmrge 
forms  witli  ricioiix-looking  jnw»,  tlie  <Uig-fish  for  example,  which 
is  a  youn^  fry  as  yet,  but  wiiidi  will  grow  a  yard  or  two  in  length. 
At  llie  east  end  of  tbc  building  the  alligators'  po>»l  discover! 
here  and   there  a  Hnatiiig  ri'ptde's  bead,  the  i>ullinc  of  which 
reminds  us  ut  the  hippopotamus.     In  both  cases  the  hubit  of 
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resling  in  the  water  with  the  head  and  body  almost  entirely  sub- 
merged necessitates  a  raised  fitiin  of  itie  nuslril  and  eye-socket, 
in  oTilcr  to  allow  the  animal  to  sec  and  brontlic.  A  similar  form- 
ation of  the  face  is  observable  in  the  wart  hog  (in  another  por- 
tion of  the  Gardens),  which  wallows  up  to  its  eyes  in  slush  and 
mire.  The  alligators  have  the  tank  to  themselves,  wilii  the  ex- 
ception of  a  couple  of  turtles,  which  arc  too  bard  nuts  for  even 
them  to  crack, 

Tiie  Council  has  scarcely  estalilished  the  Aquarium  two 
years,  and  already  it  is  well  stocked  with  specimens  of  British 
zoophytes  and  annelides,  for  the  most  part  dredged  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Weymouth,  If  these  are  so  beautiful,  what 
must  be  the  wonders  of  the  deep  sea  in  tropical  climates? 
Who  knows  what  strange  things  a  bold  adventurer  might  pick 
up,  who,  like  Schiller's  diver,  would  penetrate  the  horrid  depths 
of  tlie  whirlpool,  not  for  the  jewelled  cup  of  the  monarch, 
but  fur  the  hidden  living  treasures  nature  has  planted  there? 
Doubtless,  among  the  rusty  anchors  and  weed-clung  rilis  of 
Inng-losl  armadas,  there  nestle  gigantic  zoophytes  and  enormous 
star-fish,  which  would  make  the  fortune  of  the  Gardens  in  a 
single  season.  At  all  events  we  hope  to  see  the  Aquarium 
greaily  extended,  as  it  will  afford  the  means  of  studying  a  depart- 
ment of  natural  history  of  which  we  have  hitherto  been  almost-^ 
wholly  in  the  dark. 

If  we  pursue  our  walk  down  the  broad  path  which  skirts 
the  paddocks  enclosing  the  deer  and  llamas,  we  CAnnot  help 
being  struck  with  the  fact  that  the  finest  lialf  of  the  Gardens — 
that  wluch  is  open  to  the  setting  sun — is  not  yet  built  on,  whilst  J 
the  more  exposed  portion  is  inconveniently  crowded.  The  reasMi' 
is,  that  the  Commissioners  of  the  Woods  and  Forests  will  not  allow 
any  permanent  buildings  to  be  erected  on  these  parts,  for  what 
cause  wccanaot  tell.  We  trust  the  prohibition  will  he  withdrawn, 
and  thai  we  shall  sec  constructed  here  an  enclosed  pxcrcising- 
ground  for  the  poor  confined  inliahilanlE  of  the  terrace-dens.  At 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  path  we  have  been  following  we 
come  upon  the  paddock  and  pool  dedicated  to  cranes  and  storks. 
What  spectre  birds  have  we  got  among?  See  yonder,  on  the  very 
edge  of  the  pool,  the  gaunt  adjutant,  )iis  head  muffled  up  in  his 
shoulders,  looking  like  some  traveller  attempting  lo  keep  bit  nose 
warm  in  the  cast  w  ind.  They  say  every  man  has  his  likeness  among 
the  lower  animals,  and  we  have  seen  plenty  of  adjutants  waiting 
DD  a  winter's  night  for  the  last  omuibus.  What  an  elegant 
genilenian  seems  tlie  Stanley  crane  beside  him  I  There  is  as 
mucli  dinertnre  between  the  two  as  between  a  young  guardsman 
in  full  dress  at  the  Opera  and  the  night  cabman  huddled  up  in 
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the  raultiludmous  capes  of  his  great-coat.  A  third  claimant 
for  our  admiration  steps  forward  like  a  (lancing-masleT,  now 
bending  low,  now  with  the  aid  of  Lis  wings  lifting  himself  on 
the  ligbt  f.intaslic  toe,  now  advancing',  now  poussetting,  and  all 
the  time  calling  attention  to  his  grotesque  but  not  altogether  in- 
cIcgTint  uttituiles  by  a  peculiar  cry.  We  defy  the  gravest  spec- 
tator to  watch  tbe  beautiful  crowned  crane  at  bis  antics  witliout 
laughing.  But  we  hear  the  lady  beside  us  exclaiming, — '  Is  it 
possible  that  the  Maraboo  feathers  which  so  often  gracefully 
sway  in  obeisance  before  the  Queen,  were  ever  portions  of  sucli 
ugly  birds  as  these?'  Unlikely  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  verily 
from  these  dirty  ill-favoured  looking  Maraboo  storks  that  this 
fasbionable  plumage  is  procured.  Close  by,  sitting  upon  a 
stone,  we  see  the  melaniholy-looking  heron,  and  the  audacious 
sparrows  bop  witbin  a  foot  of  his  legs,  bo  inanimate  he  seems. 
Ah  !  it  is  the  vile  deceit  of  the  bird :  in  an  instant  be  has 
stricken  the  intruder  will)  his  bill,  and  the  next  be  has  disappeared 
down  his  throat.  Tliat  elegant  grey  crane  Is  tbe  '  native  com- 
puniim'  from  Australia,  so  called  from  his  love  of  consorting 
witii  man  in  that  couniry.  VVc  all  know  what  familiars  cranes 
and  storks  arc  in  Holland  and  in  the  East,  where  ibey  build  on 
the  chimney-pots  wltbnul  ibc  sHgbtest  fear,  and  we  arc  glad 
to  find  that  they  possess  the  same  confidence  in  the  savages  of 
the  New  World.  They  are  h.imlscnne  biids,  but  not  so  richly 
plume<l  as  the  European  crant,  ivitb  his  black  and  white  feathers 
and  full-cluslercd  tail.  Once  those  cranes  were  common  here, 
when  '  England  was  mcrrie  Kngland ' — that  is,  before  windmills 
and  sleam-cngines  were  set  to  work  to  rescue  many  counties 
from  a  state  of  marsh.  With  civilinnlion  they  utterly  dis- 
appeared from  the  laud,  and  with  civilization  wc  once  more 
find  them  amongst  us — a  sight  to  gaze  at.  Not  long  since  the 
odd  population  of  this  paddock  embraced  a  secrelary-liird,  whose 
velvet  breeches,  light  stockings,  and  reserved  air,  gave  him  an 
ofliria!  appearance  worthy  of  Somerset  House  in  the  last  century. 
Take  care,  little  girl,  how  you  feed  them;  a  charge  with  fixed 
bayonets  is  scarcely  more  formidable  tlian  the  rush  of  sharp 
long  bills  through  the  railings  which  immediately  follows  a  dis- 
play of  provisions. 

A  few  steps  take  us  to  the  magnificent  aviary,  170  feel  in 
length,  constructed  in  1851,  through  the  19  divisions  of  which 
a  pure  stream  of  water  is  constantly  flowing,  and  ihe  space 
enclosed  by  iron  netting  is  so  spacious  that  the  birds  have  room 
freely  to  use  their  wings.  The  first  compartment  contains  two  of 
the  rarities  of  the  gardens — the  satin  bower-bird  and  Ihe  'lalla- 
gulla  or  brush-turkey.    The  former,  a  bird  of  a  shining  blue-black 
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colour,  ii  the  only  remaining  one  of  three  broughl  to  this  country 
in  184'J.  InimeUintely  ujjon  their  arriving  in  the  G.irdeiis  they 
comuieocecl  the  conslructioa  of  one  of  ihcir  bowers  or  'runs,' 
which,  according  to  Mr.  Mitt'hell,  has  been  constantly  added  to 
anil  re-orrsn^Rd  from  that  period  to  the  present  time.  The  bower 
LB  perhaps  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  thing's  in  blrd-archi lec- 
ture, as  ii  is  coiistrucied  nul  for  the  useful  purpose  of  containing 
the  youivtr,  but  purely  as  a  playing  place — a  decorated  ball-room, 
in  fai-t,  wherein  the  youn^  couple  flirt  and  make  love  previous 
enlcrinii  upon  connubial  life.  The  bower  is  constructed,  in  the 
present  instance,  from  the  twigs  of  an  old  besom,  in  the  chape 
of  a  horseshoe,  or  perhaps  we  should  convev  a  better  idea  of  it 
hv  slating  that  the  sticks  are  bent  inli>  n  shape  like  the  ribs  «f  x 
mnn-of-war,  the  lop  being  open,  and  the  lengih  varying  irom 
six  to  livelve  inches.  Against  tiie  sides,  and  at  the  enlnince  of 
the  bower,  the  bird,  in  a  state  of  nature,  places  bright  feathers, 
snail-shells,  bleached  bones,  anything,  in  fact,  containing  cohmr. 
When  ii  is  remembered  that  Australia  is  the  very  paradise  of 
parrots  and  gnudy-plumngcd  birds,  it  will  lie  seen  that  the  little 
artist  cannot  lack  matt-rials  lo  satisfy  bis  taste  for  ornament; 
nevertheless,  we  are  told  that  he  Boes  for  a  considerable  diatnuce 
for  some  of  his  decorations.  When  the  structure  is  completed 
he  sits  in  it  to  entice  the  female,  fully  aware,  no  doubt, 
that  the  fair  are  attracted  by  a  liandsome  establishment.  Be 
that  OS  it  may,  the  couple  speedily  commence  runnings  in 
and  out  of  it.  with  as  much  sense,  and  probably  with  as  much 
enjovment,  as  lighl'hecled  bipeds  perform  a  galop.  At  the  present 
moment,  however,  the  male  bird,  bereft  of  his  companions, 
seems  careless  of  )iis  bower,  which  is  in  a  most  forlorn  cooilition 
— a  ball-room,  in  fact,  a  day  after  a  fete.  May  a  new  companion 
speedily  .irrive,  and  induce  hiin  to  put  his  house  once  more  io 
order  !  The  satin  bower-bird,  like  the  magpie,  is  well-known  by 
the  natives  to  b:;  a  terrible  thief;  and  they  always  search  his 
abode  for  any  object  thev  mav  have  lost.  'I  myself,'  says 
Mr.  Gould,  in  his  account  of  lliearr  birds,  '  found  at  the  eolrance 
ot  one  ol  them  a  small  neatly-norked  stone  tomahawk  of  an  inch 
and  u  half  in  length,  together  with  some  slips  of  blue  cotton  rags, 
w!;ich  the  birds  had  doubtless  piiked  up  at  a  deserted  em^mp- 
menl  of  the  natives.' 

Scarcely  a  less  interestinf!  bird  is  the  brush-turkry.  In  ap- 
pearance it  is  very  like  the  common  black  turkey,  hut  is  not  »|oile 
Lso  large  ;  the  exlrnordinnry  manner  in  which  its  eggs  are  iialch 
consiitulea  its  singiilnrity  It  makes  no  nest,  in  the  usual  accrjw 
talion  of  the  term,  hut  scratches  decayed  vegetable  matter  into 
a  ]>yrnmid  with  its  feet.  It  then  carefully  dibbl«s  in  its  e(ig» 
•^ _" 
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St  regular  iotenraUf  witb  the  smatl  end  downward,  and  coven 
them  o\eT  wliii  the  warm  fennenlla^  gatlieringa.  Tbe  pair  in  tite 
Gardens,  sborttv  afler  tliev  were  received  from  Anstialia,  cota- 
menced  making  one  of  these  h a tchipg- mounds,  which,  In'  the 
tune  it  was  finished,  contained  apwards  of  four  cart-loads  of 
leaves  and  other  vegelablc  mailer.  Afler  the  female  bad  depo- 
sited sixteen  e^g^,  each  meastirins  not  less  than  four  inches  id 
len^h — nn  enormous  size,  consideriarr  t!ie  bulk  of  the  bird — the 
male  begnn  Ui  keep  watch  over  this  natural  Eccaleobion,  and 
ercry  now  ani.)  then  scratched  away  the  rubbish  to  inspect  them. 
After  six  weeks  of  burial,  the  eggs,  in  suc^-essitm,  and  nitboat 
any  watninjr,  gave  up  their  chicks  — not  feeble,  but  full-fledged 
and  strong-;  an  intelligent  keeper  told  ns  that  he  had  seen  one 
By  up  out  of  the  ground  at  least  five  fi*et  high.  At  night  the 
chicks  scraped  holes  for  themselies,  and,  Iving  down  therein, 
were  covered  over  by  the  old  birds,  and  ilius  remained  until 
moniinf.  The  extraurdtnary  strength  of  the  newlv-haltbed  bird 
is  accoaoted  for  bv  the  size  of  the  shell,  which  coniains  suflicient 
Quirimeiit  to  nourish  it  until  it  is  lusly.  Unfortunatelv  all  the 
yoaa^  but  one  have  perished  through  various  accidents  quite 
independently  of  temperatjre;  and  the  nest  brood  will  probably 
be  rvared.  As  both  ihc  llesh  and  the  eggs  of  these  birds  are 
delicious,  Mr.  Mitihell  is  anxious  to  naturalise  them  among  i». 
In  fat'I,  one  of  the  obierts  of  the  Gardens  under  the  enlightened 
management  of  the  tiecielary  is  to  make  it  what  Bacoa  calls,  in 
his  'Atlantis,'  'A  tryal  place  for  beasts  and  fishes.'  For  cen- 
turies a  svsiem  of  eslcrmination  has  been  adopted  towards  many 
indigenous  animals  ;  the  woLf  and  buzzard  have  quite  disappeared, 
anil  the  eagle  is  fast  being  swept  away  even  from  the  Highlaoda 
of  Scotlanil — so  rapidly  indeed,  that  Mr.  Gordon  Cumming  ia 
anxious,  we  bear,  for  the  formation  of  a  »k  iety  for  the  protection 
of  its  eggs,  \uxiutu  animals  have  been  replaced  by  the  accli- 
matization of  many  of  the  foreign  fauna,  which  are  either  dis- 
tinguished for  their  beaatv  or  valuable  fiT  their  fie«h.  This 
transfer,  which  adds  so  much  to  the  riibncss  of  the  country,  cao 
be  vastly  accelerat'd  tUruu^h  the  agency  uf  these  Gardens,  which 
are  a  kind  of  '  trtal  ground  '  for  beasts,  as  the  fields  of  some  of 
our  rich  agriculturists  are  fur  fureign  toots  ao<l  grasses,  in  which 
those  likely  to  be  of  service  can  be  discovered,  and  aftciwartta 
distributed  tbrongtiout  the  land. 

If  we  mavqiiotf  thebrush-larkeys  as  instances  of  birds  cajiabic 
of  alTonliug  a  oew  kind  of  delicate  and  easily -reare*!  foi«l.  the 
splendid  I[npi-;:Qn  pheasants,  close  at  hanil,  broil  I, ere  front  a 
pair  bclim^in^  lo  her  Majesty,  and  wbiih  burc,  in    tlwt  open  air, 
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tJie  rii^ur  of  last  winter,  may  be  looked  upon  oa  '  tlitng»  of 
beauty,'  wliich  may  be  proilured  among  us  to  charm  tUc  eye. 
The  elands  a^in,  on  tlic  nwrtli  side  ol'  the  Garden,  which  have 
bred  si>  prolifically,  and  made  Hcsh  so  rapidly,  may  with  advan- 
tage be  turned  out  into  our  parks,  where  their  beautiful  fiirms 
would  prove  as  atlractive  to  the  eye  as  their  venison,  of  the  finest 
qunlily,  would  to  the  taste. 

But  we  can  no  longer  tarry  either  to  speculate  further  on 
the  riches  of  tliis  aviaiy,  which  contains  rare  specimens  of  birds 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Falsing  along  the  path  whicb 
takes  us  by  the  north  entrance,  we  reach  the  pelicans'  paddock, 
in  which  we  see  half  a  dozen  of  these  ungainly  creatures,  while 
and  grey,  with  pouches  beneath  their  bills  as  capacious  as  the  bag 
of  a  lady's  work-table.  The  visitiir  may  sometimes  huve  an 
opportunity  of  witnessing  on  explanation  of  the  popular  niyth 
that  tli(>  old  bird  feeds  its  young  from  the  blood  of  its  own  breast. 
This  idea  evidently  arose  from  the  fact  that  it  can  only  empty 
the  contents  of  its  pouch  into  the  mouths  of  its  young  by  pressing 
it  against  its  breast,  in  the  act  of  doing  which  the  feathers  often 
became  insanguined  from  the  blood  of  the  mangled  fish  within 
it,  Tlie  close  observance  of  birds  and  beasts  in  zoological  col- 
lections has  tended  to  reduce  many  fabulous  tales  to  sober 
reason.  On  the  other  side  of  the  walk  muv  be  seen  in  immature 
plumage  one  of  the  red  flamingoes  from  South  America,  which 
are  said  to  simulate  so  closely  a  regiment  of  our  soldiers,  as 
they  stand  in  rows  Hsbing  beside  the  banks  of  rivers  ;  and  here, 
too,  arc  the  delicate  rose-colour  specimens  of  the  Mcditerrnnean, 
which  are  likewise  exceedingly  beautiful.  Those  accustomed  to 
navigate  the  Red  Sea  frequently  witness  vast  flights  ol  tlie:se 
birds  jiassing  and  re-passing  from  Arabia  to  Egypt ;  and  we  are 
infurmcd  by  a  traveller  that  on  one  occasion,  when  he  had  a  good 
opportunity  of  measuring  the  column,  he  convinced  himself  that 
It  was  upwards  of  a  mile  in  length  1  What  a  splendid  spec- 
tacle lo  ace  the  pure  eastern  sky  barred  by  this  moving  streak 
of  brilliant  colour. 

But  we  have  not  yet  explored  the  north  side  of  the  grounds, 
where  tlie  huge  pachydermatous  animals  are  lodged.  The  diffi- 
culty caused  by  the  c-arri  age -drive  running  between  the  two 
gardens  has  been  vanquished  by  means  of  the  tunnel,  the  ascent 
from  which  on  the  opposite  side,  Sanked  as  it  is  with  graceful 
ferns,  is  one  of  the  most  charming  portitms  of  the  grounds  on 
a  hot  summer's  day.  If  after  passing  ihrough  the  subterranean 
passage  ive  turn  to  the  right,  we  come  immedialely  upon  ihe 
reptile- ho  use.  Unless  the  visitor  selects  his  time,  be  wiJI  gene- 
rally 
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rally  (ind  little  to  amuse  him  here.     "The  f;rent  EDakea  linv^  eitfai?r 
retireil  Irom  public  life  under  their  blankets,  or  lie  coiled  upon 
the  branches  of  the  trees  in  iheir  dens.     The  reptiles  are  offered 
food  once  a  week,  but  will  not  always  feed  even  at  this  interval. 
One  huge   python  fasted  the  almost   incredible  lime  of  twenty- 
two  months,  havjnft  prohabjy  prepared  himself  for  his  abstinence 
by  a  splendid  gorge.     After  a  last  of  seven  days,  however,  the 
majority  of  the  serpents  regain  their  appetites.     Three  o'clock  is 
the  feeding  time,  and  the  reptiles  which  are  on  the  look-out  seem 
lo  know  full  well  die  errand  of  the  man   who  enters  with  the 
basket,  against  the  side  of  which  they  hear  the  fluttering  wings 
of  the   feathered  victims   and   the  short  stamp  of  the  doomed 
rabbits.     The   keeper  opens   the  door  at  the  back  of  the  den 
of  the  voluminous  serpents  on  our  rigiil — for  of  these  there  is  no 
fear — takes  off  their  blanket,  and  drops  in  upon  the  tlattei'ing 
pebbles  a  scampering  rabbit,  who  hops  from  side  to  side,  curious 
to  inspect  his   new    habitation;  presently  satisfied,  he  sits   on 
his  haunches  and  leisurely  begins  to  wash  his  face.     Silently  the 
rock-snake  glides  over  the  stones,  uncurling  his  huge  folds,  which 
like  a   table  seem  to   move  as    tliough    by  some  agency    from 
without,  looks  for  an  instant  upon  his  unconscious  vieiim,  and 
the  next  has  seized  him  with  Lis  cruel  jaws.     His  constricting 
folds  are  twisted  as  swiftly  as  a  whiji-lash  round  his  shrieking 
prey,  and    for  ten  minutes  the  serpent  lies  still,  maintaining  his 
mortal    knot  until   his   prey  is   dead,  when,  seizing  him  by  the 
ears,   he  draws  him  through    bis  vice-like  grip,  crushing  every 
bone,  and  elongating  the  body  preparatory  tu  devouring  it.    The 
boa  and  the  rock-snake  always  swallow  their  prey  head  foremost. 
How    is  that    fine    neck  and    delicate  head   lo  make  room   for 
that   bulky  rabbit?  thinks  the  spectator.     Presently  he  sees  the 
jaws    gape,  and    slowly  the    reptile  draws  /nniself  ovtr,    rather 
than  swallows,   his  prey,  as  you   draw    a  stocking    upon    your 
leg.      The  huge   lump  descends    lower  and  lower   beneath    the 
speckled  scales,  which  seem    to  glare  with  distention,  and  the 
L  monster  coils  himself  up  once  more  to  digest  his  meal  in  (juiet. 
r  Kabbits   and  pigeons   form    the   food  of   the  pythons   in   these 
Gardens,     While  the  smaller  birds  are  preyed  upim  in  the  reptile- 
house,  their  big  brothers,  the  storks  in  the  paddock,  are  recipro- 
cating the  law  of  nature  by  eating  snakes.      As  we  pass   to  the 
L-Oppositc  side  of  the  serpent-room,  where  the  venomous  kinds  are 
Lkept,  we  perceive  thai  a  more  cautious  arrangement  is  made  for 
■  feeding.     The  door  opens  at  the   top  instead   of  at  the  sides  of 
F  their  dons,  and  wtlh  good  reason,  for  no  sooner  does  the  keeper 
remove  with  a  crooked  iron  rod  the  blanket  from  the  cobra,  than 
.  the 
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the  reptile  springs,  with  inflated  IiocmI,  inio  an  S-like  atti- 
tuiJe,  and  datts  latprally  at  his  enemy.  It  acems  incapable  of 
striking  well  any  (ibject  above  or  below  liis  level :  walcli,  for  in- 
ttanee,  that  puinen-pig ;  again  nnd  again  he  ilashes  at  it,  but  misses 
his  aim  ;  now  he  hits  it,  hut  only  to  drive  the  pnor  fnghtened 
creature  with  a  score  of  tlyin^  pebbles  l»cfi>re  him:  when  at 
last  he  sucr^eds  in  piercing  the  sides  of  his  victim,  tetanic 
spasms  immediately  commome,  and  it  dies  eonvulseil  in  a  few 
seconds.  It  is  said  by  those  who  h&ve  watched  venntnons  snakes 
that  the  manner  of  dying;  exhibited  by  their  stricken  prey  dis- 
clnses  the  nature  of  the  reptile  that  intlicled  the  poisoned  wo»nd. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  slate  that  the  popular  idea  that  the 
tong'Ue  darts  forth  the  venom  is  a  fallacy.  The  poison  is  ctin- 
tained  in  glands  which  lie  at  the  root  of  the  fang-s  on  either 
side,  and,  by  the  compression  of  the  powerful  muscles  which 
moke  the  head  appear  so  broad  and  flat,  it  is  forced  into  the 
fine  tube  which  runs  at  the  sides  of  the  fang,  and  finds  its  exit 
near  the  point  by  a  minute  opening.  The  robra  at  present  in  the 
collection,  with  its  skin  a  glossy  black  and  yellow,  its  eye  black 
and  angrv,  its  motions  agile  and  graceful,  seems  to  be  the  very 
person  ill  cat  ion  of  India.  As  we  watch  it  when  readv  (o  spring, 
we  suildcnly  remember  that  only  a  film  of  glass  stands  between 
□sand  '  pure  death.'  But  there  is  nothing  to  fear;  the  python 
in  the  adjoining  room,  whith  weighs  a  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds,  being  incensed  on  lus  first  arrival  at  being  removed  Tram 
his  box,  darted  with  all  his  force  at  a  spectator.  Yet  the  pane 
of  glass  had  strength  enough  to  bring  him  up,  and  he  fell  liaek 
so  bruised  about  the  bead  and  muzzle  by  the  collision,  that  be 
could  not  feeil  well  for  several  months.  The  cidim  that  we  see 
is  the  same  that  destroyed  its  keeper.  In  a  fit  of  drunken- 
ness, the  man,  against  express  orders,  took  the  reptile  out,  anil, 
pWing  its  head  inside  his  waistcoat,  allowed  it  to  glide  round 
his  body.  When  it  bad  emerged  from  under  his  clothes  from 
the  other  side,  apparently  in  good  humour,  he  squeezed  its  ■ 
tail,  when  it  struck  him  between  his  eyes;  in  twenty  minutes 
hia  consiiouBUCBS  was  gone,  and  in  less  than  three  hours  he  ' 
was  dead.  Before  we  leave  this  reptile-room,  let  us  peep  for 
a  moment  into  ihc  little  apartment  opening  from  the  comer, 
where  hanging  from  (he  wall  we  see  all  the  cast-off  dresses 
of  the  serpents.  If  the  keeper  will  allow  us  to  handle  one 
of  them  for  a  moment,  we  shall  see  that  it  is  indeed  an  entire 
suit  of  light  brown  colour  and  of  gauiy  texture,  which  covered 
not  only  the  body  and  head,  but  the  very  eyeballs  of  the  wearer. 
The  Python-house  on  the  other  side  of  the  Museum  contains 
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two  enormous  serpents.  The  adventures  of  one  of  them — the 
J'l/thon  reticulaliis- — ^deservt-  to  bewriilen:  wlicn  small  pnougli  to 
be  )i1are<]  in  the  pocket,  he  was,  with  a  cumpauioa  now  no  more, 
taken  from  Ceylon  to  Brazil  by  American  sailors  ;  they  were  then 
exhibited  in  most  uf  ihc  maritime  towns  of  South  America,  and 
wcru  publicly  sold  for  a  high  price  at  Calinu  Id  the  captain  uf  a 
ship,  who  brought  theui  to  the  Gavdciis,  and  demanded  tJOO/, 
for  the  pair:  lully  persuaded  of  iheir  enormous  value,  he  liad  paid 
30/.  tu  insure  tlicm  an  the  voyage,  and  ii  was  n'>t  un'il  he  liad  long 
and  painfully  cogitated  tliat  he  agreed  lu  sell  them  for  41)/.  Wc 
have  before  referred  lo  the  extraordinary  length  of  lime  a  python 
has  been  known  lo  fast  without  injury.  Their  fancies  as  well  as 
their  fastings  are  rather  eccentric.  Every  one  has  heard  of  (he 
snake  who  swallowed  his  blanket,  a  meal  which  ultimately  killed 
him.  A  python  who  hod  lived  for  years  in  a  friendly  manner 
with  a  brother  nearly  as  large  as  himself,  was  found  one moniing 
solus.  As  the  cage  was  secure,  the  keepers  were  puzzled  to  know 
how  ihc  serpent  had  escaped :  at  last  tt  was  observed  that  the 
remaining  inmate  had  swollen  remarkably  during  the  night,  when 
the  horrid  fact  became  plain  enough  ;  the  fratricide  had  suc- 
ceeded in  swallowing  the  entire  person  of  his  brother :  It  wa^  his 
last  meal,  however,  fur  in  some  months  he  died.  A  friend  iutonns 
us  that  be  once  saw  in  these  Gardens  a  rat-snake  of  Ceylon  devour 
a  common  coluber  natrix.  The  rat-snake,  however,  had  not  taken 
the  measure  of  his  vi<tim,  as  by  no  effort  could  he  dispose  of 
the  last  four  inches  of  his  tail,  which  stuck  out  rather  jauntily 
from  the  aide  of  his  mouib,  with  \cTy  much  the  look  of  a  cigar. 
AfU'T  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  tail  began  to  exhibit  a  retrograde 
moiion,  and  the  swallowed  snake  was  disgorged,  nothing  the  worse 
for  bis  living  sepukhrp,  with  ihe  exception  of  the  wound  made  by 
Ms  parlnt-r  when  first  he  seized  him.  The  ant-eater,  who  lately 
inhabited  the  room  leading  out  of  the  Python  apartment,  ha^ 
died  of  a  want  of  anis. 

As  we  issue  again  into  the  open  air,  we  have  before  us  the 
whole  length  of  the  avenue,  arched  wit)i  lime-trees,  in  summer  a 
veritable  isle  of  verdure.  What  a  charming  picture  it  ust-d  to 
be  to  see  the  docile  elephant  pacing  towards  us  with  ponilerous 
and  majestic  steps,  whilst,  in  the  scarlet  bowdba,  happy  children 
swayed  from  side  to  side  as  she  marched.  She,  who  was  our 
delisiht  for  so  many  years,  died  in  July  last  of  a  storm  of  thunder 
and  ligliining.  Such  indeed  was  what  may  seem  at  first  the  singu- 
lar Aerdict  of  the  medical  man  who  made  iiis  post-mortem.  The 
terror,  however,  inspired  by  the  storm  appears  lo  have  produced 
some  nervous  disease,  under  which  sbe  succumbed.     I'here  is  a 
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suspicion  that  the  carcase,  five  tbousand  pounds  and  upwards  in 
wciglit,  tvbith  wiis  disposed  nf  to  the  nackers,  ullimatelv  found 
its  way  lo  the  sausajje-inakers.  Do  not  start,  good  reader ; 
elephant's  flesli  i*  considered  excellent  eating  by  the  tribes  of 
South  Africa,  and  the  lion-slayer  tells  us  that  the  feet  are  a 
trne  delicacy.  He  iiseil  to  eal  tliem  as  we  do  Stilton  cheese, 
scooping  out  the  interior  and  leaving  ihe  rind  ;  lie  slums 
his  audience  some  of  these  relics,  which  look  like  huge  leather 
fire-buckets.  And  now  we  have  only  the  younj,'  animal  left  that 
used  to  suck  his  huge  mother,  lo  the  delight  of  the  crowd  of 
children,  and  to  the  disgust  of  the  rhinoceros,  who  is  the  sworn 
enemy  to  oil  elephants.  The  little  one  is  giowing  apace,  however, 
and  WD  hope  soon  to  see  him  proraoletl  to  carry  the  desertctl 
howdha.  The  rhinoceros,  close  at  hand,  is  the  successor  of 
the  fine  old  fellow  purchased  in  1S36  for  1050/.,  the  largest 
sum  ever  given  by  the  Society  for  a  single  animal.  The 
specimen  now  in  the  Gardens  cost  only  35lJ/,  in  1830,  so  much 
do  these  commodities  fluctuate  in  value.  His  predecessor,  who 
departed  this  life  full  of  years,  was  constantly  forced  upon  Ids 
belly  by  a  pugnacious  elephant  who  pressed  his  tusks  upon  the 
back  of  bis  neighbour  when  he  came  near  the  palings  which 
separated  their  enclosures.  This  rough  treatment  appears  to  have 
led  lo  his  death,  as  Professor  Owen  found,  on  dissecting  the 
massive  brute,  which  weighed  upwards  of  two  tons,  that  the 
seventh  rib  had  been  fractured  at  the  bend  near  the  vertebral 
end,  and  bad  wounded  the  left  lung. 

Not  far  from  the  picturesque  bouse  built  by  Decimus  Burton, 
in  one  of  the  cages  fronting  the  office  of  the  superintendent 
of  the  Gardens,  is  to  be  seen  a  beaver.  The  wonderful  instinct 
of  this  little  animal  is  certainly  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  huge 
elephant.  As  yel  he  has  not  been  placed  in  circumstances  tu 
enable  the  public  to  witness  his  building  capacities,  hut  it  is  the 
intention,  we  understand,  of  the  Council  to  give  him  a  stream  of 
running  water  and  the  requisite  materials  to  construct  one  of 
those  extraordinary  dams  fur  which  this  animal  is  so  famous. 
In  Canada,  where  he  used  to  flourish,  the  backwouilsmcn  often 
came  upon  hill-sides  coaiplelely  cleared  of  good-sized  trees  by 
colonies  of  these  little  creatures,  who  employed  the  felled  timber 
to  construct  their  dams — dams,  not  of  a  few  feet  in  length, 
but  sometimes  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  feel,  built  according  to 
the  best  engineering  formula  for  resisting  the  pressure  of  water, 
aamely,  in  an  angle  with  its  apex  pointed  up  the  stream,  and 
gradually  narrowing  from  base  to  summit.  In  short,  Mr.  Brunei 
himself  could  not  oatdo  your  beaver  in  his  engineering  opera- 
tions. 
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tions.  Even  in  conHniMnfnt  this  sngacious  Rodent  lovca  to 
display  liis  skill,  as  we  may  learn  from  Mr.  Brodprip's  account 
of  Ills  pet  Rinney  : — 

'Its  building  instincl,'  says  tliat  accomplislied  naturalist,  'showed 
itself  immediately  it  was  let  out  of  its  cog'c,  and  materia  is  were  placi'diii 
iLi  way,  and  tbis  before  it  liad  been  a  wefk  in  iis  new  quarter*.  Its 
slrenglii,  even  before  it  was  half  grown,  was  great.  It  would  drag 
along  a  lar^  sweejiin^-bnisti,  or  a  wanning-pan.  gruspiiig  ilie  liutidle 
nitli  iis  teelli,  so  ttiat  t)ie  load  canie  over  its  shoulder,  and  advancing  In 
an  oldique  direction  tilt  it  arrived  at  the  part  wliere  it  wished  to  place 
it.  Tlie  long  and  large  materials  were  always  taken  first;  and  two 
of  the  longest  were  generally  laid  crosswise,  with  one  of  tlie  ends  of  each 
touching  die  wall,  and  tlieir  otiier  ends  projecting  out  into  (lie  room. 
The  area  caused  by  the  cros*  brushes  and  tiie  wall  he  would  fill  up  with 
bund -brushes,  rush  baskets,  book«,  boot^,  sticks,  eloths,  dried  turf,  ur 
anyihiiig  portable.  As  ihe  work  grew  liigh.  he  supported  himself  on 
his  toil,  which  propped  him  up  admirably ;  and  he  would  often,  after 
laying  on  one  of  his  building  materials,  sit  up  over  against  tt,  appearing 
to  consider  hia  work,  or,  as  tlie  country  people  say,  "judge  it,"  Thia 
pause  was  sometimes  followeil  by  changing  the  position  of  tiie  materials, 
and  sometimes  they  were  left  in  their  place.  After  he  hod  piled 
up  his  materials  in  one  part  of  the  room  (for  he  generally  ehose  tli«- 
same  place),  he  proceeded  to  wail  up  the  space  between  the  feet  of  a- 
chc^t  of  drawers  which  sloud  at  a  lilile  dislance  from  it,  high  enough 
ON  ils  legs  to  ntake  the  bottom  a  roof  for  him,  using  for  this  purpose 
dried  lurf  and  slicks,  which  he  laid  very  even,  aud  filling  up  the  iu- 
terslices  with  bits  of  coal,  hay,  clolh,  or  aiiithin^'he  could  pick  up  ;  Ihe 
last  place  ho  seemed  to  appropriate  fur  his  dwelling,  the  former  work 
seemed  to  be  intended  for  a  dam,  '\Vhen  he  had  walled  up  the  space 
between  the  feet  of  the  chest  of  drawers,  he  proceeded  to  carry  in  sticks, 
cloths,  hay,  cotton,  and  to  make  a  nesi ;  and  when  he  had  done  he  would 
sit  up  under  tlie  drawers,  and  comb  himself  with  the  nails  of  hia  hind 
feet.' 

Well  done,  Binney  1  If  the  beaver  in  the  Garden  will  only 
work  out  his  natural  instincts  as  perfectly,  ne  may  expect  some 
amusement.  Up  to  a  late  period  the  beaver  bad  become  rather  a 
scarce  animal,  the  exigencies  of  fasbion  having  nearly  extermi- 
nated him.  When  silk  hats  came  in,  however,  the  annual  slaughter 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  bis  race,  for  the  sake  of  the  fur, 
graduidly  slackened,  and  now-  he  is  beginning  to  increase  in  bis 
native  retreats, — a  singular  instance  this  of  tiic  fashions  of  Paris 
and  London  affecting  the  very  existence  of  a  prolific  race  of 
animals  in  the  New  World!  In  the  very  next  compartment  la 
a  hare,  who  for  years  played  ihe  tambourine  in  the  sircets  of  the 
metropolis,  but  his  master,  fmding  that  his  performances  did  not 
draw,  cxcbange<l  bini  at  these  Gardens  for  a  monkey  ;  and  now, 
whilst  he  cats  his  greens  in   peace,  poor  Jacko,  in  a  red  cloak 
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and  a  feathered  cap,  has  probably  tu  earn  his  diulr  bread  by 
mimicking  liumftnityon  the  ti.ipof  a  barrel-ovgao.  But  thebippo- 
potnmus  surges  into  iiis  balh  in  the  enclosure  as  we  panse,  and 
there  is  a  rush  of  vlsilors  to  see  the  mighty  brulc  performing 
his  iiblutiiins.  He  no  longer  gives  audience  to  a)]  llic  fair  and 
fashionable  folks  of  the  town.  Alas  for  tlie  pvalness  of  this 
world!  the  soldier-crab  and  the  £aop  prana  now  draw  better 
'  houses.'  Whether  or  no  this  desertion  has  ombitlered  liis 
temper,  we  cannot  say,  but  he  has  ceroinly  lost  ids  amiabilily, 
□otwiiiislanding  that  he  still  retains  the  huinurous  curl-up  of 
the  corners  of  bis  incuth  which  Doyle  used  to  hit  off  so  inimit- 
ably. At  times,  indeed,  he  ia  perfet-lly  furious,  and  his  vast 
strength  has  necessitated  the  reconstruction  of  his  bouse  on 
a  much  stronger  plan.  Those  only  wbo  have  seen  him  rush 
with  eslended  jaws  at  the  massive  oaken  door  of  his  apartmcnl, 
leturniug  again  and  again  to  the  charge,  and  making  the  solid 
beams  quiver  as  though  they  were  only  of  inch  deal,  can  under- 
stand the  dangerous  fits  which  now  and  then  arc  exbibiled  by  a 
creature,  who  was  so  gentle,  when  he  made  hie  dibut,  that  he 
could  not  go  to  sleep  without  having  his  Arab  keeper's  feet  tio 
lay  his  neck  upon.  This  alFection  for  his  nurse  has  undergiuie 
a  great  change,  for,  on  Hamet's  counlrvman  and  coadjutor, 
Moliammed,  making  his  second  appearance  with  the  young 
female  hippopotamus,  Obayscli  very  nearly  killed  him  in  ihe 
violence  of  his  rage.  He  has  a  peculiar  dislike  to  the  sight 
of  working  men,  espcciall)'  if  they  are  employed  in  doing 
any  jobs  about  his  apartment.  The  smith  of  the  establish- 
meut  happening  to  be  passing  the  other  day  along  the  iron 
gallery  which  runs  across  one  side  of  his  bath,  the  infuriated 
animal  leapt  out  of  the  water,  at  least  eight  feet  high,  andtj 
would  speedily  have  pulled  the  whole  construction  down,  had  nul 
the  man  run  rapidly  out  of  his  sight.  We  trust  his  temper  will 
improve  when  his  young  bride  in  the  adjoining  room  is  prpseoted 
to  him ;  but  she  is  as  yet  but  ii  baby  behemoth,  although  grow- 
ing  fast.  The  enormously  strong  iron  railings  in  front  of  his 
apartments  are  essential  lo  guard  against  the  rusiies  he  sometimes 
makes  at  persons  he  dues  not  like.  Look  at  that  huge  mouth, 
opened  playfully  lo  receive  nlc-nncs  \  What  is  a  bun  or  a  biscuit 
to  him.'  Down  that  huge  throat  goes  one  hundred  pounds 
weight  of  provender  dully.  Surely  the  dragon  of  Wantley  hud 
not  such  a  gullet. 

The  giraffes  in  the  adjoining  apnitmcnt  have  been  in  the  Gar- 
dens so  lung  that  thev  are  no  longer  thoughl  n  rarity  ;  but  jl  should 
be  remend)ered  that  the  four  procured  in  1835  from  Khordofnn 
hj  thengiut  of  the  Society  were,  like  the  hippopotanms,  the  first 
ever  exhibited  in  Europe  since  the  days  of  ancient  Rome,     Of 
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tlicse  only  line  female  nowremoins;  but  very  many  Imve  lirini 
Ijred  in  the  Gardens,  anrl  have  ctmlitmeil  in  eitcellenl  liealtli.  At 
t!ip  present  mnmeni  three  of  their  pnigenv  arc  housed  in  tho 
»|mrttnt'iit  we  are  entpritig.  The  finest,  a  male,  is  a  noLik-  felliiw, 
Utniidin^r  nearly  17  feel  high.  When  he  strides  out  into  tlie 
Enclosure,  liij^h  up  as  the  trees  are  protected  hy  boikidin^,  lie 
yet  niiinn^'es  to  hrun'se  as  in  his  AfrirHn  forests,  and  it  is  then 
tliut  the  visitor  sees  the  full  beauty  of  tlie  beaat,  whirh  is  liat 
in  the  house.  The  giraffe,  in  spite  of  his  rnild  and  melanclutly 
litok,  which  reminds  us  forcibly  of  the  camel,  vet  fights  feroci- 
ously with  his  kind  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  Two  males 
oni-o  hatth^d  here  so  furiously  that  the  bom  of  one  of  them  waa 
artiiiiUy  driven  into  the  head  of  the  other.  Their  nietln'd  of 
fiKlitinii  is  very  peculiar;  stretching  out  tlieir  fore  nnd  liind  legs, 
like  II  ruckiug-horse,  they  tise  their  beadi,  lis  a  blacksmilh  would 
a  sledge-hammer,  and  swinging  the  vettcbral  ciilumn  in  a  mnnner 
calculated,  ono  would  think,  to  break  it,  ihey  bring  liie  full  force 
of  the  horns  to  bear  upon  their  atitagonisl's  skull.  The  blow  U 
si'vore  in  the  extreme,  and  every  precaution  is  taken  to  prevent 
these  conflicts. 

As  we  pass  along  a  narrow  corridor  in  which  the  ostriches  arn 
confined,  wc  reach  at  length  the  last  inhahilanC  of  the  Garden, 
■ad  the  most  curious  creature,  perhaps,  which  it  contains.  If  the 
keeper  b  nt  hand,  he  will  open  the  door  of  the  hox  in  which  il 
lives,  nnd  drive  out  for  us  the  bewildi'ri'd-looking  aptervx — 
the  highest  representative,  according  to  Professor  Owen,  of  the 
warm-bl(H)ded  class  of  animals  that  lived  in  \ew  Zeulnnd 
previous  to  the  advent  of  man.  Strange  and  cliaotic-lookinir 
Ds  are  most  of  the  living  things  brought  from  Australia  and 
itiit  odjkcent  islands,  this  creature  is  certainly  the  oddest  i>f  the 
bird  cln«s,  and  is,  we  believe,  the  only  one  ever  seen  out  of  New 
Xeatand.  As  it  vainly  runs  into  the  corners  and  tries  to  hide 
ilsi-lf  from  the  light  of  day,  we  peneivc  that  it  is  windless  and 
taillc-ss;  it  looks,  in  short,  like  a  hedgehog  mounted  ujinn  the 
(livatfed  yet  powerful  legs  of  an  oslrirh,  wlillsl  ils  long  bill, 
which  seems  as  though  it  had  been  borrowed  from  a  stork,  is  em- 
jiliiyed  when  the  bird  leans  forward,  to  support  il,  just  as  an  old 
man  uses  a  stick.  This  strange  creature  seems  to  bold  atnong 
the  feathered  bipeds  of  f'olynesia  a  parallel  position  to  the  New 
Holland  mole  (Ornilhorhvnchus  paradoxicus) — which  |iosscsses 
the  bill  and  wehhetl  feeC  of  a  duck  with  the  claws  of  a  land  nriiuial 
— among  theijuadrupods.  Mr.  Gould  rem.irks,  that  nature  aiinrds 
an  appropriate  vegetation  to  each  class  of  nnimnl  life.  Our 
univrrstd  mother  seems  to  have  matched  her  t'']ora  to  her  Fauna 
in  this  portion  of  the  globe ;  at  least  the  piiruiluiical  i  rcniures  we 
Lave  mcntione<l  seem  in  happy  accord   with   AU!>trn)inn  vegrta- 
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tion,  where  llic  stones  jjrow  oulsidc  the  cherries,  anil  the  pear- 
shaped  I'ruils  depend  frum  the  branch  with  their  smnll  ends 
downwards!  The  apteryx  is  entirely  nocturnal  in  its  habits, 
pursuing  its  prey  in  the  ftround  by  smell  rather  tli an  by  sight, 
to  enable  it  to  do  which  the  olfactory  openings  are  placed  near 
the  point  (if  the  beak.  Thus  the  bird  scenis  the  worm  on 
which  it  feeds  far  below  the  surface  of  the  p:ound.  We 
must  not  refrard  the  apteryx  as  an  exceptional  creature,  but 
rather  as  the  type  of  a  large  class  of  birds  peculiar  to  the 
islands  of  New  Zealand,  which  have  been  destroyed,  like  the 
dodo  in  the  Mauritius,  since  the  arrival  of  maa  Professor 
Owen,  lonp  before  the  apterjs  arrived  in  England,  pronounced 
that  a  single  bone  found  in  some  New  Zealand  walercourse  had 
belouced  to  a  wingless,  tailless  bird,  that  stnml  at  least  twelve 
feet  high."  This  scientilic  conjecture  has  lately  been  transformed 
into  a  certainty  by  the  discovery  of  a  number  of  bones,  which  • 
demonstrate  that  several  species  of  Mobs  onre  roamed  among 
the  fem-clnd  islands  which  slud  the  bright  Polynesian  Ocean. 
These  bones  have  been  found  mixed  with  tliose  of  the  apteryx, 
which  thus  becomes  linked  to  a  race  of  mysterious  creatures 
which,  il  is  supjxised,  have  long  passed  away,  although  a  tale 
is  told — an  American  one,  it  is  true — of  an  Knglishman  having 
come  across  a  dinomis,  whilst  out  on  its  nocturnal  rambles,  and 
of  his  havinff  fled  from  il  with  as  much  terror  as  though  it 
had  been  a  griflin  of  old. 

Our  walk  through  the  Gardens  has  only  enabled  us  to  talie 
a  cursory  glance  at  a  few  of  the  1300  mammals,  birds,  and  rep- 
tiles at  present  located  there:  but  the  dulv  of  the  zoolo^st  is 
to  dwell  minutely  on  each.  To  such  these  Gardens  have,  for 
the  last  twenty-six  years,  been  a  very  fountain-head  of  infor- 
mation. During  that  time  a  grand  jtrocession  of  animal  life, 
sarage  and  wild,  has  streamed  through  them,  and  for  the  major 
part  have  gone  to  that  '  bourne  from  which  no  trai-eller  relum*.' 
Lot  us  rank  them,  and  pass  them  beibre  us ; — 

Quadrumana 1069 

^^^K           Cornivora 1409 

^^^P           liodentia 1025 

^^^B          Pachyderniata     .....  204 

^^^B          ItuminQnlia         .....  1098 

^^^B          Marsupialia 219 

^^P          Keptilia 18()1 

AvM         .        .        .        .        .        .  73:;o 

"  The  1,-icat  merit  of  lliia  iufrrpopir  tnnj-  be  jmlHed  fpom  tin'  rirruniBance  that 

fcvenil  emiuonl  uumrolisls.  out  of  an  lionvet  regard  to  t!ie  roputnhon  of  ProfisHir 

Owen,  endeavoured  loprevout  the  piiblicntion  of  the  paper  in  which,  with  themn- 

sagucily  of  tcieulific  genios,  bo  confidenllj-  nunouuoed  liie  fact. 
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— maliiiig  3  total  of  14,205.  Out  of  this  largo  nuiiilier  many 
curious  unixnals  have  doubiless  left  no  trace;  but  (linniyli  tbe 
care  uf  Mr.  Mitchell,  no  rare  specimeD  has  <lie<l  within  these  live 
V'eors  at  least,  withnul  previously  sitting  for  his  poiltait.  Tho  first 
part  of  the  valuable  collection  of  coloured  drawings,  from  the 
inimitable  pencil  of  Mr.  Wolf,  accompanied  by  a  description 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  tbe  editor  of  the  work,  is  just 
published,  under  the  title  of  '  Zoological  Sketches,  &c.,'  and  tbe 
ulhers  will  apccdilv  follow.  The  work,  when  completed,  will  be 
unique  in  the  annals  of  zoology,  bolb  for  the  extreme:  beauty  of 
the  drawings,  which  may  he  said  to  daguerreotype  the  subjects  in 
their  most  ciinracleristic attitudes,  and  for  the  nature  of  the  letter- 
press, which  proves  tbal  tbe  editor  has  written  from  the  life. 

I'his  splendid  collection  lias  been  got  together  by  presents, 
purchase,  breeding,  and  exchanges.  Out  of  the  14,205  specimens, 
however,  which  have  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Society,  scarcely 
a  lithe  were  bought.  Tbe  Queen,  especially,  has  been  most  gene- 
rous in  her  presents,  and  the  stream  of  barbaric  offerings  in  ibe 
shape  of  lions,  tigers,  leopards,  &c..  which  is  continually  (lowing 
from  tropical  princes  lo  the  fair  Chief  of  the  nation,  is  poured 
into  these  Gardens.  Her  Majesty  evidently  pajs  no  heed  to  the 
superstition  once  common  among  tiie  people,  that  a  dynasty  was 
only  safe  as  long  as  the  lions  flourished  in  the  royal  fortress. 
In  fact,  the  Gardens  arc  a  convenience  to  our  gracious  Monarch 
as  well  as  to  her  suhjecis;  for  wild  animals  are  awkward  things 
to  have  in  one's  back  premises.  Neither  must  we  overlook  the 
reproduction  which  has  taken  place  in  the  Gardens;  to  sueb  an 
extent,  indeed,  has  ihe  stock  increased,  that  sales  to  a  large 
amount  arc  annually  made.  The  system  of  exchanges  which 
exists  between  the  various  British  and  Continental  Societies 
helps  to  supply  the  Garden  with  deficient  specimens  in  place 
of  duplicates.  Very  rare,  and  consequently  expensive,  animals 
are  generally  purchased.  Thus,  the  first  rhinoceros  cost  1000/.  ; 
the  four  giralfcs,  TOO/.,  and  their  carriage  aa  additional  700/,  Tbe 
elephant  and  calf  were  buught  in  1?51  for  800/. ;  and  the  hippo- 
potamus, although  a  gift,  was  not  brought  home  and  housed  at 
less  than  1000/. — a  sum  which  he  more  than  realised  in  the 
famous  [exhibition  season,  when  the  receipts  were  lO.'lllO/.  above 
the  previous  year.  The  lion  Albert  was  purchased  lor  140/. ;  & 
tiger  in  1852  for  200/,  Tbe  value  of  some  of  ibe  smaller  birds  will 
appear,  however,  more  startling:  thus,  the  pair  of  black-necked 
swans  were  purchased  for  80/.  (they  are  now  to  he  seen  in  the 
three-island  pond) ;  a  pair  of  crowned  pigeons  and  two  maleos, 
60/.;  a  pair  of  Victoria  pigeons,  35/. ;  four  mandarin  ducks,  70/. 
Most  of  these  rare  birds  (now  in  the  great  aviary)  came  from  the 
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that  jenr.  Thus  wc  see  hay  figures  for  912/.  14s. ;  com, 
secils,  &x.,  700/,  8*.  8i/. ;  bread,  buns,  &c.  (for  the  monkeys), 
150/.  1C«.  8(/. ;  ejTgs,  87/.  4i.  \d.  (for  the  aj]t-eatcr  principally) ; 
milk,  69/.  ^s.  '^d.  ;  inan<;o)d-wurzcl,  carrots,  and  turnips,  22/.  Ik. ; 
dog-hiscuit,  135/.  19*.  \Qd.  (for  the  bears  and  wolves  and  dogs 
chicHy)  ;  fish  (for  the  otters,  seul,  pelicans,  &c.),  214/.  Sj,  8(/. ; 
green  tares,  23/.  16s.  Srf. ;  rabbits  and  pigeons  (for  the  snakes), 
33/.  13s.  2d. ;  rice  and  oil-cake,  06/.  15s. ;  sundiies,  including 
fruit,  vegetables,  grasshoppers,  snakes,  mealworms,  figs,  sugar, 
&c.  (for  the  birds  principnllj),  157/.  Is,  11(/, ;  innking  a  tolal  of 
3!J42/.  8s.  3rf.  ;  a  great  increase  on  the  food  bill  of  1853,  and 
which  is  caused  entirely  by  the  advance  of  prices. 

The  pitch  of  e,\cellence  lo  which  tiie  Gardens  hove  ftirivMl 
has  naturally  resultctl  in  drawing  the  increased  attention  of  the 
public  towards  them.  We  have  only  to  contrast,  for  instance, 
tbe  number  of  people  who  entered  in  the  year  1848 — the  first 
in  which  a  more  liberal  system  of  management  came  int« 
play — with  those  who  passed  in  in  1854,  to  see  that  the  esla- 
blishinont  flourishes  under  the  auspices  of  the  new  secretary; 
for  while  in  the  former  year  only  142,456  persons  passed 
througli  the  turnstiles,  the  number  had  risen  in  the  latter  to 
407,076.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that,  although  an  increase 
of  full  100  per  cent,  took  place  upon  the  privileged  and  ordi- 
nary shilling  visitors  during  that  interval,  yet  that  the  re- 
duction of  the  admit  la  nee- charge  to  sixpence  on  Motida}~s  and 
holidavs  was  the  main  cause  of  the  gradual  influK  of  vlsitiirs 
— the  year  lji48  showing  only  60,566  admittances  of  these 
holiday  folks  and  working-people  to  196,278  in  1854.  Here, 
then,  we  have  an  increase  of  135,712  persons,  many  of  whom 
were,  no  doubt,  rescued,  on  those  days  at  least,  from  the  fasci- 
nations of  the  public-house.  With  all  this  flood  of  life,  the 
greater  portion  of  it  undoubtedly  belonging  to  the  l.-ibogring- 
classcs,  not  the  slightest  injury  lins  been  done  to  the  Gar- 
dens. A  llower  or  two  may  have  been  picked,  but  not  by  lliat 
class  of  Englishmen  who  were  once  thought  too  brutal  to  be 
allowed  access  unwalched  to  any  public  esbibilion.  Every  year 
that  passes  over  our  heads  proves  l)iat  such  sliows  as  t'lcse  are 
splendid  examples  of  the  method  of  teaching  introduced  by  Bel! 
Mid  Lancaster;  that  they  furnish  instruction  of  a  nature  which 
is  never  forgotten,  and  which  refines  at  the  same  time  that  it 
delights. 
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Aht.  VIII. — 1,  id  Ligue  rfas  Neuires.     Bnixelles,  1855. 

2,  La   Necessity  ifun    ConifTcs  pour  patifier  PEuroj/e.     Pjir   un 
Homme  li'Etat.     Scplieme  Edition.     Paris,  1855. 

3.  ir/tat   Next   and  I^exl?      By  Richard  Cobdco,  Esq.,  M.P. 
London,  11^56. 

T^WO  ypju-s  bave  nearly  elapsed  since  England  and  Franre 
declared  war  against  Russia.  They  have  been  fraught  with 
events  of  the  bi^est  importance — events  which  will  occupy  a 
foremost  place  in  the  history  of  the  world  as  long  as  the  pen  of 
the  historian  chronicles  the  deeds  of  the  human  race,  and  which 
in  their  results  may  have  a  lasting  influence  upon  our  position 
amongst  the  nations  of  the  earth.  During  that  short  jieriod  we 
have  already  been  called  upon  to  make  vast  sacrifices.  Our 
blood  has  been  freely  shell,  and  our  treasures  espcndcd.  There 
is  scarcely  a  family  in  the  kingdom  whicb  bos  not  felt  the  curse 
of  war,  butli  in  the  severing  for  ever  of  the  dearest  ties  of  aBec- 
lion,  and  in  the  curtailment  of  those  necessaries  or  lusnrios 
which  form,  or  contrihule  to,  the  comfort  and  happiness  of 
civilised  life.  We  shall  in  all  probability  be  required  to  per- 
severe in  a  struggle  which,  whatever  may  he  its  ultimate  results, 
can  scarcely  benetit  nny  man  now  livrng,  whilst  all  of  us  must 
have  our  share  in  the  grievous  sacriltces  which  it  entails.  It 
behoves  every  one,  therefore,  who  holds  dear  the  honour,  the 
welfare,  and  the  greatness  of  his  country,  to  sei^c  the  Time  when 
the  progress  of  our  arms  is  suspended  and  the  rigour  of  the 
season  has  compelled  a  truce,  to  ponder  well  over  that  which 
lias  gone  by,  and  to  reflect  wltli  earnestness  upon  that  which 
may  be  before  us.  It  becomes  the  duty  of  those  who  can  in  any 
degree,  however  slight,  intluence  or  direct  public  opiiiicm,  to 
enter  with  calm  impartiality  into  these  vital  questions,  to  record 
without  passion  the  events  of  the  past,  and  to  inquire  without 
over-confidence  into  the  prospects  ol  the  tuture. 

We  are  in  many  respects  better  able  to  enter  into  these  con- 
siderations now  than  we  were  this  time  last  year.  The  great 
event  upon  which  the  relative  position  of  the  hostile  Powers 
mainly  dependcil  was  then  not  only  undetermined,  but  a  scries 
of  disasters  and  blunders  had  rendered  its  result  even  doubtlui. 
Scbastopul  still  defied  the  united  strength  of  the  two  most  pinvei  ful 
nations  the  world  hud  almost  ever  seen.  A  city,  at  first  defence- 
less on  the  land  side,  had  in  a  few  dav  s  been  rendered  nearly  im- 
pregnable in  the  very  face  of  a  besieging  army.  The  com  jiai  alive 
resources  and  intelligence  of  the  contending  nations  had  been 
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knotvslcv  collection,  nt  (lib  stile  of  wbiih,   in    1851,  parcbnsps 
pre  mnde  to  tlie  eslrnt  of  985/,     It  would  be  impossible  from 

fltese  prices,  bowever,  to  jutlire  of  the  present  valiio  of  tbcnnimala. 
Take  the  rbinoceros,  fur  example:  tlic  first  sp^reiinen  cost  1000/. 
ihe  secontl.  q«ite  as  fine  n  briiie,  onlv  350/.  Linns  range  aeain 
from  40/.  to  1  SO/.,  ami  liu'ers  from  40/.  to  200/.  T)je  prii  e  is 
trenefQllv  i^lcU  bj  tlic  state  of  the  wilrl-benst  niarkel  nnd  by  ibe 
intrinsir  r.irilv  of  tlie  creature.  A  first  appeanince  in  Kurope 
of  course  is  likely  to  draw,  and  is  therefore  at  the  top  price; 
but  it  is  wonderful  bow  demand  produces  supply.  Let  any  rare 
ntiimal  brinj;  a  crowd  to  the  (janlens,  and  in  a  twelvemonth 
numbers  of  his  brethren  will  he  generally  in  the  market.  Tlie 
ij-Dorance  displayed  bv  sonic  persons  as  to  ihe  value  of  well- 
known  iilijecis  is  somelliin^  marvellous,  We  liave  alve.idv  spoken 
of  the  sE-ii-raplain  who  demanded  (j(X)/.  for  a  pair  of  pythons, 
and  at  last  took  40/.  I  On  another  occasion  an  American  offered 
the  Society  u  g;risly  bear  for  2lK)0/.,  to  be  delivered  in  the  United 
States  ;  and,  more  laiishnble  stdl,  a  moribund  walrus,  whicli  had 
heen  fed  for  nin**  weeks  on  salt  pork  and  meal,  was  olTered  for 
the  trifliii;:  sum  of  700/.  / 

We  roiiM  go  on  multiplying'  aii  iinusmm  instances  of  this  kind, 
I»n(  must  ronclurle  tbe  (■ai!dii;;ue  of  absurdities  by  staling  that 
there  is  a  firm  belief  on  the  pari  of  many  persons  tliat  it  is  the 
Zoolonfical  Society  which  has  proposed  tbe  large  reward,  which 
every  one  has  heard  of,  for  the  tortoiseshcU  Tom.  'The  only 
one  ever  known  '  has  been  offered  accordinglv  at  the  exceedingly 
low  figure  of  250/.  On  one  occasion  a  communication  was  receii'ed 
from  some  person  of  consideration  in  Thurinpia,  requesting  to 
be  informed  of  the  amount  of  the  proffered  pri/e  which  he  was 
about  lo  claim.  This  was  sliortly  followeil  bv  u  letter  from  annlhrr 
person  evidently  written  in  a  fitrv,  cautinninff  the  Society  agninst 
giving  the  prize  to  the  previous  writer,  as  be  was  not  the  breeder 
of  the  eat,  but  was  onlv  trying  to  buv  it  for  less  than  its  value, 
*  in  which  be  wnnld  never  succeed  so  long  ns  the  true  breeder 
lived.'  To  prevent  furlber  applications  on  the  belulf  of  grower* 
of  this  ttniipie  animal,  we  may  as  well  slate  that  lortoiseshell  Tom* 
may  be  had  in  many  quarters.  There  is  one*  for  sale  at  the 
present  moment  at  Ouillev  for  a  very  moderate  price,  if  any  of 
6ur  maiden  lady  readers  should  wish  to  possess  an  animal  which 
'everylwdv  says'  is  s.i  exiectlingiv  rare. 

VVe  have  said  that  the  value  of  animals  depenils  upon  the  state 
«f  the  wild-heaat  inatkel.     'Wild-beast  market!'  exclaims  the 

•  The  fro|>i'i<>lt)r  •itlicd  lo  shuw  him,  we  are  latoroxeA,  ki  Ihe  llirminpham 
catlltf-slio".  us  extra  5lwk,  hul  was  nof  pormitled  lo  do  so  b;  llic  rules,  lo  his 
fTMl  chflgrin, 
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reader  ;  *  and  where  can  thai  be  ? '  Every  one  knows  that  Lnntlon 
can  furnish  aajthio^  for  monev,  and,  if  any  Utly  or  gentleman 
nanta  lions  or  tigers,  there  are  dealers  in  KnlclilTeHighwuy  and.  the 
adjncent  parts  wlio  hare  them  on  ihe  premises,  and  will  sell  tlicm 
»l  fiveinioutes'  notice.  They  'lalk  as  fFimdiarly  of  lions  as  laiiies 
flu  of  puppy  <ln2s  j'  and  a  gontleman,  who  purchased  a  hear  of 
one  of  them,  lately  informed  us  that  ihe  salesman  co*illy  pro- 
posed that  he  should  lake  him  home  with  hiin  in  a  cnh  !  We 
once  had  occastun  to  visit  the  establishment  of  one  »f  these 
dealers,  and  were  shon'n  up  a  ladder  into  a  cockloft,  where, 
hcarioK  a  bninpins,  and  perceiving  a  liftinsr  molion  in  a  trap- 
dfirir,  we  inquired  the  reason,  which  called  forth  the  dry  remark 
that  it  was  only  three  lions  at  plav  in  a  box  below.  Although 
these  men  generallv  manage  to  secure  their  live  stock  in  a  salis- 
fai'iiiry  manner,  yet  nicidcnts  will  occur  in  the  bcsl-regulalcd 
lion-slorcs.  A  wiid-beast  merchant,  for  instant**,  informed  us 
tliat  une  nighl  he  was  awakened  by  his  wife,  who  drew  his  atten- 
tion to  a  noise  in  the  hack-vard,  where  he  had  placed  two  lions 
on  ihe  previous  evening.  On  putting  his  head  out  of  the  window 
—  his  room  was  on  the  ground-llonr — there  were  ihc  lions,  loose, 
and,  with  their  paws  on  the  wintlow-sill.  looking  grinilv  in 
upon  bim.  A  good  whip  and  a  determined  air  consigned  Leo 
to  his  cape  again  without  further  trouble.  On  nnolher  occa- 
sion this  same  man,  hearing  a  noise  in  his  back  premises,  found 
to  his  horror  thatan  elephant,  with  his  piek-lock  trunk,  had  let  out 
a  hyi'na  and  a  nylghau  from  their  cages,  and  was  busv  undoing 
the  fnstcnings  of  a  den  full  of  lions  !  The  same  resolute  spirit, 
howoer,  soon  restored  order.  Aninleurs  have  not  always  the  same 
ctjutage  or  sell'-possesston,  and  Ihev  ImmediatRlv  have  recourse  to 
th<>  f  iardcn  liilks  to  get  them  out  of  their  dithculties,  as  n  house- 
ker])er  would  send  to  the  sl^tion-iiouse  on  finding  a  burglar  se- 
creted in  his  cellar.  On  one  occasion  n  gentleman,  who  had  ofTeretl 
n  rntticstinke  and  its  voung  |to  the  (inrdcns  at  a  high  price,  sent 
■  ntklenly  lo  the  superintendent  to  implore  immediate  assistance, 
as  till'  said  snake,  with  half  a  score  venomous  nffsprinir,  li^d 
escapml  Irom  ihfir  box  and  scattered  themselves  in  his  nursery. 
The  possessor,  to  avoid  worse  losses,  was  only  too  glod  to  be  rid 
of  his  guests  at  anv  pecuniucy  sacrifice. 

\Vc  cannot  close  our  survey  without  touching  upon  the  cost  of 
IP  commiisaiiat.  The  slaughtered  beasts  appropriated  to  the 
trnlvora,  »e  have  bi-rore  stated,  cost  in  the  vear  18M  no  less  a 
>nm  Iban  1307/.  19».  od.  If  we  go  through  the  other  items  of 
food,  we  shall  give  some  notion  of  the  eipcnse  and  the  variety 
of  the   banquet   to   which   the  animals  daily   sat  down   during 
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that  year.  Thus  we  see  haj  figures  for  912/.  14jf, ;  corn, 
seeiis,  i&c,  700/.  8*.  8i/. ;  bread,  buns,  Sec.  (for  ibe  monkeys), 
150/.  IGs.  8'/. ;  eggs.  87/.  4s.  Id.  (for  tbe  ant-eater  principally) ; 
milk,  69/.  6s.  'id.  ;  mangolj-wurzel,  carrots,  and  turnips,  22/.  6*. ; 
dos-l'isi'uit,  135/.  I'Js.  10(f.  (for  the  bears  and  wolves  and  dogs 
chiefly)  ;  fish  (for  the  otters,  seal,  pelicans,  &c.),  214/.  8s.  8(/. ; 
green  tares,  23/.  His.  Srf. ;  rabbils  and  pigeons  (for  the  wiakes), 
33/.  13«.  2(/. ;  rice  and  oil-cake,  1)6/.  15«. ;  sundries,  inrluding 
fruit,  vegetables,  grasshoppers,  snakes,  mealworms,  figs,  sugar, 
&c.  (for  the  birds  principally),  157/.  1*.  llrf.  :  making  a.  lotal  of 
3942/.  8s.  M. ;  a  great  increase  on  the  food  bill  of  1853,  and 
which  is  caused  eolirely  by  tbe  advance  of  prices. 

The  pitch  of  excellence  to  which  the  Gardens  have  arrivwl 
has  naturally  resuUetl  in  drawing  tbe  increased  attention  of  the 
public  towards  them.  We  have  only  to  contrast,  for  instance, 
the  number  of  people  who  entered  in  the  year  1848 — the  first 
in  which  a  more  liberal  system  of  management  came  into 
play — with  ihcisc  who  passed  in  in  1854,  to  see  that  the  esta- 
blishment flourishes  under  the  auspices  of  the  new  secretary  \ 
for  while  in  the  former  year  only  142,456  persons  passed 
through  the  turnstilca,  the  number  had  risen  in  the  latter  to 
407,676.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that,  although  an  increase 
of  full  100  per  cent,  look  place  upon  the  privileged  and  ordi- 
nary shilling  visitors  during  that  interval,  yet  that  ibc  re- 
duction of  the  admittance- charge  to  stipence  on  Mondays  and 
holidays  was  the  main  cause  of  t)ic  gradual  influx  of  visitors 
— the  year  1S48  showing  only  60,566  admillances  of  these 
holiday  folks  and  working-people  to  196,278  in  1854.  Here, 
tlien,  we  have  an  increase  of  135,712  persons,  many  of  whom 
were,  no  doubt,  rescued,  on  those  days  at  least,  from  the  fasci- 
nations of  the  public-house.  With  all  this  Hood  of  life,  the 
greater  portion  of  it  undoubtedly  belonging  to  tbe  labouring- 
classes,  not  the  slightest  injury  has  been  done  to  the  Gar- 
dens, A  flower  or  two  may  have  been  picked,  but  not  by  that 
class  of  englishmen  who  wei-e  once  thoujihl  too  brutal  to  be 
allowed  access  unwnlched  to  any  public  exhibition.  Every  year 
that  passes  over  our  heads  proves  tliat  such  siiows  as  these  are 
splendid  examples  of  the  method  of  teaching  introduced  by  Bell 
and  Lancaster;  that  they  furnish  instruction  of  a  nature  which 
is  never  forgotten,  and  which  refines  at  the  same  time  that  it 
delights. 
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Aht.  VIII. — 1.  Xfl  Liffiie  dcs  Neutres.     Bnixelles,  1855. 

2.  La   Nt-cvsaite  ttun    Congres  pour  pticijier  V  Europe.     Par   un 

Haminc  d'Etat.     Scptieme  Edition.      Paris,  1855. 
triiat  Next  and  Nextf     By  RicLtird  Cobden,  Esq,,  M.P. 

London,  1850. 

T^\VCt  yenra  have  nearly  dnjised  since  England  and  Frnnre 
"*-  declared  war  againsl  Russia.  They  bare  been  fraught  wilb 
events  of  the  Iii^iest  importance^ events  which  will  occupy  a 
forcmusi  place  in  the  history  of  the  world  as  long  as  the  pen  of 
the  historian  chronicles  the  deeds  of  the  human  race,  and  which 
in  their  results  may  have  a  lasting  influence  upon  our  position 
amongst  the  nations  of  the  earth.  During  that  short  jwriod  we 
have  already  been  calletl  upon  to  make  vast  sacrifices.  Our 
blood  has  been  freely  slieil.  and  our  treasures  expended.  There 
is  scarcely  a  family  in  ibe  kingdom  which  has  not  felt  the  cnrse 
of  wnr,  both  in  the  severing  for  ever  of  the  dearest  ties  of  affec- 
tion, and  in  the  curtailment  of  those  necessaries  or  luxuries 
which  form,  or  contribute  to,  the  comfort  and  happiness  of 
civilised  life.  We  shall  in  nil  probability  be  required  lo  per- 
severe in  a  struggle  which,  whatever  may  be  its  ultimate  results, 
can  scarcely  Ijcnetit  any  man  now  livFng,  whilst  nil  of  ns  must 
base  our  share  in  tlie  grievous  sacrifices  which  it  ent-iils.  It 
Ijehovcs  every  one,  therefore,  who  holds  dear  the  honour,  the 
welfare,  and  the  greatness  of  his  country,  to  seize  the  lime  when 
the  prof^ess  of  our  arms  is  suspended  and  the  rigour  of  the 
season  has  compelled  a  truce,  lo  ponder  well  over  that  which 
has  ^onc  by,  and  lo  reflect  with  earnestness  upon  that  which 
may  be  before  us.  It  becomes  the  duty  of  those  who  lan  in  any 
degree,  however  slight,  influence  or  direct  public  opinion,  to 
enler  with  calm  impartiality  into  these  vital  questions,  to  record 
withoLil  passion  the  events  of  the  past,  and  to  inquire  without 
over -Clin  fide  lice  into  I  be  prospects  of  the  future. 

We  are  in  many  respects  better  able  to  enter  into  these  con- 
siderations now  than  we  were  this  time  last  year.  The  great 
event  upon  which  the  relative  position  of  the  hostile  Powers 
luaialy  depended  was  then  not  only  undetermined,  but  a  series 
uf  disasters  and  blunders  had  rendered  Its  result  even  doubtful. 
Sebostopol  still  defied  the  united  strength  of  the  two  most  powerful 
nations  the  world  fiad  almost  ever  seen.  A  city,  at  firsi  defence- 
less on  the  land  aide,  had  in  a  few  da>s  been  rendered  nearly  im- 
pregnable in  the  very  face  of  a  l>esieging  army.  The  compata live 
resources  and   inlelligence  of  the  contending  nations  had  been 
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tested,  nml  tlie  resull  was  st  much  lo  the  (Usadvnnlagp  nf  llio  Allies 
thai  the  country  bf-gan  lo  lose-  ntl  confidmcc  in  its  leaders  both 
at  home  juld  abrontl,  and  to  nntiripnle  some  terrible  cntnslroplie. 
Our  army — the  Hiiwpr  of  Eng:l(ind,  upon  wbitb  wc  roiild  nlime 
depend  lor  ibn  support  of  our  nnlinnnl  independence  am!  tuf  the 
maintennnee  of  our  antifnt  glorj — bad  been  thrown  ujii)n  an 
enemy's  roast,  and  there  left  almost  to  perisb,  not  by  the 
sword,  but  from  the  attuni  wnnt  of  those  necessaries  of  life — of 
food,  of  raiment,  and  of  shelter — wliirh  common  prudence,  fore- 
sight, and  enorpy  uiig-ht  have  furnished,  and  which  it  was  the 
duly  of  ihiisc  who  s<^nt  it  forth  tn  provide.  The  very  ejislence 
of  that  army  was  at  stake.  Men  trembled  for  every  fresh  de- 
spatch from  the  seal  of  war.  There  was  no  event,  however  dis- 
astrous, which  was  not  believed  to  be  impending  over  us.  El'en 
the  must  sanguine  began  to  desitair.  The  country  relied  alone 
upon  the  indomitable  courage  and  unfailing  devotion  of  her 
sons — in  them  only  she  was  uot  disappointed.  They  saved  us 
from  a  dire  calamity,  upon  the  bare  pussihiliiy  of  which  we 
cannot  now  reflect  witiioul  a  shudder. 

Our  position  is  now  happily  chanjcd.     VVe  have  gaine<),  at 
least  parllv,  the  objeel  for  which  we  were  last  year  struggling'. 
The  south  side  of  Sebnsjnpol  has  yielded  lo  the  arras  of  the 
Allies,   and  the  united  armies   can   now  repose  for  the  winter, 
after  the  loils  and  suflerin<5s  of  a  prolonged  siege,  almost  sccunr. 
from  attack  and  without  exposure  to  the  labours  whicb  tweli 
months  ago  decimated    tbelr  ranks.     There  is  every  n?as(in  to 
believe  that  our  troops  are  abundantly  supplied  with  more  llinn 
the  necessaries  of  life,  and  with   alt   that  is  required  for  their 
shelter  and  comfort.     We  need    be  under  little  or  no  apprehen- 
sion on  their  nrcount  until  the  spring  season  ngain  enables  them 
to  take  the  field,  and   they  arc  called  upon  to  meet  the  enemy^ 
once  more.     The  Allies  have  been  partially  successful  on  olliefj 
points  ;  and  whilst  far  less  has  been  accomplished  than  we  might  [ 
reasonably   have  expected,   and    there    are,  as  we  shall  sliortly' 
show,  most  serious  drawbacks  Upon  our  s  iceesses,  we  may  vet 
pause  at  this  time,  anil  take  a  calm  survey  of  our  position  with 
reference  to  the  possibility  of  a  peace,  and  to  the  objects  to  be 
gained  by  persevering  in  the  war. 

Although  in  even  alluding  to  ihehistory  of  last  year's  ciunpaign 
we  cannot  omit  a  reference  to  the  failures  and  disasters  wliicl 
marked  its  early  stage,  we  will  not  stop  to  incjuire  bow  far  ihej 
arc  to  be  attributed  to  a  vicious  and  faulty  system  which,  per- 
vading the  wliole  of  our  public  departments  intrusted  with  the 
conduct  of  the  war,  rendered  miscarriage  and  consequent  siifTer- 
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ing  infvitnble,  ond  how  fnr  fo  the  incompclpiicy  anil  inisionihicl 
of  statesmen  who  hull  the  rlireclion  of  pulilic  afeirs.  Those  who 
mny  wisti  to  alh»t  to  the  sj-stem  nnil  to  the  men  tlieir  precise 
sliore  (if  the  responsibiljiv  must  study  the  evidence  inkcn  hufore 
t)ic  Scbastopol  Commitlef,  and  must  endenvour  10  find  that  rlue 
to  the  exact  relation  helween  the  departmeats  and  tlieir  heads 
which  nppenrs  to  have  hitherto  biilHed  not  only  the  researthes 
of  ihe  Committee  ilaelf,  bnt  of  all  other  inveslig-ntnrs.  Wilhont 
atteniptin^  to  define  this  reliitiun,  we  are  convinced^ (ind  this 
omeeins  us  most  al  present^that  even  on  those  points  in  which 
it  it  generally  adndlted  the  system  is  to  he  blamed,  no  funda- 
triPiitid  chimpc  or  improvenient  has  been  ns  yet  made  which 
ivuidd  save  us  from  the  very  same  disasters  we  experienced  last 
year  were  we  ngain  Co  find  ourselves  in  the  same  eircumstnnces 
in  which  wc  were  placed  at  the  outbreak  nf  the  war,  As  regards 
those  who  had  the  conduct  of  ihe  war,  we  shall  ever  maintain 
lliai  our  principal  misearrjafres  and  misfortunes,  even  up  to  the 
present  time,  itre  to  be  attributed  to  the  want  of  those  statesman- 
like views  and  tlint  dcfiiiile  policy  whieli  can  alone  carry  a 
country  through  a  ^reat  strujjgle  either  with  credit  or  success, 

ll  is  most  important,  in  rcviewint;  otir  past  and  in  discussing 
our  future  policy,  to  keep  these  considerations  constantly  in 
view  ;  but  it  would  far  exceed  our  limits  to  enter  at  present 
into  topics  of  such  vast  extent  as  the  constitution  of  our  army 
mi<l  the  state  of  our  public  depaitmenls.  No  reasonable  nr 
iui|mr]iul  man  van  doubt  that  there  is  something  essentially 
wron*r  in  most  branches  of  the  public  service.  Notwiltisland- 
ing  the  pressure  uf  public  opinion,  the  investigation  and  report 
of  the  Sebaatopol  Oimmittee,  the  denunciations  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  the  pmmiscs  and  protestations  of  Ministers, 
few.  if  any,  of  the  evils  which  led  to  such  fatal  disasters  have 
■s  yet  been  remedied.  The  country  is  still  ill-served.  The 
best  men  are  not  found  to  (ill  the  most  important  stations. 
Worth,  intellijience,  and  zeal  form  no  claim  for  advancement 
and  no  lest  for  reward.  Crying  instances  of  injustice  and 
favouritism  still  discourage  the  faithful  and  able  public  servant. 
The  grtwt  interests  of  the  nation  are  still  sacriliced  to  personal 
feelings  or  pditical  connexions,  We  have  still  appointment* 
and  promotions  worthy  of  the  most  palmy  days  of  Whig 
misrule. 

However  important  the  ctmsideration  nf  the  condition  nf  our 
public  departments  mav  he,  and  liowcver  urgent  the  necessity  for 
amendment  before  weian  hope  to  escape  further  misfortunes,  it  13, 
nevertheless,  lo  the  policy  of  this  country  in  the  luighty  contest 
in  which  site  is  engaged  tb«t  we  wish  now  lo  call   the  attention 
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of  our  readers ;  for  it  is  only  upon  a  rlcar  and  dcfinile  under- 
standing of  tUi!  interests  and  principles  at  slake  ibal  we  can  hope 
to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  conclusion  aa  to  the  mode  in  whicli 
the  war  should  be  catried  on,  and  as  to  the  results  wliich  would 
ensure  to  Europe  a  safe  and  durable  peace. 

From  the  very  outset — eien  before  the  actual  outbreak  of 
liostiUlies — we  endeavuurcd  to  define,  without  exaggeration,  the 
great  European  interests  which  were  involved  in  the  struggle, 
long  inevitable,  between  Russia  and  ihe  Western  Powers,  \V"e 
showed  (hat  this  was  no  common  quarrel,  which  could  be  patched 
up  without  any  maierial  concession  on  either  side,  or  on  ihe  first 
partial  success  of  the  Allies.  We  pointed  out  tliat  the  time  had 
come  when  the  claims  of  Russia  to  supremacy  in  the  East,  her 
ultimate  appropriation  of  the  fairest  poriion  of  tiie  Ottoman 
Empire,  and  her  consequent  ascendancy  in  Europe,  wore  either  to 
be  resisted  or  to  be  for  ever  acquiesced  in.  We  deprecated  and 
deplored  the  policy  of  those  ministers  who  treated  this  jrreat 
Eastern  question  as  a  mere  local  dispute  between  Turkey  and 
Russia,  which  could  be  quickly  settled  by  some  vague  guarantee 
for  the  independence  and  integrity  of  the  Sultan's  dominions. 
We  earnestly  warned  the  country  that  those  statesmen  who  were 
leading  her  into  a  war  under  such  pretences,  and  with  such 
avowed  objects,  were  only  deceiving  her,  and  would  inevitably 
involve  her  in  disasters  and  inSict  upon  her  discredit  and  dis- 
honour. These  forebodings  have,  alas  I  proved  too  true.  Those 
who  plunged  the  nation  by  tUelr  timidity  and  incapacily  into  the 
war  were  the  first  to  desert  her,  after  endeavouring  to  end  a  dis- 
astrous campaign  by  a  disgraceful  peace. 

The  only  Icaturc  in  the  history  of  the  war  to  which  wc  can  as 
yet  look  back  with  muninglcd  satisfaction  is  the  conduct  of  the 
people  of  this  country,  so  truly  illustrative  of  the  national  cha- 
racter. Having  been  once  convinced  of  the  justice  and  necessity 
of  the  contest  into  which  they  were  called  upon  to  enter,  they 
have  persevered  in  their  determination  not  to  flinch  from  it  until 
its  real  objects  have  been  attained.  Notwillistanding  the  asser- 
tions and  predictions  of  tliose  who  would  arrognte  to  themselves 
the  direction  of  the  working  classes,  the  great  mass  of  our  popu- 
lation is  still  earnest  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  has  no 
desire,  whatever  may  be  the  sacrifices  to  which  we  arc  exposed, 
to  abandon  a  just  cause  or  to  consent  to  a  hollow  and  dishonour- 
able peace.*     If  the  Peace-party,  with  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his 

colleagues, 

•  We  refer  wilU  ploosurf,  in  support  of  our  ronviclion  of  llie  esislrnce  of  UiU 
feeling  omonpi  tliv  uianiifactuHTig  clixv^fs,  lu  the  cloqucut  uiitl  mmilv  ■i)eech 
PCWiBlly  addniwd  liy  Mr.  Fox  to  liis  eoattiluents  at  Oldl'iiia — offeiiug  u  rematlt- 
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colleagues,  should  lead  the  Emperor  of  Russia  to  believe  other- 
wise, ibey  will  only  deceive  iheir  fripnil,  and,  by  encourag'inn;  him 
to  persevere  in  the  war,  expose  him  to  the  disasters  which  inevit- 
ably await  liis  persistence  in  a  hopeless  struggle,     He  may  read 
wiih  satisfaction  the  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Cohtlen,  which,  translated  , 
into  the  Russian  language,  may  meet  with  that  acteplance  which  I 
is  denied  it  here ;  but  let  him  lemeinber  that  the  views  expressed] 
in  it  no  more  represent  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  the  peuple  of 
England  than  a  Thames  wherry  represents  their  naval  power.     It 
would  he  lost  labour  to  reply  in  detail  to  Mr.  Cobden's  errors  ;  for 
they  iire  already  repudiated  by  the  country,  and  it  is  hopeless  to 
convince  himself. 

Altiiough  as  vet  we  have  not  been  officially  made  ac<]uainted 
with  the  proposals  communicated  to  Russia  through  Austria,  it 
is  understood  that  the  Allies  have  deemed  themselves  warranted 
by  the  results  of  last  campaign  in  offering  terms  of  peace  far 
more  comprehensive  than  those  which  formed  the  subjert  of  the 
conferences  of  Vienna  last  spring.  Those  terms  were,  indeed,  such 
as  Russia  might  fairly  have  accepted  even  before  hostilities  had 
comnienced,  had  she  been  really  honest  in  her  professions  of  mo- 
deration, and  in  her  desire  to  respect  the  public  law  of  Europe 
and  the  independence  of  Turkey.  She  was  called  upon,  as  we 
showed  at  the  time,  to  make  but  one  real  concession,  and  that  in 
appearance  rather  than  in  substance,  viz.,  to  limit  the  number  of 
bcr  ships  in  the  Biack  Sea.  We  pointed  out  how  utterly  inade- 
quate those  ti'nns  were,  and>how  hollow  and  insecure  any  peace 
would  have  been  which  was  founded  upon  them.  AVitli  the 
exception  of  au  un-Enj^lish  party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
— ti)  Ids  lasting  shame  it  Will  be  recorded — of  the  long-recognised 
leader  of  the  Whig  party,  the  whole  country  with  one  voice  con- 
demned those  conditions  as  unsafe  and  dishonourable.  Most 
happily  for  us,  Russia,  in  her  arrogance  and  in  her  confidence  of 
ultimate  success  at  Sebastopol,  and  relying  upon  the  efforts  of  the 
Peace-party  in  England  and  upon  the  chances  of  a  rupture  of  our 
alliance  with  France,  rejected  terms  more  moderate  than  any 
that  can  ever  lie  offered  to  her  a^n.  On  looking  back  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  \  icnna  conferences,  we  are  utterly  unable  to 
understand  how  Russia  should  have  lost  such  an  opportunity  of 
concluding  u  peace,  which  would  not  only  have  been  honourable 
to  hernnd  dishonourable  to  the  Allies,  but  even  favourable  to  the 
prusccuiion  of  her  most  ambitious  schemes  in  the  East.  Truly 
the  hearts  of  Russian  stalesroen  must  have   been  hanlcned  that 

nble  eoutrut  lo  Ihe  vapid  ind  wearitonn'  tpccclici  of  the  Lunl  Ailvocatc  and  of 
DihiT  mi'mberaorthe  BuaiiniEtmlioD,  und  lo  lh«  illogical  uud  uo-LajjliUi  oratioDs 
of  the  Peoc«-p»rtj. , 
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European    civilization    uiiglit    be    spared    so   deplorable    a    <.'ti- 


lamity 


been 


ifTerM  to  the  Emperor  oi 


Tbe  tenns  saiil  to  liave  lieeti  now  otlerm  to  tlic  tmperor 
Russin  are  gomcwlinl  more  consislent  with  llie  objetts  of  llic  war 
than  any  which  have  jct  been  proposed.  There  may  be  oliicr 
stipulations  of  which  we  are  as  yet  i[rnnrant,  and  it  is  insinuated 
by  the  German  prei>s  that  such  is  really  the  case.  Bui  inadeijualo 
as  the  new  pru|Hisals  may  be  to  meet  all  the  exigencies  ol'  llie 
case,  tliey  are  in  accoi daoce.  as  far  as  they  nffert  the  parliciiUr 
questions  to  which  liiey  refer,  with  llio  principles  whicli  we  laid 
down  when  discussing  the  '  Fiiur  Points'  forming  the  basis  of 
the  conferences  of  Vienna. 

Before  esamioing  tbe  new  propositions — reduced,  it  wotdd 
appear,  to  four  heails,  or  puinis,  as  if  there  WPre  some  mnsii:  or 
diplomatic  mysicry  in  thai  number — we  cannul  but  express  our 
conviction  thai  the  mode  in  which  all  the  proposals  for  peace 
bate  hitherto  becnnrnde  is  most  unfavourable  lo  ibcir  arcepiance 
by  a  Power  so  haughty,  so  blind  to  her  true  position,  and  so 
confident  in  her  sircngtb,  as  Russia.  Hitberlo  the  Allies  have 
appeared  almost  as  suppliants  for  \)eace.  It  is  true  tliat  Austria, 
under  her  assumed  ofhre  of  meillator,  bus   been  the  ostensible 

Sroposer  of  the  terms;  bul  whilst  she  has  nhvays  presented  lo 
Russia  conilitions  which  have  been  not  only  ratified  by  the  Allies 
but  have  actually  emanated  from  them,  in  no  instance,  from  llie 
first  conferences  of  Vienna  down  to  the  present  time,  has  she  been 
authorized  lo  make  definite  proposaU  (u  us,  or  has  she  been  ablo 
to  submit  to  the  Western  Powers  reasonable  conditions  which  sho 
could  with  authority  put  forward  as  sanclioued  by  the  enemy. 
We  cannot  admit  the  proposal  lalely  m^\ii  by  the  Russian  Go- 
vernment to  be  an  enception.  The  inference  lo  be  drawn  from 
this  stale  of  things  is  natural.  As  in  the  commonest  diploinatio 
transaction,  he  who  first  ansiouslv  offers  the  terms  of  accommo- 
dation is  presumed  to  be  tbe  wcakesi,  so  in  this  instance  Russia 
is  naturally  led  to  infer  that  we  are  tired  of  the  war,  and  so  far 
suflerers  by  it  that  we  are  anxious  to  make  any  peace  which  mav 
barely  save  onr  credit,  and  may  avoid  any  strong  demoustralion 
of  public  opposition  if  it  may  not  satisfy  popular  expcctutioH. 
In  this  conviction  she  is  supporled  by  the  Peace-party  in  this 
country  and  by  that  section  of  liie  Government  of  Lord  Aiferdeen 
which  has  so  ^icvously  betrayed  tbe  true  interests  of  the  nation. 
This  is  not  the  nay  to  deal  with  a  power  like  Russia,  VV'e  hare 
hitherto  only  encouraged  her  to  persevere.  There  can  be  no 
prospect  of  brinsing  the  war  to  a  truly  safe  and  hiinournble 
settlement  until  IJussia  herself,  convinced  by  repeated  defi-ats 
or   hy   tbe  critical  condition  of  her  own  internal  affairs  of  the 

hopelessness 
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bopcIessncH  of  the  ilrugglr  ia  wlilcli  she  is  engaged,  be  re- 
ducnl  lo  llic  nPCMsitj"  of  pnntusin^  fur  !ier*elf  Ivruis  tvliicti 
can  be  entertained  by  the  Allies,  Tlie  time  ia  nut  yet  come 
for  bcr  (o  take  a  step  so  Ijltle  in  arcordance  Willi  her  iwr 
tional  pride.  Until  thnt  pride  be  really  hiunbled,  the  contest 
must  be  carried  on.  We  are  utteily  unable  to  understand  that 
■quf.iDiish  sentimentality — the  policy  of  the  school  of  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  dcclarcxl  himself  the  leader — which  protests 
against  and  deprecates  the  idea  of  '  liumblino; '  Russia,  aivi,  would 
sftrrifice  the  most  sacred  of  Kn^lnnd's  iniercsls,  and  tlie  advnnl<igci 
gained  by  the  shedding  of  her  most  precious  blood,  out  of  a  tender 
consideration  for  what  he  is  (tlcased  to  term  the  *  honour  of 
Russia.'  We  did  not  enter  into  this  war  for  the  mere  ^ralilica- 
tjou  of  a  paltry  desire  to  bring  humiliation  upon  Russia,  nor  do 
the  people  of  this  country  wish  tu  pvosecule  it  to  that  end. 
With  this  haughty  and  grasping  Power  recession  is  li  urn  i  I  in  I  ion. 
The  giving  up  of  long-cherished  schenies,  the  defeat  of  nil  ambi- 
tion which  has  become  part  and  parcel  of  her  national  policy, 
tlic  renouncing  of  thai  tTowning  triumph  which  forms  the  rery 
creed  of  the  Muscovite  race,  will  be  a  humiliation  to  the  pride  of 
Bussia  which  she  can  never  forget  or  forgive,  and  which  no  artful 
phrases  of  diplomacy  can  gloss  over.  Vet  until  these  ends  be 
obtained  the  objects  of  this  war  will  not  have  been  accomplished. 
It  was  not  ciimmenced  nor  is  it  waged  to  take  from  Ku^tiia  her 
acknowledged  position  and  just  intluence  as  a  grent  Power,  or  to 
deprive  her  of  legitimate  rights. 

Amongst  the  various  schemes  which  have  been  proposcil  as  a 
means  of  putting  an  end  to  the  war  and  of  obtaining  a  Ealisfac- 
tory  peace,  is  one  to  which  we  allude  more  on  account  of  the 
impression  which  it  appears  to  have  made  on  the  other  sicle  uC 
the  Channel  than  from  any  intrinsic  merit  in  the  plan  itself. 
We  refer  to  a  congress  of  nations,  an  idea  put  forwani  in  a 
pamphlet  of  much  pretension  and  little  logic,  and  to  which 
an  endeAVour  was  at  first  made  to  attach  an  undue  importance 
by  hints  of  its  containing  the  views  of  persons  of  high  rank 
and  influence.  We  will  not  attempt  to  follow  the  arguments 
of  the  writer,  which  are  all  more  or  less  urged  in  a  Russian 
spirit.  We  need  onlv  ohserve  that  the  two  examples  he  cites  in 
favour  of  his  scheme,  viz.,  the  cession  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain  of  her  American  colonies,  and  of  France  of  Belgium  and 
the  Khentsh  provinces,  tell  directly  against  it.  In  both  these 
cases  it  was  not  until  after  long  and  terrible  struggles,  the  result* 
ofwliicli  rendered  the  continuance  of  the  contest  hopeless,  that 
England  and  France  consented  to  yield  their  territorial  cJaima. 

We 
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We  have  not  jet  arrived  at  sucli  n  perioti  of  the  war.  \Vlien 
Russia  is  really  defeated,  and  when  she  can  no  longer  lii)[>e  to 
maintain  her  ambilious  pretensions,  we  may  then  think  of  an 
European  congress.     Bnt  not  until  then. 

It  will  be  inferred  from  the  foregvilng  remarks  that  we 
are  not  disposed  to  view  with  any  sanguine  hopes  of  success 
the  efforts  which  Aualrin  is  once  more  making,  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Allies,  lo  put  an  end  to  liostiliiies.  Nevertheless 
it  is  i]npi>rtant  to  examine  the  condilions  which  are  offered,  and 
to  sec  liow  far  their  acceptance  by  Russia,  and  their  incorpora- 
tion with  the  national  law  of  Europe,  will  secure  the  immediate 
objects  of  the  war, — thai  is  to  say,  the  independence  and  integrity 
of  Turkey,  and  the  establishment  of  a  harrier  to  the  progress  of 
Russia  in  the  East.  We  shall,  therefore,  shortly  examine  the 
four  propositions  which  it  is  believed  Count  Esterhazy  has  been 
instructed  to  submit  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia  as  the  basis  of 
negolialions. 

First,  then:  'Russia  is  called  upon  to  consent  lo  the  com- 
plete neutralization  of  the  Black  Sea,  by  the  exc^ision  from  it* 
waters  of  all  ships  of  war,  of  all  countries  and  all  denominations, 
and  to  the  complete  dismantling  of  all  fortifications  of  whatever 
kind  on  the  coasts  of  that  Sea  and  within  its  limits."  We  are,  of 
course,  nul  aware  how  far  we  can  depend  upon  the  exact  wording 
of  this  article.  It  has  not  been  published  in  an  olheial  form,  and 
we  may,  after  all,  merely  possess  n  loose  version  of  it.  In  such 
cases  as  these  every  expression  is  of  essential  importance,  as 
modifying  the  sense  and  weight  of  the  whole.  If  a  pnjposal  has 
been  really  submitted  in  ibis  form  to  Russia,  it  appears  to  us, 
first,  that  if  it  bo  fully  carried  Into  eUecl  in  its  true  spirit,  it  is  the 
only  complete  and  satisfactory  solution  of  the  cjueslion  of  Russian 
naval  ascendancy  in  the  Black  Sea,  supposing  always  that  no 
territorial  change  be  contemplated  ;  and  secondly,  that  the  terms 
of  this  article  involve  contingent  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  Russia 
in  addition  to  the  surrender  of  a  naval  establishment,  which 
render  the  clause  utterly  inadmissible  by  her  without  such  modi- 
fications as  would  altogether  frustrate  the  objects  in  view  and 
be  an  unjust  and  unwarrantable  infringement  upon  the  rights 
and  independence  of  Turkey. 

We  have  already  discussed  the  proposals  originally  made  to 
Russia  for  the  limitation  of  her  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea,  and 
the  various  counter-propositions  put  forward  at  the  Conferences 
of  Vienna.  We  have  demonstrated  their  utter  worth  less  n  ess, 
the  facilitv  thev  afforded  for  evasion,  the  continual  menace 
which  so  hallow  a  compromise  would  be  to  the  peace  of  Europe, 

and 
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and  the  little  protection  that  it  would  really  aflord  to  thcTurkish 
Empire.*  Having  now  destroyed  the  Kussiaa  fleet,  we  are 
in  a  position  to  declare  that  it  shall  not  be  rebuilt;  and  if 
eifective  means  could  be  taken  to  prevent  the  evasion  by  Russia 
of  a  aiipulaiion  to  this  effect,  the  question  of  Russian  prepon- 
derance in  the  Black  Sea  would  be  at  an  end,  and  Turkey 
released  from  any  further  apprehension  on  that  score.  But  snch 
a  stipulation  would  have  even  additional  advantages.  Without 
a  naval  force  Russia  would  be  unable  to  enforce  the  blockade  of 
the  Circassian  coast,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether,  without 
such  niil.  she  could  ever  again  establish  herself  on  those  shores, 
It  might  (hen  be  reasonably  hoped  that  any  stipulations  in  favour 
of  the  Circassian  tribes  would  be  observed  anil  that  their  inde- 
pendence might  be  secured.  Their  intercourse  with  Europe 
would,  at  aoy  rate,  be  free.  Commerce  would  gradually  spread 
civilization  amongst  them  ;  they  would  be  able  to  supply  them- 
selves with  such  arms  and  articles  as  arc  almost  necessary  to  the 
maintenance  of  their  freedom,  and  of  which  the  blockade  of  their 
coast  has  hitherto  deprived  them ;  and  they  might  ultimately 
solve  for  themselves  the  difficulties  which  undoubtedly  now 
exist,  both  in  regard  to  the  establishment  of  their  national  inde- 
pendence, and  to  placing  them  uniler  any  European  protectiotu 

The  entire  exclusion  from  the  Black  Sea  of  all  Russian  ships 
of  war  would  he  a  result  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  peace  of 
Europe  and  to  the  security  of  Turkey.  But  would  Russia  accede 
to  these  terms  until  reduced  to  far  greater  extremities  than  we 
have  any  reason  to  believe  her  yet  in,  without  such  modilication 
as  would  almost  nullify  their  object?     We  confidently  believe 

•  An  able  josii&ctlkiD  of  Bnuian  policj  {La  Ligvt  da  Jftntrti,  BrnHcIi, 
18561  Ihua  fliiint  np  ihc  conspqnpatM  of  a  limiiolion  cIbiiw  : — '  Li-t  us  for  atm 
moinvtit  teBecl  u[H)n  ihc  mode  of  carrying  oul  a  priuclplc  to  uDfonimalcIy  mlro- 
dncvcl  into  llii;  lost  DtgotistioDa  l>f  a  new  diplomacv  : — Ilmsta  will  limit  ber  nary 
10  four  ibipB  of  tlie  liue.  fouc  tiaalM.  &c.  Tbis  limilation  CTideutlf  applies  to 
the  Sea  or  Aiof  m  wtll  u  lo  me  BUck  Sea.  The  consent  10  this  limitatiou 
iiiTolvw  a  fiir«i(//iHce  over  BuBsian  ports,  <ner  Rutsion  bnildiug-JBrd*,  and  ovvt 
the  Riusiui  comni  iuarint.  Ii  ia  ibe  Anglo-rrrnch  police  iloing  duly  dI  Nicolai«ff, 
at  Sebulopo),  nt  Odc^ta.  ut  Caffa.  at  Kerich,  a(  Jtuikali.  ut  Anapa,  at  Bardiomk, 
at  Taganrog.  Wbal  is  to  be  done  with  ibis  ressel  on  the  stocks?  Vihy  axe  tbcru 
twenty  pQTl'holvA  lo  tbi«  pontoon  ?  What  oat  it  to  be  made  of  tfaat  Ifiober  which 
i«  descending  the  Dnieper?  Wbnl  estimates  are  aasianed  lo  tbe  navj  of  tbcMi 
haibours  ?  Why  should  you  ha^c  merchdiil'brifi  of  ihete  dimensioca,  or  ibo*? 
tleamen.  irhich,  inttead  of  being  employed  ■■  originally  intended,  can  within  firar 
^ya  he  armed  M  reucla  ofwarl  And  those  gnn-boata  on  all  thoie  river*?— and 
thoK  flouling  batteries  in  the  Putrid  Sva?  &c.  &c.  Queitioni  alwsyt  and  erary- 
wbere — colli&ion  always  and  everywhere  !'  The  niter  usflett^nets  of  a  limitnlion 
clause,  and  tbedanger  of  relying  upon  one,  whether  en tect-d  into  between  Rnfliiaand 
Turkey  or  Uttaaia  and  the  Weiteni  Powcn,  could  not  be  more  forcibly  pointed 
OBl;  uor  the  allemaiivc  iT  either  eountcaandug  tlie  nulimiled  derelopment  of 
tbe  Ruuian  naval  power  in  the  Black  Sea,  or  of  putting  an  end  lo  it  atlogelher. 

VOL,  xcviii.  NO.  cxcv.  s  that 
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that  she  would  nat.  Let  us  consider  fur  oue  moment  what  the 
positiua  of  Russia  would  tbca  be.  Putting:  aside  the  considera- 
tion that  she  would  have  to  renounce  the  esercise  of  undoubted 
rights  of  sovereignty  within  her  own  ilomiuiuns— «ne,  however, 
of  the  utmost  importance  when  dealing  with  a  great  and  haughty 
power — it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  whilst  Kussln  would  be 
deprived  of  a  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea,  anil  consequently  of  the 
means  of  defending  her  coasts,  Turkey,  who  holds  the  key  to  that 
sea,  would  be  at  liberty  to  maintain  and  increase  her  ships,  and 
would  conscKjuently  be  at  all  times  ready  to  make  a  descent, 
or  to  inflict  a  blow  upon  her  neighbour,  or  she  might  aid  and 
LAbet  any  European  Power  at  war  with  Russia, — a  contingency 
jirluch  would  be  only  partly  avoided  by  a  recurrence  to  tbe  old 
treaty  clause  as  to  the  closing  of  the  Dardanelles.  It  is  not 
probable  that  Turkey  will  ever  be  in  a  position  to  boznrd 
such  an  attempt,  nor  can  any  such  intentions  be  justly  im- 
puted to  her.  She  has  long  ceased  to  be  an  aggressive  Power, 
and  she  too  well  knows  the  inevitable  results  of  any  such  out- 
rage ujion  the  peace  of  Europe.  But  nevertheless  Russia  may 
spccioiisiy  plead  the  inequality  of  her  positiuu  with  regard  to 
Turkey  should  she  lie  called  upon  to  renounce  ber  right  of 
having  a  fleet  in  the  Black  tSea,  and  may  insist,  that  if  she  consent 
to  rcuiler  that  sea  a  strictly  neutral  sea,  Turkey  should  be  equally 
incapacitated  from  sending  ships  of  war  ijito  it ;  and  should 
consefjueutly  be  compelled  lo  suppress  her  navy  altogether,  or 
to  leiluce  it  so  as  to  render  it  entirely  valueless.  Some  modifica- 
tion, in  this  sense,  of  the  first  proposal  has  already  been  hinted 
at,  and  it  has  been  somewhat  confidently  asserted  that  the 
Allied  Powers  are  not  altogether  unfavourable  to  it.  We  trust 
that  there  is  no  foundation  for  this  report.  It  should  be  our 
object  to  strengthen  Turkey,  not  to  weaken  ber.  Deprived 
of  her  fleet  she  would  Ije  not  only  almost  powerless  for  de- 
fence when  menaced,  but  she  would  soon  lose  control  over 
Ler  vast  territories  on  the  seaboard  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
the  cuudilion  of  their  ]x>pulaliuns  would  then  ere  long  comjwl 
another  European  interterenc-c,  and  probnbly  bring  about  another 
LEuropean  war.  At  the  most  she  mlghl  be  induced  to  consent 
'to  the  removal  of  her  fleet  from  the  Bospborus  to  tlie  Darda- 
Uellei.  This  would  be  a  mere  evasion,  but  might  ultimately, 
when  the  prospects  of  peace  are  more  hopeful  than  at  pi-esent, 
satisfy  in  some  degree  tbe  pride  of  Russia  and  cave  her  honour. 
No  other  concession  could  he  admitted ;  for  in  the  case  of 
Turkey,  we  should  lie  depriving  her  of  a  fleet  altogether,  whilst 
ritussia  would  only  be  prevented  troin  having  ahip9-of-war  in  the 
.  Black  Sea,  where  a  navy  debarred  from  exit  during  peace,  and 

really 
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really  of  little  or  no  use  for  the  protection  of  ber  shores,  can  only  be 
iDftinttiineHl  for  purposes  of  agpression;  whilst  she  would  have 
the  power  to  increase  her  fleet  to  an  unlimited  extent  in  the 
ports  of  the  Baltic  and  other  psirts  of  her  vast  empire. 

But  we  are  now  in'  possession  of  what  Russia's  views  really  ara 
with  regnrd  to  a  limitation  of  tier  naval  force  in  the  Black  Sea, 
Before  the  Russian  government  could  receive  the  propositinns  said 
to  have  been  tnlrusled  to  Count  Esterhazy,  Prince  OortsdiakolT  wax 
atithorised  to  express  to  the  oouii  of  Austria  his  readiness  to  reopen 
the  Conferenees  of  Vienna  where  they  riosed  last  spring,  and  to 
nfler  us  n  sntlsfactory  solution  of  the  Third  Point,  then  under  I 
discussion — 'The  neufraJi nation  of  the  Black  Sea  hy  the  exclu- 
sion from  its  waters  of  the  Heels  of  the  Allies,  and  by  a  treaty  to 
be  concluded  between  Russia  and  Turkey  without  the  inter- 
vention or  inlcrference  of  the  Western  Powers  as  to  the  niunber 
of  vessels  of  war  which  they  should  each  maintain  in  that  sea.' 
It  is  utterly  needless  to  discuss  this  proposal,  the  oSer  of  which 
is  a  mere  insult  to  Europe.  We  may  only  remark,  that  it 
involves  the  principle  of  limitation,  which  all  parties  to  the  war, 
even  Russia  herself,  have  now  condemned  ;  and  that  tlie  claim 
to  negotiate  separatelv  with  the  Sultan  is  one  which,  if  once 
admitted,  would  restore  to  Russia  her  former  influence  in  the 
East,  would  be  a  stultification  of  our  own  policy,  ami  would  nullify 
every  result  of  the  war.  It  now  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the 
Russian  government  will  be  induced  to  offer  any  counter- propo- 
sitions after  receiving  the  last  com  muni  ration  from  Austria,  or 
whether  she  wilt  still  cling  to  tbe  desperate  hope  of  returning  to 
the  statns  quo  aiilc  helium* 

2.  The  second  proposition  is  said  to  stipnlate  for  the  reception 
of  consuls  of  such  nntions  as  may  desire  to  appoint  ihem  in  all 
the  ports  of  the  Black  Sea.  We  have  already,  in  discussing  tho 
Four  Points  originally  suhmilted  to  Russia,  pointed  out  the  im- 
portance of  this  stipulation,  with  a  view  to  enforcinp  nny  con-  , 
ditions  afTeciing  the  neutrality  of  the  Black  Sea,  to  the  exteit- 
sion  of  European  commerce,  and  to  the  esiablishment  of  relations 
with  tbe  counlr'ss  bordering  on  that  sea,  and  now  aimoEl  for  the 
first  time  known  to  Europe,  yet  olTering  an  ample  and  promising 
field  for  commercial  enterprise  and  activity.  In  truth,  however, 
tbe  ncceptance  of  this  proposal  would  be,  as  we  baie  also  shown, 
but  a  small  concession.  Hitherto  conEuls  have  only  been  ex- 
cluded   from   Sehastopol   and  one  or  two  other  fortified  ]>oiuIs, 


*  Coant  Buol  appMirx  lo  have  inlimaled.  at  Ihc  cooEeniiiccs  of  VUuds,  (hst  tbo 
ttttui  luo  iiDte  hillutD  coDtaitted  clemeiiu  for  tbi-  liiailatioQ  of  llic  Kuuisn 
flcel  iu  tli'i  liludc  Scb;  nod  Ibe  idea  wu  ob^ltIj  uixed  upoo  bj  Lord  Joha  KusseJl 
Bad  M.  DroufD  dc  Lbay«. 

B  2  which, 
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whicb,  we  presume,  would  be  deslroyetl  or  abandoned,  under  llta 
tenns  of  the  first  article.  We  do  not,  therefore,  anticipate  any 
difficulty  on  tbis  point. 

3.  Tltc  third  propositiiiQ, — the  cession  by  Russia  of  sucb  por- 
tions of  Bessarabia  as  embrace  tijc  moutbs  of  tbe  Danube,  so  as  to 
place  them  once  more  under  the  exclusive  authority  of  the  I'orte — 
if  sucb  be  its  terms,  would  undoubtedly  free  the  navigation  uf  the 
lower  part  of  tbe  river  from  Russian  interference.  The  Incoc- 
poraCioD  of  Bessarabia  into  the  Principalities  uf  Wallachia  and 
Moldavia,  and  their  formaliwn  into  an  independent  kingdom  under 
the  protection  of  tlie  Porte,  has  been  pointed  out  by  us  in  a  former 
article  as  being  a  result  most  consistent  with  the  sacrifices  of  the 
war,  with  the  future  peace  of  Europe,  and  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  commerce  and  civitisatioD  of  the  East.  But,  next 
to  tliis  arrangement,  ihe  best  settlement  of  the  question  that 
could,  perhaps,  be  desired  would  be  to  place  the  mouths  of 
the  Danube  entirely  under  the  control  of  Turkey,  It  is  pos- 
sible, however,  that  the  article  as  interpreted  by  Austria  may  infer 
the  conversion  of  the  banks  and  islands  of  the  Lower  Danube 
into  a  kind  of  neutral  territory,  lo  be  placed  under  the  protection 
of  the  European  powers,  and  under  the  direct  supervision  of  a 
syndicate  composed  of  their  representatives,  such  as  that  proposed 
for  the  superintendence  of  tlie  navigation  of  the  river  at  the  coiw- 
ferences  of  Vienna,  Such  a  plan  may  undoubtedly  have  great 
advantages,  and,  bejng  most  in  accordance  with  the  policy  and 
commercial  views  of  the  German  powers,  would  probably  receive 
tbe  zealous  and  earnest  support  of  Austria.  But  all  tbi'se  plant 
impose  an  actual  cession  of  territory,  to  which  we  cannot  bdicve 
the  Russian  government  is  yet  in  a  condition  to  consent. 

4.  Tbe  fourth  proposition  is  stated  to  demand  the  surrender, 
on  the  part  of  Russia,  of  the  protectorate  of  the  Danubian  Prin- 
cipalities and  of  tbe  Greek  Church  in  the  dominions  of  the 
Sullan.  This  we  have  already  declared  to  be  the  only  mode  of 
dealini^  with  this  most  importantquestionof  tbe  proteclurnte,  and 
with  the  extravagant  claims  of  interference  hitherto  put  forward 
by  Russia.  Tbe  history  of  Russian  aggression  is  loo  well  known, 
and  has  been  too  often  related,  to  render  it  ncccsaary  tbat  we  should 
more  than  refer  to  it.  To  those  who  are  not  fully  acquainted  with 
it,  and  would  understand  the  real  interests  at  stake  in  ibis  war  and 
its  true  origin,  we  can  recommend  the  admirable  historical  sum- 
mary entitled  '  The  Progress  and  Present  Position  of  Russia  in 
the  East,'  brought  down  by  its  author  to  the  events  whicb  led  to  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities  between  the  Allies  and  Russia.  In  this  work 
are  traced  with  a  mnsler-pcn,  and  with  the  ample  nnd  precise 
knowledge  of  one  who  has  himself  been  a  wilneis  and  a.  party  to 
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many  of  tlic  Iraasactions  which  lie  relates,  the  g^dual  cncroacb- 
ments  of  that  ambitious  and  unscmjialous  Power  upon  the  ter- 
ritories of  surrounding  natiuns,  and  lier  consequent  aiiaiiiment 
to  Ihnt  overwhelming-  size  and  stren|jlh  which  render  her  a  stand- 
in<j  menace  to  the  liberties  and  independence  of  the  whole  human 
race.  We  need  only  remind  our  readers  that  the  slepping-stune 
to  a^gT'ession  and  appropriation  has  ever  been  with  Russia  the 
claim  to  protectian  over  ibe  ])opnlation  or  the  throne  of  the 
country  which  she  has  thought  it  fit  time  to  absorb.  The  first 
step  towards  accjuisitiun  of  territory  has  been  invariably  the 
eslablishinenl  of  a  right  of  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
the  nation  to  be  acquired,  either  by  protecting  the  people  against 
their  lawfiil  sovereign,  or  by  supporting  the  sovereign,  on  the  pre- 
tence of  a  guarantee,  in  infringing  ihe  liberties  and  rights  of  his 
Gubjerls.  It  was  by  eslablishint^  this  right  of  protection  and 
guarantee  that  Russia  annexed  Poland,  the  Crimea,  Ciiurland, 
Georgia,  Imeritia,  Mingr^-lia,  Circassia,  and  the  tribes  of  the 
Caucasus.  A  pretended  solicitude  for  the  independence,  the 
religious  freedom,  and  the  civil  rights  of  a  people,  has  ever  fur- 
nished an  opportunity  to  Russia  for  destroying  tliem.  Wallachia 
Bknd  Moldavia  furnish  remarkable  instances  of  this  policy.  Only 
formal  annexation  was  recjuired  lu  render  them  in  name  what 
they  had  long  become  in  fact, — mere  provinces  of  the  Russian 
Empire.  Such  was  rapidly  becoming  the  case  with  the  Ottoman 
Empire  itself,  through  tlic  exclusive  right  of  protecting  the  Chris- 
tian population  of  the  Greek  faith,  which  Russia  had  arrogated 
to  herself.  The  war  with  Turkey,  originating,  it  must  always 
be  borne  in  mind,  in  these  pretensions,  has  for  the  time  put 
an  end  to  them.  To  give  Russia  the  opportunity  of  renewing 
them  would  be  to  render  null  its  most  important  results.  We 
have  before  shown  that  a  protectorate,  whelher  disguised 
under  the  name  of  a  guarantee,  or  openly  avowed,  shared  with 
other  nations,  so  far  from  diminishing  the  power  or  influence  of 
Russia  in  the  East,  would  only  increase  it,  and  would  vest  with 
the  authority  of  a  recognised  right  tliat  which  had  only  liitherto 
been  looked  upon  in  the  liglit  of  an  usurj>ation.  If  we  wish  to 
release  Turkey  from  all  future  apprehension  of  Russian  inter- 
ference, and  Europe  from  the  revival  of  the  Eastern  question,  we 
must  put  an  end  to  those  prolectoiales  altogether,  and  seek  for 
some  other  mode  of  securing  to  our  fellow-Christians  in  the  East 
the  perfect  enjoyment  of  their  religious  liberties,  and  such  exten- 
sion of  their  civil  and  political  ri:;hts  as  may  ulllmalely  lead  lo 
iheir  emancipation  from  all  oppression  and  intolerance.  We 
can  concur,  therefore,  heartily  in  this  solution  of  the  questions 
relating  lo  the  Danubian  Principalities  and  the  Christian  subjerls 
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of  the  Saltan  ;  and  we  trust  that  it  will    be  mailc  a  sine  qiiA  nan 
in  any  arrangement  that  may  lead  tn  the  termination  of  the  ww. 

But  can  we  have  any  reasonable  hopes  that  Russia  is  yet 
sufficiently  crippleti  and  convinced  of  the  desperate  nature  of 
the  struggle  in  which  she  is  engaged,  to  renounce  claims  which 
are  so  essential  to  the  prosecution  of  her  national  puliry,  and 
which  she  has  token  so  many  years  to  establish?  VVliy  htu 
Russia  ostensibly  braved  the  united  strenpth  of  the  VVeslem 
Powers,  and  how  did  the  Emperor  Nicholas  enlist  in  support  of 
tlie  war  those  religious  sympathies  nf  his  subjects  which  can 
lead  them  to  make  sacrifices,  however  vast,  without  any  hope  of 
present  territorial  aggrandisement  and  national  gain?  It  was  by 
persuading  the  Russian  people  that  tlje  war  was  entered  into  solely 
forthepmleclion  of  their  co-religionists  living  in  Turkey, — who, 
it  was  pretended,  had  been  subjected  to  cruel  persecution,  whose 
rights  guaranteed  hy  Rnssia  bad  been  violated,  and  whose 
places  of  worship  had  been  desecrated.  The  common  soldier 
led  against  the  Turks  on  the  Danube,  and  against  the  Allies  in 
the  Crimea,  when  asked  as  a  prisoner  the  object  of  the  war,  de- 
clared that  he  was  marching  to  the  relief  of  Jerusalem,  which  had 
been  seized  and  defiled  hy  the  unbelievers.  AH  the  imperial  pro- 
clamations wliirh,  at  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  were  ad- 
dressed to  the  Russian  people,  consisted  of  appeals  to  their  re- 
ligious prejudices  and  bigotry,  giving  to  the  war  the  cliaracter  of 
a  crusade.  To  abandon  so  soon  the  object  for  which  it  was 
ostensibly  undertaken,  to  renounce  even  that  right  of  protection, 
however  ill-foimded,  which  Russia  has  hitherto  claimed,  and 
thus  appareollv  to  leave  the  Christians  of  Turkey  to  their  fate, 
would  he  a  betrayal  of  the  confidence  and  of  the  most  sacred 
hopes  of  the  Russian  people,  which  we  believe  the  Emperor 
Alexander  would  not  yec  venture  to  risk.  It  is  not  so  easy  to 
allay  the  demon  of  fanaticism  when  once  aroused,  and  those  who 
have  raised  it  must  he  prepared  to  meet  and  suffer  the  calamities 
which  they  have  wantonly  provoked. 

Whilst  admitting  that  the  terms  said  to  have  been  ofifered  to 
Russia  arc  satisfactory  as  far  as  they  go,  we  ore  of  opinion  that 
we  ought  still  to  demand  something  more.  Even  Lord  John 
Russell  declared  that  the  construction  of  a  fortress  and  great 
naval  depot  on  the  Aland  Islands  would  not  only  be  a  continual 
menace  to  the  Northern  J'owcrs,  but  woulil  reduce  them  to  little 
more  than  Russian  dependencies.  A  future  treaty  with  Russia 
should  speiially  provide  that  no  island  in  the  Baltic  be  hereafter 
fortified  and  used  for  a  naval  station.  Nor  would  it  be  just 
that  Russia,  who  provoked  the  war  by  a  wanton  aggression  in 
the  time  of  profound  peace  upon  the  tcrrituries  of  a  neighbour, 
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sl]«uld  be  released  from  the  payment  of  an  indemnity  for  its  es- 
penscs.  It  should  at  loast  be  stipulated  lliat  Turkey,  who  has 
been  (he  greatest  snffevcr,  and  who  is  least  able  to  bear  a  heavy 
financial  burden,  should  be  saved  from  the  worst  consequences  of 
a  war  to  which  she  has  been  so  wickedly  exposed. 

But  we  have  now  to  inquire  how  far  the  results  of  the  cam- 

faign  of  the  last  year,  and  the  relative  position  of  thi;  belii^prent 
'owers,  enable  the  Allies  to  propose  even  the  terms  which  are 
believed  to  have  been  conveyed  to  St,  Petersburg  by  Count 
Eslerhazy.  After  a  siege  of  nearly  n  year  the  sonth  side  of 
Sebaatopol  has  at  length  yielded  to  the  Allies.  The  vast  mass 
of  materials  and  munitions  of  war  which  had  been  accumulated 
by  a  Ifoundless  expenditure  of  treasure  and  during  v<^rs  of 
incessant  toil,  n  powerful  lleet  of  sailing  vessels  and  steamers, 
the  stupendous  works,  the  docks,  the  basins,  and  magaEinee, 
which  rendered  Schnstopol  one  of  the  grentest  naval  depots  and 
arsenals  in  the  world,  the  immense  batteries  which  defended  one 
side  of  the  harbour  and  its  entrance,  have  been  taken  or  de- 
stroyed. Vet  the  troops  which  defended  the  town  were  with- 
drawn without  molestation  and  without  loss,  and  the  north  side, 
with  its  forts  and  other  defences  probably  scarrciy  less  formid- 
able than  those  on  the  south,  still  remains  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  It  is  the  fashion  amongst  Russians  to  speak  of  the  loss 
of  the  south  side  of  Sebastopol  as  the  '  aliandonment  of  the 
imfortilicd  part  of  the  city  for  the  fortified  as  a  strategical 
manrcuvre,  which,  whilst  it  entailed  enormous  sacrifices,  willingly 
made,  did  not  amount  to  a  defeat;'  and  they  compare  it  in  this 
respect  with  the  burning  of  Moscow.  However  much  we  may 
be  convinced  of  the  falsity  of  the  reasoning  and  of  the  illustra- 
tion, we  must  remember  that  the  circumstances  of  the  case  un- 
fortimatelv  enable  the  Russian  Government  to  deceive  the 
people,  and  to  lead  them  to  believe  that  their  armies  are  still 
undefeated — a  consideration  not  to  be  overlooked  when  ivc  are 
arg^uing  upon  the  probability  of  Russia  accepting  conditions  of 
peace  which  entail  upon  her  the  actual  cession  of  territory  and  of 
long- recognised  rights. 

In  addition  to  the  capture  of  the  sonlh  side  of  Sebastopol,  we 
hsve  established  and  maintained  ourselves  upon  three  isolated 
points  of  the  Russian  territory  in  the  Black  Sea,  The  possession 
of  Kupatoria  furnishes  us  with  a  base  of  operations  from  which 
we  might  ecrtainlv  with  adequate  forces  threaten  and  disturb  the 
lines  of  communication  between  the  Russian  army  and  the  seat  of 
its  resources,  and  thus  compel  its  retreat  from  the  south  of  the 
Crimea  altogether.  The  capture  of  Kertch  gives  us  the  command 
of  tlie  entrance  to  the  Sea  of  Azof,  enabled  us  to  destroy  a  large 
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amount  of  stores  and  provisions  intended  for  the  subsistence  of 
the  Russian  army,  and  has  completely  put  an  end  l<>  tlic  trade  in 
that  sea.  VVe  have  also  taken  the  I'ort  of  Klnburn,  commanding 
the  entrance  to  tlie  Dnieper  and  llie  IJug.  We  liave  tlius  secured 
the  outlet  of  two  great  rivers,  upon  one  of  which  stands  Nicolaieff, 
a  naval  dep6t  and  arsenal,  believed  to  be  of  little  less  importance 
and  extent  than  Scbaslopol,  in  which  the  ships  of  war  com- 
posing the  Russian  fleet  in  the  Black  l^ea  were  built.  This 
expedition  like  almost  every  other  in  which  we  have  been  engaged 
was  unfortunately  undertaken  at  too  late  a  season  of  the  year  to 
be  followed  up  with  any  chance  of  success,  and  ihc  result  will 
probably  be,  that  the  Russians,  having  now  learnt  their  weakness, 
will  have  lime  so  to  fortify  the  further  ascent  of  the  streams,  that 
any  attempt  to  reach  NicolaiefT  in  the  spruig  will  cither  be 
attended  with  enormous  sacrifices  or  will  be  fruslraled  altogether. 

The  Russiaiis  have  been  comjielled  to  abandon  all  their  forti- 
fied posts  on  the  coast  of  Circassia,  the  only  possessions  they  held 
in  that  country,  but  have  withdrawn  their  troops  without  loss. 

In  the  Baltic  Sea  we  have  only  to  record  the  partial  bombard- 
ment of  Sweaborg,  the  fortifications  of  which  still  remain  intac^ 
the  burning  of  a  considerable  amount  of  government  properly 
In  the  form  of  stores  and  munitions  of  war,  and  the  attack  and 
destruction  of  a  few  isolated  places  of  no  very  considerable  im- 
portance ;  together  with  those  losses  to  Russian  commerce  which 
a  blockade  must  naturally  entail.  In  the  Pacific  an  ill-planned 
and  ill-executed  expedition  against  a  Russian  settleuent  and 
naval  depot  appears  to  have  ended  in  complete  failure. 

To  counterbalance  the  advantages  gained  by  tlic  Allies  over 
Russia  in  Europe,  she  can  put  forward  her  successes  in  Asia. 
After  a  memorable  siege,  Kars  has  been  compelled  by  famine  to 
capitulate  to  the  enemy.  This  result  was  inevitable.  The  unfor- 
tunate garrison  had  been  left  lo  its  fate,  and  without  hope  of 
relief  could  no  longer  sustain  the  unequal  contest.  During 
the  prolonged  blockade,  both  the  townspeople  and  the  remains 
of  the  army  of  Asia  which  had  been  thrown  into  the  place, 
beliavcd  with  the  utmost  courage  and  determination.  The 
inhabitants  not  only  took  their  share  in  the  defence  of  ihe| 
walls,  but  accompanied  the  regular  troojis  in  their  sorties  and' 
engagements  without  the  lines.  Every  attempt  of  the  enemy 
to  gain  possession  of  the  town  by  force  of  arms  was  defeated, 
and  the  last  assault  of  the  2iJth  November,  attempted  with  all  the 
energy  of  despair,  and  conducted  with  e(|ual  skill  and  braveiy, 
was  repulsed  with  immense  slauglitor,  notwithstanding  the  ex- 
hausted state  of  the  gaiTison,  their  diminished  resources,  and 
their  great  Inferiority  of  numbers.     The  defence  uf  Kars,  like 
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that  of  Silistria,  Is  another  instance  furnished  by  tliis  war  of  the 
valour,  lievotion,  anO  eHicieocy  of  Tiirkisli  troops  wben  led  nnd 
encouraged  bj  competent  ofhcers.  In  General  VVillUms  they 
fortunately  found  a  most  efficient  commander,  whose  inle^ity, 
sagacity,  decision,  and  undinching-  firmness  commanded  the 
respect  and  ensured  the  obedience  of  the  men,  whilst  they  gave 
him  an  influence  and  power  over  the  o/Iicers,  even  of  the  high- 
est rank,  which  rendered  him  all-powerful  in  the  I'lirkish  army. 
He  was  thus  able  to  enforce  and  maintain  his  authority  under 
circumstances  of  the  most  trying  nature,  and  to  encourage  his 
troops  and  the  people  of  Kars  to  persevere  with  undiminished 
devotion  in  one  of  the  most  arduous  defences  on  record.  We 
trust  that  the  services  of  such  a  man  will  not  he  ovcrlonkcd,  but 
that  one  exception  at  least  will  be  made  lo  the  estahlislicd  prac- 
tice of  only  rewarding  those  who  have  failed,  or  have  not  distin- 
guished themselves.  To  General  Williams  ami  those  British 
officers  who  so  ably  assisted  him  in  throwing  up  and  defending 
the  fortificalionsof  the  place,  must  be  mainly  altributed  the  long 
resistance  of  the  town,  which,  if  properly  supporleil,  would  un- 
doubledlv  have  been  crowned  with  the  most  complete  success. 

General  Williams  has  been  much  criticiseti,  especially  in 
France,  for  having  attempted  lo  defend  Kars  without  the 
certainty  of  speedy  relief,  nnd  without  having  supplies  in  the 
place  necessary  for  sustaining  a  protracted  siege,  and  for  thus  ex- 
jiosing  the  army  over  which  he  had  the  control  to  certain 
desiruclion.  It  would  have  been  more  consistent  with  good 
strategy,  il  is  said,  to  have  permitted  the  llussiaus  to  occupy  a 
position  which  after  all  was  of  no  real  value,  to  have  manomvred 
in  the  field,  and  to  have  held  the  mountain  passes  which  lead  lo 
lirzeroom  and  the  centre  of  Asia  Minor.  The  communications 
of  his  army  would  have  then  been  kept  open,  and  it  could 
have  been  reinforced  without  risk  al  any  time.  It  is  difticult 
to  come  to  anv  conclusion  upon  this  subject  without  being 
acquainted  with  the  circumslances  wliicli  may  have  influenced 
Geueral  Williams  and  the  Turkish  commanders  in  their  decisiua 
It  may,  however,  be  obseri'cd,  that  General  Williams  earnestly 
applied  from  the  very  lirst  for  assistance,  and  informeil  his 
Government  of  the  critical  jiosition  in  which  the  Turkish  army 
was  placed;  that  he  could  not  have  anticipated,  whatever  those 
acquainted  with  the  incompetency  and  negligence  of  Ministers 
might  have  done,  that  they  would  have  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  bis 
representations  and  would  have  dcseiled  him  altoscther;  that, 
bad  tlic  Kussians  been  allowed  to  possess  themselves  of  Kara, 
they  would  have  bad  the  whole  country  open  to  them;  and  that 
it  was  only  by  the  obstinate  defence  of  that  place,  prolonged  until 
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the  winter  season  impeded  field  opemtions  in  Armenia,  that 
General  Mooravieff  was  kepi  in  check.  Grievous  as  the  results 
of  the  rapture  of  Kars  undoubtodly  are,  it  would  have  been  still 
more  disastrous  had  the  Russians  been  able  to  penetrate  still 
further  amonfjst  the  warlike  population  of  Asia  Minor  and  to  have 
possessed  themselves  of  the  passes  which  lead  to  the  Black  Sea, 

No  event  of  the  war  is  more  signally  illustrative  of  the  in- 
competency of  those  who  have  its  conduct,  and  of  the  utter  want 
of  statesmanlike  prudence  and  foresight  on  t!ie  part  of  the  Oo- 
Tcmment  of  this  counlrv,  than  the  fate  of  Kars.  Ministers  have 
been  wame<l  over  and  over  again  of  the  slate  of  things  in  ArmeniA 
and  Asia  Minor — -of  the  vast  importance  of  preventing  the  advance 
of  the  Russians  into  that  country,  and  of  the  inability  of  the 
Turkish  army,  reduced  by  sickness  and  without  the  necessary 
munitions  of  war,  to  oppose  them.  Mr.  Lavard,  who  h«a 
ahowi]  throughout  the  contest  an  experienced  sagacity,  which  has 
always  been  verified  by  the  events,  had  earnestly  entreated,  on 
repeated  occasions  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  attention 
of  the  Government  to  this  most  important  subject.  From  a  long 
personal  acquaintance  with  tlie  country  and  its  inhahitants,  liis 
warnings  were  at  least  entitled  to  some  weight.  But  until  the 
march  of  Omar  Pasha  upon  Kutais,  undertaken  when  the  defence 
of  the  city  was  scarcely  any  longer  possible,  and  at  so  lale  a 
period  of  the  year  thai  liis  further  wivance  would  have  been 
impracticable,  not  a  single  attempt  was  made  either  to  slrenfilhen 
the  army  in  Asia  Minor  before  the  investment  of  Kars,  to  pro- 
vide it  witli  proper  arms  and  provisions,  to  relieve  the  town  when 
hWkade<l,  or  to  compel  Mouravieff,  by  threatening  his  commw- 
ntralions  with  Georgia,  lo  raise  the  siege.  We  are  informed, 
upon  undoubted  authority,  that  the  Turkish  army — of  such  vast 
importance  for  the  protection  of  some  of  the  most  \'aluab1e  pro~ 
Tinceiof  the  empire — was  deficient  from  the  first  in  almost  every 
necessarv  for  support  and  defence.  Of  money  there  was  a  ti)tal 
want.  The  troops  were  many  months  in  arrears  of  pay.  Their 
arms,  esperially  those  of  the  cavalry,  were  worthless.  Through 
want,  disease,  and  desertion,  they  had  been  reduced,  even  before 
the  years  campaign  really  commenced,  to  nearlv  half  their  ori- 
ginal numbers  ;  and  on  ihc  day  of  its  surrender,  as  Genera!  Moo- 
ravieff boastingly  proclaims,  otdy  8000  men  remained  of  the 
30,001)  which  originally  formed  the  army  of  Asia.  And  yet  all 
these  things,  and  much  more,  were  reported  over  and  over  again 
in  vain  to  our  Kmhassy  at  Constantinople,  and  to  the  Govern- 
ment at  home.  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  can  plead  ignorance. 
Who  then  is  to  blame  ? 

The  condition  of  the  A&iatic  provinces  of  Turkey,  and   ctf 
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the  array  intendeil  for  their  defeoce,  the  facility  those  pro- 
vinces affiirded  for  Russian  agression,  and  the  result  of  their 
occupalion  on  the  general  issue  of  ihe  war,  are  not  questions 
of  to-day.  They  have  been  for  thp  last  lliree  years  con- 
tinually urged  upon  the  Govern mPBt.  They  should  have  formed 
an  essential  consideration  in  deteruiinin)!;  our  policy,  and  the 
mode  of  condiic'ling  a  sucressfu!  nar  a^nlnsl  Russia.  The  posi- 
tion, loo,  of  Russia  in  Asia,  her  progress  an<l  influence  in  that 
quarter  of  the  globe,  essentially  aflect  the  interests  of  England, 
We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  they  are  confined  in  their  results  to 
the  interests  of  this  country.  It  would  be  equally  unwise  and 
impolitic  in  us  so  to  consider  them.  There  is  undoubtedly  a 
tendencj'  in  France  to  look  upon  a  campaign  in  Asia  as  one  to 
be  undertaken  exclusively  for  the  prole<'tion  or  defence  of  Brilish 
India,  and  It  is  to  be  regrctteil  that  uur  own  press  has  been  too 
much  in  the  habit,  even  of  late,  of  dwelling  upon  our  policy  in 
the  En^t  as  if  alone  connected  with  the  safety  and  interests  of 
our  Indian  empire.  It  bfts  been  the  aim  of  Russia  to  encourage 
this  impression  in  Kurope,  and  she  has  artfully  propagated  it 
as  a  nie!uis  of  exciting  the  distrust  of  our  allies.  It  is  hinted 
that  this  suspicion  on  the  part  of  France  has  hitherto  pre- 
vented the  British  Govenunent  from  taking  anv  more  active 
or  decided  part  in  military  operations  in  the  Asiatic  provinces 
of  Turkey.  It  would  be  more  worthy  of  cnlighicned  states- 
men to  seek  to  remove  an  unfounded  prejudice  than  to  yield 
to  it.  We  cannot  believe  that  one  so  far-seetng  and  able  as  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  could  entertain  such  narrow-minded 
views  as  are  attributed  to  his  Government.  Any  success  of  the 
enemy  which  may  threaten  one  of  the  allies  must  equallv  affect 
al)  wlio  are  parties  to  the  alliance;  and  it  might  as  well  be 
argued,  that  a  menace  to  British  interests  in  the  Fast  would  not 
concern  France,  as  it  would  be  to  contend  that  the  entry  of 
Russian  troops  into  the  Rhenish  Provinces  would  not  concern 
England,  because  it  was  peculiarly  a  French  question.  Wc  cannot 
WB^e  a  great  war  against  Russia  by  piecemeal.  Unlets  the 
Allies  have  essentially  what  our  neighbours  term  'a  solidarity  of 
interests '  in  it,  the  action  of  each  must  be  so  seriously  crippled 
as  to  render  complete  success  almost  impossible. 

Now  that  the  catastrophe,  which  every  one  acquainted  nilb 
ibe  slate  of  things  in  Asia  Minor  knew  to  be  inevitable,  has 
occurred,  the  Government,  it  is  understood,  mainly  attribute 
its  fall  to  our  ambassador  at  Constantinople.  He  might,  it  is 
said,  have  induced  liie  Porte  to  send  the  necessary  reinfui'cemeotj 
and  supplies.  If  it  were  beyond  the  means  of  the  Turkish  Go- 
vemtnent  to  afford  the  re^uiivd  relief  he  ought  to  have  informed 
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Ministers  of  the  fad,  and  have  made  them  acquainled  with 
the  Teal  cfindition  of  t'le  Turkish  forces  in  Asia.  An  unworthy 
jealousy  of  General  WilUnms,  it  is  ilfclared,  led  him  to  neglect 
both  courses,  and  even  to  view  without  regret  the  prospect 
of  his  defeat.  Were  tliere  even  any  grounds  for  these  accusations, 
the  Government  would  not,  on  that  account,  be  relieved  of  the 
responsibility  of  the  disaster. 

If  the  Government  found  that  Lord  Stratford  thwarted  their 
policy,  or  neglected  our  interesls  in  the  East,  tlie  remedy 
wna  at  hand.  He  could  be  recalled,  and  the  discharge  of  the 
important  duties  of  Ambassador  at  Constantinople  could  be 
entrusted  to  another  more  under  control.  TIjc  Government  was 
well  aware  of  the  difference  which  had  unfortunalcly  arisen  between 
our  Ambassador  and  General  Williams.  It  was  not  ignorant  of 
the  angrv  correspondence  and  recrimination  which  was  passing 
between  them.  We  are  not  perhaps  yet  in  a  position  lo  g-ive 
any  opinion  as  to  who  was  in  the  right  and  who  in  the  wrong ; 
but  we  will  "venture  to  say,  that  war  cannot  lie  carried  on  with 
energy,  or  with  that  unity  of  effort  which  is  essential  to  success, 
whei-e  such  differences  esisl  between  those  who  have  its  manage- 
ment. We  liave  already  grievously  suffered  from  similar  dis- 
union ;  and  we  had  trusted  that  the  unfortunate  dissensions  between 
Loi'd  Stratford  and  Admirrd  Dundas  would  have  afforded  a  lesBOD 
not  easily  to  be  forgotten. 

We  have  always  deemed  it  unfortunate  for  the  interests  of  this 
country  and  of  Turkey  that  Lord  Stratford  should  have  remained 
at  Constantinople  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  war.  It  would  be 
far  from  us  to  question  those  abilities  and  that  devotion  to  his 
duties,  which,  during  a  long  course  of  years,  have  distinguished 
the  career  of  this  eminent  diplomatist ;  nor  can  we  forget  the 
important  services  which  he  has  rendered  to  his  country  and  to 
the  cause  of  Christianity  and  civilization  in  the  E.ist,  But  to 
the  high  qualities  which  be  undoubtedly  possesses,  are  added  aa 
infirmity  of  temper,  a  jealousy  of  the  influence  and  a  suspiciual 
of  the  motives  of  those  about  him,  which  cannot  bul  be  moat 
prejudicial  to  tho  public  service  at  a  time  when  cordial  and 
self-denying  co-operation  with  them  is  essentially  requisite,  and 
when  our  relations  with  our  allies  and  with  the  Forte  are  of 
the  most  delicate  nature.  It  must  be  in  justice  admitted  that 
the  French  Government  has  made  every  sacrifice  consistent  with 
its  dignity  to  consult  the  feelings  and  to  conciliate  the  sus- 
ceptibility of  an  old  and  distinguished  servant  of  the  British 
Crown.  It  bos  removed  more  than  one  of  its  representatives  frtfm 
Constantinople  mainly  because  they  could  not  agree  with  Lord 
Stratford,     Still   the  relations  between  the  two  countries  in  the 
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Enst  are  Guch  as  to  i;ive  rise  to  considerable  anxiety,  and  to 
threaten  almost  continually  an  open  rupture.  A  long  lunfirmed 
habit  of  dictating  in  everything  to  the  Porte  and  of  controlling 
and  directing  its  counsels,  has  led  to  that  haughty  and  con- 
temptuous treatment  of  the  Sovereign  and  his  Ministers,  which 
lately  drove  even  one  so  timid  and  long-suffering  tu  the  Sultan  to 
resent  a  violent  personal  remonstrance  as  an  insult  to  his  dignity 
and  an  infringement  upon  his  independence.  An  estrangement 
has  conscquenlly  taken  place  between  the  Britlsli  Embassy  and 
the  Ottoman  Government  at  a  most  critical  period  of  the  war, 
biglily  prejudicial  to  our  own  interesU  and  to  the  cause  in 
which  ive  are  engaged.  When  the  arms  of  diplomacy,  which 
Lord  Stratford  had  hitherto  wielded  without  a  rival,  once  gave 
way  to  the  sword,  from  the  nature  of  events  he  who  could 
never  brook  an  equal  sank  into  a  second  place.  It  was  only  by 
stirring  quesltoni  which  on  every  account  it  was  more  prudent 
to  leave  untouched,  and  by  giving  to  local  incidents  an  undue 
importance,  that  he  could  raise  himself  into  temporary  notice, 
and  again  exercise  an  influence  which  had  previously  been  para- 
mount ill  every  question  of  Turkish  politics.  This  became  early 
manifest,  and  the  indifierence  of  Ministers  to  such  indications 
is,  in  reality,  injurious  to  the  individual  they  desire  to  favour, 
as  well  as  to  the  public  service. 

It  is  staled  that   the  Government  has  at  length  delennined 

upon  recalling  Lord  Stratford,  and  sending  to  Constantinople  in 

his  place  Sir  Henry  Hulwer.     We  do  not  think  the  choice  of  a 

successor  fortunate,  nor  arc  the  motives  which  have  led  to  it, 

although    stri^jtly   in    accordance  wiih    Whig    print  iplea,    quite 

consistent  with  a  true  desire  for  the  good  of  the  public  service." 

The  influence  of  a  British  representative  at  Conslantinopie  will 

always  be  such  that,  if  exercised  with  moderation  and  judgment, 

lit  can  to  a  great  extent  direct  and  control  the  policy  at  home 

^  and  abroad  of  the  Turkish  Government.     Thus  used,  it  can  now 

be  of  infinite  advantage  to  Turkey,  whether  as  regards  her  rela- 

L  tions  with  foreign  powers  and   lier  position  in  the  present  war, 

I  or   as    regards    her    future    condiiion,  the    development    of    her 

I  resources,   and  the   improvement  of  lier    institutions.      But   he 

I  who  enjoys  ihat  influence  and  would  turn  it  to  a  good  account 

I  nrnsl    have  nn  intimate  knowledge  of   the  country,  its  various 

I  populations,    its    laws,   its    polity,   and  of   the  character  of  its 

1  principal    statesmen,  united  with    an  activity  of  mind,  which, 

without  making  itself  felt  by  or  obnosious  to  the  Porte,  must 

*  Wr  aUiidc  nfeonrtt,  lo  tho  compromise  made  with  Ijird  Norraniibir,— well 
known  lo  I'veiy  nitmljtr  of  tliu  diploniutic  tertice,  and  inoal  dUcriditttblc  lo  the 
GtrYcrDmeiit  whicb  made  il. 
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command  a  minute  acquaintance  with  all  that  occurs  in  the  scaU 
tered  provinces  of  that  vast  empire.  In  ibese  qualities  we  believe 
Sir  Henry  Bulwer  to  l)e  deficient,  anil  we  also  deem  him  wanting 
in  the  physical  strength  absolutely  necessary  to  a  post  of  such 
incessant  labour,  application,  and  anxiety,  as  the  Embassy  at 
Constantinople. 

But  to  return  to  Kara.  The  fall  of  that  place  is  not  only  of 
verv  great  impurUince  as  having  led  to  the  <leslruclion  of  a  con- 
siderable army  and  to  the  rapture  of  a  Turkish  town,  but  as 
bearing  upon  the  general  question  of  the  war.  In  Russia  it  will 
again  raise  the  hopes  of  the  war  party,  which  were  begiiuiing  to 
decline  after  the  fall  of  Sebastopol  and  our  successes  in  the  Baltic 
and  niark  Seas,  and  will  render  it  again  deal  to  any  suggestion! 
of  moderation.  We  perceive  by  the  German  papers  that  the  effect 
bas  already  been  felt  in  St.  Petersburg,  where  the  news  of  the 
victory  kindled  afresh  the  enthusiasm  for  the  war.  Te  Deiims  in 
celebration  of  so  great  a  triumph  have  been  sung  throughout  the 
Russian  dominions,  and  in  the  capital  of  the  Emperor's  faithful 
ally,  the  King  of  Prussia,  It  is  not  probable  that  in  the  midst  of 
such  demonstrations  the  Government  and  people  will  be  much 
inclined  to  listen  to  proposals  for  peace  which  make  no  accoimtof 
this  success,  and  demand  the  cession  of  territory  fur  less  in  estent 
than  that  which  they  have  acijuired,  and  which  they  will  be  called 
upon  to  relinquish  without  any  equivalent  or  com  pen  nation.  Ita 
results  upon  ihc  population  of  Asia  will  be  highly  disadvantut^eous 
to  the  Allies,  and  especially  to  the  reputation  and  prestige  of 
Great  Britain.  It  will  more  than  do  away  with  the  effei-t  of 
the  fall  of  Sebastopol  and  of  any  other  successes  of  the  WpsIctb. 
Powers.  It  will  confirm  the  belief  in  the  invincibility  of  Russia 
and  In  the  ineshaustiblc  resources  and  strength  of  an  enipira 
which  is  able  to  contend  not  without  a  show  of  success  against  the 
united  strength  of  four  great  European  Powers,  and  to  meet  them 
on  every  point  of  Its  vast  frontiers.  We  can  no  longer  hope 
for  the  assistance  of  Persia.  Even  her  continued  neutrality  will 
be  doubtful.  She  will  see  that  It  is  hopeless  to  depend  upon 
England  for  support,  an<l  that  had  she  been  Inveigled  by  ui  into 
the  contest  she  would  have  been  left  to  her  fate,  as  Turkey  bas 
been  abandoned  in  Asia  Minor.  The  news  of  the  capture  of  an 
importiuit  portion  of  tlie  Turkish  Empire  will  spread  rapidly 
through  the  centre  of  Asia,  and  may  lead  to  consetjuences  which 
at  present  are  little  imlicipated. 

But  in  addition  to  the  moral  effect  of  this  success,  the  Russians 
will  be  able  to  commence  the  campaign  next  spring  in  Asia  with 
enormous  advantages.  Erzeroom  is  open  to  them,  and  whej)  In 
possession  of  that  important  position,  and  the  passes  which  lead 
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from  it  to  the  Black  Sea,  they  can  either  march  into  the  rich  and 
ferlilc  provinces  of  Asia  Alinor,  or  desreiiiJ  the  Euphrates  and 
T iRris  toward*  Baghdad  ;  there  is  now  nolhine  to  impede  them. 
The  history  of  the  successful  operations  which  Prince  Paskiewitch 
oiried  on  in  Armenia  after  the  first  defeat  of  the  Turkish  troops 
in  the  war  of  1838-29.  wilt  show  what  can  be  done  in  that  pro- 
vince by  an  energetic  commander.*  During  the  winter  the  popu- 
lations will  be  conciliated  and  resources  collected  for  the  ensuing 
campaign!.  Proctamaliuns  have  already  been  circulated  by  General 
Moumvieff',  artfully  representing  the  Russian  invasion  as  under- 
taken out  as  an  aggression  upon  Turkey,  bnt  to  defend'thc  Sultan 
from  the  Western  Powers,  who  are  represented  as  having  already 
taken  pr>ssession  of  his  cnpital,  and  as  compelling  him  to  embrace 
the  religion  and  to  introduce  the  institutions  of  Christianity. 
Such  representations,  however  false  they  may  be,  and  however 
absurd  they  may  appear  to  those  unacquainted  with  the  country, 
will  have  their  effect  upon  the  ignorant  and  bigoted  inhabitants  of 
Kunlistaa,  We  have  hitherto,  with  our  usual  self-confidence, 
underrated  the  resources  of  Russia  and  made  light  of  her  power. 
We  have  been  bitterly  punished  for  our  presumption,  and  yet 
the  lesson  is  still  lost  upon  us. 

Any  hopes  which  wore  founded  upon  Omar  Pasha's  advance 
upon  Kutais  were  groundless.  Had  that  expedition  been  under- 
taken three  months  earlier  and  with  sufficient  force,  it  might, 
indeed,  have  compelled  General  Moumvieff  to  raise  the  siege 
of  Kars;  but  entere<l  upon  when  the  winter  season  bad  already 
commenced,  and  without  the  support  or  sympathy  of  the  popu- 
lation, it  could  onlv  be  a  desperate  adventure  which  might  be 
and  was  attended  by  a  temporary  success,  but  which  might  have 
ended  in  a  disaster.  Kars  having  once  fallen,  Omar  Pasha  had 
nothing  left  but  to  fall  hack  upon  the  Black  Sea. 

The  Allies  appear  to  us  to  have  committed  no  greater  error 
than  in  neutralising  or  overlooking  the  peculiar  capabilities  and 
position  of  Omar  Pasha.  The  eminent  military  qualities  which 
he  had  displaved  upon  the  Danube,  and  the  services  he  had 
rendered  to  the  cause  of  the  Allies,  surely  entitled  him  to  a  dif- 
ferent treatment.  If  there  be  one  general  whose  reputation  has 
been  established  during  the  war,  and  against  whom  no  voice  has 
been  yet  laisefl,  it  is  (Jmar  Pasha.  Whether  from  an  unworthy 
feeling  of  jealousy,  or  from  some  other  motive  not  explained,  he 
appears  to  have  been  kept  idle  during  the  whole  summer  and  to 
have  been  treated  with  marked  indifiercnce  by  the  generals  of 
the  allied  forces.     We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  expedition 

•  Tilt!  RoniBDi  then  Iwk  Daiboart  and  tdTancttl  lo  wichiu  o  short  dUtaace  of 
TrebUond. , 
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to  Kulais  WEB  undertaken  rather  to  free  himself  from  a  position 
which  lie  juslly  deemed  uoworthy  uf  his  character  and  reputation, 
than  in  the  expectation  of  success  or  in  accordance  with  Lis  own 
better  judgment.  Had  lie  been  sent  after  the  successful  termina- 
tion of  the  campaign  on  the  Danube  into  tlie  Asiatic  provinces 
of  Turkey,  furnished  with  the  means  of  maintaining  and  reor- 
ganising the  forces  already  collected  lliere,  and  supplied  with 
skilful  and  experienced  officers  from  ihe  Indian  army,  tho  result 
of  the  war  in  Armenia  would  have  been  very  different.  Instead 
of  Russia  having  tu  boast  of  victories,  and  having  a  material  set- 
off against  our  acquisitions  in  the  Crimea  and  the  Black  Sea — 
in  Asia,  too,  she  would  have  been  dcfi^atcil,  anil  she  would  have 
learnt  that  an  no  point  could  she  hope  to  resist  the  well-planned 
measures  of  the  Allies. 

We  shall  now  have  to  undertake  an  Asiatic  campaign  under 
every  disadvantage.  It  will  cost  us  thousands  of  valuable  lives 
and  a  great  amount  of  treasure  to  recover  that  which  common 
prudence  and  foresight  mighlhave  preserved.  Wecannol  nbanilon 
Turkey  in  Asia  to  its  fate,  both  on  her  acraunt  and  our  own. 
The  TurJis  themselves  cannot  defend  it.  Unless  we  prepare, 
without  a  moment's  delay,  to  take  the  field  or  to  assist  the  Turks 
in  doing  BO,  Russia  will  shortly  be  in  possession  of  provinces 
which  will  compensate  for  any  losses  she  may  sustain  in  Europe, 
and  will  enable  her  to  reject  every  condition  of  peace  involving 
the  cession  of  territory  or  the  renouncing  of  any  material  claim. 
'  Of  what  use  will  the  Crimea  be  to  us,'  she  will  say,  '  if  we  are 
to  have  no  fortifications  at  Sebastopol,  or  no  fleet  in  the  Black 
Sea?  We  will  hold  those  rich  and  fertile  provinces  of  Armenia, 
inhabited  by  a  laborious  Christian  population,  and  of  infinitely 
more  value  to  us  than  a  dismantled  fortress  and  useless  harbour. 
Through  them  we  shall  extend  our  inSuencc  into  the  heart  of 
Asia,  and  maintain  an  undisputed  control  over  Persia.' 

We  have  said  enough  to  show  the  importance  wt  attach  to 
the  fall  of  Kars,  not  only  as  enabling  Russia  to  carry  on  the 
war  successfully  in  Asia,  but  as  affecting  the  question  of  peace. 
There  is  one  other  advantage  enjoyed  hy  Russia  which  we  con- 
sider scarcely  less  imporlant.  We  allude  to  the  assistance  which 
she  openly  receives  from  Prussia,  not  only  in  carrying  on  ber 
export  and  import  trade,  but  in  obtaining  the  necessary  materials 
of  war.  It  is  remarkable  that  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been 
said  in  this  country  of  the  crippled  means  of  Russia,  of  the  com- 
plete ilcstruction  of  her  commerce,  and  of  the  open  discontent  of 
her  nobles,  arising  from  ihe  ruin  which  the  sacrifice  of  the  pro- 
duce of  their  cslaies  has  entailed,  there  is  good  reason  for  believ- 
ing that  a»  yet  she  has  not  suffered  in  these  respects  to  any  very 
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mitterlnl  cxtpnt    Owing  lo  the  facilities  afforded  by  Prussia,  the 
Russian  landowners  have  licfn  able  to  dispose  of  most  of  their 
produce,  although  probably  with  less  advantage  than  l>efiire  the 
war,  yet  still  without  such  loss  as  would  cause  them  very  serious 
injury.    Some  of  the  most  important  of  Russian  exports  still  fetch 
in  the  European  markets   no  higher  prices  than  ihey  did  three 
years  ago,  and  we   have  lately  seen  even  our  own  Admiralty  ad- 
vertising for  contracts  for  Russian  tallow  !     The  Black  Sea  and 
Sea  of  Azoff  have  been  completely  closed,    but  the  consequent 
destruction  of  ilie  nmin-lraile  has  been  almost  as  severely  felt  by 
the  Western  Powers,  who  have  been  long  more  or  less  depend- 
ent upon    the  southern    provinces    of    Russia  for    their   yearly 
supplies  of  the  most  essential  article  of  food,  as  by  the  Russians 
themselves.    We  have  consequently  successfully  blockaded  that 
part  of  our   enemy's  territories    which    might  with    advantage 
to   ourselves  have  been  left  comparatively  free ;  whilst  we  have 
entirely  neglected    those    outlets    the    closing    of   which    would 
inflict  incalculable  damage  upon  Russia  without  any  loss  lo  our- 
selves.*    It  may   be  added  that  we    have   lost    the  ailvantago 
which  a  complete  interruption  of  the  Irade   of  Northern  Russia 
would  have  been  to  us  in  the  development  of  the  resources  of  our 
colonies.      When  the  war  was  found  lo  be  inevitable,  our  mer- 
chants naturally  anticipated  more  than  an  illusory  blockade,  and 
sought  to  supply  the  market  from  British  dependencies  witii  those 
articles  for  which  it  had  previously  depended  upon  Russia.    The 
had  faith  of  the  Government  has  hitherto  led   to  a  comparative 
failure  of  an  attempt,  which,  if  successful,  would  be  of  such  im- 
mense bcncfil  to  this  country. 

As  some  equivalent  and  counterpoise  to  the  friendly  assistance 
which  Russia  receives  from  Prussia,  the  Allies  have  at  lengtii  suc- 
ceeded in  inducing  Sweden,  if  not  to  enter  into  an  offensive  and  de- 
fensive alliance,  at  least  to  pledge  herself  neither  to  allow  Russia 
to  obtnin  or  occupy,  by  negotiation,  exchange,  or  otherwise,  any 

'  Since  tLe  above  rcmBrlEs  irere  vritlcn,  ire  hsTe  fODnd  Dnr  view  of  the  flalv  of 
Rui^&n  trade  fullj  cmLfltniL-d  bv  the  AijuiuI  Report  of  \he  Comiuiltte  i>T  the  Hntl 
Cliainl>er  of  Coromepee.    'On  lukiuji;  a  relrospi-cl,' says  thai  (toruTin-ui,  '  fur  lli» 
pul  year  of  the  tmile  of  this  port,  whish,  it  is  wtll   knoim.  is  Inrgf  Ij  oinrtTn-'d 
with    the    Qorlh  of  Europe,    n  iloef   nol  appear  that  the  bininets  h»  I""-''"   w| 
limited    by   thf    ir«r  with   Unstia   at   might   h»Te   been    reasonahlj    oniiriral-il,  i 
although  It  luiM  be  remarlted  that  no  part  in  the  kingdom  hm  solicnd  •■>  nmiiaj 
from  5ie  interruption  of  busiuesa  with  that  counlnt.    The  frooiie"  of  i  niMiftl 
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territory  appcrta.i[iing:  to  the  Swedish  Crown,  nor  to  cede  tu  bei 
Suj  ri]^lit  of  pasturage  or  fisliiiig-groiiud,  and  to  resist  any  prc- 
iensions  tliat  ihe  may  put  forward  in  tliat  respecL  Tbis  treaty 
U  8o  far  important  as  dettroyiug  a  hope  which  Russia  has  long 
entertained  of  obtaiuiiiga  seaport  on  the  coast  of  Norway,  There 
ie  no  stronger  proof  of  tlic  long'-sighted  and  aggressive  policy 
of  lliuiiia  than  the  tnoile  in  which  she  has  generally  ciinirivMl, 
when  concluding  a  treaty  with  a  Power  with  which  she  has  heen 
at  war,  to  obtain  the  concession  of  an  ajiparenlty  iiisignifieaiit 
piece  of  territory,  or  some  seeniingly  harmless  privilege,  whiih, 
whenever  she  considered  llie  time  opportune,  could  be  used 
as  a  basis  for  fresh  demands,  as  a  means  of  exlendiitg  her  m- 
duence,  or  as  a  pretext  for  fresh  hostililiea.  Thus,  at  the 
conclusion  of  one  peace  with  Turkey,  she  obtained  some  uniin- 
purtont  fortresses  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  which 
enabled  her  subsequently  to  put  forward  a  claim  to  the  whole  of 
Circassia.  On  another  occasion,  the  fronlier-linc  beliveen  the 
Asiatii,'  provinces  of  Turkey  and  Russia  was  made  to  deviate  almost 
at  right-angles  from  its  natural  cuurse,  in  order  to  inelade  the 
Cluristlnn  convent  of  Echiniadxin,  which  was  represented  as  un- 
worthy of  the  consideration  of  a  Mussulman  government,  but 
the  possession  of  which  enabled  Russia  to  secure  the  iiead  of  the 
Anuenion  Cimrch,  and  consequently  lo  eslahliah  a  permanent  in- 
fluence over  a  large  portion  of  the  Christian  subjecis  of  the 
Sultan.*  So  the  cession  of  a  few  uninhabited  islands  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Danube  ultimately  gave  Russia  the  complete  con- 
trol of  the  navigation  of  that  great  river,  the  command  of  the 
commerce  of  the  Principal!  lies,  and  a  constant  power  of  invading 
Turkey.  It  has  always  been  the  policv  of  Russia  to  put  one 
foot  forward,  at  lirst  cautiously  and  stealthily;  then,  when  her 
pretended  claim  has  been  admitted   bv  prescription,  by  the  in- 


•  Tlie  iicqiiistdon  uf  this  celebrated  Armenian  convent  ix  one  of  the  mn*!  re- 
miirtaljle  eKamples  of  Ihc  Cfafrj  policj  of  Rimia,  BUppiirteil  bj  D  ppifect  lioo*- 
kilei.'  of  liiE  couiilT]  mid  iuti>re6ls  with  whieti  she  Iim  to  deul.  It  la  ibe  uiciciil 
ivbiilvDcv  d(  the  Armfuiaii  Putriardi ;  every  bisfaop  of  the  Armeaiaii  bilh  idd*I 
go  ihere  for  cauecradoii.  Bad,  cousvuuently,  the  bend  uf  every  ArmeciBH  com- 
Uiiinity  ill  Turkey  it  mate  or  \ett  uaiui  the  codIiuI  of  Kuesd.  Tht  Atuieaisiu 
slmg^Ied  fbr  tiOEDe  time  again^I  tliiii  luflueucf.',  and  cveu  throrvleof-'d  to  reufrve  the 
pLitriufi-hxUe  to  oue  of  its  oQcitiit  seals  ar  Cife,  in  Cilicia;  liuT  the  su'ndj  delenDina- 
tiuu  oud  iaeniii.'Ga  of  Russia  pnvitiletl,  and  uusuiiported  lliey  were  compelled  to 
yiuld.  It  would  be  a  ru&ult  "1:11  worthy  of  the  wur  to  restore  Echmimlziu  to 
TuitkE}',  uatHitlisiimdiiig  the  horror  which  some  Btaiesmen  appear  to  feel  al  what 
they  ure  plenaed  to  term  the  '  diBmemheroieDl  uf  Itnsaia.'  We  agree  in  the 
({uainl  iUuftltaliou  of  Mr.  Fox,  (hat  there  i*  no  djOto  cround  for  calling  Ihc  taking 
UWBJ  r™ni  ItuGkin  her  ill-ncquircil  puSBBsaiou*  'a  dkincoibcrineul,'  thaii  ihere 
wuulil  111;  rtubou  lociill  Uie  eiD|>;;iug  uf  a  liaighr't  pocleii  of  bis  liilse  kiys  aud 
htB  elulcu  guods,  a  robbery, 
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aTiility  to  resist  of  a  weak  power,  or  by  the  culpable  indifference 
of  Europe,  to  take  licr  stunil  boldly  as  a  matter  of  rigbt,  and  to 
advance  the  other  foot.  We  may  have  tacitly  sanctioned  her 
pretensions  by  not  opposing  tlie  usurpaiion,  but  when  subse- 
qucnlly  we  are  inclined  to  question  them,  we  are  solemnly  warned 
of  die  monstrous  audacity  of  Attempting  to  dismember  the 
Russian  empire  1  *  The  world  has  rarely  seen  so  detcst&ble  a 
policy  and  so  mtiichievous  a  justification  I 

A  glance  at  tlic  map  will  show  bow  Kussia  has  pursued  this 
course  in  the  north-west  of  Europe.  It  has  been  one  of  her 
great  objects  to  obtain  a  naval  station  in  the  North  Sea,  which 
mt^lit  be  accessible  at  every  season  of  the  year,  and  mig'ht  enable 
ber  to  maintain  a  fleet  at  all  times  ready  to  threaten  the  coasts  of 
the  Western  Powers.  The  deep  fiords  or  inland  bays  of  Norway 
present  a<lmii'able  harbours  for  the  erection  of  an  arsenal  and  tlie 
construction  of  a  fleet.  She  has  long  determined  upon  Hammer- 
fest,  as  the  point  which  would  best  suit  her  purpose.     Haiing 

Sushed  her  frontiers  so  near  to  the  North  Sea  as  almost  lo  divide 
Torway  into  two,  a  pretest  could  easily  be  found  to  warroni  her 
in  asserting,  if  not  actually  a  treaty  right,  at  least  one  of  iho»e 
specious  claims  which  she  is  at  all  times  so  skilful  in  putting 
forward,  and  so  persevering  in  enforcing,  until  a  weak  neighbour 
ia  wearied  or  bullied  into  compliance.  In  the  case  of  Ham- 
merfesl  Russian  engineers  bad  already  been  employed  to  examine 
the  capabilities  of  the  harbour  for  a  naval  depot,  and  had  com- 
mencetl  a  survey  of  the  surrounding  country,  whilst  the  migra-' 
tion  of  some  Lap  tribes  had  furnished  an  excuse  for  putting  fur- 
ward  territorial  pretensions. 

We  need  scarcely  point  out  tbe  vast  importance  of  frustrating; 
these  designs  of  Russia.  Whilst  her  fleet  is  blocked  up  by  the 
ice  during  the  winter  months,  and  is  confined  at  all  times  withiaJ 
narrow  and  easily  defended  straits,  she  can  never  be  a  great  mari-  ' 
time  power.  If  she  were  once  to  establish  herself  on  the  Ger- 
man Ocean,  she  would  be  a  standing  menace  to  Europe,  and 
would  compel  England  to  maintain  at  all  times  a  fleet  on  tbe 
largest  war  footing.  Her  asceadancy  in  Europe  would  llien 
indeed  be  complete. 

Tbe  treaty  between  the  Allies  and  Sweden  not  only  solemnly 


*  The  policy  of  Rumib  bu  been  sumincd  op  id  enme  well-known  wnlcneviortlie 
national  hUlorian  Karumein :— '  Thu  chBrocler  of  our  rorcign  policy  iieTcr  vnriii. 
We  encloTour  to  be  3!  ptace  with  all;  and  to  make  our  conquests  witliooi  war.L 
always  holding  ourielvtA  an  thi.'  defenwe.     We  do  not  inLfnt  to  the  fiieiidsliip  ot^ 
those  iih-iTC  iatereits  are  not  the  mine  as  our  owd,  anil  we  loes  no  occwion  of 
injuring  them  wttlioul  oitentibly  Tiolutinp  iieatiei.' 
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H  plcilgcs  ttiat  country  not  to  cede  any  territory  to  Russia,  but  it 

H  binds  Frunce  ami  England  to  famish  her  with  efTective  menus  of 

H  resisting  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  Russia  to  acquire  it.     In 

H  whatever  ligiit  Russia  may  think  it  lier  policy  to  view  this  treaty, 

H  it  is  undoubtedly  a  hostile  di'moostrntion  a^inst  Russia.      It  is 

H  however,    believed,  that  there  are  secret  articles  which  connect 

H  Sweden  even  more  closely  with  the  Western  Powers,  and  which 

H  may  eventually  engage  her  in  actual  hostilities.     The  war  must, 

H  however,  take  larper  dimensions,  our  objects  and  policy   must 

H  be  more  clearly  defined  than  they  have  hitherto  been,  before  we 

H  can  fairly  induce  a  weak  power  like  Sweden  to  arm  in  our  cause 

H  and  wantonly  to  esasperate  so  formidable  a  neighbour. 

H  We  have  now  placed  before  our  readers  the  pttsition  of  the 

H  belligerent  powers  at  the  end  of  the  second  year's  campaign,  and 

H  the    terms  of  peace  that    the  allied  governments  believe  them- 

H  selves  ivarrantetl  in  proposing  to  Russia.     It  will  have  been  seen 

H  that  we  do  not  anticipate  the  acceptance  of  those  proposals.     As 

H  yet,  iin  neither  side  have  there  been  successes  suflicicnily  decisive 

H  or  important  to  ensure  a  substantial  peace.     We  have  taken  the 

H  south  siile  of  Sebastopol  and  destroyed  the  Black  Sea  licet,  after 

H  so  long  a  struggle  and  with  so  great  a  loss  that  Russia  is  able  to 

H  point  to  its  prolonged  defence  as  almost  a  victory  gained.     The 

H  north    side  still  defies  our  arms,  and  the    position    of  ihe  op- 

H  posing  forces  is  such  that  it  will  probably  require  another  year's 

H  camj>aign  to    reduce    it,   unless    the     Russian    generals    should 

H  abandon  it  as  a  strategclical  measure,   without  attempting  any 

H  further  resistance.     We  have  achieved  partial  successes  elsewhere, 

H  but,  as  we  have  shown,  they  have  been  more  than  counterbalanced 

H  in  their  results  by  the  fall  of  Kars,  the  destruction  of  a  Turkish 

H  army   in  Asia,  and   the  advantages  thus  aflbrded  to  Russia  in 

H  entering  upon  a  campaign  early  this  year. 

H  Let  it  not  he  supposed  that,  in  making  the  foregoing  remarks, 

H  we  wi.sh  to  undeiTale  our  victory  at  Sebastopol  ;  whatever  may 

H  have  been  the  errors  which  led  to  the  disasters  and  reverses  we 

H  have   unliappily   to  deplore,   those  errors  have  been  amply  re- 

H  deemed  by   the  unparalleled  courage  and   long-suffering  of  our 

H  troops  and  of  those  of  our  allies.  In  spite  of  a  heroic  and 
desperate  resistance,  directed  with  extraordinary  skill,  and  sup- 
ported by  almost  unlimited  resources  in  munitions  of  war  and  in 

H  men,  this  great  stronghold,  which  we  were  unable  to  invest,  has 

H  yielded  lo  our  arms. 

H  Whilst  thus  bearing  testimony  to  the  conduct  of  the  allied 

H  armies,  we  cannot  omit  a  tribute  lo  the  courage  and  fcrlitity  of 

B  resources  displayed  by  our  enemy.     During  nearly  a  year  they 
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havR  been  exposeil  to  aa  almost  continual  bt>mbanliiicnt,  wUich 
their  Gcuerol  lias  well  termed  'iDfernal."  Tliey  liave  home  suf- 
ferino;s  as  great,  if  not  greater,  lliaii  even  iLosc  to  which  we 
have  been  exjiosed.  Kepulsed  in  every  attempt,  allhougb  made 
with  the  utmost  devotion  and  resolution,  to  force  our  lines  and. 
to  interrupt  our  advances,  and  hopeless  of  ultimate  success,  'heyi 
persevered  witliout  flinching  in  a  desperate  defence;  anil,  wheal 
further  resistance  on  the  south  side  was  altogether  inipossiblef 
retreated  in  perfect  order  in  the  very  face  of  their  enemy  by  a 
frail  bridge  thrown  across  a  broad  inlet  of  the  sea — -a  feat  almost 
unexampled  in  the  history  of  war.  Some  of  our  readers  may  have 
seen  photographs  brought  to  this  country  of  the  interior  of  the 
Redan,  the  Malakhoff,  and  other  ivorks  thrown  up  by  the  enemy, 
aince  our  ajtpearancc  before  Sebastopol,  to  defend  the  open  quar- 
ters of  the  city.  These  faithful  representations  cannot  fail  to 
produce  in  us  a  feeling  of  mortiliciition,  somewhat  indeed  akin 
to  humiliation.  They  show  a  skill  and  knowledge,  and  a  power 
of  turning  every  resource  lu  account,  together  with  a  cunsideratioa 
for  the  safety  of  the  men,  which  contrast  strangely  with  our  ill- 
conslructed  and  ill-designed  works.  The  defence  of  Sebastopol 
will  form  an  episode  in  the  milJtaiy  history  of  Russia  to  whic' 
she  will  justly  refer  with  pride. 

It  would  be  OS  unwise  and  impolitic  as  it  would  be  unworthy 
of  our  national  character  to  endeavour  to  conceal  from  ourselves, 
these  facts  when  about  to  renew  the  struggle  and  to  enter  into  the 
third  year's  cnmpaign.     We  have,  we  repeat,  from  the  first  been 
too  much  inclined  lo  underrate  our  enemy,  to  catch  at  the  vaguest 
rumours  of  her  difficulties  and  sufferiuEs,  and  lo  undervalue  the- 
vast  resources  and  inherent  strength  of  Russia  when  engaged  in. 
a  great  naiioual  struggle.     To  this  over-ton tid en ce  we  owe  niore- 
than    one  reverse  and  that  failure  of  complete  success  which 
renders  any  prospect  of  peace  still  almost  hopeless.     We  trust 
thai  there  is  no  likelihood  of  our  falling  into  this  error  a^ain.> 
There  is  tio  cause  whatever  to  be  disheartened.     The  victory  iiJ 
ours  if  we  throw  our  whole  strength  and  energy  into  the  contest. 
If  it  were  to  have  been  more  easily  ochieved,  there  would  have 
been  a  less  urgent  necessity  for  the  war. 

In  entering  upon  the  next  year's  campaign  the  Allied  Go- 
vernmenls  will  have  to  take  into  consideration  two  questions, 
with  which,  as  we  have  seen,  they  have  hitherto  not  dealt,  al- 
Ihoiigb  of  the  uiniost  importance,  viz.  the  pretended  neutrality 
of  Prussia,  and  the  means  of  carrying  on  the  war  against  Russia 
in  Asia 

We  have  already  shown  that  in  consequence  of  the  fucililies 
afiurded  by  her  neighbour  Russia  has  aol  only  beea  able  ta 
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export  the  produce  of  ber  northern  provinces  and  to  receive  in 
return    such    British    and     oilier     Gumpenn    manuraclurea    and j 
colonial    produce    as    she    requires  for  the  consumption  of  her 
population,  but  that  she  has  been  able  to  obtain  arms,  inunitiont 
of  war,  and  other  articles,  the  supply  of  which  is  a  direct  viola- 
tion of  that  neutrality  which   Prussia  affects  to  preserve.     On 
the  other  hand,  the  Prussian  Govemment  has  shown  an  almost, 
open  hostility  lo  the  Western  Powers  by  tliwarting  ibem  in  the' 
smallest  matters   which  might  give  umbrage  to  Russia.     Thej 
position  thus  assumed  by  Prussia  has  undoubtedly  been  <if  great 
advantage  to  her   population,   who   appear  to    have    renounced 
those    generous    qualities  and   that  ardent  lore  of  liberty   and 
national  independence  which  the  German  race  once  boasted,  in 
favour  of  the  tempornry  profits  of  an  extended  transit  trade.     It 
has  been  the  fashion  in  this  country,  ariaini*  fn>m  an  earnest 
desire  to  palliate  the  conduct  of  a  people  for  which  we  hare 
hitherto  felt  a  sincere   respect,   to    separate  the    policy  of    the 
King  from  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  bis  subjects,  but  we  fear  it 
must  be  now  admitted  that  there  are  not  sufficient  grounds  for 
this  distiucdon.    The  King  has  throughout  his  dominions  reieived 
the  most  unequivocal  and  almost  unanimous  demonBlmtions  of 
sympathy  and    encouragement    in    the    course  his   Go\-cmment  i 
has    pursued.      The    Federal    Diet,  sharing  with  him    in  their 
admiration  lor  what  they  are   pleased    to  term   the  '  conservative 
character  of  Russia  as  a  counterbalance  to  the  revolutionary  ten- 
dencies of  the  West,'  and  keeping  only  in  view  the  direct  and  pal- 
pable German  interests  connected  with  the  Eastern  question,  hava 
pursued  the  same  selfish,  short-sighted  policy.    It  will  be  remetn- 
bered  that,  in  declaringlheirconcurrence  in  the  principles  of  the 
four  points  forming  the  basis  of  the  Vienna  negotiations,  they  locjk 
care  to   add  'that  they  especially  appropriated  and  maintained 
the  first  and  second    points  (lliat  is  to  say.  those  for  the  setth 
ment   of   the  questions    relating  to    the   Princijtalities  and  th< 
navigation  of  the  Danube)  as  connected  with  German  interests  ;' 
at  the  same  time,  with   a  want  of  common  sense  and  foresighu 
truly  deplorable,  they  refuse  their  open  and  cordial  sanelion 
support  to  that  interpretation  of  tlie  principle  contained   in  tb« 
third  point,  which  would    be  the  only  security  for  the  permanent 
maintenance  of  those  interests.     To  the  peculiarly  selfish  policy 
which  has  hitherto  influenced  the  German  Powers  and  people  may 
probably  be  added  that  hereditary  jealousy  and   fear  of  Franr'C 
engendered  by  the  aggressive  wars  of  Napoleon,  which   ivould 
lead    them    to    pretcr    the  preponderanre  of   Russia  in  central 
Germany  to  that  of  France — as  if  tliis  great  and  enli'^htencd 
race  cuutd  not   look  forward    to  a   real  national  independence, 
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equally  fren  from  tlic  utulne  interference  and  influenre  of 
either  power.  The  posltJon  thuB  assumed  by  Prussia  and 
tile  Diet  unfortunately  justifies  their  exclusion  from  all  par- 
tidpation  in  negotiations  fur  peace,  and  thus  greatly  diminishes 
— if  it  dues  not  destroy— the  influence  to  which  they  would 
otherwise  bo  justly  entitled  in  the  affairs  of  Europe,  But  we 
fear  that  it  will  require  more  than  the  moral  effects  of  their 
foolish  policv  to  bring  GetniDny  to  a  true  sense  of  duty  iiiw«r«ls 
Europe  and  civilization.  It  is  essentinl  to  the  interests  of  the 
Allit^,  and  to  the  attainment  of  the  objects  of  the  war,  that  this 
state  of  i-eal  hostility,  cloaked  by  a  prclendcd  neutrality,  sbould 
at  once  cease.  If  Prussia,  whether  from  national  consfderalitms 
or  fmtn  sympathy  with  Russia,  be  resolved  not  to  take  any  active 
in  tlie  war,  she  cannot,  at  least,  be  pennitted  to  afford  aid  to 
enemy:  conacquently,  one  of  the  firet  subjects  which  the 
Allies  will  have  to  consider,  in  the  Conferences  about  to  be 
helil  at  Paris,  will  be  the  means  of  enforcing,  nt  the  risk  even 
of  drivinw  Prussia  into  open  hostilities,  a  strict  neutrality,  and  of 
closing  her  ports  and  frontiers  as  an  outlet  to  Russian  trade.  In 
spile  of  the  scruples  of  Mr.  Cohden,  measures  must  be  taken  to 
blockade  lier  ports  in  the  Baltic,  and  to  put  an  end  to  (he  Russian 
transit  trnde,  Prussia  has  hitherto  held  aloof  from  any  direct  par- 
tici]mllon  in  the  war.  If  she  be  now  compelled  to  share  in  its 
sacrifices  and  its  calamities,  it  will  be  owin^  to  the  dishonest  and 
UDsl.t  teg  manlike  condurt  nf  her  Government.  Of  the  result,  not- 
withstanding the  boasted  strength  of  t'le  federative  union,  we  have 
little  doubt.  However  much  we  may  lament  the  disasters  which 
such  a  wtir  would  inevitably  entail  upon  a  German  Protestant 
Power,  in  whose  prosperity  and  independmce  this  country  hns 
ever  felt  a  deep  and  friendly  interest,  we  are  3'et  obliged  to 
remember  that  we  ore  now  bound  up  with  Allies  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  a  great  cause,  and  that  we  are  pledged  to  carry  on  the 
war  with  the  utmost  vigour  against  an  enemy  to  which  Prussia 
openly  affords  encouragement  and  aid. 

With  reganl  to  the  position  of  Austria,  we  need  only  remark 
that  she  is  Ijetter  able  than  ever  to  persevere  in  her  neutrality — 
the  only  policy  by  which  she  can  hope  to  escape  the  disasters 
whicli  war  would  incvilnhlv  entail  upon  her.  However  much, 
therefore,  we  might  desire  lier  active  co-opeiation  against  Russia, 
and  although  we  might  two  years  ago  bare  compelled  her 
to  declnre  in  our  favour,  we  miw  see  less  prospect  than  ever 
of  her  taking  any  share,  at  least  for  some  lime  to  come,  in 
the  contest.  Our  snccesses  may  encourage  her  in  giving  her 
so-cstlcd  'moral  support'  to  our  demands  upon  the  Court  of 
St.  Petersburgh,  but  she  will  go  no  further.     Neither  side  can 
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afford  to  quarrel  with  her.  Russia  bas  no  wish  thai  she  should 
throw  her  great  military  slrensth  inin  the  balance  ia  favuur  of 
the  Allies,  and  the  Allies  caonot  now  provoke  the  hiislilily  of  a 
Power  wliich  is  already  in  [inssession  of  two  Turkish  pruvincci, 
and  has  an  array  of  200,000  men  ready  to  mareh  upon  Constanti- 
nople to  cut  off  their  re[rcat  from  the  Crimea.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  we  are  now  entirely  dependent  upon  her  for  any 
arrangement  with  regard  to  the  Principalities,  and  that  their 
evacuation  is  hopeless  unless  it  agrees  with  her  political  views. 

The  Emperor  of  the  French  has  already  forcibly  expressed  his 
sentiments,  in  which  this  country  heartily  concurs,  with  regard 
to  the  neiftralily  of  the  German  Slates,  and  the  impossibility  of 
their  persistence  In  this  policy  as  soon  as  the  strujigle  assumes 
an  European  character.  Should  the  war  either  during  the  prc~ 
sent  year  or  hereafter  extend  to  tlie  centre  of  Europe,  and  lead 
to  an  appeal  to  naltonalilies  and  to  the  results  to  which  such 
H  contest  must  inevitably  give  rise,  it  will  he  entirely  owing  to 
the  policy  which  the  German  Powers  and  Austria  have  hitherto 
pursued.  They  will  have  to  pay  the  penalty  which  history 
teaclit's  us  has  ever  been  inilicled  upon  those  nations  which  have 
not  had  the  wisdom  or  the  courage  to  throw  the  weight  of  their' 
strength  and  influence  lioldly  into  the  scale  when  railed  upon  to 
engage  in  a  war  of  princijilcs,  and  in  a  struggle  affecting,  hoHcver 
remotely,  their  own  independence. 

A  question  upon  which  me  have  already  touched — the  successful 
advance  of  Russia  in  the  Asiatic  provinccsof  Turkev^isof  noless 
importance  tlian  the  position  of  Prussia  and  the  German  Powers. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  obstacles  which  have  lutherto  stood  ia 
the  way  of  a  military  expedition  on  the  part  of  England  into  Asia 
Minor,  they  must  now  be  overcome.  The  inOuence  and  successes 
of  Russia  in  Asia  tan  no  longer  be  treated  by  the  most  prejudiced 
as  a  mere  English  question.  We  have  pointed  out  the  vast  and  iu" 
deed  essential  importance  to  Russia  of  territorial  acquisitions  in 
the  East,  as  the  only  counterbalance  to  any  success  of  the  Allies 
in  the  West.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  England  and  France 
should  come  to  an  immediate  understanding  as  to  the  meanK 
of  preventinjj  any  further  progress  of  Russia  in  that  direction, 
and  of  remedying  the  evil  which  has  already  occurred.  We 
have  little  doubt  that  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  efTecting  this 
object  will  form  one  of  the  principal  subjects  of  the  conferences 
to  be  held  at  Paris,  when  it  will  be  determined  to  which  nation 
shall  be  assigned  the  duly  of  meeting  the  enemy  in  those 
regions.  We  c^n  scarcely  doubl  that  we  shall  be  called  upon  to 
undertake  it,  and  that,  whilst  the  French  continue  the  conti'st, 
and  undertake  new  ejipedilions  against  the  enemy  in  Eurojie,  the 
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aimy  will  be  transferretl  in  great  part,  if  not  eniirelj-,  to 
the  Asiatic  shores  of  the  Black  Sea.  Sucli  a  distribution  and  divi- 
sion of  the  power  ot  the  Allies  we  tieem  on  many  accounts  to  be 
highly  important  and  necessary,  not  only  with  reference  to  the 
immediate  objects  in  view,  but  to  the  success  of  any  future  ope- 
rations io  whatever  part  of  the  world  they  may  be  pursued.  A 
divided  command  has  biiberto  been  a  s<Jiirce  of  undoubted  dia- 
aslers,  and  has  materially  interfered  with  the  perfect  success  of 
our  arms,  whilst  it  has  contributed  in  no  slight  degree  Io  injure 
most  seriously  our  military  reputation. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten  lliat  we  shall  have  to  com- 
mence the  war  in  Asia  under  very  great  disadvantages.  If  twa 
years  ago  we  had  taken  measures  either  to  strengthen  the  Turkish 
army  in  Armenia  or  to  prepare  for  operations  which  we  ought  to 
have  foreseen  would  have  been  souner  or  later  inevJtJible,  we 
should  ni)t  now  be  compelled  to  enter  upon  a  campaign  to  res- 
cue the  Turkish  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  but  we  should  have 
been  tn  a  jKisitJon  to  advance  boldly  into  the  enemy's  territory 
with  every  chance  of  a  speedy  and  brilliant  result.  We  have  by 
our  unpardonable  negligence,  and  the  utter  incompetency  of  our 
rulers,  enabletl  Russia  to  occupy  the  great  plateau  of  Armenia, 
and  to  gain  possession  of  the  passes  which  lead  to  it,  whether  from 
the  south  or  from  llie  north.  Her  Cossacks  have  appeared  at  the 
gates  uf  Erzeroom.  She  holds  Van,  and  can  consequently  com- 
mand the  whole  of  the  Christian  population  of  Armenia.  We 
are  even  assured  that  Russian  detachments  have  already  been 
pushed  OS  far  as  Moosh,  on  the  high  road  into  the  low  country  uf 
Assyria  and  Mesopotamia.  It  now  only  remains  fur  her  to  seize 
the  great  roads  which  lead  to  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea, 
and  she  will  possess  an  almost  impregnable  position.  As  the 
severities  of  a  winter  season  did  not  impede  the  operations  of 
Prince  Faskiewitch,  it  is  not  probable  that  they  will  interrupt  an 
enterprise  of  such  vast  importance  to  Russia  as  the  complete 
conquest  of  Armenia,  and  the  securing  the  means  of  access  to  it. 
There  are  no  military  roads  whatever  between  the  coast  and  the 
interiur.  The  passes  are  etjually  few  and  difficult.  From  Butoun 
to  Trebiitnnd  tliere  are  none  which  permit  of  the  passage  of  an 
army.  That  leading  from  Batoun  into  the  interior  is  not  only 
difficult,  but  we  believe  impracticable.  The  three  caravan  tracks 
from  Trebizond  to  P.ncemiiin  arc  carried  over  lofiy  mountains  or 
through  narrow  and  difficult  ravines,  which  could  lie  held  by  a 
mere  handful  of  men,'     There  are  no  passes  between  Trebjaond 

*  A  drtcriplion  of  (he  Hi^hlanJe  of  Anocnia  and  of  Ibe  punt  lending  to  (hem 
from  Mf-opiiiBniiu  unil  the  Sen  will  he  found  in  Lsjoni't  Nineveh  Biuf  Dsbylon 
■.nil  in  Mr.  Curion's  accouDl  of  his  Kiidencc  at  Eneroonu 
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and  Samsoua,  ns  for  as  we  are  awaic,  which  are  prarlicnble  to 
beaals  of  burden,  and  consequently  nvailnble  for  trorjps.  To 
the  west  Armenia  is  (Icfendcd  by  mnuntains  no  less  lofly  and 
difficult  of  passage  than  tbitse  to  the  north.  To  the  simtti  ihrre 
are  but  Iwo  or  three  caravan  tracks,  leading  through  <lefp  and 
narrow  mountain  ^rges  into  the  plains  and  valleja  of  Meso- 
potamia. If  it  bo  Inic  that  Russian  Ironps  have  already  ad- 
vnncetl  as  far  as  Moosh,  these  lines  of  communication  will  soon 
he  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  and  will  he  rendered  impassable 
to  an  army  marching  from  tlie  suuthwaril. 

Russia,  having  thus  secured  this  portion  of  Asiatic  Turliey, 
can  now  either  hold  the  plateau  containing  the  ricli  an<]  im- 
portant provinces  of  Kars,  Van,  Moosh,  and  Erzeroom,  with  the 
other  districts  which  form  the  ancient  kinsilnm  of  Armenia,  or 
she  can  take  ndi'antage  of  htr  almost  im|irei;nahlc  posiiion  In 
descend  the  banks  of  the  Kuphrates  and  Tigris,  nnil  tlius  to 
threaten  Mesopotamia  and  Baj^hdad.  There  is  nothing  to  render 
such  an  enterprise  impossihle  to  a  daring-  anil  able  ceneral,  and 
its  incalculable  advantages  to  Russia  may  lead  to  its  attempt. 
Those  provinces  arc  without  traoiia  for  their  defence.  Tbey 
have  no  fortified  cities  of  any  strength.  Their  populations  are 
disaffi-cted,  and  probably  neither  could  nor  would  oppose  any 
considerable  resistance.  Tliey  ai-e  rich  in  corn  am!  the  neces- 
sary supplies  for  an  array,  and  every  successful  i.'on(|Ucr«v  who 
has  hitherto  invaded  lliem  has  depended  entirely  upon  their 
produce  and  resources  for  the  support  of  his  followers.  The 
winter  will  be  emploved  in  collecting  the  materials  and  means 
for  such  an  undertaking-,  and  in  preparing  the  inhabitants  for 
its  esecution.  In  case  of  check  or  defeat  the  Russian  forces  can 
fall  back  upon  the  Armenian  highlands,  through  the  parses  of 
the  Taurus,  which  will  be  rendered  impassable  to  an  kih.inciag 
or  pursuing  army. 

Such  then  is  the  position  of  Russia — no  less  threatt^ning  to 
Turkey  and  to  English  interests  than  it  is  to  the  cause  itself  of  the 
Allies.  It  is  distressing  to  rellect  howallttle  foresight  nr  prudence 
nnight  have  prevented  a  loss  of  territory  and  influence,  which  we 
shall  now  have  to  regain  by  a  fearful  sacrifice  of  life  and  treasure. 

It  now  remains  to  be  considered  how  our  troops  tan  imdertake 
a  campaign  against  Russian  Asia  with  the  fairest  chances  of 
success.  It  would  undoubtedly  be  a  great  advantage  to  our  future 
operations,  if  Omar  Pasha  could  succeed  in  crossing  at  once 
the  passes  from  the  Blafk  Sea  to  Erzeroom,  and  ctmld  thai 
save  that  place  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Sup- 
posing Russia  to  be  in  possession  of  Er/eroom  and  the  passes 
by  the  spring,   it    is  more    than  doubtful  whether   an   attempt 
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could  then  be  made  to  enter  Armenia  and  to  cany  on  tfae  war 
in  those  provincea.  Even,  however,  if  we  could  penetrate  to 
Erzeroom  in  spite  of  the  enemy,  or  even  if  Omar  Pasha  should 
succeed  in  reaching  it,  we  muat  remember  that  a  slronghold 
fortifieil  by  British  skill,  and  rendered  alill  stronger  by  addi- 
tional works  raised  during  the  winter,  would  be  in  tlie  bonds  u£ 
the  enemy  and  wonld  require  for  its  reduction  a  long  and  nrduous 
siege,  whilst  tbe  Russians  might  be  overrunning  the  proi'incea  to 
the  south.  An  expedition  undertaken  by  the  troops  of  the  East 
India  Company  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  would  have  very  con- 
siderable, though  not  insurmountable  difficulties  to  contend  with  la 
attempting  even  to  reach  the  sent  of  war.  Moreover  the  distance 
of  the  inarch  would  be  so  great,  the  season  for  an  expedition 
through  the  burning  plains  of  Assyria  and  Mesopotamia  is  so 
rapidly  passing  away,  and  our  own  counsels  are  marked  V>y  so 
much  indecision  and  so  great  a  want  of  energy,  that  the  possi- 
bility of  attempting  on  that  side  any  effective  diversion  during 
the  present  year  need  scarcely  l>e  taken  into  consideration.  Such 
an  expedition  would  have  required  the  foresight  of  a  wise  povern- 
menl  and  the  energies  of  a  great  commander.  We  have  to  deal 
with  men  who  think  that  stalesmonship  and  military  genius  cut)" 
sisl  not  in  forestalling  ditlirulties  and  disasters,  but  in  finding  some 
expedient,  however  miserable,  to  escape  from  them  when  they 
occur.  An  Indian  army  might,  it  is  said,  be  marched  through 
Persia;  bat  has  out  policy  in  Persia  been  so  conducted  that  we 
can  hope  for  her  assistance,  or  that  we  can  <:a11  upon  her  to  forfeit 
her  neutrality  in  our  favour  'i  Unquestionably  not,  A  silly 
qnarrel  has  a;ratn  iniemipted  our  good  understanding  nilh  the 
Shah,  and  even  if  adjusted,  will  have  ailded  to  those  acrimonious 
feelings  which  have  unfortimately  embittered  for  some  time, 
through  neglect  and  mismanagement,  our  relations  ivith  that 
Power.  The  fall  of  Kars  will  have  confirmed  the  government 
of  the  Shah  in  its  dread  of  the  power  of  liussia,  and  we  have 
little  doubt  that  means  r,*ill  be  taken,  throus^h  the  Persian  em- 
bassy now  at  St,  Petersburg,  to  bring  Persia  entirely  into  her 
interests.  We  cannot,  therefore,  hope  to  receive  that  friendly 
aid  from  Persia  which  could  alone  render  a  military  expedition, 
through  her  provinces,  one  of  safe  or  easy  acrumpHshmc  itt. 

There  may  indeed  he  reason  to  fear  that  Persia  may  afford  ma- 
terial aid  to  our  encmv,  if  she  shimid  not  even  openly  detlare 
against  us.  The  recent  change  of  rulers  in  Herat  is  believed  by 
some  to  be  the  result  of  Persian  intrigue,  whilst  the  new  chief 
of  that  place  is  stated  not  only  to  lie  devoted  hi  Persian  interests, 
hut  111  have  declared  htmself  tributary  to  the  Sliali.  We  are 
so  ill  able   to  obtain  tKCurate  and  trustworthy  injormation  as  to 
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tlie  events  whicd  occur  in  those  remote  regions  of  Asia,  that  wc 
are  not  as  yet  in  a  position  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  truth  of 
these  statements.  If  the  revolution  wliich  has  lakcn  place  in 
this  impiiTtant  frontier  city  should  have  been  produced  by  one 
of  those  intrigues  so  common  in  Eastern  courts,  it  may  be  of  little 
consequence  as  bearing  upon  our  relations  with  Central  Asia, 
or  on  the  war.  But  should  it  be  the  result  uf  an  understanding 
between  Persia  and  Russia,  and  be  merely  llie  prelude  to  a. 
further  advance  by  either  of  those  powers,  the  consequences  can 
scarcely  be  foreseen.  It  is  deeply  to  l»e  regretted  that  at  a 
time  so  critical,  when  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  thiit  nur 
Government  should  have  the  fullest  luformaiiun  as  to  what  is 
passing  both  in  Persia  and  Central  Asia,  and  should  be  able  to 
exercise  all  the  influence  possible  at  the  court  of  the  Siiab,  the 
interests  of  Great  Britain  in  thai  quarter  sliould  be  enlnisted  to 
a  gentleman  of  undoubted  abilities,  but  of  no  experience  or 
knowledge  of  Persian  aflairs,  nor  of  tlje  politics  of  Centra)  Asia, 
whilst  so  distinguished  an  officer  as  Colonel  Rawlinson,  espe- 
cially qualified  for  the  post  of  minister  at  Telieran,  by  a  long  resi- 
dence in  Persia,  by  great  personal  influence,  by  his  liaving  been 
officially  employed  both  in  Alfghauistan  and  Turkish  Arabia 
during  most  critical  events,  and  bj*bis  perfect  acquaintance  with 
the  languages  of  the  East,  is  left  unemployeil  in  this  country. 

From  the  preceding  remarks  it  will  be  seen  how  slight  hope  we 
entertain  of  any  material  assistance  from  our  Indian  army,  during 
this  year,  in  prosecuting  tlie  war  in  Asia,  although  it  is  probable 
that  steps  may  be  taken,  by  landing  forces  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  to 
prepare  for  another  year's  cainjiaign.  Not  that  much  could  not 
be  even  yet  effected  by  an  energetic  and  prudent  policy,  by 
one  man  in  power  who  understood  the  question,  could  appre- 
ciate our  resources,  and  was  nrquainied  with  the  condition  of 
Asia.  But  as  wo  have  Mr.  Vernon  Smith  still  at  the  Board  of 
Ciinlrol,  and  there  is  no  prospect  of  a  cliange  in  the  policy  ol  the 
Government,  we  cannot  hojie  for  any  successful  cbetfk  to  the 
advance  of  Kussia  on  the  side  of  Southern  Turkey, 

There  remain  a  campaign  in  Georgia,  and  such  operations  in 
the  Caucasus  us  would  compel  Russia  to  abandon  Kars  and 
Armenia  in  order  to  defend  her  own  provinces,  and  to  secure 
the  safety  of  her  own  army.  It  lias  been  somewhat  the  fashion 
to  speak  of  an  invasion  of  Georgia  as  a  matter  uf  easy  ac- 
complishment, and  of  the  sympathy  and  support  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, and  of  those  of  Mingrelia  and  Imerilia,  as  a  certain  element 
of  success.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  two  years  ago,  it 
is  very  doubtful  whether  the  facilities  which  then  existed  will 
now  be  found.     Russia  lias  had  ample  leisure  tu  prepare  herself 
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fnr  ilefencc.  iind  our  experience  lias  aliown  (is  llial  she  lins  been 
nblc  to  avail  Iierself  of  her  resources  aiid  her  opportunities,  in 
whatever  part  of  tier  vast  territories,  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Pacific, 
she  has  been  cxp'iseil  to  attack.  Tlie  fall  of  Kars  will  have 
made  a  ileep  impression  upon  the  population  of  those  pro- 
vinces, nnd  lias  assisted  Russia  in  J'ri^htening  or  conciliating 
those  upon  which  we  might  have  relied  for  support.  We  have  to 
a  certain  extent  aided  her  in  her  endeavours,  by  our  own  mis- 
tniuiagcment  and  neglect.  By  employing  Turkish  troops  alone  in 
the  invasion  of  the  Christian  Provinces  of  the  Caucasus  we  have 
confirmed  the  suspicion,  which  Russia  has  so  well  known  how  to 
raise  and  encourapie,  that  they  are  to  he  placed  again  uniler  Mosul- 
man  domination.  We  have  not  made  a  single  demonstration  nor 
have  we  given  a  single  pledge  which  might  induce  them  to 
believe  that  they  were  to  he  preserved  from  religious  persecution 
hereafter,  or  that  their  nationality  should  henceforth  be  respected. 
It  has  been  shown  bv  a  traveller  not  unacquainted  with  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  Caucasus,  ttjal  so  far  from  having  as  jet  succeeded 
in  excitinjz  sympathy  for  our  cause  amongst  the  various  tribes, 
we  have  hitherto  only  encouraged  distrust,  if  not  hostility,  by 
invariably  employing  Musulman  troops  where  Christians  should 
have  been  sent,  nnd  Christians  where  the  presence  of  Musul- 
mans  would  have  secured  our  objects."  Having  neglected  to 
avail  ourselves  of  tlie  Circassians  at  a  time  when  their  coope- 
ration would  have  been  useful  to  us,  and  when,  by  judicious 
operations  at  sea.  we  might  have  secured  as  prisoners  of  war 
every  Russian  garrison  on  the  Circassian  coast  without  any  loss 
whatever,  we  expect  them,  now  that  their  country  is  liberated 
from  their  oppressors,  to  unite  with  us  in  an  aggressive  war  upon 
Russia,  lo  cross  their  boundaries  and  to  furnish  contingents  to 
our  army.  Any  man  acquainted  with  the  character  and  babils  of 
Asiatic  tribes  would  have  known  that  this  was  a  hopeless  expec- 
tation. The  Circassians  hav  succeeded  in  their  immediate 
object,  the  expulsion  of  the  Russians  from  ibeir  coasts,  and  they 
have  nut  that  enlightened  appreciation  of  true  policy  and  that  fore- 
sight which  appear  to  be  equally  wanting  to  some  of  the  more  civi- 
lized slates  of  Kurope,  which  might  lead  them  to  understand  that 
the  best  mode  of  securing  their  future  Independence,  and  pre- 
venting a  return  of  their  enemy,  would  be  by  aiding  the  Western 
Powers  to  destroy  or  to  curtail  altogether  Russian  ascendancy  in 
the  Caucasus.    As  to  Shamyl  and  bis  warlike  tribes  of  Dagliistan, 

"  The  TranstBocMisn  ProTlDces  the  prrpcr  Field  of  OpemlioB  for  a  Christian 
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it  is  doubirul  whether  we  can  bopc  for  any  assistance  from  them. 
There  are,  indeed,  strong  grounds  of  suspiciiiD  that  the  Ilussiao 
Government  has  succeeded  id  making  such  terms  with  tbnt  chief 
as  ivill  ensure  his  neutrality  if  not  his  support  during  the  war, 
Ncvt-rtlieless  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  with  proper 
Dianngement  and  with  due  precaution  the  Caucasian  provineet 
afibrd  the  best  field  fur  operations  to  counteract  and  check  the 
proKf^ss  of  Russia  in  Asia  Minor,  witilst  at  the  same  time  anj 
decided  success  in  tliat  quarter  might  serlausly  endanger  the 
power  of  the  Czar  in  Central  Asia.  But  at  the  same  time  we 
must  not  underrate  the  difficulties  with  which  we  shall  have  to 
contend,  and  which  will  only  be  increased  by  delay. 

We  fear  that  our  means  of  transport  for  an  army  taking  the 
I  field  are  atiU  very  defective,  notwitlistandini;  the  urgent  repre- 
'  sentadons  which  have  been  made  to  the  Government  on  the 
fubject  and  the  fatal  results  of  this  want  last  year.  Unless 
we  have  ample  land  transport  it  will  be  useless  to  imdertake  a 
campaign  in  the  Caucasus  ;  not,  however,  that  we  are  inclined  to 
agree  in  the  preposterous  notion,  which  we  can  scarcely  believe 
to  be  really  entertained  by  our  military  authorities,  tbat  it  will 
require  a  camp  folluning  and  beasts  of  burden  equal  to  the 
number  of  our  combatants  I 

It  is  fervently  to  be  hoped  tbat  the  urgency  and  absolute  neces- 
sity of  checking  the  progress  of  Russia  in  Asia  will  be  so  evi<lent 
to  the  country  thot  the  Government  will  at  length  be  driven 
into  taking  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  effect  this  object, 
as  it  has  been  driven  by  the  stem  espression  of  the  popular  will 
to  undertake  almost  every  energetic  and  decisive  measure  since 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war. 

We  have  purposely  avoided  any  allusion  to  those  operations 
in  the  Baltic  which  must  form  an  essential  portion  of  this  year's 
campaign  In  the  north.  The  ill  success  of  our  expeditions  into 
tbat  sea  during  the  two  last  years  has  much  shaicn  the  con- 
fidence of  tlie  country  in  our  naval  resources,  yet  the  large  addi- 
tion which  has  at  length  been  made  to  our  fleet  of  vessels  of 
liglit  draught,  of  gunboats  and  Hoatixtg  batteries,  leads  to  some 
liope  that  as  soon  as  the  season  again  permits  of  access  to  the 
Gulf  of  Finland  we  shall  be  able  to  inflict  serious  damaf>;e  upcm 
the  enemy,  and  to  destroy  his  principal  strongholds.  It  must, 
however,  be  always  home  in  mind  that  the  mere  bombardment 
of  a  fortress,  and  the  destruction  of  magazines  and  arsenals,  how- 
ever  vast  and  important,  will  not  strike  such  a  blow  upon  Russia 
as  will  compel  her  to  yield  to  our  demands,  unless  followed 
up  by  further  operations  on  land.     The  loss  may  be  enormous, 

but 


but  it  will  not  be  irreparable.  It  ii  not  by  isolated  attacks  and 
b_v  llie  mere  destruction  of  lliat  which  money  aod  induslrv  can 
replace  tliat  a  great  empire  like  Russia  will  be  brimgLt  lo 
renounce  her  ancient  policy  or  lo  make  real  conceu&iuns  and 
restitution  for  the  wrongs  she  has  dune. 

Such,  then,  are  the  present  resujls  and  prospects  of  the  war. 
Although  wi;  may  look  back  with  satisfaction  to  many  tilings,  we 
have  still  much  to  deplore  in  the  past,  and  grave  cause  for 
anxiety  in  the  future.  That  the  war  will  continue,  and  assume 
far  greater  dimensions  than  it  has  hitherto  done,  we  can  have 
little  douht.  We  are  equally  persuaded  that  the  country  will  not 
tolerate  any  ministry  which  is  not  prepared  lo  prosecute  it  with 
vigour,  and  for  adequate  objects.  It  is  only  by  yielding  to  the 
unanimous  feeling  of  the  nation  that  an  administration,  in  itself 
one  of  the  weakest  and  most  incompetent  England  has  ever  seen, 
is  able  to  retain  the  conduct  of  public  aRairg.  But  unfortunately 
from  such  a  government  we  can  scarcely  expect  any  of  those 
efficient  measures  which  alone  will  enable  us  to  take  our  share 
in  this  great  contest  with  an  honour  and  success  worlhv  of  the 
nalion.  We  may  aid  our  allies  by  the  indomitable  courage  of 
our  soldiers  and  the  vast  extent  of  our  material  resources,  but 
at  the  same  time  we  bring  discredit  upon  ourselves  by  the  in- 
feriority of  the  position  we  have  assumed.  At  the  end  of  two 
years'  war  there  is  still  no  man  to  whom  the  country  can  look 
with  confidence  to  restore  ber  military  fame  and  to  wield  her 
vast  naval  power.  We  can  turn,  it  is  true,  to  the  deeds  of  our 
soldiers  and  regimental  officers  as  some  balm  to  our  wounded 
national  pride  ;  but  as  we  have  heard  it  stated  by  a  high  and 
impartial  authority,  who  has  had  every  opportunity  at  home  and 
abroad  of  forming  an  opinion,  we  have,  with  the  best  soldiers  in 
the  world,  the  worst  administrators.  Wealth  and  men  have  both 
been  recklessly  squandered  ;  we  have  obtained  inferior  results 
at  a  stupendous  cost.  Everything  is  still  w  ithin  our  grasp  ;  but 
while  we  jwinl  with  exultation  to  our  great  array  of  sliips  and 
gunltuats,  to  our  preparations  for  the  next  campaign,  and  to  the 
heap  of  provisions  and  clothing  which,  now  that  tiiey  are  scarcely 
needed,  encumber  our  camp,  let  not  the  country  forget  that  some- 
thing more  is  required  to  restore  our  national  character  to  its  full 
and  rightful  height.  It  is  for  that  we  must  now  contend  as 
much  .IS  for  the  independence  of  Turkey  and  the  freedom  of 
Europe, 
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Art.  I. — I.  Memorials  of  the  B<ujQt  Family,     Pri?olely  prinled. 

1824. 
1 2.  Stemmata  Sliirleiana;  or  (be  Aiinah  of  the  Shirley  Family. 
1841. 

3,  Miftories  of  NohJe  Britinh  Fiimtlies,  tvith  Binyraphical  Noticei 
of  the  must  distinffui.s/ml  in  each.  Illustrated  hy  Armorial 
Bearings,  Portraits,  &f.     Vol.  2inl.      1S4(J. 

4.  Lives  of  the  Lintisat/s.     Bj  ]_ord  Lindsay.     1849. 

TH  E  rc-action  in  favonr  of  wh.it  may  he  called  the  literature  of 
feuUnlisiD,  whith  has  been  goinr;  on  ever  since  the  publlca- 
tioo  of  'Percy's  Reliques,'  has  as  yet  done  but  little  tuwards 
supplying:  us  with  good  histories  of  private  families.  We  have 
had  ballads,  diaries,  collections  of  papers  almost  innumerable. 
The  invaluable  writings  of  Scott  have  everywhere  made  the 
ancient  life  of  Europe  far  more  intelligible  to  us,  and  more 
affectionately  regarded  by  ns,  than  it  was  a  hundred  years  af^o. 
Indeed  there  was  need  of  some  such  influence,  after  the  prcilomi- 
tiant  tone  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  worldly  wits  of  that 
period,  though  they  had,  among  their  unquestionable  merits,  much 
good  sense  and  good  nature,  seem  to  have  lost  both  wlien  they 
meddled  with  their  own  ancestors.  If  they  wanted  an  heroic 
example,  they  were  willing  enough  to  go  to  Plutarch;  but  they 
thought,  with  Gray,  that  the  age  of  Froissart  was  '  barbarous, 
Voltaire  treated  the  Crusaders  as  knaves  and  madmen.  Horace 
Walpole  sneered  at  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  Lord  Cheslerfielil,  for- 
getful of  the  saying  of  that  maternal  grandfather.  Lord  Halifax, 
from  whom  he  derived  so  much  of  his  peculiar  wit,  tlial  '  the 
contempt  of  scutcheons  ts  as  much  a  disease  in  this  age  as 
the  over-valuing  them  was  in  former  times' — delighted  in  ridi- 
culing ]>etligree  and  heralds.  One  of  his  cleverest  essays  ill 
the  IVorld  was  against  birth.  He  hung  up  two  portraits,  '  Adam 
de  Stanhope '  and  '  Eve  de  Sianliopc,'  among  his  ancestors. 
And  lie  said,  with  a  groat  deal  of  humour,  to  a  herald  of  that 
time,  '  Vou  foolish  man,  yon  don't  uivierstand  your  own  foolish 
business  !'  Voltaire,  Walpole,  and  Chesterfield  represent  thou- 
sands of  inferior  minds ;  and  this  way  of  talking  on  such 
H  subjects  was  long  a  predominant  fashion.  The  higher  class  of 
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wits  bave  now  given  up  ridiculing  thi?  traditions  of  Europe, 
though  the  taste  for  joking  on  the  olil  test  'Stemmata  quid 
faciunt?'  is  still  prevalent  nmong  those  Cockneys  who  fancy  that 
a  sentiment  which  has  survived  the  ridicule  of  Juvcaal  is  likely 
to  fail  before  the  wags  of  the  nineteenth  century  !  I'eople  are 
more  ready,  however,  in  spite  of  these  deriders,  to  inquire  what 
good  family  histories  we  |>ossess  than  they  were  some  time 
ago;  partly  because  of  the  taste  for  atiliqoilies  diffused  by  Scott 
and  others,  partly  because  the  feeling  against  such  studies  was 
carried  so  much  too  far,  and  partly  because,  after  some  generations 
of  experience,  we  begin  to  see  that  our  modem  men  are  not  so 
superior  to  the  ancient  gentlemen  as  they  often  loudly  proclaim 
themselves  to  be. 

The  uses  of  good  family  histories  are  many  and  various.  In 
the  first  place,  they  arc  excellent  illustrations  of  general  history, 
inasmuch  as  the  history  of  a  few  families  of  a  certain  rank  is  the 
history  of  their  whole  times.  Then  they  embody  a  vast  uumbcr 
of  those  personal  details  and  bits  of  local  colour  which  help  the 
narrator  to  describe  an  age,  and  the  reader  to  feel  as  if  he  had 
lived  in  it.  They  have  a  human,  a  tender,  and  a  personal  interest. 
Their  p()etic  value  is  not  to  be  forKC)tien  ;  that  by  which  they 
enable  us  to  trace  character  from  generation  to  generation,  and 
touch  the  mind  with  ndniiralion  or  awe  as  it  watches  the  conduct 
of  a  high  race  in  the  varying  events  of  successive  ages.  To  the 
families  themselves  such  histories  are  of  the  highest  importance, 
and  by  them  they  ought  to  be  treasured  as  were  by  the  old  Romans 
those  laudationes,  some  of  which  were  cstant  in  Cicero's  time, 
»nd  were  used  at  family  funerals,  and  which  thev  prescned  'ad 
memoriam  laudum  domestirarum  et  ad  ilUistrandam  nobilitatem 
auam,'  Tliat  robust  people,  we  need  scarcely  say,  set  the  highest 
store  on  family  traditions  ;  and  when  they  yielded  their  political 
liberty  at  last,  the  truth  of  these  tratUtions  asserted  itself — for  the 
greatest  man  tlic  change  produced  came  of  one  of  their  oldest 
houses.  It  is  as  well  to  remember  this  by  no  means  irrelevant 
fact;  since  we  cannot  for  an  instant  admit  the  justice  of  the 
vulgar  prejudice  that  such  fundamental  truths  as  that  of  race  can 
cease  to  he  true  because  the  conditions  under  which  they  eshibit 
themselves  arc  changed.  And  we  say  so  in  limine,  thai  we  may 
vindicate  our  subject  from  the  suspicion  of  being  merely  of  anti- 
quarian curiosity. 

In  former  days,  it  was  the  custom  in  most  families  to  keep  a 
kind  of  register,  wherein  the  hewl  of  the  house  entered  from  lime 
to  time  such  notes  respecting  its  members  as  seemed  good  to  him. 
Fine,  quaint,  pious  old  doeumenls  they  were,  and  as  different  in 
moral  as  in  physical  colour  from  the  more  business-like  records 
which  now  stand  in  their  stcail.  Tbnr  object  especially  was  to 
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keep  the  rising  generation  in  mind  of  the  virtues  of  their  pro- 
geniturs,  and  to  teach  the  heir  to  avoid,  above  all,  bccomiRg  lobe* 
tfeiifris,  one  of  the  greatest  curses  that  can  befal  a  man,  as  Sir 
Phill]!  SiUoey's  father  observe*  to  him.  To  l>e  sure,  iilerary  merit 
was  not  a  cbaTacteritlic  of  these  works.  If  lliey  soared  above 
l)eing  registers,  it  was  usually  at  the  risk  of  the  gravity  of  remote 
descendants.  Our  early  genealogical  and  heraldic  literatnre  is 
perhaps  the  must  curious  we  possess.  '  Here  endetli,'  says 
Caxtun,  commending  to  the  reader  a  book  of  a  similar  class  in 
1484,  'tlie  book  of  the  Onire  of  Chiralry,  which  book  is 
translated  out  of  French  into  English,  at  a  request  of  a  geniyl  and 
noble  esquire,  by  me  William  Cailon.'  .  .  ,  ,  'Which  book  is 
not  requisite  lo  every  common  man  In  have,  but  to  noble  gemtyl- 
men.'  In  the  'Boke  of  St.  Alban's,'  two  years  later,  we  are 
informed  that  Japhet  was  a  gentleman,  but  that  Cain  and  Ham 
were  churls,  and  that  the  Virgin  Mary  was  ii  princess  of  coat- 
armnur.  One  principal  object  of  such  treatises  was  to  leach  the 
reader  how  a  'perfit  gentylman'  might  be  known  from  an 
'  imperfect  clown.'  Indeed  old  Sir  John  Feme,  the  author  of  the 
'Blazon  of  Genirie '  (158G),  hurls  defiance  at  an  imaginary 
*  churl '  on  his  very  title-page,  by  descril}ing  his  work  as  *  com- 
piled by  John  Feme,  gentleman,  for  the  instruction  of  all  gentle- 
men  bearers  of  arms — whom,  and  none  other,  tliis  work  con- 
ccmctli.'  A  number  of '  privileges  of  the  gentry ' — unknown,  of 
course,  to  the  law  of  the  l.ind — arc  usually  strung  together  in 
old  heraldic  books,  along  with  facts  about  linns  at  which  the 
Zoological  Society  would  burst  with  laughler,  and  trailitions 
about  the  assumption  of  shields  which  would  cause  merriment  in 
Hanwell.  No  wonder  that  a  similar  oddity  extends  itself  to  early 
liunily  histories,  such  as  in  time  tsme  to  be  written  at  formal 
length,  instead  of  the  mere  registers  in  question.  No  wonder 
that  a  thorough-going  ancient — for  l/ie  'ancients'  are  modern  in 
tone  compared  with  these  genealogical  men — loved  lo  begin  with 
the  patriarchs  ;  while  Urquliart  of  Cromartie  carried  off  the  palm 
by  fairly  deducing  his  lineage  from  Adam  without  a  bn^ak,  in 
that  '  Promptuary  of  Time '  which  still,  we  believe,  fetches  some 
three  guineas  at  sales  as  a  curiosity.  The  Emperor  Maximilian 
once  took  a.  turn  in  a  similar  direction,  and  had  a  mania  for  being 
traced  to  Noah.  Sages  reasoned,  and  counsellors  cuai:od  in  vain, 
till  the  cure  came  from  bis  took,  who  was  also  no  common  buf- 
foon. '  As  it  is,'  said  that  functionary,  '  I  reverence  you  as  a 
kind  of  god  ;  but  if  you  insist  on  being  derived  from  Xuab,  I 
must  hail  your  majesty  as  a  cousin.' 

A  good  old    family  history  invariably  begins  with  ■  bmilv 
le^nd.     Like  nations,  famUies  have  their  mythical  period.     The 
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first  man  of  the  line  is  generally  tlie  mythical  personage.  Some- 
times he  is  a  gigantic  reflection  of  the  descendant,  like  the 
Spectre  of  the  Brocken — a  king,  or  a  demigotl,  or  a  wizard, 
Somellmcs  the  same  love  of  wonder  takes  just  ihe  opposite  Inrn  ; 
and  he  is  a  poor  reaper  or  a  foresier,  rnised  to  wealth  and  fame 
by  an  act  of  romantic  hproism.  Take  the  '  History  of  ihe  Houses 
of  Douglas  and  Anaus,'  by  Daviti  Hume  of  Godscroft,  Could 
we  do  better  than  begin  with  that  Edinburgh  foiio  of  Il3i4,  which 
was  a  first  favovritc  with  Sir  Walter  Scott  ?  Godscrofi  was,  like 
bis  illustrious  namesake,  a  cadet  of  the  great  family  of  Hume, 
itself  a  branch  of  the  still  greater  family  of  Dunbar.  He  Oourished 
in  the  time  of  James  VI.  Here  is  the  account  which  he  gives 
of  the  relebraled  tradition  about  the  First  Douglas.  It  is  n 
pretfv  fair  specimen  of  an  old  manner  of  telling  an  old  story — a 
feudal  fable  in  the  language  of  a  pedantic  age  : — 

'  Acourding,  ihen,  lo  the  eoiislanl  and  geaemll  Iradilioii  of  men  thus 
wa»  ih-ir  originall.  Duriiig  the  reign  of  Sotoathius,  King  of  Seollund,  ^ 
one  Dniinld  Hane  (that  is,  DonaUl  the  White  or  Fair)  liaving  jxissest 
himself  of  ail  llie  We-itcrn  Islamls  (cAlleiJ  Etiuilea  or  Hebrides),  and 
in  tilling  himself  King  tiiereof,  aspireil  to  set  the  crown  of  Kcutlaiiit  also 
upon  his  liead.  For  eifectuating  whereof  lie  galfiered  a  great  army, 
wherein  he  conlided  fo  mueh  that  he  set  foot  on  the  nearest  eniitinent 
of  Seulknii,  to  wit.  the  province  of  Kintyre  and  Lome.  The  King^s 
Lievetenants,  Ditckal  and  Ciilen.  mnde  head  agnjnst  him  with  such 
forces  03  they  coidd  assemble  on  the  su'ldeu.  Donald,  trusting  to  Ihe 
niunher  of  his  men,  did  bid  IJiem  battull,  and  so  prevailed  at  Hrst  that 
he  made  llm  King's  army  give  ground,  and  had  now  almost  fjaincd  the 
day,  and  wilhall  the  kingdoms  tliat  lay  at  slake,  both  in  his  own  cnneeit 
and  ilie  estimation  of  hia  eneinies.  In  the  wean  time  a  certain  noble- 
man, diidaining  lo  see  so  l)ad  a  cause  have  such  good  sueccsse,  out  of 
his  love  to  his  prince  and  dwire  of  honour,  accompanied  with  his  sons 
and  followers,  maile  an  onset  upon  these  prevailing  rebels  with  such 
conmge  and  resolution  that  he  hrnughl  them  to  a  stand,  and  l.lien  lieart- 
euiiig  the  discouraged  fliers,  l»th  by  word  and  e^nmple.  lie  turns  liie 
chase,  and  in  stead  of  victory  they  got  a  defeat;  for  Donald's  men 
being  overthrown,  and  fli-d,  he  himself  was  alain.  The  fiict  was  so 
much  tlie  more  noted  as  the  danger  had  been  great,  and  the  victory 
unexpected.  Therefore  the  Kiii"t  being  desirnus  to  know  of  Ilevetenanis 
the  parttculai^  of  the  fight,  and  jnrpiiriug  fur  the  uutlior  of  s-o  valiant  an 
act,  tlie  nobleman  being  thcne  in  person,  answer  was  made  nnto  the 
King  in  the  Irish  tongue  (which  was  tht-n  only  in  use),  S/inllo  Du 
fflasie ;  that  is  to  say,  Beiiold  yonder  black,  gray  man!  [H>ititing  at 
him  with  ihe  finger,  and  designin:;  him  by  his  colour  and  tomplexinn, 
without  more  ceremony  or  addition  of  titles  of  honour.  The  Kinc, 
consiiicring  his  service  and  merJIfi  in  preser%'ing  his  crowne,  and  de- 
lighted with  that  homely  desi<rDaiion.  rewarded  him  roj'slly  with  many 
great  lands,  and  imposed  upon  him  the  name  of  Douglas,  whicli  hath 
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ouuliiiued  with  Lis  posterity  iiutill  this  day.  And  from  iiini  the  shire 
aiiil  (.Miiiily  M'hich  he  gat  is  caUwl  stil  Diizlos^dale  :  the  river  thai  water- 
eth  it  Doui^laa  Itivtr;  the  castle  uliioh  liu  built  therein  DouglafiK 
Castle,  This  narration,  bi'sides  that  it  i^gtinerolty  received,  and  cou- 
tinued  as  a  trnih  delivered  from  hund  lo  huncl,  is  also  conlinned  by  a 
certain  manuscript  of  great  antiqniry,  exiant  in  ourdaya  in  the  lianda 
of  one  Alexunder  Jlaeiiutfc  of  Tillysanl,  who  dwell  at  Moore  alehouse, 
near  Slratli bogie.'. 

Tbe  last  touc!)  aljout  Mr.  Macduffe  of  the  alehouse  contrnsis 
<|uainlly  with  tbe  poetic  iucidenl  of  tlie  durk-gray  man.  But 
George  Chalmers  of  tbe  'Caletlonla'  is  a  betlei  authority  than 
Air.  Macdulfc,  That  lalwriaus  antiquary  nas  as  fatal  to  these 
old  spei'tral  figures,  in  which  our  nucesturs  believed,  as  a  police- 
man is  to  a  gbust.  He  turnetl  his  lantern  tia  tbe  corners  of  f^rny 
castles,  and  away  0ew  tlicir  gi.iiit  shadows.  In  plain  Enjrlisb, 
lie  produces  a  charter  from  Amald,  abbot  of  Kelso,  1147-1160, 
granting  laiuls  (fa  the  Duglns- water — '  Theobaldo  Flainatico  ' 
— to  Theobald  tbe  Fleming  ;  and  adds,  '  As  this  grant  of  Arnold 
to  Theobald  is  the  firat  link  of  the  chain  of  title-deeds  lo 
Duglasdule,  ibis  family  must  relinquish  their  original  doinain 
or  ncknowiedgc  their  Flemish  descent.'  Chalmers  tuok  a 
kind  of  savage  pleasure  in  demolishing  a  tradition,  anil  he 
handled  the  descent  of  tbe  Stewarts  from  Banquo  in  tbe  same 
way  as  be  does  the  storv  before  us.  But  tbe  moral  intlucQce  of 
such  traditions  is  not  sbaktn  wlien  the  literary  form  is  broken  up. 
That  tbey  were  ever  believed  is  tbe  best  proof  tljat  the  family 
w,is  great  and  illustrious.  An  Imaginary  hero  was  thought  the 
natural  progenitor  of  a  real  living  one,  just  as  the  Scandinavians 
derived  ibeir  kings  from  gotls  because  their  actions  were  god- 
like. Wc  may  add  here,  that  several  similar  legends  appear  to 
Lave  been  invented  to  account  fur  the  arms  of  families.  Tbe 
Hays  do  not  carry  three  escutcheons  because  three  heroes  saved 
a  Celtic  king  loug  before  arms  were  dreamed  of,  but  these 
having  been  carried  from  remote  ages,  tbe  myth  was  formed  for 
their  espliciktion.  And  so  with  regard  lo  stories  of  a  similar 
kind  not  exactly  heraldic.  The  Worm  of  Somcrville,  of  which 
Wc  shall  presently  bear  more,  and  ihe  Lambton  Worm,  are 
plainly  incredible.  The  truth  is,  they  are  cases  in  which  symboU 
have  come  to  be  taken  for  fads,  owing  to  the  realistic  ten- 
dency of  the  popular  mind;  and  In  the  course  of  ages  what 
was  an  ujisirurt  fancy  has  becninie  a  concrete  bit  ol  history. 
What  they  really  prove  is  the  antiquity  of  ihe  families,  in 
the  existence  of  the  ■  dark-gray  man,'  we  see  how  truly  great 
the  Douglases  were  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries 
by  a  legend  assigning  their  origin  to  the  eighth.     Godscroft  is 
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careful  to  remark  with  regard  to  his  time-honoured  taAe,  thai 
'  this  our  narration  doth  better  deserve  credit  than  those  of 
Romulus,  Numa,  and  Theseus,  seeing  that  it  contains  nothing  that 
is  impossible.'  He  was  evidently  anxious  to  prove  the  Douglases 
a  native  Scottish  family  likewise;  probably  because  the  Stewarts 
were  then  universally  considered  to  be  so.  Vet  nothing  can  be 
mure  certain  than  that  nearly  nil  the  great  families  which  figure  in 
the  history  of  Scotland  since  ihc  authentic  period  were  Norman, 
Sason,  or  Danish — as  the  Bruces,  Kamsays,  Lindsays,  Maules, 
Maxwells,  Dunbara,  and  scores  of  otliers — a  few  were  Flemish, 
like  the  Douglases,  or  said  lo  be  Hungarian,  like  the  Lesleys^ — 
even  the  heads  of  some  Highland  clans  were  plainly  Norman — 
and  for  Celtic  families  we  must  go  to  the  distant  hills  of  the 
north,  or  to  the  remote  south-west,  where  the  M'Dowalla,  sprung- 
from  ihe  old  ret/uHoi  Galloway,  have  long  suri'ived  the  abulition 
of  Celtic  usages  and  the  e&tinction  of  the  Celtic  tongue.  VVith 
regard  to  the  Stewarts,  there  seems  little  reason  to  doubt  that 
they  came  from  the  great  Norman  family  of  Fitit-AIan,  whose 
heiress  in  England  carried  their  representation  to  the  Mowbrays, 
uid  so  to  the  Howards,  towards  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. 

However,  no  one  is  likely  to  regret  the  disappearance  of  his 
shadowy  warrior  or  that  romantic  reaper,  who  reflects  that  a 
Btoul  Teuton  flourishing  ctrco  lltTO  is  as  substantial  an  ancestor 
as  gentleman  could  wish.  From  Ihe  inHtu:  of  these  bmve  men 
dales  the  real  history  of  Scotland.  They  brought  with  them 
talent,  courage,  and  orgnni/ation  ;  Scotland  became  a  kingdom 
with  definite  bounds  and  a  definite  character,  having  found  right 
leaders.  In  the  long  course  of  years  from  (he  defeat  of  the  Eng- 
lish till  the  establishment  of  the  Reformation,  what  a  part  the 
Douglases  played !  A  Douglas  received  the  last  words  of 
Robert  Bruce;  a  Douglas  spoke  the  epitaph  of  John  Knox. 
They  were  celebratetl  in  the  ]>rose  of  Froissart  and  the  verse  of 
Shakspeare.  They  have  been  sung  by  antique  Garlwur  and  by 
Walter  Scott,  by  the  minstrels  of  Otterbourne  and  by  Robctt 
Burns.  Indeed,  it  is  a  matter  of  genei^d  consent  among  our 
Scottish  neighbours  that  the  Douglases  are  their  most  illustrious 
family.     Even  a  Glasgow  radical  warms  al  the  name. 

We  must  not,  therefore,  be  hard  on  Hume  of  Godscroft  if  we 
find  him  possessed  by  that  /eal  for  the  race  which  is  the  first 
characteristic  of  a  family  historian.  '  I  think,'  says  be,  in  his 
old-fashioned  way,  '  it  will  not  be  amisse  to  place  here  before  the 
doore  (as  it  were)  and  entire  into  this  fliscourse  and  treatise  (like 
a  aignc  or  ivie-bushc  before  an  inne)  an  old  verac  which  is  com- 
mon in  men's  mouths — 
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^K  '  So  many,  so  guud  us  of  the  Douglases  bHve  been,  J 

Of  one  sir-name  were  ne'«r  in  Scutlanil  seen.'  j 

AnJ  lio  ])rocee<3s  lo  give  us  a  tllsser^1ltnn  in  proof  of  tbls,  under 
four  lieatis  —  1.  Antiquity  ;  2.  Nobility  ;  3.  Grcaluess  ;  4. 
Valour.  Whfit  be  means  to  show  is,  that  though  certain  fninilies 
excelled  lliem  in  some  particular  point,  no  one  family  united  so 
many  different  claims.  '  The  Giah.-uns  have  produced  individuals 
as  eminent,'  he  would  argue,  '  but  they  were  never  so  powerful. 
The  Cummins  were  earlier  fireat,  but  they  have  not  lusted.  We 
are  more  ancient  than  the  Hauiiltons,  and  more  renowned  than 
any  of  vou.'  He  would  be  a  bold  man  who  ventured  to  deny 
this  trenerol  pre-eminence. 

Kvery  historic  family  has  in  broad  terms  its  popular  renown 
which  can  be  traced  through  different  generations  by  the  fa- 
vourite epithets  of  the  singers.  So  in  Scotland — the  liehtsome 
Lindsays,  gay  Gordons,  gallant  Grahams,  ave  all  familiar  ex- 
pressions— not  so  accurate  as  irc  could  wish  in  an  age  which 
delights  in  subtle  delineations  of  character  and  refinements 
on  motives  and  counter- motives,  but  generally  true,  all  the 
same.  The  'doughty  Douglas'  is  a  phrase  which  no  doubt, 
seems  at  first  the  mere  jingle  of  an  alliteration  ;  and  yet,  wheal 
we  look  at  the  history  of  the  family,  we  shall  find  that  it  ii' 
admirablv  espressive.  They  always  had  force  of  character — 
a  massive  emphasis  of  '  pluck '—such  as  the  word  implies. 
The  first  famous  Douglas  was  a  '  William  t/ie  Ilanli/.'  Two 
generntions  later  came  an  Archibald  l/ie  fir'un.  Later  still 
cam*-  Lirll  the  Cat,  with  his  terrible  decision  and  rapidity  of 
stroke,  \nu  feel  at  once  that  they  were  strung,  emphatic, 
weiglity  cbamcters;  and  it  seems  natural  to  learn  that  physically 
they  were  stalwart  and  tougli.  Many  instances  show  that  physi- 
cnl  and  intellectual  vigour  usually  went  together  in  early  times — 
as  in  Charlemagne,  William  the  Norman,  and  Robert  Bruce- — 
nnil  that  the  true  old  baron  was  our  '  premier '  and  '  champion  of 
England'  in  one!  To  such  a  moss  of  manhood  as  an  early 
Dounlas  men  naturally  gravitated.  No  family  was  so  loyally 
loved  and  obeyed  :■ — 

'  O  Douglas,  O  Douglas, 
Tender  and  true  1 

exclaims  the  author  of  the  '  Bukc  of  the  Howlat,'  a  faithful  re- 
tainer who  wrote  about  HTi^.  Their  followers  Hocked  to  the 
Bloody  Heart  against  tlicir  own  sovereign  as  naturally  as  they 
Itad  flocked  to  it  against  the  princely  I'ercys,  the  ClitToitli, 
Nevills,  and  Umphravilles.  There  was  a  time  when  they  could 
raise  thirty  thousand  mi^.  They  made  the  crown  itsell  it  doubt- 
ful 
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ful  possesion,  and  fell  before  nntliing  less  than  tt  king's  dagger 
and  a  king's  army. 

Yet,  if  the  Douglases  were  pre-prainentlj  '  doughtv,'  thej  pro- 
duced men  also  of  tlie  frenller  and  more  purely  cbivalric  type. 
Sucti  was  lie  wlio  is  remembered  as  tlic  Good  Sir  James,  the 
comraile  of  Bruce  iu  his  wars,  when — 

'  E'iuard  tlie  Bruce,  was  there  als  way, 
K  Tlmmas  lianclel  and  ITtw  He  In  Bay,  m 

V  And  good  Sir  David  llie  Barclay,'  V 

and  the  friend  wbo  carrietl  bis  heart  to  the  Holy  Lnnd.  Gods- 
croft  is  not  so  happy  in  his  accounts  of  tlie  verv  early  men  ns  of 
later  ones.  l~lc  is  occasimiallv  apt  to  be  long-winded  and  tedious 
— to  prose  about  '  the  nuteable  example  of  that  worlliy  Fabins 
Maximus."  An  old  editor  justly  objects  to  bim  '  tbe  number  and 
prolixity  of  his  rcflci'tions.'  He  is  at  his  best  when  lie  fur(;elf 
his  clnssicnl  learning  and  narrates  from  bis  heart;  and  at  such 
times,  lull  of  the  greatness  of  the  family,  be  becomes  delightfully 
quaint.  He  then  describes  one  of  them  as  'n  true  member  of 
sucU  a  house  well  retaining;  that  natural  sap  sucked  from  his  pre- 
decessors of  valour  and  of  love  lo  his  country.'  Speaking  of  the 
sixth  Ear!  of  Douglas,  be  says,  '  be  was  of  the  old  spirit  of  the 
ancient  nobility ;  he  could  not  serve  or  obey  but  whom  be 
ought."  ■  They  must  have  muffles  that  would  catch  such  a  Cat,' 
he  adds.  'The  raising  of  new  and  mean  men  was  the  thing 
that  he  and  his  house  did  ever  dislike  very  much,'  is  a  remark 
of  his,  in  speaking  of  tbe  eighth  Karl,  which  brings  ibeClamlion 
family  to  initid,  and  sbons  us  how  great  jiower  bred  great 
hnu;;litines5,  and  the  house  became  unfit  to  be  quiet  subjects.  The 
eighib  Karl  went  to  the  Jubilee  at  Kome  in  1450 — 'as  his 
enemies  did  interpret  it,  to  show  his  greatness  to  foreign  princes 
and  nations.  There  went  with  him  in  company,'  Godscroft 
goes  on,  '  a  great  number  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  ;  such  as 
the  Lord  Hamilton,  Gray,  Salt^in,  Seton,  Olipbanl,  imd  Forbes  ; 
also  Calder,  Urquhart,  Campbell,  Fraser,  Lawders  of  Cromarty, 
Philorih,  and  Bass,  knighls.  with  many  other  gentlemen  of  great 
account,'  We  may  see  tbe  bold  which  such  a  family  bad 
on  their  tenants  from  tbe  fact  about  the  same  E.irl  in  our  nest 
quotttiou.  During  his  absence,  '  the  king  sent  W,  Sinclair,  Efirl 
of  Orkney,  to  intromit  with  bis  goods  and  rents  in  Galloway 
and  Douglas  lo  satisfy  eomplaiiiers  therewith.  But  it  was  to  no 
purpose,  Jiir  be  was  eluded  and  almost  mocked  by  the  tenants,' 
This  h>y:iltv  to  tbe  old  families  it  was  that  preserved  so  long 
those  beautiful  ballads  which  embody  the  sentiments  of  ancient 
Scotland.     In  no  country  bad  the  aristocracy  more  power;  in 
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none  arc  they  more  rcspciled.  To  tliis  ilay,  amidst  all  tlie 
clianges  goinc;  for  ward,  wlien  names  tbnt  do  lied  a  tbnusnnd 
Imtllos  lire  fallina;  bclVire  tlie  iron  trnde,  the  old  families  enjoy  n 
popidar  alTcction  which  money  can  never  buy,  anii  which  covers 
ilieir  hoai'y  antiquilv  with  a  fresh  verdure  such  oa  spring;  brings 
rcjiulnrly  to  their  ancestral  trees. 

With  tliis  William,  the  eighth  Earl  of  Douglas,  fell  the  great- 
ness of  the  Black  Douglases,  the  descendants  of  the  Good  Sir 
James.  He  was  slabbed  by  James  II.  in  1452.  His  brother 
died  a  monk.  Galloivnv,  where  the  ruins  of  their  castle  of 
'J'hrieve  arc  still  worth  seeing,  was  annexed  to  the  Crown,  The 
Red  Line  of  the  Knrls  of  Anjrus,  which  bad  sprung  off  the  stock 
in  the  person  of  a  son  of  the  first  Earl  of  Douglas,  now  represented 
the  power  of  ihe  house;  and  they  were  worthy  of  the  honour. 
One  of  them  bad  man'lcd  a  daugliter  of  Robert  III.  They 
sent  two  hundred  gentlemen  of  the  name  to  tlie  at  Flodden.  The 
Regent  Morton,  wim  played  such  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  was  one  of  their  cadets.  Their  descendants 
beiame  Dukes  of  Hamilton  by  marrying  the  heiress  of  line; 
and  in  rank,  conne^iion,  and  possessions,  the  family  may  still  vie 
with  ibe  proudest  in  I'^iirope. 

Godscroft,  we  have  said,  is  most  readable  when  be  is  most 
simple  and  uupretendhig ;  and  no  doubt  the  passages  which  he 
thought  least  of  are  those  in  whjcb  lovers  of  Scottish  history  now 
take  most  delight.  There  is  a  certain  charm  of  homeliness  about 
him  when  he  tells  us  of  the  old  proverbs  by  which  the  family 
expressed  their  love  of  freedom  :  '  iietter  bear  the  lark  sing  than 
llie  mouse  cheep  I '  or  '  Loose  and  living  ! '  for  on  ant  ient  race 
bas  its  own  proverbs,  ns  it  has  Its  own  ghost ;  its  own  oaths,  even  ; 
or  its  own  personal  cbaracteristics.  There  is  a  '  Hamilton  chin,' 
which  the  curious  in  portraits  know,  as  ivell  as  our  progenitors 
knew  tiiat  the  Drumroonds  were  famous  for  their  fair  women,  or 
the  Kuthvens  for  dabbling  in  unholy  witclicraft,  or  that  'Grizel 
Coelirane,'  with  the  same  spirit  which  the  living  Cochrane  showed 
in  Basque  Roads,  dressed  herself  in  man's  clothes,  aiul  attacked 
the  moil  which  was  bringing  her  father's  tleath- warrant.  It  is  by 
gathering  together  such  particulars  that  we  leani  how  family 
propensities  show  themselves;  and  wc  should  say  to  all  family 
bisloriiuis, — get  as  many  anecdotes  as  possible,  if  you  htvc  your 
reatler  and  want  to  be  rend,  get  anecdoles !  Character  manifests 
itself  in  little  tilings,  jnst  as  a  sunbeam  finds  its  wav  through  a 
chink.  A  likeness  in  little  is  as  valuable  as  a  likeness  in  large; 
and  how  much  better  than  a  bad  likeness  on  an  cnonnous 
canvass!  Unfortunately  moat  writers  labour  at  describing  a 
character,  instead  of  collecting  the  facts  about  it;  and  we  find 
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an  inventory  where  we  hoped  to  find  a  portrait,  or  at  all  cventi 
a  relic,  which  would  put  us  in  contac-t  wltli  the  person. 

Here  are  tno  curiims  luiecdotes  from  our  historian  of  Archi- 
bald the  sixth  Earl  of  Angus,  tLc  man  who  married  Margaret  of 
England,  widow  of  James  1\.,  and  so  became  grandlatber  ul 
Damlev,  and  antcstor  oi  Her  Majesty: — 

'  They  tell  also  how  ai  another  time  she  \\\t.  the  Queen  Regeiil, 
Mary  of  Lorraine]  desired  to  have  IjIm  castle  of  Taiilallou  lo  keep 
waniers  in,  or  upon  I  know  not  what  pretest,  or  for  «liat  use.  To 
thid  hee  gave  no  answer  for  a  louji;  lime ;  but  having  a  go?e-hawke  on 
tiis  fist,  which  he  was  feeding,  »i»ke  of  her.  sajing  she  was  a  greetiy 
glwi,  "  The  (levili  is  in  lliis  greedy  pled,  the  will  never  be  full !"  .  .  . 
They  tell  also  how  the  Queen  Regent  liad  intcuUiiii  to  niake  the  Earl  of 
liuntley  a  duke:  whereof  when  she  was  liiaeoursing  with  Angn^  she 
lold  him  how  Huntley  had  done  her  very  gi>od  service,  for  which  she 
intended  to  advance  him,  and  make  him  a  iluke,  lo  which  he  answered, 
"  Why  not,  madam  ;  wy  are  happy  that  have  such  a  priucesse  that  can 
know  and  will  Bcknow!c-dge  men's  service,  and  is  willing  to  recompense 
it.  But '  by  the  might  of  God  ! '  (ihis  was  his  oath  when  he  (va*  serimis 
and  in  auger ;  at  other  times  it  was,  '  by  St,  BrJile  of  Douglas  I')  if  He 
be  a  Duke  I  loilt  be  a  drake"  alluding  to  the  word  Duke,  which  in 
Scotland  signifies  a  duck,  as  well  as  that  title  and  dignitic,  w  hich  being 
the  female,  and  the  drake  the  male,  hi!'  meaning  was,  he  would  bealMve 
and  before  him.  ...  So  she  desisted  from  further  prosecuting  of  that 
purpose.' 

This  eail  was  a  grandson  of  Archibald  the  fifth  Earl  of  Angus, 
the  famous  '  Bell  the  Cat.'  Of  that  stalwart  potentate  Godscroft 
tells  a  story  which  illustrates  his  stormy  and  violent  times,  and 
brings  the  man  before  us : — 

■  The  King  on  a  lime  was  discoursing  at  table  of  the  personages  of 
men,  ami  by  all  men's  coiifessiim  llie  prerogative  was  adjudged  lo  ilie 
Earl  of  Angus.  A  courtier  tliat  nas  bye,  one  Spense  of  Kilspindie, . . 
cast  in  a  word  of  doubting  and  disparaging :  ''it  is  true,"  suid  he,  ''ifi 
all  be  good  that  is  up-eome,"  meaning,  if  his  action  and  valour  were] 
answerable  to  his  personage.  This  spoken  openly,  and  coming  to  the 
Earl's  ears,  oflendcd  lilm  highly.  It  fell  out  after  this,  m  the  Earle  was 
riding  from  Douglas  to  Tanlidlon,  lliat  lie  sent  all  his  company  the 
nearest  way,  and  he  himself,  with  one  onely  of  his  scn'ants.  having 
each  of  them  a  han  k  on  his  list,  in  hope  of  better  sport,  look  the  way 
by  Borthwick  towards  Falawe;  where  lighting  at  the  brook  at  the  west 
end  of  the  town,  they  bathed  (heir  hawks.  In  the  mean  lime  this 
S|iensp  happened  to  come  that  way,  whom  the  Karle  espying,  said,  "  Is 
not  this  such  a  one,  that  made  question  of  my  mauhood  ?  1  will  go  to 
him,  and  give  him  a  trial  of  it,  that  we  may  kuow  which  of  us  is  the 
belter  man  "  "  No,  my  lord,"  iaid  Ids  servant,  "it  is  a  disparagement 
liir  you  tu  meddle  with  him."  ..."  I  Ke,"  said  the  Earle,  "  he  hath 
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one  with  him ;  it  shall  be  tliy  part  to  grnpple  wiih  him.  nhilst  T  dml 
with  hid  muster"  So  fastening  tlieir  hkwkt:  thef  rode  after  him. 
"  What  rensoii  had  yon."  raid  the  Earle  to  him,  ''  lo  epeak.  oniemptu- 
ously  of  me  at  a  sueli  a  time?"  When  the  other  would  have  excused 
the  matter,  he  told  him  that  would  not  serve  the  tiinie.  "  Thou  art  a 
big  fellow,  and  so  am  I ;  one  of  us  must  pay  for  it."  The  other 
ODswered,  "  If  it  niay  be  no  matter,  there  is  never  an  Earle  in  Scotland 
but  I  will  defend  myself  from  him  as  well  as  I  can."  ,  ,  .  So,  aliglitlng- 
from  their  horses,  they  fought  a  certain  space  ;  but  at  last  the  Earl  of 
Angus  cut  Spence's  thigh-bone  asunder,  so  that  he  fell  to  the  ground, 
and  died  soon  after.' 

Such  alorics  were  evidently  genuine  traditions,  ani]  tradition 
preserves  much  whicli  mere  charters  cannot  embody.  Wliile 
ailmitting  the  frequent  admixture  of  fable  wc  must  be  careful — (o 
borrow  a  tnetaphor  from  the  diggings — in  washing  tiiccartb  not  to 
lose  the  particles  of  gold. 

Goilscroft  gives  a  pretty  full  narrative  of  the  career  of  the 
Earl  of  Morton,  and  preserves  his  appearance  for  us,  in  his  dry 
but  sometimes  picturesque  way  : — ■ 

'  He  was  slow  of  speech,  by  a  nalurall  stayedness  and  composed 
gravity.  He  was  of  amiiMIe  aialore,  rather  flqiiare  than  tall,  having  the 
hair  of  hii  head  and  beard  of  a  yellowish  flaxeu.' 

Il  b  characteristic  of  the  tendency  of  family  historians  to  make 
the  best  of  ihctr  heroes,  good  or  bad,  that  he  soon  after  adds  :— 

'  He  kept  a  cooeiibine  or  two,  becauae  of  hia  lady's  being  frantic,  and 
was  even  too  mui-b  let  to  heap  up  treasure-' 

'  Master  David  '  could  not    have  found  it  in  his  heart  to  say 
that  a  Douglas  was  grossly  profltgnte  aiid  abomiaably  avariiiousl 
The  '  History  of  the  Houses  of  Douglas  and  Angus  '  cuds  with 
the  death  of  Archibald,  the  eighth  Larl  of  Angus,  a  friend  of  tlie 
historian's,  in  1588.     With  all  its  defects — occasional  exaggera- 
tion in  the  early  parts,  and   here  nnd  there  a  genealogical  error, 
which  the  more  accurate  science  of  to-day  enables  us  to  correct, 
and  in  spite  of  a  certain  peilaolic  trdiousness  and  prolixity — 
this  book  of  Hume  of  Godscroft  still  remains  an  excellent  speci- 
men of  its    class.      Antiquaries    esteem    tt    as  of  good    general 
authority  ;  and  its  loyally  of  spirit,  antique  dignity  of  style,  and 
occasional    gleams  of  picturesque   colour,    make  il  worthy  of  a 
larger  number  of  readers  than  it  has  lately  found.     Il  were  to  be 
wished  that   any   English   family   of  corresponding  rank  had  a 
history  of  corresponding  excellence.     But  it  is  a  curious  cinum- 
■tonce,  thai  while  b.nglaiid  is  a  thousandfold  richerthan  Scotland 
H   in  antiquarian  literature^in  county  histories,  fur  example,  those 
H   monuments  of  ibe  greatness  of  English  families — Scotland  has 
H  produced 
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produced  the  best  family  histories,  from  the  days  of  Godscroft 
til  tlie  davs  of  llic  '  Lives  of  the  LLnilsays.'  We  slinll  now 
turn  lo  a  work  which  belongs  to  the  interval  between  these,  we 
mesin  tlic  '  Meraorie  of  the  Somervilles.'  That  delightful  speci- 
men of  the  qcuus  turned  up  amonji  the  MSS.  of  the  family  in 
the  time  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  was  published  by  him  in  lt(15. 
It  had  been  written  hy  James  the  eleventh  Lord  Somerville,  in 
the  tune  of  Charles  11. 

There  can  be  Htfle  quostiim  that  it  were  better  in  all  cases  that 
the  history  should  be  wrillon  by  a  member  of  the  family.  He  is 
the  proper  man  to  crown  llie  Lar  with  flowers.  He  is  the  natural 
historian  of  those  whose  blood  he  inherits.  What  is  his  remotest 
ancestor  bat  his  father  so  many  steps  back?  The  love  of  the 
subjecl,  whitii  is  the  root  of  all  excellence  in  wriliug,  can  be  bo 
strong  in  no  man  as  in  him,  We  may  have  valuable  histories 
from  others;  from  hijn  we  expect  a  wurmtb  of  sentiment  and 
tenderness  of  fcclinfj  which  shall  stamp  the  work  with  a  eharm 
beyond  mere  literature.  In  the  case  of  biographies,  for  instance, 
do  we  not  see  that  a  tender  lie  between  biographer  and  hero  has 
csisled  in  the  ciise  of  some  of  the  very  best,  and  imparted  a  pe- 
culiar colour  of  human  attraction  to  tlie  '  AgrJcola,' to  Roper's 
'  Sir  Thomas  More,'  and  to  Lockliarl's  masterly  *  Life  of  Scolt '  ? 

The  cliief  charm  of  the  'Memorie  of  the  Somervilles  '  is  an 
aficclionate,  antique  enthusiasm  for  the  subject,  which  gives  a 
delightful  naicete  to  it.  There  is  an  air  of  ancient  domesticity 
about  it,  as  if  you  had  been  ironspurtcd  into  the  feudal  days  ; 
not  into  the  romiince  of  them,  hut  into  liieiv  homely  and  every- 
day life.  In  order  to  put  our  readers  en  rnjipurt  with  the  kindly 
and  quaint  historian,  we  siiall  transcribe  from  the  preface,  'by 
way  of  ane  epistle  to  my  snnes,*  dated  1679 ; — 

'  I  first  iiilcrlained  the  thoiigiits  and  set  about  this  worke,  when 
your  loveiiig  moilier  and  mv  dearest  wife  aticiided  her  respective 
parents  at  tlie  place  of  C'orr-house  dureing  their  long  sicknt'S  "hich 
gave  the  first  ryse  to  that  of  her  oune,  anil  depryved  nic  at  length 
of  that  lioppyness  enjoyed  in  hur  sweet  ^ocii^tie  above  most  of  men  ; 
and  gnod  (lod !  how  could  it  othenvayes  be,  syeitig  all  Uiat  could 
be  wi-Jied  for  in  any  woman  was  eminently  to  he  found  in  her.  In 
birth,  wcirsliipful,  being  the  second  clauglitev  of  as  ancient  a  house 
and  faaiilie  n-s  any  within  the  *hyr  of  tlier  degrt^e;*  her  parents  not 
oidy  jionoiired  but  much  beloved  of  all  for  ther  liospitalitie  and  verlue. 
It  was  Iruely  said  of  Corr-honse  ihal  he  «;is  the  pcwnest  and  long- 
est a  man  of  any  gentleman  in  .Scotland  ;  and  indeed  he  was  company 
for  a  prince,  and  the  greatest  of  our  grandies,  .  .  .  Now,  hy  what  I  havo 
siud  of  her  near  relations,  her  oune  personall  worth  can  hardly  be 
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coDceaveil,  far  luase  expressed,  by  soe  un-Iearned  and  dull  a  pen  as 
rayiie,  if  not  siipplieil  by  the  affeclioue  uf  a  kinilD  tiusbanil,  and  en- 
lyveneil  by  Uie  rememberance  of  soe  excellent  a  wife.  ConsiUi-r  her, 
then,  ill  her  parenta,  iu  lier  rt-Ialioncs,  lier  educallun,  and  aa  a  niolher, 
but  above  all  in  Iter  under»iaiiding  and  persnne.  For  the  fir^t,  slie  had 
so  clear  and  piercing  a  wilt  in  apprf  hen  ding  any  mailer,  rL<ligious  or 
civill,  that  her  answers  were  ready  and  pertineni,  home  lo  tin-  pui-poae 
proponed,  without  affectatinn  or  wrnngliitft  to  hear  hor.self  speak.  .  .  . 
For  her  knowledge  iu  eivill  btisinesa,  I  can  give  her  this  testimonie 
from  my  ouiie  experience,  ihnt  never  wa'?  any  more  happy  to  brins  tlie 
most  inlrical  anil  de^perat  alliiirs  In  all  men'i  judgmenU  lo  ane  furtiin.ite 
issue  than  she.  When  my  estaie  was  looked  upon  as  qnyte  ruined  and 
undone,  her  prudence,  conduct  and  veriuc  only  presexveil  ii ;  for  to 
speak  the  iruOi,  in  my  younger  years,  when  I  came  Ural  to  ihe  manug-e- 
ment  of  my  eslate.  iio1withst.iTidinj:  of  the  bad  condilioiia  I  fiiiind  It  in, 
I  myiided  more  my  halke^  and  i\tf^  than  business,  which  was  well  sop- 
plied  by  my  wife's  iiideliiligable  paiiis  aii  to  my  concerns  ;  neither  dill 
her  diligence  abroad  make  her  neglect  the  care  of  hcv  familieat  iitirae 
byherounc  hands,  at  moat  lymes  wirJi  a  walclifnll  e3e  over  lier  ser- 
vants, with  whom  she  converged  plea^anlly  and  familiarly,  which  made 
them  dne  more  than  nil  the  rij^iditie  (bat  a  sullen  or  dogged  mistress 
can  eMracl  from  tlieni, 

'  For  ihe  projtortione  of  her  bodie,  purenesa  and  delir-acie  nf  hercom- 
plexione.  tiie  aweelnes  of  her  air,  the  best  of  meanes,  with  the  statelyneas 
of  her  port,  all  concurriii'^  to  frame  and  make  up  an  excellent  creature, 
gave  her  absolutely  the  advantage  of  must  of  the  women  nf  her  lyme, 
as  cannot,  nor  will  not.  be  denyed  hy  any  that  ever  had  Ihe  happynesa 
to  »ee  her,  save  such  uf  her  oune  sex  as  might  have  grudged  am)  frelled 
at  tlie  univereall  applause  she  receaved,  anrl  testymonie  of  being  the 
master-piece  of  women  kyude  that  the  present  or  future  age  may  readily 
behold:  from  whose  fruitfoll  womb  four  of  yow,  my  sones,  sprang 
before  she  attained  the  twenties  fourth  year  of  herage,  as  e^oct  modeller 
of  her  delicate  self,  being  all  of  yow  nursed  wiih  the  leaies  and  weaned 
upon  the  knees  of  a  luoat  indulgent  mother,  who  cared  for  yow  in  the 
womb,  in  the  craille,  np-briaging  aud  breeding  in  all  sciences  and  be- 
fitting exercises  thai  might  qualilie  yow  in  your  generatione  and  sialione 
to  be  serviceable  to  your  prince,  cimiitr}',  and  relalione^,  and  before  her 
death  wa«  soe  liappy  us  lo  fue  yow  seitli;d  in  your  patrimonies,  accord- 
ing to  your  birth-rights.  Ilaveing  proceeded  thus  far,  I  can  add  noe 
more;  ll»i  sad  remembenince  of  my  unexpresseable  losse  lies  quyte 
dulled  my  iuvcutiuune. 

To'  afltictionate  father, 

Sic  subicribitur, 

Jam£3  Souhutiix.' 

This  is  as  qu.tint  as  anyl'iiiig  in  Pepys,  and  much  superior  tOi 
the  domesticity  of  Pepys  in  delicacy  and  chivalrous  ilignily,  I 
dualities  which  the  writer  inherited  from  as  ancient  and  gentle' 
a  stuck  as  Great  Britain  could  furnish.     Tlie  Somenillcs  are 
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itself;  tliey  would  never  have  been  believeJ  of  any  but  fiimilies 
witb  regard  tu  wbicli  mucb  was  renlly  true — families  tbat  pveryiJ 
body  admired  as  extraordinary.      In  the  time  of  Lord  Sinnerville,^ 
Dugdale  was  laying  the   foundaiiims  of  a  sound  knowledge  of 
family  hislnry  liy  tbe  publication  of  his  gre^t  work  the  "Baron- 
age ; '  and  the  influence  of  the  new  era  so  far  extended  to  our 
historian,  tbat  the  '  Meimirie "  is  in  great  measure  sound,  even  in 
its  purely  anticjuarian  parts  (tbe  '  worm  '  story  beinj;  pri.)fessedly 
given  as  a  popular  tradititm),  and   wholly  free    from  such  mad 
absurdity   as  distinguishes   the  work  of  Uvquhart  of  Crnmarlie. 
The  most   fascinating  portions  are,  of  course,  thi)se   where  thai 
narrator  gives  anecdotes  of  the  last  few  generations — which  iiav^ 
all  the  atlraclion  of  true   traditions- — ^which  are  told  with  an  old- 
fashioned  humour  and  colour  indicative  of  real  literary  talent — 
and  which  light  up  bygone  days  witii  an  etrect  like  sun-lighl  on 
tapestry.     In   ibeir  pnlmv  period,  the  pride  of  the  Somerviile»j 
was  in  their  hospitality  ;  and  their  castle  of  Cowthally,  in  the] 
lovely  Clyde  region,  was  by  a  rude  pun   called  Cow-daily  from 
that  ctrcumslnnce.     It   is   not  without  a   pardonable  enthusiasm 
that  the  old  lord   tells  us  of  the  feasting  which  took  place  when 
tbe  young  James  IV',  honoured  the  '  iniare  '  (or  entertainment  of 
a  bri<le  on  her  reception  at  the  bridegroom's  house)  of  a  Somer- 
ville  with  his  presence,     The  joun^  laily  was  a   iialf  sister  of 
Beil-the-Cat's ;  for  (hat  stalwart  Douglas  was  busy  making  con- 
nexions to  stren:fthcn   his  great  bouse  ;  and  in  those  days  when 
you  married  a  gentleman's  daughter,  tbe  chances  wereyou  bad  to 
turn  out  with  your  tenants,  with  '  spears  and  jacks,'  and  help  him 
before  lon^.     Nevertheless  men  ale  and  drank,  and  laughed  andj 
joked,  and  loved,  mucb  as  they  do  now — some  say  with  a  mor 
buoyant  and  bounding  pulse  than  their  descendants  I     But  let  us 
heai"  Lord  Somerville: — 

'In   September  following  [1489],  his  father  being  yet  tdyvo,  ht 
bringes   home  his  young  lady  to   Cowtlmlly,  where  the   inlkro   wosl 
!ionoure<l  wiih  noo  meaner  jfueii  than  the  King's  ninjesiie,  Jame*  thai 
Fourth.  Iieing  tlien  in  Die  second  year  of  hi»  reigne,  attd  in  the  eigh- 
teenth year  of  his  age. 

'  The  King,  oear  to  Inglesloune  Bridge,  hiid  been  met  with  by 
Sir.Iohii  of  tjaalhqnan  [the  briilegrooinj.  with  some  fiftieth  geitrlenieo 
of  his  oune  name  and  his  father's  vassalles.  wlio  vraiteil  ii|ion  bi«i 
Majesty  unto  Cowthally  Costie.  Joliii  Lord  Somerville,  by  reusmie  of^ 
his  age,  was  not  able  to  meet  tiie  King  at  any  liistance.  However, 
being  supporteii  by  William  Soniervill  younger  of  I'liilne,  and  William 
CleillamI  of  that  ilk,  both  his  nephewes.  he  reccaved  the  King  at  llie 
west  end  of  the  cnlsay  that  leades  from  Curnwalh  toune  to  Cowihally 
house,  where  hi.s  majeslie  was  pleaseil  to  light  from  his  horse,  as  did  his 
whoU  retinue,  and  walked  upon  fiaol  from  thence  to  Cowthally,  being 
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near  a  tiuarler  of  a  myle  of  fixcellent  way.  At  the  Duller  gnte  Dame 
Ifarie  liailtzte,  llien  Lady  Somervill,  being-  at  this  lyme  tiot  above  the 
fimrtieth  and  sixlh  year  of  her  age,  with  her  daiightvr-in-law,  Elizabeth 
Cartniclmell,  Sir  John  ot'Quaihquan's  lady,  the  ludy  Apple^jrth,  the 
lady  Cleghom,  the  lady  Cannichtell,  and  the  Capiaine  of  Crawfoird's 
lady,  wiih  a  great  many  others  that  both  by  affinitie  and  consanguiuitie 
were  related  lo  the  house  of  Cowthally,  with  severall  other  lariyes, 
vere  Iher  present  lo  weil-cnine  his  mujeslie  lo  the  iul'are  ami  make  the 
iuteriainment  more  qilendid.  What  ther  fare  was  needs  not  lo  be 
diiicuased  upon;  i[  is  enough  to  know  it  was  in  Cowthally  House, 
vtiere  three  of  his  Majejitiii's  predeces^ores  had  been  intertained 
before,  and  his  successor,  King  James  Fyfth,  often.  How  long  his 
Majestie  continued  at  Cowthally,  I  cannot  be  positive,  but  by  the 
chaiuberlaine's  and  steward's  acconipts  I  find  there  was  iioe  fewer 
beastes  killed  than  fyftietli  kyne,  two  hiindered  sheep,  fonrlieih  Imllea 
of  malt,  and  of  meall  ^^exieiiith,  of  butter  tweniietii  stone,  spent  at  the 
infare,  Viesyde  fishes,  tame  and  wihie  foull  in  such  abundance  that  both 
tlie  King  and  the  iiubililie  declared  ihey  had  not  seen  the  lyke  in  any 
houM.-  within  ihe  kingdonie ;  and  yeti  this  intertainment  was  short  by 
neera  third  as  to  that  the  first  Hugh  Lord  Soniervill  gave  lo  King 
JafD«s  the  Fyfth  at  the  marriage  of  his  eldest  daughter,  Lady  Cook- 
pooies," 

Elsewhere  he  lias  a  paragraph  which  makes  the  precise  cha- 
I  racterof  these  Homeric  f eastings  more  clear,  wliere  he  speaks  of — 

Mwholl  »heep  and  Icgi^es  of  cowea  being  served  up  in  timber  plates,  or 
jnther  in  troches  [troughs]  of  ane  awell  [oval]  forme.  .  .  .  Tliis 
[was  a  vanilie  and  unihriftie  eustome  they  observed  at  ther  treales 
I  in  those  days,  fur  it  was  in  the  great  quaiiiitie  of  these  and  abundance  of 
.  tame  and  wyld  foull  that  they  gloryed  most.  The  fasliioiieof  kick^hoes 
[and  desertes  was  not  much  knoune  and  served  u[x)U  great  men's  tables 
before  Queen  Marie's  reigne." 

The  very  best  story  in  the  book  turns  upon  feasting.  We  allutle 
tto  the  incident  of  the  '  SpeaCcs  and  Raxes.'  One  of  the  Jameses 
faring  intimated  tiiat  he  would  bunuur  Somerville  with  bis  com- 
pany at  his  castle,  the  Baron  despatched  a  missive  to  liis  lady, 
with  the  significant  postscript,  'Speatcs  and  Raxes  !' — implying 
that  spits  anJ  ranges  were  to  bo  put  into  inslant  service.  Un- 
I  hiektly,  the  letter  fell  into  the  bands  of  a  new  steward,  who,  not 
knowing  the  writing,  read  '  Spears  and  Jacks  !'  The  lady,  instantly 
concluding  that  there  was  war  in  the  wind,  raised  the  followers  with- 
out delay  ;  and  the  King  and  Somerville  found  a  couple  of  hundred 
armed  men,  under  the  command  of  a  neighbouring  laird,  await- 
ing them  on  llic  road.  At  first  the  King  feared  treason,  but  the 
mistake  was  soon  explained.  Few  Stewarts,  from  the  first  James 
to  Topham  Reauclerk,  were  without  a  keen  sense  of  fun,  and  the 
monarch's  ilejigbl  was  long  and  loud.  This  tale,  which  was  a 
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itself;  tbej  would  never  have  been  believed  of  any  bnt  fnmilies 

with  regard  to  which  much  was  really  true — faiuilirs  that  evei-y- 
biidy  admired  as  extraordinary.  In  the  time  of  Lord  SomerviJle, 
Dugilnle  was  laying  the  foundations  of  a  sound  knowledge  of 
family  hislory  by  the  publicntion  of  hia  great  work  the  'Baron- 
age ; '  and  the  influence  of  the  new  era  so  far  extended  to  our 
historian,  tiiat  the  '  Memoric'  is  in  great  measure  sound,  even  in 
its  purely  antiquarian  parts  (the  '  worm  '  story  being  professedly 
g-iven  as  a.  popular  tiadltiun),  and  wholly  free  from  such  madi 
absurdity  as  distinguishes  the  work  oi  Urquhart  of  Cromariie.  ( 
Tlie  most  fascinating  portions  are,  of  course,  those  where  the 
narrator  g-ives  anecdotes  of  the  last  few  generations — which  have 
all  the  attraction  of  true  tradilioni — which  arc  told  with  an  old- 
fashioned  humour  and  colour  indicative  of  real  literary  talent — 
and  which  light  up  bygone  days  nith  an  effect  like  sun-light  on 
tapestry.  In  their  pnlmv  period,  the  pride  of  the  Somervilles 
was  in  their  hospitality  ;  and  their  castle  of  Cowlhally,  in  the 
lovely  Clyde  region,  was  by  a  rude  jmn  called  Cow-daily  from 
that  circumslancc.  It  is  not  without  a  pardonable  enthusiasm 
that  the  old  lord  tells  us  of  the  feasting  which  took  place  when 
the  young  James  IV'.  honoured  the  '  infare '  (or  entertainment  of 
a  bride  on  her  reception  at  the  bridegroom's  bouse)  of  a  Somcr- 
ville  with  his  presence.  The  young  lady  was  a  half  sister  of 
Bell-the-Cal's ;  for  that  stalwart  Douglas  was  busy  making  con- 
nexions to  strengthen  liis  great  house  ;  and  in  those  days  when 
you  married  a  gentleman's  daughter,  the  chances  were  you  bad  to 
turn  out  with  your  tenants,  with  '  spears  nod  jacks,'  and  help  bim 
before  long.  Nevertheless  men  ate  and  drank,  and  laughed  and 
joked,  and  loved,  much  as  ibey  do  now— some  say  with  a  more 
buoyant  and  bounding  pulse  than  their  descendants  1  But  let  us 
hear  Lord  Somerville  : — 

'In  September  foiloning  [1489],  hU  falber  being  yet  alyve,  he 
bringes  home  his  young  lady  to  "Cowtholly,  where  the  infare  iras 
honoured  with  iioo  meaner  guest  than  Ilie  King's  iiinjeslie,  Jantes  the 
Fourtli,  being  dieii  in  the  second  year  of  his  reigtie,  and  in  the  eigh- 
teenth year  of  his  age. 

'The  King,  near  to  Iiiglesloune  Bridge,  had  been  met  with  by 
Sir  rlolin  of  Qiiaihi|iian  [llic  bridegroom],  with  some  Bflietli  gentlemen 
of  his  oune  name  and  his  father's  va^salles,  who  wailed  upon  his 
Majesty  unto  Cowlhally  Castie.  .loliu  Lor;!  Somerville,  hy  reastme  of 
liis  age,  uaa  not  able  to  meet  ibe  King  nl  any  ilistance.  Iluwever, 
being  supported  hy  William  Somervill  younger  of  Plaiae,  and  William 
Cleilland  of  lliat  ilk,  boUi  his  uej>)ie»'es,  be  reeenvcd  tlie  King  at  the 
west  end  of  Ilie  calsay  tlial  lonilea  I'mm  Cumwath  tnuue  to  Cowtlially 
house,  where  his  niajealie  "'as  pleased  lo  light  from  Ins  horse,  as  did  his 
wholl  retinue,  and  walked  upoji  foot  from  thence  to  Cowthnlly,  being 
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near  a  quarter  of  a  myle  of  excellent  way.     At  the  outter  gate  Damo 
Marie  l^illzie.  then  Lady  Somervill,  being-  at  this  lynie  not  alMve  the  J 
fourtieth  and  sixth  year  of  her  age.  with  her  daughter-in-lnw,  Eliuibelhfl 
Carmichadl,  Sir  JoIili  of  Quaih(|iiaji's  lady,  the  ludy  A|>plegirth,  the  J 
lady  Cle^horii,  the  lady  Caniiit'luell.  and  llio  Captaine  of  Crawruird'*  | 
lady,  with  a  great  many  others  llial  liolh  by  afliiiilie  and  corisanguiiiitiej 
were  related   to   the   house  of  Cnwthally.  with   severall   other   lurtyeaj 
were  ther  present  to  u-ell-come  Ijis  tijujet^iie  to  the  infiire  and  make  ihej 
interiaititnent   more  t^lendid.     Wbiit  llier  fare  was   needs  not  to  be^ 
discu-flfiecl  upon;  it  is  enough  to  know  it  was  in   Cowthally    House,! 
where   three    of    \m  SJajei^ie's  predet-essores    had    bi?en   inlerlainedn 
before,  and  hia  successor,  King  James  Fyfth,  often.     How  long  his 
Majestie  continued    at  Cowilmlly,  I  cannot  be  positive,  but  by    thai 
chamberlaiiie's  and  stettTird's  aecompls   I  find  there  was  noe    fewer! 
beostes  killed  tlian  fyftieth  kyne,  two  hiindered  sheep,  fourtielli  bollea 
of  malt,  and  ol'  meall  ^^L-xieiuth,  of  buitcr  twentieth  stone,  spent  at  the 
infare.  bcsyde  fishii*,  laine  and  wilde  foull  in  such  abuudancc  that  both 
the  King  and  the  nnbilitie  declared  they  liad  not  seen  the  tyke  in  any 
house  within  the  kingdonie;  and  yett  tliis  inlertainmeiit  was  short   by 
iieer  a  third  as   to  that  the  firit  Hugh  Lord   Si)raervill   gave  to  Kin^ 
(laioeii  the  Fyfth  at  the  luarria^  of  his  eldest  daughter,  Lady  Cuok- 
pooles.' 

Elsewhere  be  has  a  paragraph  which  makes  the  precise  cha-J 
racter  of  these  Homeric  feastings  more  clear,  where  he  speaks  of— 1 

*  whull  sheep  and  leggcs  of  cowes  being  served  up  in  timber  plates,  oel 
tather  in  troches  [troughs]  of  ane  awell  [oval]  lurme.  ,  ,  .  'fhigji 
was  a  vanitie  and  uiiihriftie  cuMume  tliey  observed  at  ther  tn^lefj 
in  tliose  days,  for  it  was  in  the  great  quantitie  of  iliese  aud  abundance  o{\ 
lame  uud  wyld  foull  iliat  they  gloryed  most.  The  fashioneuf  kickshoea^ 
and  de«crtes  was  not  mncli  knoune  and  served  upon  great  nieu's  tables 
before  Queen  Marie's  reigne.' 

The  very  best  story  in  the  book  turns  upon  feastinp.    We  allude 
to  the  incident  of  the  'Spcatcs  and  Rores.'    One  of  the  Jameses 
having  iiitimatcd  that  lie  would  honour  Somervillc  with  bis  com- , 
pany  at  his  castle,  the  Baron  despatched   a  missive  to  his  la<Iy,'l 
with  the  significant  postscript,  '  Speates  and  Raxes  !'— implying  1 
that  spits  and  ranges  were   to   he   put  into  instant  service.     Un-  \ 
luckily,  the  letter  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  new  steward,  who,  not 
knowing  the  writing,  read  '  Spenrs  and  Jacks  I'  The  lady,  instantly 
concluding  llinl  there  was  war  in  thewinci,  raised  the  followers  with- 
out delay  ;  and  the  King  and  Somervillc  found  a  couple  of  humlredy 
armed  men,  under  the  commaud  of  a  neighbouring  laird,  await-l 
ing  them  on  the  road.     At  first  the  King  feared  treason,  but  the  J 
mistake  was  soon  explained.      Few  Stewarts,  from  the  first  Jaino'1 
to  Topham  Reauclcrk,  were  without  a  keen  sense  of  fun,  and  the  I 
monarch's  delight  was  lung  and   loud.     This  tale,  which  was  a  \ 
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favourite  with  the  diners-oat  of  Ediobur°:h  for  many  a  day, 
is  ot  rciiiTse  tokl  with  minute  detail  by  our  liistoriaii ;  but  as  bis 
narrative  is  lengthy,  and  has  found  ils  way  inlo  the  'Anecdotes 
of  (he  Aristocracy '  we  have  preferred  to  abridge  it. 

The  lad  who  ficjures  in  the  following  narrative,  as  receiving 
chastisement  accordinj;  to  the  ancient  seventy,  was  James  Sorner- 
yill  of  Drum,  the  author's  father.  The  Drum  brandi  look  up 
the  succession  of  the  Ijuc,  and  honourably  diiitin|ruislicd  them- 
selves in  the  Civil  Wars,  Our  author,  by  the  way,  was  tiyidly 
loyal  and  strictly  episcopal,  and  lays  ivell  about  him  upon  all 
foes  of  crown  and  mitre  when  ihey  come  before  him  : — 

'His  infanele  and  youtli  during  his  abode  at  schooles  with  liis 
grand fii tiler,  Uaploct,  wiih  whom  lieeoniii)iied,or  at  least  was  u|Kjn  his 
charges,  uniill  the  i.-ighltinth  year  of  liis  age.  I  shall  pass  witli  two  or 
three  reuiarkes.  The  lirst  two  evidences  how  aciisible  lie  was  of 
correcticiue  and  apt  to  take  with  rebuke  att  a  tyrae  when  he  rould 
hardly  didcerne  hct\vi,\t  hb  right  and  kf\  liantl.  The  liou.'<e  of  Ruplock 
being  iiiut^h  fretguenteil  by  strangers,  and  the  faniilie  itself  numeruiis,  it 
caiuiot  be  imagined  but  siirvants  took  uccoi'iou  lu  spend  much  of 
their  tyme  idly,  if  not  profanely;  there  waa  nothing  wherein  tliey 
exerdsed  iheiriselves  more  than  in  dyeeiug  and  carding.  One  cveuiug 
wliile  tlicy  were  gnmeing  (iher  master's  erraiidcliylde  -James  looking  nn, 
being  ihen  in  the  tyfth  year  uf  his  age),  they  Krst  contended  and  then 
quarrelled  wiih  much  noyse,  wbicli  wnieing  to  Iher  master's  eares, 
resideing  in  the  garden  chamber  directly  opposite  to  the  kitehen 
lights,  who  hearing  this  great  noy^e.  he  makes  doune  the  stnirs  lo 
understand  the  cause,  but  not  soc  quickly  hut  the  putTitig  of  his  staff 
upon  the  steppes  of  the  stair  tliscovering  his  coming,  which  made 
all  of  them  betake  themselves  lo  llietr  heeles  to  seek  for  a  (ilaee 
of  sht'ller,  knowintf  well  that  if  llii-y  were  calclied  they  would  be 
soundly  batloned.  forr  he  wa^  u  niiui  nijiurally  cholerick,  severe,  and 
superstitious,  Ifearirg  every  bud  mau  th;it  luiglit  presage  the  lensl 
misfrjrtuue  to  hia  house  and  tiuuiilie.  Beiug  cume  lo  the  kiLeliL-n  lie 
finds  nun  there  but  hifi  grand-cliylde  James,  and  the  cards  upnti  the 
table,  which  he  lakes  upaiid  throws  ni  the  Hyre :  whcji  ttiey  Here 
burning  the  chylde  cryes  out,  "Dear  grandlTatlit-r,  the  biuitiy  ting 
of  hearts  is  now  brunt "  .'—whereupon  hia  grondffiither  willi  hil 
staff  sirykes  him  twyce  upon  the  head,  saying  "  ffabe  knave,  know  yon 
the  cnrda  allready  7  Soon  get  out  of  my  sight,  olherways  ye  shall  be 
soundly  whipt."  This  correctione  even  then  took  soe  deep  impressione 
that  during  his  wholi  life,  he  hated  the  playing  at  cards,  neither  did 
Jte  e^er  but  un-willingly  exercise  himself  therein.* 

Lord  Somerville,  we  may  see,  was,  notwithstanding  hlsnatund 
gifts,  by  no  means  a  finished  writer ;  and  has  sentences  which 
are  as  long  as  bis  pedigree,  without  being  nearly  so  clear.  He 
bas  not  the  air  of  the  gown  which  distinguishes  bis  more  preten- 
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tious  predecessor,  Hume  of  Gcxlscrofl.  ^  et  bis  book  is  the  tnore 
agreeable  of  tlie  Ino  ;  am)  besides  its  nature  and  its  heart,  its 
rvtj  garrulity  is  one  of  its  principal  ehanns.  He  lets  \ou  en- 
tirely into  his  confidence  and  cumpany,  in  tije  oddest  bursts  of 
feeling,  such  as,  '  Paidon  these  hard  nords  from  a  Scots  genlle- 
man  of  noe  meane  extraction!'  and  his  book  has  tnniiy  of  the 
qualities  of  a  good  nofel,  along  with  the  iinnteBSDrable  merit  of 
reality  and  truth.  In  times  when  arlificinl  antiques  in  literature 
find  OS  good  a  sale  as  those  bits  of  ancient  art  which  are  manu- 
factured at  Naples  for  Iravellers,  it  is  worth  while  to  keep 
genuine  old  literary  curiosities  in  public  re  mem  bran  ce.  The 
domestic  life  of  its  forefathers  is  as  respectable  an  object  of 
inquiry  as  a  nation  rnuld  have,  and  such  books  very  notably  con- 
tribute to  the  understanding  of  it, 

Wc  should  not  be  suqirised  if  lumps  of  old  treasure  like  this 
*  Meniorie  of  the  Somervilles'  were  yet  lying  buried  in  the 
charter-chests  of  ancient  and  considerable  families,  along  with 
other  valuable  and  neglected  papers.  Would  that  vm  could  be 
certain  they  were  not  rotting  with  damp,  or  travelling  liy  slow 
but  certain  stages  to  an  ignominious  grave  in  the  snuff-shop  or  the 
cheesemonger's.  We  cannot  afford  to  lose  them,  for  the  truth  is^ j 
as  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  observes  in  his  edition  of  the  Scrope  and 
Gros*enor  Roll,  that 'if  the  literature  of  this  country  be  compared 
with  that  of  France  or  Italy,  it  will  be  found  ejtremely  defective 
in  mrinoirs  of  eminent  families.'  This  is  an  old  complaint ;  but 
it  is  always  finding  fresh  illusirntion.  While  we  write,  a  new 
'Histoiy  of  the  House  of  Colonna'  is  announced.  Bui  wc  nro 
still  without  a  decent  history  of  the  Fercies,  the  Talbots,  the 
Greys,  tlic  Hastingses,  Devereuxes,  or  Nevilles.  It  would  he  no 
easy  matter  to  produce  a  book  which  an  Englishman  could  see 
tvitbout  a  blush  lying  alongside  the  sumptuous  and  splendid 
volumes  of  Ulta.  And  if  a  render  desires  information  abiml 
our  families,  he  must  be  content  with  the  compilations  of  Collins, 
the  ponderous  folio  of  Dugdale,  county  histories  which  lor  the 
must  p.iit  give  mere  ]>cdigvees  and  law  documents,  or  Peerages 
which  tell  little  more  than  tombstones. 

Not  in  the  whole  list  of  family  histories,  in  the  pages  of 
Moule's 'Bibllothecu  Heraldica,"  are  there  two  books  so  intrin- 
sically valuable — we  speak  of  moral,  historical,  awl  artistic  value 
— as  tlie  two  of  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  give  our  readers 
u  notion.  There  are  however  some  carious  specimens,  and 
some  which  are  important  for  their  genealogical  iuformuliou. 
The  first  are  the  results  of  accident ;  tlie  second  areusuall}  written 
either  by  professed  genealogists  or  by  ilomestic  chaplains  of  an 
antiquarian  turn.  Neither  class  is  readable  ;  that  is  to  say,  neither 
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I1Q8  exerciseJ  any  influence  on  opinion,  or  has  done  juslk-e  to  the 
houses  which  it  celehrales  in  the  ejes  of  the  world. 

Of  the  first  class — those  which  we  owe  to  the  accident  of  sorae 
retainer's  having  tnk^n  up  his  pen  to  do  honour  to  liis  masters — 
we  have  a  specimen  in  Seacome's  '  House  of  Stanley,'  publishi^d  at 
Liverpool  about  1741.  'John  Seacome  of  Liverpool,  gent.,'  Lad 
been  house-steward  to  Karl  William,  grandson  of  tlie  l-larl  James 
who  died  on  tlie  scaffold  for  the  Stuarls.  An  honourable  lovalty  to 
the  familj'  characlerises  Mr.  Seacome,  but  his  inlcllect  is  of  the 
humblest  order.  One  paragraph  will  show  us  how  the  rationalism 
of  the  century  was  exploding  old  legends,  and  how  Mr,  Seacome 
reasoned  according  to  the  spirit  of  tlie  ajje-  He  is  speaking  of 
llie  well-known  legend  of  the  Eagle  and  Child  of  the  Lathams  of 
Latbam,  whose  heiress  of  line,  as  everybody  knows,  carried 
Latham  to  the  Stanleys : — 

'  Whoever  knows  anything  of  tlie  nature  of  hawk*  in  geneml  (of 
which  the  eae/le  is  principal)  must  of  consequence  know  with  ivlial  fury 
and  violence  they  strike  their  prey,  killing  all  tliey  stoop  to  at  one 
alrnke,  or  before  tliey  leave  it ;  and  knoning  this,  must  allow  it  morally 
impussible  [hat  a  hiril  of  prey  of  that  sirengili  and  nipaejous  nature 
that  au  eagle  is  knowu  to  he  should  carry  a  live  child  to  her  uirey 
unhurt,' 

The  gravity  of  tliis  is  irresistible,  nor  does  the  style  of  the 
work  rise  any  where  above  this  level.  He  gives  us  an  odd  old 
rhyming  history  of  the  Stanleys,  and  we  are  very  sorry  to  say  that 
the  poetry  which  he  preserves  is  no  better  than  the  {nose  in  wbicb 
he  embalms  it : — 

'  Tlieir  nnme^  be  Audlcy,  of  verry  right  descent : 
I  shall  ahoiv  you  liow  if  yuu  give  good  ijileut, 
Ab  quickly  as  I  can,  without  more  delay. 
How  tlic  name  uos  changed  and  called  StaiUei/. 

'  In  ancient  tyme,  much  more  than  two  hundred  years. 
Was  our  Lord  A«'(lley,  ns  by  stories  iloili  appear, 
Awilley  by  creation,  also  by  name  Attdley, 
Then  haveing  a  lontship  that  is  called  Stanley, 
Which  lordship  he  gave  unto  his  second  sonn, 
For  valliant  acts  that  liefore  he  had  done. 
Their  this  nian  dnelled  many  a  ilayc, 
And  many  j-eares  was  called  AwdJey  of  Stanley; 
Afterward  he  marry'd  the  heire  of  Seurton, 
And  when  Scurion  dyed  thither  lie  weiit  to  wonn, 
And  Iheu  he  was  called  Stanley  ff  Scurion, 
The  which  name  sticketh  still  to  all  his  succession.' 

Ohe .'  jam  satis — the  reader  no  douht  exclaims.  Compared 
with  this,  Dugdale  is  like  the  Arabian  Nights,  and  Collins  g.iy 
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and  graceful.  Tradition,  like  ambpr,  preserves  sad  trash  sume- 
timps.  Wccils  fastiin  tijemsclves  iin  itie  walls  ci{  old  castles.  It 
is  melanclioly  to  find  such  a  singer  in  tiie  train  uf  a  fnniilv  with 
seven  hundred  Years  of  genlJlily  and  four  hundred  years  of  peer- 
age— sach  a  pdpin,  prcstTvcd  Vty  such  an  hislorioo.  i 
But  this  IxMik,  like  most  sincere  books — for  we  arc  certain  that 
poor  Mr.  Seacome  did  his  best,  and  would  have  been  a  tolerable 
historian  for  a  less  renowned  line — bas  its  points  of  interest. 
IIiB  detailed  account  of  tbe  fate  of  liarl  James  gives  particulars 
which  bave  historical  value,  and  touches  of  personal  interest : — 

'  When  his  body  was  taken  up,'  be  tplls  us,  'and  laid  in  his  coffin, 
tliere  was  thrown  into  it  the  fnUowing  lines  by  an  unknown  hand : — 
'Wit,  bounty,  courage,  all  Three  here  in  one  lie  dead — 
A  Stanley's  hand,  Vere's  heart,  and  Ceeill's  head.'  1 

And  wc  may  learn  from  liim,  on  the  best  authority,  the  degree 
to  wbicli  the  family  suffered  for  tbeir  loyalty — loyalty  how 
requited  U  but  too  well  known  I — 

'  Earl  Williani,  whom  I  bud  Ihe  honour  to  serve  several  years  as 
household  steward,  haih  often  told  nie  that  he  pot>.sessed  no  estate  in 
Lancashire,  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  Yorkshire,  Warwicksliire,  and 
Wales,  but  whenever  he  viewed  any  of  diein  be  could  see  aiiuther  near  j 
or  oiljoining  to  that  be  was  in  posseM'ioa  of,  equal  or  greater  of  value,, 
lust  by  his  grandfather  for  bis  loyalty  and  service  to  tbe  erown  and  his 
country." 

In  fact,  the  poorest  and  most  meagre  family  record,  written 
from  jiersonal  feelinji  and  jicrsonal  knowledse,  is  sure  to  have 
some  value;  the  instinct  of  affcclion  will  direct  the  writer  to 
points  of  sentimental  interest,  and  bis  position  will  throw  io  bii 
way  details  which  may  often  prove  of  no  little  historical  import-  j 
ance.  There  is  an  attractive  little  '  Genealogical  Account  of  tbe 
Barclays  of  Urie,'  which  was  written  by  Robert  Barclay,  a  son 
of  tbe  Apologist,  and  published  al  Aberdeen  in  1740.  Small 
as  it  is,  it  illustrates  every  advantage  which  tills  class  of  book* 
possesses.  The  earnest  religions  character  which  appeared  so 
strongly  in  tbe  vindicator  ul  tbe  Quakers  is  there  shown  to  have 
distinguished  his  ancestors  ;  especially  one  Alexander  Barclay  of 
Maibers,  who  had  a  charter  in  14t^3,  and  married  into  the 
Wisliarls  of  Pitnrrow,  also  an  earnest  slock.  And  here  let  us  say, 
that  nothing  is  more  curious  and  touching  to  the  student  of  ibis 
branch  of  antiquities  than  to  see  fine  races  transmitting  their 
virtues  through  their  women.  This  is  a  matter  of  which  com- 
mon liiograpbers  and  historians  take  little  heed  ;  but  we  humbly 
submit,  that  when  a  great  man  is  talked  about  we  should  have 
due  honour  given  to  his  mother  and  ancestors  in  tbe  female  lines. 
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Few  writers  in  our  tlay  have  a  word  of  decent  civility  for  the 
family  of  Stewart,  It  would  be  curious  to  trace  its  hereditsry 
character  in  the  chief  line  :  our  prusent  purpose  is  only  to  remark 
on  the  greatness  attainetl  bv  some  men  who  descended  maternally 
from  it.  \Vc  need  scarcely  say  that  ttie  mother  of  William  of 
Orange  was  %  Stewart  princess.  The  motiicr  of  Cromwell  w»s, 
beyond  all  donbt,  of  one  branch  of  the  family.  So  was  the 
mother  of  the  Admirable  Crichton ;  and  of  the  famous  sul- 
dier  Alexander  Lesley,  first  Earl  of  Leven,  Chatham  was 
nearly  and  directly  from  the  royal  stem,  through  his  grnud- 
motber — it  deseendant  of  the  Ilegent  Murray's.  Fox's  nio- 
ther,  Lady  Lennon,  was  immediately  descended  from  Charles 
I!,  Byron  had  the  hlood  in  his  veins.  How  interesting  to 
see  eminent  families  sharing  in  this  kind  of  way  in  a.  p'cat  man's 
renown  1  The  eiftcd  Shaftesbury's  miither  was  a  iMnnners; 
Alpemon  Sidney's  a  Percy  ;  and  his  famous  kinsman,  Philip's, 
a  Dinlley  ; — the  poet  Beaumont's  a  Pierrcpont.  The  mother 
of  Marslial  Stair  \fas  a  Dimdas ;  and  the  brilliimt  Pelerhorough 
■  was  the  son  of  one  of  tlie  brilliant  Carys,  The  Ruthvens  and 
Carneoips  gave  mothers  to  Montrose  and  Dundee.  The  V  il- 
lierses  jrave  a  mother  to  Chatham :  the  Granvillcs  lo  Pitt, 
Nelson  inherited  the  hlood  of  the  Suckling  and  Wnlpolcs  ;  Col- 
lin^wood  that  of  the  Greys  and  PlantJi^enets.  From  ihe  Hamp- 
dens  came  the  mother  of  Waller  ;  and  also  Mary  Arden  (of  that 
ancient  Warwickshire  family),  the  mother  of  Shakspearc,  The 
literary  tiilent  runs  through  female  lines  like  other  qualities. 
Swift's  mother  was  a  Herriik,  and  his  grandmother  a  Drydeji. 
Donne  derived,  throngli  his  mother,  from  Sir  Thomas  More. 
Thomson  had  ibc  Hume  blood  in  his  veins.  A  dauglitec  of 
Beccaria  prwinced  Manzoni.  The  late  Bishop  Coplcstonc 
evidently  got  his  playfulness  from  the  Gays  ;  as  Chcsleriield 
his  wit  from  LonI  Halifiis.  The  relationship  between  Field- 
ing and  'Lady  -Mary'  is  well  known.  Sometimes,  when  n 
notable  man  comes  from  a  family  never  before  heard  of,  it  hap- 
pens thni  he  just  comes  after  a  maniase  with  a  bcttrr  noe. 
Thus,  the  mother  of  Selden  was  of  liie  knightly  Bakers  of  Kent  ; 
Camden's  ol  the  ancient  Curwens of  Workington.  'J'hc  observer, 
who  chooses  lo  keep  his  eye  on  such  points  in  the  course  of  his 
general  wading,  will  find  that  '  blood'  shows  itself  a  great  deal 
more  than  people  who  know  nothing  whatever  of  the  subject 
would  probably  admit.  The  loose  notions  about  *  aristocracy  ' 
prevalent  in  Lngland — notions  strangely  va^ue,  when  we  consider 
how  thoroughly  aristocratic  England  really  is — the  disliudion 
drawn  between  nobility  and  gentility,  terms  once  synonymous 
her«,  and  still  synon^-mous  evcrvwhere  else — have  the  effect  of 
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tnakin»  people  forKPt  liow  many  great  men  liave  really  been  of 
what  n  Frenchman,  for  instanre,  would  call  '  arislocratic '  fami- 
lies. Philosophers  liko  Bacon,  Hume,  and  Berkeley;  poets  like 
Spenser,  Sbclley,  ScoH  ;  novelists  like  Fielding  nnd  Smollett; 
bistorians  iike  Gibbon;  seamen  like  Collin;rwood  and  Jervis; 
Vanea,  St.  Julms,  George  Herberts,  and  so  many  others  of 
simple  but  ancient  gentry,  amply  vindicate  the  pretensiotis  of  old 
families  to  the  hunoar  of  producing  the  best  lucn  that  iilngland 
has  ever  seen.  Vci,  every  otlier  «Iay,  some  sapient  'organ  of 
opinion  '  flin^  out  a  rude  taunt  against  an  undefined  'aristocracy,' 
not  chuosint;  to  recollect  that  if  il  is  '  family'  which  constitutes 
aristocrary,  the  '  poiid  families  in  the  peerage  have,  even  in  the 
last  half-dozen  generations,  produced  the  best  men — from  Lord 
Halifax  to  Lord  Dt-rby  ;  witness  Carteret,  Mansfield,  Chesterfield, 
and  BjTon.  An  old  Roman  noble,  according  to  Cicero,  happily 
extinguished  one  such  encniv,  who  told  him  that  he  w«s  '  un- 
worthy  of  his  ancestors,'  by  replying,  '  Hercules  !  you  're  worthy 
of  yours  !'  But  reasoning  :ind  sarcasm  are  lost  upon  persons  who 
are  dead  to  the  lirst  fiom  their  ignorance  of  facts,  and  safe  ivom 
the  second  by  tlieir  density  of  hide. 

To  return  to  die  class  of  works  before  us:  a  fair  notion  of  the 
regiiluj-  J'amily  history  of  the  eigrhteeath  centuiT  may  be  derived 
from  .Anderson's  'History  of  the  House  of  Vvery,' "  published 
in  1742.  Horace  VValpole,  writing  lo  his  fiieml  Mann,  has  a 
lively  passage  about  it.  He  is  speaking  in  1743  of  the  second 
Lord  Lgmont,  who  had  just  succeeded  lo  the  peerage ; — 

'  The  first  event  that  made  biin  known  wa.s  his  carrying  the  West- 
miiisier  eletaion  at  the  end  of  my  father's  ministry,  which  lie  oniply  de- 
seriheil  in  the  hiatiDry  of  his  own  fumily,  a  genealogical  work.  call«i  tlie 
Uitfvry  oj'thc  Umvie  of  Yvrrii,  a  wiiik  which  cu^I  him  ihrer^  tlioo^nd 
pound)',  as  tlie  heralds  ialbinieil  Mr.  Ciiute  iiiid  lae,  .  .  .  and  whiclj  wo* 
BO  ridiculous  that  he  hu.'i  tinva  tried  to  i<uppre$#  all  llie  copies,  ll  coii- 
cludttl  with  the  description  of  the  Wesituinster  eloctioii  in  thu^e  orMiue 
such  tful-dd,  ■■  Aid  liere  lei  Ui  Itava  this  youiiy  nobleliiua  ilruijyliiig J'or 
the  df/iiig  liberiits  of  his  couiitii/ 1 " ' 

Of  course,  one  is  not  surprised  to  find  that  the  passage  in 
qncsli'm  is  not  half  so  ridiculous  u  it  is  here  reprcseuleil :  such 
things  lose  oothing  in  passing  through  the  bands  of  Horace 
Walpole. 

In  the  *  House  of  \  ven* '  we  find  ourselves  in  a  new  atmos- 
phere, after  leaving  Godscroft  and  Lord  Scimcr\i!le.     The  poetic, 

■  Pur  the  great  crron  iuto  which  Anduraoa  or  Lonl  li^giiionl  frtl  (mme  »;>  hu 

I.or(3(-hln  wroti-  the  hirnk.  which  we  Ja  not  K-Hcrr),  toe  DnimmcuiH*(  ■  ^ol^lc 
Briii^i  Families,'  toL  ii,,  whi'rv  tbu  P«rocTal  p.ilig<-ee  is  fptvo  frois  more  irocot 
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old-fosbiuncd  loyalty — tiie  tenderness  of  enthusiasm  wbicli,  even 
wLcn  it  excites  a  sniilp,  never  for  a  moment  loses  our  respect, — 
these;  are  not  present  in  the  pages  of  tlic  historian  of  the  house 
of  Perceval.  There  is  unbounded  glorification  of  the  family,  no 
doubt,  but  not  so  simple,  so  innocent,  and  so  sincere  as  tlie  admi- 
ration of  the  older  nritcrs.  There  is  it  solemn  and  deliberate 
pedantry ;  and  we  can  fancy  we  see  an  old  herald  olliciatjng  at  an 
old  fimeral  ;  not  in  the  tearful  stale  of  the  faithful  servants,  but 
wholly  taken  up  with  the  banner  and  canopy,  and  bent  on  keep- 
ing the  monks,  who  arc  carrying  candles,  barefoot,  in  a  straight 
and  proper  line.  We  are  treated  to  some  opening  remarks  on 
the  Incas  of  Peru,  who  'pretended  to  be  children  of  the  Sun,' 
We  have  then  a  solemn  ini|uiry  as  to  the  name  of  Percival.  Is  it 
an  ancient  British  or  Gallic  word?  or  from  a  little  village  in 
Normandy  ?  or  from  val  de  Perci  ?  or  from  per  or  par  cheval  f  or 
from  j/er  se  valens,  '  which  contains  a  bauglity  implication  of  the 
Grandeur  and  the  Independence  of  this  family'?  We  shall  quote 
a  sentence  or  two,  in  order  to  show  tliat  the  erudite  Anderson 
and  bis  patron  were  determined  to  lose  uo  claim  to  honour  to 
which  the  ancient  line  could  pretend.     He  tells  us, — 

'  It  was  usual  in  ancient  times  iviih  the  greatest  families,  and  is 
by  all  getiealogiats  allowud  to  be  a  mighty  evidence  of  dignity,  to  use 
certain  nicknames,  whicli  the  Frencli  call  aoliriqiules  .  .  .  such  as  "  the 
L^nit^,"  or  "  the  Black,"  .  .  Tlie  house  of  Yvery,  not  deficient  in  any 
mark  or  proof  of  greatness  and  antiquity,  abounds  at  diHereot  periods  in 
instances  of  this  nature.  Roger,  a  younger  son  of  William  Guuel  de 
Perceval,  was  surriaraed  Balhiis,  or  tlie  .Stutterer.' 

This  recalls  to  our  mind  an  old  Scottish  gentlewoman  (one  of 
those  gcncalog'icnl  old  ladies  now,  we  fear,  becoming  rare),  who 
would  never  allow  that  anv  hut  people  of  familv  could  have 
honil  fide  gout!  If  it  was  inenlionod  ihat  a  roturier  was  afllicted 
with  that  disease,  she  would  shake  her  head,— '  No,  na!  it's  only 
my  fallierand  Lord  Gallowa'  that  has  the  rft/iilar  ffo'it!'  Mr. 
Anderson  thought,  like  this  old  lady,  that  the  weaknesses  of 
great  blood  were  honourable,  as  the  disease  of  the  oyster  produces 
the  pearl, 

Mr.  Anderson  seems  to  have  had  a  suspicion  that  the  wags  of 
his  period,  as  vvell  as  its  new  families,  would  hingh  at  him.  or 
would  writhe  with  envy  at  his  exbildtion  of  the  lustre  and  dis- 
tinction of  the  House,  and  therefore  he  attacks  in  advance, — 

'  William  Cecil,  Bnron  Burleigh.  Lord  High  Treasurer  of  England, 
and  First  Minister  to  Queen  Elizabeth  during  llie  greatest  part  of  her 
long  and  glorious  reign  "  [it  is  characteristic  of  the  geneah^st,  this  formal 
deseripiioii]  '  «us  frequetilly  ustil  lo  say  ihiit  nobility  was  nothing  else 
but  ancitat  riches.    Notwithstanding  this,  if  some  of  tlie  modem  race  of 
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geiitn',  some  of  whoni  since  Uie  b^noio^  of  tlii*  ceniory  have  by, 
various  mtaii^,  loo  (lUiuua  lo  be  mentioned,  advanced  iliemseltes  toJ 
great  ricties,  »houlii  conseriueiitty  exptcC  to  bv  aci>Don~lcilgetl  noble  uiiderl 
tite  doctrine  of  tlie  Lord  IJurieigli,  as  to  be  esteem ei I  j^eiitlcmen  fninil 
that  eipressiou  iu  S|)aiii,  lliey  would  find  Iheniseliea  egrcglouslji 
mUtaken.'  I 

He  provides  carefully  against  opposilion,  for  ho  says  : — 

'  Some  expressions  of  the  dignily  of  iliis  family,  nhich  in  works  of 
this  kind  are  not  to  be  avoided,  may  creale  disgust  in  those  who  envy 
that  eminence  in  others  to  which  they  cannot  pretend  theinselvei.' 

Tbis  defiant  tone  indicnies  that  be  expected  opposition  ;  that 
there  was  a  kind  of  'set*  among  various  people  against  family 
pretensions.     Prior  *  had  said, —  . 

'  (lobles  and  heralds,  by  your  leave,  Q 

Here  lies  wlrnt  once  wos  Matlliew  Prior:  J 

The  son  of  Adam  and  of  Eve  ;  ^ 

Can  Bourbon  or  Nassau  go  higher  ?'  'I 

And  against  aristocrncy,  viewed  as  a  merely  arltficial  uistitu*] 
tion,  this  way  of  talking  was  plausible  enough.  In  fact,  tbd 
fault  of  clever  and  practical  men  then  was,  that  they  under-] 
rated  antiquity.  Alonp  with  this,  they  neglected  the  doctrine  of] 
race.  They  spoke  of  birth  as  an  '  accident,'  which  was  only  a] 
limited  way  of  considering  it,|  and  did  not  take  the  pains  to] 
observe  that  the  superior  minds  of  England  at  that  very  time! 
were  men  of  birth, — as  Carteret  and  Walpole,  BuUngbtokc  andl 
Chesteriietd,  and  Fielding  ;  and  that  the  same  fact  had  been  travl 
in  the  Civil  War.  But  aristocracy  was  not  upheld  on  its  real 
merits,  nor  viewed  as  an  institution  which  sprang  from  deep 
roots  in  the  heroic  history  of  Kurupe  :  and  which,  for  instance, . 
had  as  much  created  'liberty'  as  It  had  created  titular  dislino  I 
ticins.  Those  who  maintnined  it  dwelt  loo  much  on  what  wail 
secondary  ami  accidental  about  it,  and  so  provoked  an  antagunisii^j 
which  did  not  spare  what  was  primary  and  intrinsic.  Swift  haai 
come  to  the  rescue  In  the  Examiner,  and  defended  It  on  its  true] 
grounds,  but  with  n  fierceness  <|uilc  equal  to  bis  brilliant  wit.  I 
'  A  pearl,'  says  be,  writing  of  the  positions  from  which  grene] 
men  come,  'holds  its  value,  though  it  be  found  on  a  dungbitl  %*[ 

*  Horace  Walpole  ic«nis  lo  have  ibouglit  that  Prior  vu  s  son  oT  Lard  Dorwt'a. 
A  curiuus  esuy  might  Iw  wrillvn  oD  llie  gm%  men  of  tbe  Bead  Sinister,  or  Ikmlvsi 
Wail' :  il  woulil  illuMmie  Ilie  nuniiDu  o(  blood.     One  of  ihc  Lctliea  id  the  scvcu^] 
teciiih  century  tcftAinie  Giiiy-ciDht  basUnU!  I 

t  Tlial  is  Ui  uy,  il  is  sd 'accident' as  regards  ihe  I'c/i'iriJiUi/ l}iat  b«  should  tel 
born  from  this  or  the  olhi-r  loiirce  (u.  iu  ddv  tcdsv,  ii  is  an  'scciileiit'  Ihal  bM 
sboulil  liflve  gtniuB  or  beamy),  tmi  ii  ii  uoi  by  aceidtui  ihni  whole  l>oiliei  ofiniii  I 
acquire  lliu  {ir^*""''"''^  '"  *  cauntty,  Bud  diaplsy  superiar  ijguur  nad  cuudueft^ 
in  keeping  il, 
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anlif  l/iat  w  7wt  the  most  probable  place  to  look  Jar  it.'  It  is  not 
unrommon  in  later  times  to  find  it  assumed  that  it  is  absurd  to 
look  for  '  pearls '  any  wbere  else. 

Tiie  '  tlistorj  uf  tiie  House  of  Yrery,'  however,  has  its  value ; 
not  literary,  indeed,  but  antiiiuarian.  It  contains  a  mass  of  in- 
formation about  spveral  ancient  lines  which  played  an  liunoiirable 
part  in  Unjjlisli  bislory.  The  names  of  Perceval,  Gournav,  and 
Lovt'l,  are  not,  to  be  sure,  familiarly  known,  and  carried  jier  ora 
virion,  like  ibose  of  Howard  or  Herbert.  Their  importance  wm 
feudal  rather  than  tnndcrn.  But  many  a  great  man  lived  ante 
Agamemnona — Ix-fore  printing,  as  ne  may  translate  it — who,  had 
he  displayed  proportionate  merit  in  a  publishing  age,  would 
have  rovered  our  drawing-rouni  t;ibles  with  his  memoirs,  his  dis- 
patches, and  his  Icltcrs.  Klauy  an  old  baion,  of  whom  we  can 
learn  nothing,  except  through  a  writ  of  summons,  or  a  few  lines 
in  Kymer's  '  Ftedera,'  or  komc  Norm  sin- French  rerses  in  the 
Roll  of  Carlaverock,  would,  if  lie  lived  now,  have  his  portrait  in 
CulnaghiX  and  be  famous  in  the  newspapers.  The  old  barons 
did  iheir  duly  in  that  sphere  of  life  to  whith  God  called  lliem  j 
and  if  wc  oblaio  louder  cck-brit)',  and  make  more  noise,  let  us 
not  mistake  the  mulliplied  reverberations  and  echoes  made  by 
our  deeds  fur  j)ruafs  tlial  the  deeds  themselves  are  worthier  and 
nobler. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  curiosilii^s  of  genealogy,  weqoote  a  state- 
ment of  Anderson's  about  the  royal  descents  of  the  K^monl 
Hranch  of  the  House  of  i  very.  He  assures  ns  that  tliev  are  de- 
scended fifty-two  times  from  William  ihc  Conqueror,  forly-five 
times  from  the  Royal  Family  since  the  Conquest,  ei^lit  times 
from  the  Kings  of  Scotland,  and  twenty-eight  limes  from  the 
ancient  Kings  of  Ireland.  To  collect  these  details  is  an  amuse- 
ment characteristic  of  the  heraldic  mind.  Probably  it  is  the 
long  dwelling  on  sucti  fascinating  muiutlw  which  makes  tl« 
herald  enpiise  himself  to  those  dails  which  in  every  age  riddle  his 
tabard.  'Old  Peter  Le  Neve,  the  herald,'  says  Horace Walpide, 
•  thought  ridicule  consisted  in  not  being  of  an  old  family.'  This 
was  the  man  who  wTole  as  an  epitaph  on  Craggs,  '  Here  Hps  the 
last,  who  died  before  the  first  of  his  family.'  It  was  not  without 
justice  that  Edmimd  Burke  objected  to  such  writers,  ihcir  dis- 
position to  make  the  possession  uf  rank  a  proof  of  the  possession 
ol  merit.  '  Men,  he  says,  '  who  when  alive  were  the  pity  of 
ibrir  acquaintance  make  as  good  a  figure  as  the  best  of  them  in 
til e  pages  of  Cdmondson  or  Collins.'  So  straiiH^ely  are  idijecis 
of  vision  transfigured  ivhen  seen  through  an  &tniuspheTe  nt'or  «nd 

ffulci! 

At  the  period   to  which  wc  have  now  arrived,  it  npald  really 
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seem  as  if  the  writlns;  of  familj  histories  had  lieen  nbandoDr<d  lu 
men  of  ibe  Anderson  stamp  ;  to  mere  antiquniians  ;  men  whose 
iinporlaui^  nubod}'  but  an  iBnoramus  woul<)  ijiiestiun,  but  wliose 
forte  assuredly  is  not  literature.  A  mere  genealogist  caD  no 
more  write  a  family  liisturv  than  a  sexton  lan  write  an  epitaph, 
Who  more  likely  than  the  se\lon  to  have  the  name  and  dates 
correctly  ?  but  you  want  to  Lnow  the  men ;  and  a  skeleton  la 
Suri;enns'  Hall  is  not  mnre  like  a  huniaD  being  than  a  barren 
peiligree  is  a  fair  picture  of  a  line  of  gentlemen.  In  fact,  to  a 
complete  family  historv  there  gu  two  men,  or  tlicre  needs  a 
itaan  kiugularly endowed  with  different  qualities;  it  should  unite 
the  aceuTBcy  of  the  herald  with  the  glow  of  the  goml  narrator, 
(jibhon'ii  Digression  on  the  Familv  of  Courtenay  is  &  stately  and 
luminous  sketch,  worthy  of  the  historic  house;  Cleaveland's 
History  of  tlie  Family  lives  only  in  the  paragraph  in  which 
Gibbon  observes  of  the  historian,  '  his  gratitude  is  greater  than 
his  industry,  and  his  industry  than  his  criticism,'  Gibbon  had 
inure  respect  fur  the  sentiment  of  birth  than  many  an  inferior 
man.  He  was  of  old  Iveniisli  rare  himself;  of  a  gentle  family, 
which  had  produced  an  heraldic  writer  in  ihe  previous  century  j 
which  gave  a  mother  to  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwiclte,  and  a  grand- 
mother to  ^ir  Kgerton  Brydges. 

We  have  already  intimated  that  lo  Sir  Walter  Scotl  more  than 
to  any  other  man  we  owe  the  reaewed  interest  in  liiese  subjects, 
which  makes  them  altngether  more  justly  regarded  in  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century  than  they  were  in  the  middle  of  the 
eigliteenili.  '  He  delighted  above  all  other  hooks,'  says  Lockliart, 
'in  such  asapproiimatA  ttithe  cbaiactfT  of  good  family  histories.' 

*  Wlialcvi'T  he  had  in  himself,  he  would  fain  have  mode  oat  a 
herediinrj-  claim  for.  lie  ofieti  fpoke  both  seriously  aiiii  sportively 
on  tlie  MihJMTt,  He  had  n'sei»ljl«i  about  him  in  his  "own  great 
parlour,"  as  he  calk^l  il— llie  moni  ui  wiiicli  he  died  — all  the  pictures 
of  his  nueeslors  ttuU  lie  cuuld  tome  hy  ;  and  in  his  most  genial  eveiiilij 
moijd  ho  was  never  weary  til"  perusiug  iJiein.' — /.oekliart. 

To  this  pnssion — which  was  deeper  even  in  him  than  is  com- 
monly supjxised — we  owe  thnt  uiarvcUous  gallery  of  jmrtmits  ill 
air,  whicli  for  half  a  century  has  been  tlie  delight  of  Eorope.     It 
was  his  consciousness  that  lie  came  from  Sivincims  and  Halibur- 
tons,    Hutherfoixls    and    CamplielU — large    beivrled    and    heavy- 
Innded  champions  full  of  valour  and  honour — that  inspired  bis 
hanil  iiR<i  gave  vigour  to  his   brush.     The  good  tiiat  he  did  is 
inc-ilculahle.      He  roused  tlie  heart  of  Euro[fe.     Through  colour, 
^-     through  song,  bis  darling  ideas  were  spread  abroad.     He  awoke 
B    the  languid  interest  in  be-auliful  scenery,  and  covered  the  hills  of] 
H     Scotland  with  throngs  of  pilgrims  who  came  back  tu  the  duties 
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of  the  world,  elevated  and  enlivened.  Thousands  of  men  p^alUered 
from  liis  pages  so  vivid  a  notion  of  their  ancestors  that  llioy  were 
pent-trated  with  an  energy  not  unwortliy  of  them,  and  in  the 
battles  of  life,  or  in  the  battles  of  war,  sbowcil  tlie  ^nerous 
inlluencc.  Whatever  increased  activity  is  perceptible  in  art,  in 
poelry,  in  architecture — whatever  is  must  generous  in  politics  or 
chivalrous  in  st>tjal  life — -we  owe  in  large  part,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, to  Sir  Walter  Scott.  His  influence  saved  us  from  the 
entire  triumph  of  an  ignoble  utilitarianism.  Unthinking  ridicule 
of  andent  times  and  ancient  traditions  is  pretty  well  confined, 
now,  to  the  lowest  buffoons.  And  grave  philosophers  not  hurried 
away  by  romance,  and  full  enough  of  our  modern  advantages 
and  their  importance — yet  explicitly  assign  the  birth  of  the 
manners  of  Earoj>e— its  regard  lor  the  family  relation — its  loyalty 
to  women — its  various  ennobling  sentiments  of  honour  and 
courtesy — to  the  life  of  the  feudal  castles. 

Let  us  tiow  sec  what  this  revival  has  produced  in  the  way  of 
recent  family  histories.  We  shall  (ind  that  it  has  done  something; 
that  in  point  of  quality  we  have  at  least  one  history — iLe  '  Lives 
of  the  Lindsays' — far  beyond  anything  that  has  appeared  since 
the  inimitable  '  Mcmorie ;'  but  that  this  branch  of  Britisli  litera- 
ture still  remains  but  bare,  while  so  many  other  branches  are 
brigiit  witli  fruit  and  blossom. 

We  pass  over  what  may  he  described  as  two  good  business- 
like books,  'Anderson's  History  of  the  House  of  Hamilton' f 
(1825)  and  the  History  of  the  Blounts  by  Sir  Alexander  Croke 
(18^3).  Everybody  knows  tlic  greatness  of  the  Hamiltons — that 
in  the  sixteenth  century  they  were  nearest  the  crown  of  Scotluid 
after  Mary ;  that  the  chief  line  carried  its  dukedom  to  the 
Douglases,  by  whom  it  is  still  borne ;  that  tlic  head  of  the  house 
is  the  Marquis  of  Abercorn ;  that  one  of  their  cadets  wrote  the 
Memoirs  of  Grammout ;  and  that  another  of  them  is  the  well- 
known  philosopher,  Sir  William,  of  Edinburgh,  But  the  'his- 
tory' can  only  interest  those  who  want  special  information  about 
the  branches,  &c.,  of  the  bearers  of  the  famous  '  cinquefoils.'  A 
similar  critiLism  may  apply  to  Sir  Alexander  Croke's  learned 
work  on  the  Blounts ;  though  men  of  letters  ought  to  feel  a  regard 
for  the  family,  which  in  the  person  of  Lord  Montjoy  aboived  a 
kindness  to  Erasmus  ;— like  that  which  Southampton  showed  to 
Shakspeare,  Grcville  Lord  Brooke  to  Camden,  the  Cavendishes 
to  Hobbes,  Lord  Dorset  and  the  Oriuonds  to  Dryden,  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Queensberry  to  Gay,  and  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
to  Fielding. 

One  or  two  private  families  of  ancient  gentry  have  in  recent 
times  printed  their  memorials — not  inviting  publicity,  liut  still, 
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as  the  works  are  tn  be  secii  by  anybody  in  public  HbTarics,  not 
avoitiing  it.  We  shall  k'vc  a  s|>pcimen  of  the  curious  lights 
thrown  on  by-ponc  mnnn<^rs  by  them,  from  the  '  KlemoriuU  of  the 
Bairot  Ftunily,'  an  ancient  house  now  raised  to  the  peerage. 
We  may  note  here  that  lew  untilleil  families  can  now  vie  with 
tilled  ones;  so  many,  like  t!ie  Bugols,  Grcnvilles,  Lonthera, 
Lomhtons,  &c.,  having  accepted  peerngca  within  tho  last  century 
or  two.  The  '  Memorinls,'  from  ivhicli  we  are  about  to  c^uole, 
were  compiled  by  the  late  (second)  Lord  Bagot,  and  form  an 
elcgunt  little  quarto. 

It  appears  that  the  potent  StafFords,  Dukes  of  Buikin^liam — 
one  of  the  grand  families  destroyed  by  the  Wars  of  the  Hoses — 
derived  their  line  from  no  other  tljan  nn  early  Bagot,  the  Bagots 
having;  beon  landholders  in  StafTordshire  at  the  Conquest.  It  is 
nut  uncommon  for  fiiiniHes  with  difTL-renl  names  to  be  really 
sprung  from  the  same  ancestor;  and  just  in  tliis  way  the  Iretous 
(of  wlium  was  the  Parliamentarian)  are  from  the  Shirleys.  In  the 
time  of  Queen  GliEabeth,  Richard  Bagot  appears  to  have  felt  a 
pardonable  pride  in  mentioning  the  circnmstnnce.  The  wrath 
of  his  neighbour  Edward  Lord  Stafford  was  excited  thereby,  and 
he  wrote  bim  (in  15S9)  lliis  curious  and  angry  epistle:  — 

'  Like  ns  the  Iligli  Sliereef  of  this  Shjre  liilejy  tnlci  nie  tiial  you  pre- 
tend my  name  to  he  Bagot  and  not  Stafford,  wliich  unlrew  speeches  you 
Imve  said  unto  (Ijvi-rs  olliers,  allhough  soiu  droiikeii  igiiomnt  llerawld 
by  you  eorrupteil  Iherein,  has  southed  your  lying,  I  dti  therefor 
answer  you  Thai  I  do  btlter  know  the  dements  and  malclics  of  my  own 
lynenge  tlian  ajiy  creature  cnn  iiifnnne  me;  fur  iu  all  niy  recnnls, 
pedigrees,  niid  arniE'S,  from  the  first  Lord  Station!  tliat  was  ]xiH<>es»etl  of 
this  castle  afore  the  Conquest,  bearlnjr  the  very  same  coale  1  now  do, 
the  freld  Gould,  a  Chrreron  Gutrs — I  cannot  find  that  any  Slaiford 
marrit'd  with  a  Uagot  or  they  with  him.  1  have  faire  recordeio  prove 
thai  the  Lords  of  my  hawn  were  never  witjiout  heirs  male  to  encoeed 
one  after  another,  anil  therefore  your  prett'ns  in  alledginge  that  Bugul 
raorried  au  ancestor's  cuief  .of  mine  (a»  peradveuture  »he  married  her 
Bervaut],  yet  will  I  prove  that  neither  she  nor  no  nydow  of  my  liuwd 
did  take  a  second  liusbanJ  before  ihey  were  grandmothers  by  the 
children  of  their  first  husband;  and  therefor  the  lady  of  my  hows  was 
too  old  to  have  issue  by  your's.  Beside  this,  we  have  been  nyne 
descents  Barons  and  EorU  of  Stafford,  before  any  Bagot  «'as  knoivn  in 
this  shire;  for  Busje,  Bngol,  and  Green  were  but  raised  by  Kinff 
Richard  IL  And  to  prove  that  you  were  no  belter  than  va.'wiis  to  my 
hows,  My  .STAPFonn  Knot  rcnieyneth  still  in  your  parlour:  as  a 
hundred  of  my  poor  tenants  have  in  sundry  shires  of  England,  and  have 
ever  held  your  land  of  my  hows,  uutill  Iliateynder  of  the  Duke  my 
grandfuiher.  Surely  I  will  not  eichnnge  my  cianie  of  Stoftbrd  for  iJie 
naiue  of  a  "Baoob  of  Gates,"  for  lliat  ia  your  name,  Bag-ote. 
Ihercfor  you  do  me  as  great  wrong  in  tliia  surrayse  as  you  did  with 
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your  wriliug'  to  llie  Frivy-Couii<aile  to  have  cniiiil«iiauued  tluil  slutnw- 

fast  Higoiis  to  charge  nie  wilii  treason,  wliereiif  Gi>rl  aiiri  my  lrautli« 
(lelyvered  me.     Your  neigiibort  I  musl  be.     Edward  StaBord.' 

TLe  (lesccnilniils  of  KicLard  Bagot  ma^-  be  proud  of  lit< 
lemperatc  replj : 

'  Right  Hoiiorabk'.— I  perceare  by  yoiir  letters  <lelivered  to  me  ^y 
your  chaplaiTi  Mr.  Cope  on  Moiidny  last,  your  Lordship  is  grwitly 
diafoiitcnled  wilh  some  luy  speecbt-a  useil  to  Mr.  SlRnfon!  in  prcieiidir^ 
your  honor's  surname  tu  be  Bagot :  I  do  confess  I  spak«  tlif  in ;  acid  uol 
offending  your  lordship  (hs  I  hope  you  will  not)  with  Irothf.  I  do 
avowe  it.  Not  upon  any  ''  Dronlteii  Herehftu  [flit's  report,  by  tiie  cor- 
rupted to  soothe  my  lieing,"  hut  by  goiMl  records  and  e\ideDce  nndet 
ancient  seules,  tlic  four  hundred  year*  pusl.  Anil  if  it  may  pW'ie  you 
to  send  any  sufficient  man  as  Mr.  Sheriff,  or  Mr.  Snnuton  Eanj^wick, 
Genlilhnen  of  good  knowledge  and  experience  in  ihe^c  nc'cona,  I  will 
sbewe  them  sufficient  matter  to  eotifinne  that  I  liave  .spoken  ;  being  verj 
sorry  to  heare  your  Lord,«hip  to  coiitemne  and  delace  the  Nuinc 
Bagot  with  so  had  tirmes  and  hastie  speeches  as  you  do;  more  dis- 
honourable to  yourself  than  any  blemi-he  or  repn>che  to  m*;  and 
therefore  if  your  Lordship  lake  it  la  such  disdaiiie,  that  I  loach  you 
either  in  credit  or  honour,  you  may  (if  you  plea^).  by  ordinary  pni'tjs, 
bring  me  before  the  Rt.  lion,  llje  Earl  Marshal  of  Englaud,  Chief 
Judge  in  thesB  causes,  when  I  will  prove  it — or  take  the  di*ercdil, 
with  Bucb  further  pijai*hnierit  as  \m  Honor  shall  inflict  upon  me. 

'TJius  humbly  desireing  acceptance  of  this  my  answer  in  pood  part, 
till  a  further  trialt  be  had  herein.  I  do  comyt  your  Lurdsliip  tu  the 
protection  of  Allmighty,  this  first  of  March  1589. 

*  Tour  Lordship's  at  eummandmeut, 
'If  you  please, 

'  RiCIlARD  BAG-n-,' 

These  arc  exceedingly  curious  illustrations  of  the  time.  The 
'Stafford  Kuot'  in  'your  parlour'  Js  airharmin^  loucb  fur  the 
way  in  whicb  it  brin^  tbc  iiia^ificence  of  the  aid  feudal  nobles 
before  one,  since  tbough  probably  false  of  the  Bagots,  it  musl 
have  been  true  of  many  families  that  they  thus  showed  t!ii-tr 
loyalty  to  the  house  of  Stafford,  The  tone  of  Ktchard  Bngut's 
Ulswer  is  everythint;  that  could  be  desired  from  a  gentlfinan. 
Had  this  dispute  reacTicd  llie  ears  of  tlieir  royal  Mistress,  she 
would  probably  have  reminded  thcni,  as  she  did  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  on  bis  quarrel  with  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  that  when  ibe 
gentleman  contends  with  the  nobleman,  it  only  encoorages  tbe 
'  peasaunt'  to  presume  against  both  \ 

We  have  nothing  so  piquant  lo  quote  as  this,  from  tlte  ir«> 
mnrials  of  the  Sbirlevs,  or  the  memorials  of  tbe  Howards  by  the 
late  Mr.  Howard  of  (]orby  ;  but  we  recommend  both  these  works 
to  socli  as  wish  to  study  this  class  of  literature.  Air.  Howard's 
book  ^ves  a  clear  view  of  the  descent  and  connexions — con- 
nexions almost  unrivalled  in  their  greatness — of  tbe  Howards,  from 
■I^M-  the 
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tbe  <lajs  of  the  fuunder  (probably  uf  i^axon  nee)  in  tb«  time  of 
Edwnrd  I.    He  meDtians  tlial  ihe  ]>ortrnit  of  the  Eail  of  iKimv,— ■  j 
•  Who  has  nol  heani  of  Sunvy'*  fame  ?  ' —  I 

by  Houbroken,  'is  extrenn-ly   like   wbat  tbe  late  LorJ  Henry  I 
Howaril  was  at  tbe  same  age/     This  hereditary  likeness  is  one  of  I 
tbe  tunmirinest  pheRumeoa  in  the  world  ;  ami  is  aa  index  of  the  I 
inoral  resemblance  which  makes  character  of  a  paitirular  class  I 
mn  thrtiugb  a  line,  and  tliu^,  in  fr^'e  cuuntricf  like  ours,  pTodnces  I 
here^iit^rv  pulitics,  and  affects  itie  fortunes  of  ttip  state,  as  was  thai 
cast-  at  Komc.    '  A  Russell,'  says  Niebubr  somewhere, '  could  notl 
be  an  absolutist ;   tbe  (Ling-  would  be  monstrous.'    This  convio  I 
tk>n  is,  no  doubt,  one  excellent  reason  why  liberals  glorify  tbel 
race  with  such  constancy.    The  KusscUs  are  a  better  family  from  I 
tbe  genealogist's  point  of  view,  than  is  generally  supposed.    Bat  of 
VVilfen'ii  '  Memoirs*  of  then),  wliich  appeared   in   1833,  we  ate 
bound  to  say  that  iho  early  part  is  duhious,  and   the  later  part  J 
tedious  ;  that  a  fatiguias',  commonplace  kind  of  *  eloquence '  is  ' 
an  unhappy  characteristic  ;  and  that  wedefy  even  a  Wbii;  to  read 
it  through.     Nay,  we  would  almost  slake  our  Dugdale  avainsi  b  . 
cc^y  of  il — heavy  odds! — thfit  Lord  John  has  not  yet  read  in 
froju    cover    to    cover.      At   the  same  time,    we  appbiid    Iiulln 
Mr.  VViffen's  industry,  and  the  kindness  of  the  Beillord  fimiily  inrj 
encournying  him.     The  truth  is.  that  a  good  history  of  a  powerful  J 
house  is  no  easy  task  to  gel   accomplished.     A   private  gentle-J 
man  — peer  or  commoner — shrinks  from  tbe  labour,  even  if  h»| 
does  not  shrink  from  the  expense.     If  he  keeps  a  tame  geneaW" 
pit  on  the  premises  for  the  purpose,  ttte  chances  are  he  ohtains  a 
work  which  nol>ody  can   rend   eKrept   Sir  Bernard   Burke  or  Mr. 
Plonchp,   ami   which   his  children  view  with  an  ane  thiil   in   this 
enlii^iiteoed    time  they  do  nut    feel   towards   the    family  ghost^ 
Popular   writers  have  other  business.     And  so,  stowed  away  iti 
massive  chests,  continue  to  lie  tons  of  parchments  illustrative  of 
the  possessions,  marriages,  offices,  and   deeds  of  his  nnceston  ; 
the  love-letters  of  long  dead  generations  {priceless  dncuinrDTs  of 
all  kinds  illustrative  of  the  history  of  England.     Indeed,  il    is 
almiisl  a  hopeless  task  to  get  a  peep  into  an  Evidence  Room  ;  the 
instant  suspicion  beina:  that  you  are  going  to  set  up  a  righl  In  the* 
estates.      Nor  is  this  wonileiful,  when  we  remember  the  aWuril 
claims  to  honnors,  and  the  fmudutent  claims  to  lands,  which  iirv 
every  day  made  by  monomaniacs  or  swindlers. 

When  Mr.  Drummond  pnhlishe<l  the  first  two  ports  of  btl 
'Histories  of  Noble  British  Families,' we  did  not  fnil  to  givir 
our  hearty  support  to  the  undertaking,*  Since  that  time,  ■ 
forther  pwlion  has  been  published,  and  tbe  work  has  rrncheil 
to    two    volumes — comprising  Ashbumham,    Artlen,    Compton, 
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Cecil,  Harley,  Bruce  ;  and  Perceval,  Punbar,  Hume,  Dundas, 
and  Neville.  This  splendid  work  is  understood  to  have  involved 
a  p^oat  cost ;  and  ive  apprehend  that  it  will  lie  continued  no 
further,  it  was  suggested  by  (he  sumpluiius  and  luxuriant  book 
on  Itnlian  families  by  Count  Litta  of  Milan,  and,  like  it,  displays 
on  its  rich  folio  sheets  fac-siiniles  of  seals,  drawings  of  monu- 
ments, gorgeous  beraldry,  and — more  welcome  than  all — beautiful 
portraits.  Tlie  pedigrees  have  literary  as  well  ns  artistic  illustro' 
tion,  arc  enriclied  with  historical  anecdotes,  and  introduced  by 
agreeable  disquisitions.  The  plan,  however,  is  not  tbat  of  the 
family  hUlorv  proper,  which  we  take  to  be  a  full  and  connected 
view  of  a  family  with  especial  reference  to  its  unity  and  character. 
Mr.  Drommond's  sketches  are  historical,  without  being  strictly 
histories.  Tliey  arc  pedigrees  with  literary  emblazonment ;  and 
when  we  consider  the  liveliness  of  the  stvle,  and  the  loveliness 
of  the  ornaments,  we  welcome  the  book  as  one  which  makes  a 
genealogical  tree  as  brilliant  as  a  Christmas  one.  But  still  more 
ought  to  be  effected  through  separate  works  in  a  country  full  of 
old  families  and  great  fortunes.  We  must  add  that  Mr.  Drura- 
mond  has  hia  peculiar  views  of  these  matters,  as  uf  all  matters  ; 
that  he  concedes  to  tradition  more,  in  certain  points,  than  we  should 
do ;  and  that  he  is  at  open  war  with  the  erudite  '  Dryasdust.' 

Having  reviewed  the  '  Lives  of  the  Lin<lsays '  some  vears 
since  in  a  separate  essay,"  we  are  now  only  railed  on  to  i>oinl 
out  its  special  relation  to  the  genus  under  discussion.  To  us, 
then,  we  may  say  that  it  appears  to  unite,  more  happily  than  any 
other  performance,  the  old  sentiment  of  past  days  with  the  know- 
ledge and  clearness  of  the  lime  in  which  we  live — the  heart  of  the 
fifteenth  century  with  the  eyes  of  the  nineteenth.  This  is  the 
combination  to  he  aimed  at  by  the  historian,  who  should  share 
the  lovally.  of  Gudscroft  or  Lord  Somerville,  while  bidding  fare- 
well to  the  'Serpent'  or  the  'Black-gray  man,'  l.,ord  Lind- 
say has  an  adequate  theme — a  family  that  has  'stood  ng^iinst 
the  waves  and  weathers  of  time'  for  many  centuries — a  line 
visible,  like  a  streak  of  light,  away  to  the  time  when  nearly  all  is 
dark  and  shadowy  about  our  Teutonic  ancestors — Norman  in 
race,  leaders  in  battle,  great  in  rank,  alliances,  and  possessions, 
when  such  were  only  lo  be  won  by  the  natural  lords  of  mankind. 
Nor  can  we  forbear  to  note  with  satisfaction  that  a  writer  so 
elegant  and  acromplisbed  shoulii  be  the  historian  of  a  bouse 
which  early  proiluced  an  excellent  Scottish  chronicler  in  Lindsay 
of  Pilscotlie,  and  a  delightful  Scottish  humourist  in  Sir  David  of 
the  Mount,  and  which  in  modern  times,  by  producing  the  ballad 
of '  Auld  Robin  Gray,' aiid  the  book  before  us,  contributes  no 
little  to  our  faith  in  the  hereditary  transmission  of  qualities  and 


•  '  QuRrtevlj-  licviow,'  vol,  Ixivii.,  p.  466. 
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charnct eristics.  We  must  not  fail  to  remark,  either,  the  honesty 
with  whirli  Lovil  Lindsay  pives  every  branch  of  his  house,  poor 
anil  decave*'  ns  well  as  rich  and  flourishing',  its  due  place  in  the 
history.  When  we  take  into  account  al  I  the  cadets  of  a  numenius 
and  spreading  line,  the  amount  of  service  done  to  a  country  hy 
one  stock,  in  the  labours  of  war  and  peace,  can  hardly  be  over- 
rated. Lord  Lindsi>y  tells  us  that  he  found  a  desTPe  of  interest 
about  the  subject  among  his  f/ens,  as  he  was  pursuing  the  investi- 
gation, much  greater  than  he  had  expected.  We  are  inclined 
ourselves  to  believe  that  there  is  a  groat  deal  more  care  for 
these  matters  all  over  the  country,  than  is  commonly  thought. 
And  we  happen  to  know  that  the  some  fact  is  true  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, few  of  whom  now  visit  England  without  making  pilgrimages 
to  those  parts  of  the  island  from  which  record  or  tradition  declares 
their  ancestors  to  have  come.  The  sentiment  of  ancestry,  in 
short,  is  not  only  inherent  in  human  nature,  and  especially  visible 
in  the  higher  races  of  the  world,  but  contributes  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  stability  of  kingdoms  in  the  worst  periods — as, 
assuredly,  it  is  always  found  to  be  peculiarly  vivid  in  the  best. 
Having  spoken  so  freely  of  the  family  histories  which  we  possess 
in  Great  Britain — and  admitiing  that  they  do  not  adequately 
represent  the  strength  of  the  feeling  among  ourselves — we  cannot 
conclude  without  hailing  it  as  a  gootl  omen  that  the  latest  on 
our  list  should  be  such  an  admirable  specimen  of  tbe  class  as 
the  *  Lives '  of  Lord  Lindsay. 


Art.  IL — An  Inquiry  into  the  Credibility  of  the  Early  Roman 
History.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  George  Comewall  Lewis, 
2  vols.  8vo.     London,  1855. 

T^HE  early  history  of  Rome  lias  of  late  years  attracted  no  smnll 
"'■  portion  of  the  attention  of  scholars,  both  in  this  country  and 
in  Germany.  Tbe  somewhat  disproportionate  importance  thus 
attached  lo  that  portion  of  the  Roman  annals  which  must  always 
remain  the  most  obscure  and  unsatisfactory  is  undoubtedly  owing 
to  the  influence  of  Niebuhr.  The  first  publication  of  his  great 
work,  somewhat  more  than  forty  years  ago,"  may  be  considered 
as  opening  out  a  new  field  of  historical  inijuiry.  Rarely,  if  ever, 
has  any  book  of  a  similar  character  produced  so  great  a  sensation 
in  the  literary  world,  or  exercised  so  gieat  an  influence  over  the 
minds  of  succeeding  investigators.     It  stands  as  a  great  landmark 
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•  Tbe  first  edition  of  Niebnhrt  'Hiiloryof  Bonn;  ■appeared  in  1811;  but  tbe 
second  edition,  which  wai  oot  on!)-  KreBtly  enlarged,  bul  to  muuh  modified  uU 
allfred  a»  to  be  tubslaoliaJly  a  dsw  irork,  wa*  noi  jinblished  till  1827. 
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in  the  progress  i)f  Utstnrical  criticism.  Almost  all  sul>9e(]aent 
writers  upon  the  some  subject  have  cither  based  their  works  upon 
bis  researches,  nnd  enrolled  theiiiaelves  as  his  disciples,  or  heea 
engaeed  in  controverting  his  arguments  and  assnillng  his  con- 
elusions.  But  one  thin°:  is  certain :  whatever  opinion  may  ulli- 
malely  be  formed  of  the  results  he  has  arrived  at,  and  however 
widely  future  inquirers  may  find  themselves  compelled  to  depart 
from  his  views  U{>on  particular  points,  vrc  cau  never  go  hack  to  ihe 
state  in  which  we  were  before  its  pul>licatii>n.  We  con  no  more 
return  In  tlve  blind  and  implicit  belief  in  the  early  history  of 
Rome — such  as  it  was  received  jii  the  days  of  our  grandfathers, 
and  embodied  in  such  histories  as  those  of  Hi'oke  and  Kollin — 
than  we  can  transport  ourselves  back  to  the  'days  of  our  child- 
hood, with  its  simple  creed  and  uninquiring  faith. 

And  yet  it  was  far  from  being  the  main  purpose  or  object  of 
NJebuhr,  thus  to  shake  our  faith  in  the  received  history.  He 
was  no  mere  iconoclast,  who  soueht  to  destroy  that  which  there 
were  no  means  of  restoring.  He  saw  indeed  the  rottenness  nf 
the  existing  fabric,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  demolish  it ;  but 
it  was  only  with  the  view  of  raising  in  its  stead  on  edifice  of 
fairer  projmrtions  and  more  elaborate  construction,  on  what  he 
believed  to  be  surer  foundations.  To  reconstruct  the  early 
history  of  Rome  was  the  problem  which  Niebuhr  proposed  to 
himself,  and  it  is  on  the  success  or  failure  of  this  attempt  that 
bis  reputation  must  ultimately  depend.  To  assail  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  history  as  transmittiil  to  us  hy  Livy  or  Dionysius 
was  indeed  nothing  new.  Notwithstanding  the  spirit  of  blind 
reverence  and  uncritical  admiration  with  which  the  ancient 
historians  were  reganlcd  for  more  than  two  centuries  after  the 
revival  of  learning,  there  were  found,  even  at  an  early  period, 
some  scholars  who  ventured  to  raise  their  voices  against  the 
undistinguishing  faith,  which  received  all  the  writers  of  antiquity 
as  of  equal  credit,  and  all  historical  facts  recorded  by  them 
as  equally  accurate.  The  learned  and  industrious  Clurer,  in  bis 
elaborate  work  on  the  geography  of  ancient  Italy,  not  only  rejects 
the  whole  story  of  ^Kneas  as  n  fable,  but  boldly  expresses  his 
scepticism  as  to  Romulus  himself  and  the  authenticity  of  the 
whole  regal  period  of  Rome.  Similar  doubts  were  suggested 
byPerizonius  in  his  '  Animadversiones  Historiup,'  publislied  in 
1685,  and  at  a  later  period  more  fully  developed  by  I*ouilly  and 
Beaufort.  The  work  of  the  latter  author  {Dissertation  sur  riTicer~ 
titude  des  Cinrj  Premiers  Siecles  de  VHisfoire  Romaijie,  first 
published  in  1738)— a  little  volume  now  seldotn  met  witli,  and 
still  more  seldom  read — claims  our  notice  in  this  place  »■  tbo 
direct  precursor  of  the  larger  and  more  elaborate  tieatise  of 
Sir  G.  Lewis.     Beaufort  was  a  French  Protestant  refugee,  vlio 
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lived  tonp  in  Englanil,  nnd  was  a  member  of  tlic  Roy"'  Snciely,  . 
but  the  latter  rears  of  his  life  were  ipent  mil  his  books  published  | 
in  Holland.      It   ii  probable   that   the  spirit   of  criticism,  often  j 
degenerating    into  sccptirism,    which  wns    ihen    prevalcat,    ami  I 
c»i»cciaUy  coiwpiruous  in  the  writin)^  of  Bayle,  waa  not  willioul 
its  influence  on  the  mind  of  his   brother  refugee ;  but  the  work 
of  Beaufort,  though  purely  negative  in  its  chararter,  was  written  I 
with  moderation,  as  well   as  Learning  and  ability,  and  pn>dured  «  ] 
considerable  etiect  upon  the  literary  world,  or  at  least  upon  thS  J 
few  who  turned   their  attention  to  such  inquiries.    The  public, 
however,  at  large,  both  in  this  coontrn  and  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  were  still  content  to  draw  their  infurtnalton  from  the  supci<>J 
ticialand  unrriilcal  histories  of  Rollin  and  Huoke;  while  the  mord  , 
popuhir,   but  still   more  superficial,  abridgment   by   Goldsmith 
maintained  its  place  in  our  schools  down  to  our  own  time. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  N'iebubr  undertook  to 
show — first,  that  the  received  history  of  the  early  centuries  of 
Rome  was  (as  already  mnintained  by  Beaufort)  altogether  un- 
worthy of  creilit  in  its  present  form;  and,  secondly,  that  it  wns 
possible,  by  a  due  exercise  of  critical  sagacit)-,  to  ahive  at  reatof 
ing  the  original  lineaments  of  truth,  stripped  of  the  disguises 
which  bad  been  cast  amund  them  by  poetical  fancy  or  national  , 
partiality.  The  first  proposition  will,  at  the  present  day,  wfl] 
believe,  be  gainsaid  by  few,  but  many  have  risen  up  to  controvert 
the  second,  some  criticising  the  mode  of  execution,  others  alto- 
gether disputing  the  possibility  of  the  attempted  problem.  In  tho 
luremoit  nmk  of  this  lost  class  of  adversaries  stands  ^ir  (icorgc 
Lewis.  The  name  ol  our  present  Chancellor  of  the  Eschequer 
was  already  so  well  known  as  that  of  a  distinguished  scholar,  as 
well  Bs  a  careful  and  accurate  rcasoner,  that  any  work  from  his 
pen  upon  sucb  a  subject  was  well  calculated  to  excite  the  atten- 
tion of  the  litemrir'  world.  His  views  upon  this  particular  question 
were  indeed  already  known.  In  a  chapter  of  his  former  work, 
'On  the  Methods  of  Obst-rvaliou  and  Reasoning  in  Politics,'  be 
had  examined  with  considerable  cnre  the  nature  and  choradrr  of 
the  early  history  both  of  Greece  and  Roma,  and  it  was  evident 
that  his  conclusions  approximated  much  more  closely  to  the 
negative  results  of  Beaufort  than  to  the  reconstructive  method  of 
.N'iebulir.  He  bas  since  devoted  a  much  greater  amount  of  time 
and  research  to  the  investigation  of  the  same  question ;  and  the 
result  of  his  additional  labours — embodied  in  the  two  volumes 
now  Ijeforc  us — bos  been  tn  pbice  him  In  a  position  of  still  more 
marked  antagonism  to  the  system  ami  conclusions  of  JN'iebuhr. 

The  fortuDD  of  Niebuhr's  work  in  this  country  has  indee 
bcM  not  a  little  singular.  Koceivcd  for  some  time  after  it 
first  appi-.-ininoe  with  silent  nrglect,  or  dismissed  with  still  more 
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unmeritcil  contempt,  often  by  persons  who  had  never  taken  the 
pnins  to  examine  it  with  due  attention,  it  nevertheless  found  a  few 
zettluus  partisans,  who  seemed  disposed  to  atone,  hy  the  wnrmtli 
of  their  admiration,  for  the  indifferonceof  the  multitude.  It  the 
volaries  were  few  in  number,  iheir  zeal  was  only  the  more 
ardent,  and  they  became  the  unhesitating  disciples  of  the  ni'w 
teacher.  This  is  strongly  seen  in  the  history  of  Rome,  com- 
menced by  Professor  Maiden,  for  the  Society  of  Useful  Know- 
ledge, the  first  few  chapters  of  which  fall  that  was  ever  published) 
are  a  mere  epilome  of  the  results  of  Nicbuhr's  researches,  with 
scarcely  an  attempt  at  independent  investigation.  And  the 
same  thing  must  be  said  of  the  far  more  im]x>rt3nt  work  of 
Dr.  Arnold,  which,  with  all  its  merits — and  no  one  can  "be  more 
forward  to  acknowledg^e  them  than  ourselves — labouretl  under  ihe 
disadvantage  of  an  adherence  to  the  views  of  Nicbuhr  so  close 
and  constant,  as  almost  to  forfeit  all  claim  to  the  character  of 
original  inquiry.  It  seemed  as  if  the  superstitious  reverence  for 
the  authority  of  Livy  and  Plutarch  had  been  broken  through 
only  to  make  way  for  as  blind  a  worship  of  the  great  Prassian 
historian. 

But  the  case  was  far  otherwise  in  Germany.  There  the  spirit 
which  Niebuhr  had  evoketl  was  soon  turned  against  himsell  j  and 
his  own  theories  and  conclusions  were  submitted  in  their  turn  to 
the  test  of  the  same  searching  criticism  which  he  had  been  the 
first  to  apply  to  the  narratives  of  ancient  historians.  In  the 
course  of  the  last  five-and- twenty  years  the  number  of  books 
published  in  Germany,  either  specially  devoletl  to  the  early 
history  and  antiquities  of  Rome,  or  bearing  incidentally  upon 
the  subject,  is  really  prodigious  ;  and  there  is  scarcely  one  of 
these  in  which  Niebuhr's  views  have  not  been  freely  discussed, 
and  his  positions  controverted.  The  very  men  who  have  been 
the  most  deeply  imbued  with  his  spirit  have  been  the  first  to 
assail  his  conclusions,  and  impugn  his  authority.*  But  the  host 
of  assailants  who  have  thus  risen  up  a;;ainst  him  have  almost 
universally  directed  their  attacks  rather  against  particular  poinis 
of  bis  position  than  against  the  general  basis  of  his  system. 
They  have  fought  him  with  his  own  weapons,  and  have  them- 
selrea  adopted  his  mode  of  investigation  and  principles  of  criti- 
cism, while  most  fiercely  disputing  the  conclusions  which  he 


*  Mr.  NeTnutn'*  Utile  work  ('  Regnl  Rome.'  Svo.  LoitdoD,  1SS3]  U  >  sirikiiig 
bstaDi,'!:  if  the  same  tone  of  feGliog.  Thoiigb  he  Elalca  in  the  Preface  ihal  hil 
'  siroDg  iliBi-ri-iicc  from  tbe  eunclusioai  of  Kiehabr '  was  one  of  tbe  pHnt-ipil 
cikiisi.1  thai  iniluctil  him  to  publiEh  il.  yet  the  book  \t  nspufially  yitbuliriaH  id 
tpiril,  and  is  for  Ihe  most  part  bajeil  upon  Xic-hiihr's  reMBrthe*.  Tbe  irork  of 
Dr.  Ihne  ('  Kcwarchw  into  Ihe  History  of  llic  lioman  Conitilalion,'  8vo.  Loiidoa, 
1653)  also  belongs  wbolly  to  the  esidi!  German  ichool  of  criticinn. 
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has  drawn  from  them.  Even  the  recent  work  of  Dr.  Schwegler,* 
one  of  tlinse  who  has  departed  the  most  wi<lely  from  the  foot- 
steps of  Nicbulir,  cannot  be  considered  as  an  exception  to  this 
remark.  He  differs  from  liis  precursornot  so  much  in  his  canons 
of  criticism  as  in  the  application  of  them  to  particular  cas^s. 
He  refuses  to  accept  the  edifice  which  Niebuhr  presents  to  bis 
view,  but  sets  about  reconstructing  it  for  himself,  by  a  siuiiltir 
metliod,  and  out  of  the  same  materials. 

Altogether  distinct  from  this  is  the  course  pursued  by  Sir  G. 
L^wis.  He  regards  the  whole  subject  from  a  diflerent  point  of 
view,  and  does  not  merely  object  to  the  particular  conclusions 
of  Niebuhr,  but  boldly  strikes  at  the  root  of  tus  system,  and 
assails  not  only  the  results  of  his  investigations  but  the  method 
by  which  lie  Las  arrived  al  them.  He  not  only  rejects  Niebuhr's 
views  ai  untenable,  but  maintains  that  it  is  impossible  they 
should  be  otherwise.  He  not  only  discards  as  illusory  the 
specious  fabric  reared  by  the  Prussian  historian,  but  affirms  that 
any  one  which  may  be  substituted  in  its  place  must  be  equally 
shadowy  an<l  unsubstantial.  His  views,  like  those  of  Beaufort, 
are  simply  negative,  and  his  conclusions  as  to  the  early  history 
of  Kome  may  be  summed  up  in  the  single  line  : — 

'All  tliat  ive  kaow  is  nothing  can  be  known.' 

The  able  and  elaborate  treatise  of  Sir  G.  Lewis  is.  Indeed,  sub- 
stantially nothing  more  than  the  argument  of  Beaufort,  repro- 
duced in  an  enlarged  and  improved  form,  supported  by  a  greater 
amount  of  learning,  and  having  the  advantage  of  the  long  course 
of  critical  examination  to  which  the  ancient  authorities  have  been 
subjet'led  by  Niebuhr  and  his  followers.  But  wc  cannot  think 
that  llie  general  opinion  of  historical  inquirers  will  go  along 
with  Sir  G.  Lewis  to  the  full  extent  of  his  scepticism  any  more 
than  it  lias  done  with  thai  of  his  precursor.  It  was  not,  wc  be- 
lieve, from  any  want  of  learning  or  ability  on  the  part  of  their 
author  that  the  views  of  Beaufort  produced  so  little  effect  upon 
the  literary  world.  But  the  truth  is  that  men  are  naturally  in- 
disposed to  acquiesce  In  conclusions  merely  sceptical.  They 
cling  to  what  they  have  once  been  accustomed  to  receive  as  truth, 
so  long  as  even  a  shred  remains.  And  thus  they  felt  in  this  case, 
that  it  the  gorgeous  narrative  of  Livy  was  no  longer  to  be  received 
with  undoubting  faith,  yet  it  was  not  almgetlior  to  be  discarded. 
If  it  was  not  all  tnic,  neither  was  it  all  false  ;  and  tlicy  might 
fairly  have  applied  to  the  early  history  of  Rome  the  fine  words 
of  Milton,  so  singularly  unfortunate  in  their  application  to  that 
of  our  own  country : — 


■  Komiicbe  Ge*cbi«)ile,  vol  i.  {two  parti).    Tiibingca,  1813. 
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'For  wbat  tliougii  Bi'uUis  [^neos]  and  tlie  whole  Trojiui  pnjtence 

were  yieliled  up ;  .'  .  .  yet  tliosd  olJ  anil  itilmrn  ii;iiiin<  of  euccessive 
kiugH  £Biitl  consuls],  newT  any  of  them  In  liave  been  tiaX  per^ns,  or 
done  ill  their  livea  at  least  some  jvtrt  uf  wliul  liath  so  long  beeu  remem- 
bered, cannot  be  tliouglit  wiiboul  too  strict  an  incredulity.' 

The  words  we  have  ju&l  quoted  may  serve  to  remind  some  of 
our  readers  that  there  was  ont/c  an  earlv  history  of  England,  the 
belief  in  which  was  as  struugly  established,  and  oa  geucrallT  ff^ 
ccived,  in  this  country  as  thul  of  the  Komaiis  in  their  own  ancieot 
annals.  The  ftttitiitus  history  of  the  imaginary  line  of  monarcba, 
from  Brnte  the  Trujan  tti  Cassibellaunus  anil  Arviragus,  is  now 
so  utterly  for|;otten  tliat  we  are  apt  to  forget  likewise  that  it  once 
formed  a  part  of  the  history  which  every  one  reaii,  and  every  one 
believed.  Not  only  were  these  romantic  fictions  repeated  by 
sufcessive  chroniclers,  from  Geoffrey  of  Monmuuth  (o  I'ahyan 
and  IloUinshed  ;  from  the  ilnjs  of  Henry  II.  to  those  of  Hlizabelh ; 
not  only  were  tliey  adoj)ti.-d  by  populax  traditiun,  anil  incor- 
porated In  our  literature  by  Spenser  and  Shakspeare,  but  tboy 
were  gravely  cited  by  atatesiner,  and  appealed  to  as  authority  in 
nalioual  disputes-  And  the  question  may,  perhaps,  suggest  it- 
self, wbetlier  the  long- received  traditions  ot  the  earliest  liouan 
history  rest  on  any  better  foundation  ;  whether  tiic  annaU  of 
Tullus  Hostilins,  and  the  talcs  of  Coriolaaits  and  Camillus,  ur 
Tarquin  tlie  Proud,  inaj  not  be  as  imaginary  and  unreal  as  those 
of  King  Bladud  or  King  Lear. 

Fortunately  we  arc  distinctly  able  to  answer  this  question  In 
the  negative.  Whatever  be  the  amount  of  fiction  that  has  been 
introduced  into  the  early  Roman  history,  it  contains  unques- 
tionably an  element  of  truth.  Some  points,  at  least,  are  certain  ; 
some  few  landmarks  stand  fixed  and  definite  in  the  midst  uf  the 
shifting  mists  of  antiquity.  The  capture  of  Hume  by  the  Gaul* 
— one  of  the  most  important  eras  hi  the  history  of  the  city — is 
recorded  by  Greek  writers  nearly  contemporary  with  the  event, 
and  is  unquestionably  an  historical  fact.  The  fall  of  Veii,  a  few 
years  before,  which  terminated  the  Ions  series  of  wars  between 
that  cily  and  Rome,  is  admitted  even  by  Sir  G.  Lewis  to  rest 
upon  a  secure  basis  of  historical  evidence.  But,  again,  at  a 
period  considerably  earlier  than  this,  the  legislation  of  the  Deecm- 
virs  was  attested  by  a  record  of  the  most  unquestionable  cha- 
racter— the  Twelve  Tables  of  the  laws  tbemsclves,  which  were 
preserved  by  an  uninterrupted  tradition  down  to  the  historical 
period  ;  which  were  committed  to  memory  bv  every  schoolboy  in 
Che  days  of  Cicero,  and  had  undoubtedly  been  equally  familiar 
to  every  successive  generation  of  young  patricians  from  the  time 
they  were  first  promulgated. 
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Tlie  same  line  of  ar^ment  may  be  carried  still  further  back. 
Even  the  period  uf  the  seven  kJnvs,  abnundln^  as  it  does  in 
riimanlic  riccions,  which  suffifientl_v  display  their  unbistorical 
diaractcr,  and  forming  as  it  were  the  very  border-land  of  history 
!uid  mythology,  cannot  be  rejected  as  wholly  fabulous.  The  fcict 
tiiat  tile  original  form  of  govemtnent  at  Rome  was  monarchical, 
and  not  republican,  is  sufficiently  proved  by  two  anomalous 
institutions  which  were  preserved  in  later  times :  that  of  a  titular 
kin^,  called  the  Kin^  of  the  Sacrifices  {Rex  eacrorum  or  Ree 
sacn'/uruliis),  who  was  still  retained  for  the  performance  of  certain 
saired  riles,  which,  according  to  the  ancient  ritual,  none  but  the 
kin*;  cauld  celebrate ;  and  the  analogous  case  of  the  Inlerrex,  a 
magistmtf  whose  name  and  functions  were  clearly  derived  Irnm  a 
state  of  things  that  bad  passed  away.  Both  cases  remind  us  of 
many  legal  fictions  and  processes  in  our  own  time,  which  are 
only  intelligible  by  a  reference  to  those  feudal  institutions  in 
which  they  had  a  real  meaning,  but  which  they  have  long  sur- 
viv«l.  In  like  manner  a.  solemn  festival,  which  continued  to  be 
celebrated  down  to  the  days  of  Augustus,  commemorated  the 
Regifugium,  or  anniversary  of  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  and 
thus  proved  that  lUc  change  of  govemmenl  was  really  brought 
about,  as  it  was  represented  in  the  traditional  history,  by  a  sudden 
and  violent  revolution.  Nor  are  there  wauling  some  other  traces 
of  authentic  historv,  even  at  this  earliest  period.  Laws  were 
extant  in  later  days  which  were  referred  by  tradition  to  the  kin^ 
and  known  as  'leges  regijp  ;'  and  thongh  there  is  no  conclusive 
evidence  that  these  could  be  traced  back  to  the  time  of  their 
tepule<l  authors,  the  tradition  certainly  seems  entitled  lo  credit, 
at  least  so  far  as  to  prove  that  thcv  were  more  ancient  tiian  the 
laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  and  if  that  was  the  case  there  is 
nil  reason  to  reject  the  origin  ascribed  to  them. 

In  some  other  cases  there  ts  no  doubt  that  the  original  docu- 
ments were  ihemselves  presetted.  Dionysius  refers  to  the  treaty 
concluded  by  Servius  Tuljtus  with  the  Latins  in  terms  which 
leave  no  doubt  that  he  had  himself  seen  it ;'  the  treaty  between 
Tarcjuinius  Superbus  and  the  city  of  Gabii  was  also  preserved  in 
the  time  of  Augustus;  and  Horac*  refers  both  to  this  and  a 
similar  treaty  with  the  Sabines  as  among  the  most  ancient  speci- 
mens of  Latin  extant  in  his  limc.t  There  can  therefore  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  tliat  these  were  the  original  treaties,  with  all 
tbeir  peculiarities  of  language  and  nrthogmphy;  and  we  knov ! 
this  still  more 


positively 


very 


*  Dloay$.,  y.  as, 

t  llur.  EpUt.,  ii.  I.  34  ;  Dion;*.,  ir.  58.    The  tmty  with  the  Sabines  WM  ' 
prubabtj  tlisi  ineulioncd  ia  Dionysius,  uL  33. 
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(late— ibe  first  treaty  between  Rome  and  Carthofe,  which  was 
concluded  in  the  very  year  following  the  csjiulsioii  of  the  kings ; 
the  suhslance  of  which  Is  preserved  to  u»  by  Polybius,  an  uo- 
exceptionnhle  witness,  who  had  himself  seen  it,  and  remarks  on  its 
anlicjuated  language,  which  was  even  in  liis  day  become  obsolete, 
and  almost  unintellijiible.*  The  treaty  of  Sp.  Cassius  with  the 
Latins  (only  a  few  years  later)  was  unquestionably  preserved  down 
to  the  days  of  Cicero,  and  Ijad  been  seen  and  consulted  by  the 
great  orator  himself ;  though  it  no  longer  remained  at  the  time 
when  he  alludes  to  Jl.t  Another  (realy  with  Ardea,  in  the  sixty- 
sixth  year  of  the  republic,  was  still  extant  in  the  time  of  Licinius 
Macer,  though  it  seems  to  have  likewise  disappeared  before  the 
dai's  of  Livy.f 

Again,  one  of  the  most  important  events  in  the  history  of  the 
regal  period,  the  destruction  of  Alba— the  reputed  parent  of 
Rome  itself,  and  for  a  long  period  the  chief  city  of  the  Latin 
people — rests  also  on  evidence  of  much  the  same  nature  as  that 
of  Veii,  Though  the  city  itself  was  destroyed,  its  temples  were 
preserved ;  and  that  of  Vesta,  which  still  eiistetl  in  the  days  of 
Oomilian,  §  was  designated  by  sacerdotal  tradition — one  of  the 
most  permanent  of  all  authorities — as  the  parent  of  the  worship 
of  the  same  goddess  at  Rome.  The  name  of  the  Alban  territory 
0  Albanus  ager ')  was  retained  (as  in  many  similar  cases)  by  the 
oistrict  which  had  belonged  to  the  city,  though  the  latter  had 
ceased  to  exist ;  and  the  family  traditions  of  many  of  the  most 
ancient  patrician  houses  at  Home  concurred  in  tracing  their 
deseent  to  the  more  ancient  city  of  Alba.|| 

Tlie  proofs  we  have  already  cited  are  sufficient  to  show  that 
the  Roman  history,  even  for  the  three  first  centuries  of  its  exisl- 
ence,  cannot  be  rejected  as  a  mere  creation  of  6ctiort  or  pojmlar 
legend.  And  every  candid  rcasoner  must  admit  that  the  exist- 
ence of  a  few  such  cases,  transmitted  to  us  as  they  have  been  ia 


•  Polyb.,iii.  aa.  f  Cic, pmBelb,.  M;  Liv.,ii.43. 

I  Liv.,  'it.  7,  §  Jineofll,  Sal.  iv,  Bl. 

II  iiir  G,  Lewis,  indeed,  Dppeun  to  look  upon  tlii'  viTy  existence  of  Alba  as 
qoertiotiable,  nn  eici>ss  of  Bct-pticium  tibich  we  conf<-86  oureelvM  at  a  loss  lo 
UDderftond.  The  remark  of  Dr.  Scliwegler.  oat  of  Thv  most  sce)ilical  of  the 
Cermnii  school,  appears  lo  us  perfeclly  jusl  — 'The  deslrnclion  of  Alta  Lonss. 
and  the  emigrntiDn  of  Ihe  AlbauB  to  liouie,  are  btrond  all  duulit  hitlorieal  fiicu ; 
bill  Ihe  DianntT  in  which  these  tno  i-renu  are  connected  with  TulliiE  HoMiliii»  is 
in  nil  prohnliilitv  fictiliouB.' — i BBmitc/ie  Geichlcliti.  vol.  i.  p.  58U.1  No  one,  we 
presiinit,  «ill  ul  ihe  preseot  duy  coiitcDd  for  [hi-  hnilorical  irulh  of  the  coiiibnl  of 
the  lloitttli  uuJ  Curialii,  or  the  *lory  of  Mettius  Fuffctiiis :  hnl  Ihtse  incideuls 
are  not  more  abviouslj  fieiiiious  than  Ihe  ci  re iini stance*  amoeialed  In  the  received 
hiitor;  with  ihe  fall  of  Veii — the  swelling  of  (he  Lseus  Albmiiis,  and  tlie  rapture 
of  the  cit}'  by  a  mine  st  the  very  tnomeiit  of  a  sacrifice  whieb  <ia>  to  be  deciava 
ofiti  Eit«.  In  both  cases  (he  maia  fact  is  hiitoricol.  Chough  it  hat  beeu  dressed 
np  with  romaalic  details  fri»D  other  sources. 
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great  measure  casually,  raises  a  reasonable  pTesumption  tbat 
otbcrs  would  be  founil,  were  our  acquaintance  with  the  historical 
literature  of  Rome  mure  comjilete.  If  wc  find,  for  instance,  that 
the  treaty  with  Ardea,  though  seen  by  Licinius  Macor,  a  con- 
temporary of  Sylla,  was  no  hingor  forthcoming  in  the  time  of 
Livy,  it  seems  a  probable  inference  that  other  ancient  documents 
and  records  were  consulted  by  the  elder  historian  (who  seems  to 
have  had  a  strong  turn  for  antiquarian  investi^'ations)  wbicli  were 
no  longer  accessible  to  his  successor,  or  at  least  were  nol,  in  fact, 
consulted  by  him.  Again,  the  treaty  with  Carthage,  so  distinctly 
tlescrilieil  by  Polybius,  is  not  noticed  by  any  later  writer;  and 
the  conclusion  seems  irresistible  that  the  original  was  no  longer 
in  existence  in  the  days  of  Livy  and  Dionysius.  But  if  n  docu- 
ment of  such  importance  had  been  allowed  to  perish  between  Ibe 
(lays  of  Scipio  and  those  of  Augustus,  how  many  more  mav  have 
shared  ibe  same  fate?  And  how  many  others  that  bad  already 
disappeared  in  the  time  of  Polybius  may  nevertheless  have  Iwen 
accessible  to  the  earliest  Roman  annalists,  or  to  those  from  whom 
tbev  derived  their  information  ? 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  such  monuments, 
even  supposing  them  to  be  more  numerous  than  we  have  any 
ground  for  really  believing  them  to  have  been,  could  have  gone 
but  little  way  towards  constituting  even  the  most  meagre  skele- 
ton of  the  Roman  historv  ;  much  less  rouhl  they  have  furnished 
the  materials  for  that  history,  such  as  we  find  it  in  the  glowing 
narrative  of  Livy,  or  the  pragmatical  details  of  Dionysius,  What 
then  were  the  materiids  out  of  which  that  history  was  actually 
composed  ?  What  were  the  authorities  which  enabled  the  his- 
torians of  the  days  of  Augustus,  or  the  earlier  annalists  upon 
whom  they  relied,  to  weave  an  historical  narrative  which  appears 
at  the  first  glance  at  once  so  copious  and  so  consistent?  It  is 
upon  this  question  that  all  inquiries  into  the  early  history  of 
Rome  realty  depend.  The  nature  and  value  of  those  authorities 
must  determine  at  once  the  credibility  of  the  history,  and  the 
kind  of  criticism  which  we  are  at  liberty  to  apply  to  it. 

The  merit  of  being  the  first  to  see  clearly  this  principle,  and 
investigate  critically  the  sources  of  the  early  history  of  Rome, 
unquestionably  belongs  to  Beaufort.  The  same  inquiry  was  fol- 
lowed up  by  Niehuhr.  with  his  characteristic  originality  as  well 
as  industry,  and  his  views — often  rather  hinted  at  than  stated  in 
his  larger  '  History ' — are  given  in  a  connected  form  in  the  intro~ 
duclory  series  of  his  Lectures.  But  no  one  has  entered  into  this 
investigation  with  the  same  method  and  clearness, — no  one  has 
brought  together  the  various  authorities  that  bear  upon  it  in  a 
form  so  complete  and  satisfactory  as  Sir  G.  Lewis.     \\'e  are  the 
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more  desirous  to  express  our  strong  sense  of  the  merits  of  ttiia 
pari  of  his  work,  and  of  the  great  obligations  that  he  has  hereby 
cuufeired  on  the  student  of  Roman  history,  because  we  feel  our- 
selves ciimpelled  to  differ  from  bim  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
his  conclusions,  and  shall  hare  occasion  to  combat  several  of  the 
inferenc:cs  which  he  has  drawn  from  the  materials  that  he  has  so 
ahlj  brought  together. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  bands  that  the  earliest  Roman  liistoriaiu 
were  Fiibius  Pictor  and  Clncius  Alimentus,  both  of  whom  were 
contemporary  with  the  Second  Punic  War,  and  therefore  did  not 
begin  to  write  till  more  than  five  centuries  after  the  foundation  of 
the  cilj-  (according  to  the  received  chronology),  and  more  iban 
two  centuries  and  a  half  after  the  commencement  of  the  Republic. 
It  Is  evident  that  fur  such  a  period  as  this  mere  oral  tradition 
could  be  of  little  value.  At  the  present  day  we  are  so  accus- 
tomed to  have  everything  tliat  takes  place  not  only  recorded  in 
writing,  but  multiplied  and  disseminated  by  printing,  and  to 
gather  even  our  first  childish  notions  of  history  from  printed  l>ook>, 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  transport  ourselves  in  imagination  to  a 
diilerent  state  of  things,  and  picture  to  ourselves  what  can  be 
done  by  unasslsled  tradition.  But  if  we  suppose  a  man  of  middle 
age  at  tlie  present  time  attempting  to  compose  a  history  of  the 
past,  solely  from  oral  sources,  it  may  fairly  be  assumed  thnt  he 
would  have  great  difficulty  in  going  back  much  more  thaa  a 
century.  The  events  of  the  last  great  war  and  the  struggles  of 
the  French  Revolution  are  still  fresh  in  the  memories  of  many  per- 
sons now  living:  and  those  of  the  American  War — tbougli  already 
separated  from  us  by  a  great  gulf,  for  they  belong  to  a  generation 
that  has  jiast  away,  and  have  now  few  or  no  living  witnesses- — ^are 
still  but  one  step  removol  from  us,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  a 
narrative  of  tbem,  substantially  correct,  though  unavoidably  de- 
fective in  many  points  of  detail,  and  probably  erroneous  in  others^ 
might  be  gathered  from  oral  tradition  alone.  The  same  thing 
may  be  granted — though  with  inrre-ased  allowance  for  tlie  pro- 
babilities ot  error  from  the  increased  distance  of  time — for  the  wars 
and  admuiislration  of  Lord  Chatham,  and  even  for  the  rebelltiin 
of  1745,  a  striking  event  which  exercised  so  important  and 
enduring  an  influence  over  the  fortunes  of  those  concerned  and 
their  families,  that  all  its  principal  outlines  and  many  of  its 
details  would  be  carefully  prcscrvetl,  at  least  by  the  descendants 
of  those  that  were  'out  in  the '45.'  But  what  sort  of  history 
should  we  be  able  to  form  of  the  comparatively  uneventful  period 
that  precetled  It?  of  the  long  administration  of  Walpole  and  his 
party  struggles  with  i'ultcnpy,  or  the  political  contests  that  agitated 
the  last  years  of  Queen  Aimc '(     The  name  of  Marlborough  would, 
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DO  doubt,  have  been  preserved  to  ns,  «ul  his  fame  as  a  ^neral ; 
pmbnbly  also  the  juuoes  of  liU  moat  celebrated  battles :  liut  who 
nuuld  be  able  to  \xaix  llic  pliin  of  bis  csRipBigiis,  or  accnuat  foe 
tbe  masterly  muvement  tbat  carried  liiin  fioin  the  Netherlands  to 
Baviiria,  sad  prepared  bis  vicIor;y  al  Blenheim''' 

We  need  not  pursue  liiis  subjet^t  further  ;  lor  it  must,  we  think, 
he  universally  adniilted,  ihat  oml  tradiiioa,  alone  aod  uDsupportcd, 
would  alfurd  a  very  insulTicient  basis  for  history,  after  an  interval 
of  little  more  than  a  century.  Nut  hut  tbat  some  leading  facts, 
some  BtrikinfT  events,  would  be  perpetuated  by  mere  tratlitioo 
lor  a  much  longer  period.  Special  eircuin stances  (as  Sir  G. 
X.ewis  faimst'lt  admits)  will  ^'ive  lo  particular  events  a  more 
lasting  bold  on  the  popular  memort'.  He  cites  as  an  instance  of 
this  the  attempt  of  L'vlan,  in  l!io  Athenian  history,  which  created 
an  beredilarv  curse  in  tlie  powerful  family  of  tbe  Alcinoxmidae, 
aod  thus  tended  to  perpetuate  the  recollection  of  the  e\-ent  in 
which  it  had  orig^inatcd.  In  like  manner — to  take  a  more  familiar 
illustration  from  our  own  history — the  rebellion  of  17-15  would 
not  only  rcrive  and  refresh  tlio  recollections  of  that  of  1715,  but 
the  increased  suffering's  of  tbe  Jacobite  p.-irlv  would  keep  alive 
in  the  breasts  of  the  numerous  exiles  tbe  memory'  of  that  revolu- 
tion which  bad  been  liie  bc^innin^  of  all  their  misfortunes.  Even 
if  the  'glorious  roolntioa'  of  1688  could  have  faded  from  the 
memory  of  the  ^jeat  Whig  families,  who  owed  to  it  a  long  period 
of  ascendancy,  it  could  never  have  been  forgotten  by  the  unba)]py 
refusees,  to  whom  it  was  the  source  of  poverty  and  degrailatian. 

Let  us  now  apjily  this  eriterioB  to  Roman  history.  The  exact 
[time  at  which  Fabius  Fictor,  the  earliest  Roman  historian,  or 
Mtfacr  annalist — for  it  may  well  he  doubled  whether  he  deserved 
the  former  name — (ommenced  his  hislorv,  is  unknown  to  us  ;  but 
wc  know  that  he  served  in  tbe  war  with  the  Gauls  in  B.C.  Hb, 
and  that  a  few  years  later  he  was  selected  as  one  of  the  deputies 
sent  to  consult  tiic  oracle  at  Delphi  after  the  battle  of  Canns. 
We  can  hardly  doubt  that  a  man  chosen  fur  an  honorary  emhassy 
of  this  nature  must  have  been  of  mature  oge  and  of  some  distinc- 
tion in  the  state.  Hence  he  may  very  well  have  been  contem- 
porary with  the  whole  of  the  First  Punic  war,  and  at  all  events 
must  have  grown  up  in  the  midst  of  those  who  bad  themselves 
taken  nn  active  port  in  that  long  protracted  contest.  His  account, 
therefore,  of  that  war,  as  well  as  of  the  still  greater  struggle  with 
Hannibal,  thoue;h  disfigured,  as  we  arc  told  they  were,*  by  national 
partiaiily,  would  certainlv  be  entitled  to  chtim  the  authority  of 
contemporary  history.     The  war  with  Pyrrlius,  the  first  in  whuJi 
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tbe  llumiins  came  in  contact  with  any  power  beyond  the  confines 
of  Italy,  would  still  be  as  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  older  pene- 
ratiun  then  living  as  that  of  the  French  Revolution  in  our  own 
day.  The  Samnite  wars  which  preceded  it,  and  extend  bnck 
with  but  short  intervals  over  a  space  of  above  sixty  years,  would 
still  be  remembered  in  their  general  outlines,  and  many,  at  least, 
of  llicir  detidls.  The  great  disaster  at  the  Caudine  Forks,  for 
inslance,  was  separated  from  the  time  of  Fabius  by  an  inten*al 
somewhat  shorter  than  that  which  has  now  elapsed  since  the 
rebellion  of  1745.  And  the  great  war  with  the  Latins — unques- 
tionably one  of  the  chief  turning- points  in  the  history  of  Rome — 
was  only  twenty  years  earlier.  But  that  war  was  already  removed 
by  another  interval  of  half  a  century  from  the  capture  of  Rome  by 
the  Gauls  ;  so  that  this  last  memorable  event  was  already,  at  least, 
as  distant  from  the  days  of  Fabius  as  the  revolution  of  16881$  from 
our  own.  Still  it  may  fairly  he  admitted  that  for  the  whole  of 
this  period  something  like  a  connected  history  would  probably  be 
preserved,  even  by  tradition  alone;  a  narrative,  as  Sir  G.  Lewis 
expresses  it,  '  correct  in  its  general  substance,  though  erroneous  in 
many  single  facts.' 

And  this  is  very  much  the  characler  of  the  history  that  is 
actual! V  preserved  to  us  fur  the  period  In  question.  The  war 
with  Pyrrhus,  though  grievously  disfigured  by  national  parti- 
ality, is  undoubtetlly  as  historical  in  its  general  outlines  as  that 
with  Haimibal.  The  wars  with  the  Samnites  are  full  of  discre- 
pancies and  difficulties  in  detail,  arising  probably  at  least  as 
much  from  national  vanity,  which  sought  to  disguise  defeats  and 
disasters,  as  from  the  mere  uncertainty  of  transmission  ;  but 
there  is  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  that  the  general 
outline  of  them  is  historically  Authentic.  The  great  war  with 
the  Latins,  from  the  close  connexion  of  that  people  with  Rome, 
would  naturally  be  better  preserved  and  more  carefully  remem- 
bered, and,  in  fact,  we  find  no  portion  of  the  history  of  this 
century  which  bears  a  more  purely  historical  character.  Even 
the  romantic  incidents  of  the  execution  by  T.  Manlius  of  his 
son,  and  the  self-devotion  of  Dcclus,  are  admitted  by  Sir  G. 
Lewis  hunself  to  be  events  which  cannot  be  reasonably  doubled. 
As  we  go  further  back,  indeed,  and  recede  mure  and  more  from 
the  broad  daylight  of  liistory,  we  find  difliculties  and  uncer- 
tainties multiplying  upon  us.  The  disputes  between  the  two 
orders,  and  the  anarchy  resulting  from  them,  seem  to  have  deranged 
the  regular  succession  of  the  magistrates,  and  thus  thrown  the  chro- 
nology into  great  confusion;  while  the  successive  irruptions  of 
the  Gauls,  and  the  wars  to  which  tliey  i;ave  rise,  became  a  favourite 
field  fur  romantic  and  poetical  legends.  , 
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Wc  bave  hitherto  been  nssuining  that  the  history  of  this  period 
bfttl  to  be  gathered  I>y  the  first  Roman  historians  from  oral 
tradition  alone.  But  we  are  not.  in  fact,  compelled  to  make  any 
■uch  svipposition.  The  presumption  is  ttie  other  way.  There  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  in  the  fifth  century  of  the  city  the  use  of 
writing  was  either  unknown  or  rare,  and  it  is  impassible  to  ronceive 
but  that  some  records  at  least  of  the  names  of  the  consuls  and 
dictators,  the  triumphs  thai  they  celebrated,  and  the  other  moat 
imiiorlant  public  events,  would  be  preserved  by  this  means.  There 
U,  indeed,  no  reason  why  the  register  or  chronicle  known  as  the 
Annates  Masimi,  which  was  kept  fromyear  to  year  by  the  Pontifei 
Maximus,  should  not  have  been  preserved  for  the  whole  of  tha , 
period  in  question.  These  were  certainly  more  ancient  than  the 
annals  of  Fabius  and  Cincius,  and  there  is  nothing  to  render  it 
improbable  that  they  really  went  back  as  far  as  the  Gaulish  war. 
The  very  arguments  which  (as  we  shall  presently  see)  appear  to 
disprove  their  existence  before  that  time  must  be  admitted  to  be 
in  favour  of  their  preserialion  in  an  authentic  shape  after  the 
saute  perioil,*  Moreover,  the  custom  of  inscribing  treaties, 
laws,  and  other  public  documents  on  tables  or  columns  of  stone 
and  brass,  would  give  a  great  perpetuity  as  well  as  publicity  to 
all  such  monuments ;  and  we  have  no  account  of  any  great  con- 
Hogralion  or  catastrophe,  ajler  the  burning  of  the  city  by  the 
Gauls,  which  could  have  caused  any  general  destruction  of  these 
records. 

But  it  is  precisely  at  this  point — just  when  we  have  already 
reached  the  extreme  verge  of  the  period  for  which  we  can  fairly 
assume  the  existence  of  something  like  an  historical  tradition — 
that  a  great  break  occurs.  Few  writers,  indeed,  have  slated  this 
more  strongly  than  Livy  himself,  and  it  is  remarkable  how  en- 
tirely those  modem  historians  who  profess  the  most  unbounded 
reverence  for  bis  authority  have  forgotten  the  warning  words  with 
which  he  opens  his  sixth  book  : — 

'  T  have  set  forth  (he  writes)  in  my  firet  five  hoots,  the  evetilc  of  the 
Boman  history  from  the  foundation  of  the  city  to  its  capture,  their  wars 
abrcutU  and  their  seditions  at  home :  things  both  obscure  from  their  too 
great  antiquity,  like  objects  which  can  be  hardly  discerned  from  Uieir 
reinute  distance,  and  because  during  that  period  writing  was  little  and 
rarely  used,  by  which  alune  the  memory  of  events  can  be  preserved 

*  Sir  G.  Lcitii,  iodreil,  Isjrt  nmoh  ttren  npoa  the  lact,  that  tlic  records  of] 
prodigies.  «o  frrqnenily  found  in  the  later  Ixialu  of  Livj',  and  eridently  derived  f 
iTxtm  tome  olticiiil  6ourc^,  do  not  make  th^Jr  appearatice  liefure  the  end  of  ihs  I 
flrsf  decad.  But  this  arguioenl  seeTOS  to  us  to  prove  no  more  ibiiii  that  iJie  eopjf 
coiuiilted  bj  Liif  (if.  indeed,  be  ooniulted  tlie  originiU  st  all,  which  may  Belli 
be  doubled]  reached  uo  further  bock.  I(  cerlsinli;  doei  nol  exclude  tlie  iu|)£H«ilioil ' 
thai  they  were  exiant  for  a  much  earlier  period,  in  the  dayi  of  Pabini  or  Cato. 
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wxtli  accuracy ;  and  mnreover,  such  memorials  as  did  e\wX  in  the  pon- 
tifical commentaries  and  oilier  public  and  private  recorilB,  for  the  most 
part  perished  in  the  conflagration  of  the  city.' 

He  fUeo  proceeds  to  contrail  this  character  of  the  early  history 
with  its  more  certain  and  authentic  foimdiition  for  the  succeeding 
periods.  It  may  appear  strange  to  some  of  our  readers  thai  to 
remarkable  a  passage  should  have  been  overlooked  or  tacitly 
ignored  by  many  modern  writers.  But  perhaps  they  will  think 
it  stranger  still  that  its  authority  is  disputc<l  by  none  more 
strongly  than  by  Niebuhr  himself.  There  cannot  be  a  stronger 
proof  liow  complelely  the  tendency  of  his  speculations  is  mis- 
taken by  those  who  consider  them  to  have  solely,  or  even 
principally,  a  negative  character.  In  one  passage  he  asserts, 
with  characteristic  confidence,  that  this  statement  of  lAvy 
'  is  only  half  correct,  or  rather  alloget/ier  fabe,  and  gives  tw 
quite  an  erroneous  idea  of  the  early  history.'  •  Wc  entirely 
concur  with  Sir  G.  Lewis  in  thinking  that  the  testimony  <rf 
Livy  on  such  a  point — which  is  moreover  confirmed  by  other 
and  independent  authorities — is  worthy  of  the  highest  respect, 
and  could  only  be  overthrown  by  that  of  which  we  are  wholly 
destitute — direct  proof  of  the  contrary.  At  the  same  time 
we  must  be  careful  not  lo  press  his  authority  too  far.  Livy 
does  not  say  (what  Niebuhr  represents  him  as  saying)  that 
there  were  no  written  records  of  the  period  before  the  inva- 
sion of  the  Gauls,  nor  that  all  such  as  might  have  once  existed 
perished  in  that  catastrophe.  His  worils  are  not  even  inconsistent 
with  ihe  supposition  that  there  might  be  preserved  from  a  much 
earlier  time  some  scanty  and  meagre  chronicle,  such  as  we  may 
suppi>se  the  Pontifical  Annals  to  have  been,  not  unlike  the 
earliest  chronicles  of  the  middle  ages,  or  those  which  recorded 
the  last  expiring  struggles  of  the  Western  Empire.  It  is  .ilmost 
certain  that  the  series  of  these  annals  which  was  familiar  lo 
Cicero,  and  which  he  has  characterised  in  the  brief  but  express- 
ive phrase,  that  'nothing  can  be  more  jejune,'  commenced  with 
the  very  earliest  period  of  the  city,  probably  with  its  actuftl 
foundation.  It  is  certain  also  that  the  mode  in  which  they  were 
kept — the  Ponlifex  Maximus  himself  writing  on  a  whitened 
board  the  principal  events  of  the  year,  together  with  the  names 
of  its  chief  magistrates — clearly  indicates  that  the  custom  derived 
its  origin  from  a  remote  antiquity.  However  scanty  and  imper- 
fect such  a  record  might  have  been,  it  would  still  be  of  ines- 
timable value,  as  giving  a  fixity  to  the  floating  mass  ol  jHipnlnr 
traditions,  and  secaring  at  least  a  skeleton  of  truth,  whatever 
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might  be  the  character  of  the  external  covering  in  which  it  was 
enveloped. 

Unfortunately  'He  prospect  of  any  such  resource  disappesrs 
on  a  closer  examination.  There  are  the  strongest  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  original  annals  of  the  Pontiffs — supposing 
them  to  hare  been  really  kept  fnim  a  very  early  period — 
perished  in  the  burning  of  the  city,  and  that  those  which  bore 
their  name  in  the  time  of  Cicero  were  in  fact  a  later  compilation. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  almost  incredible  that  if  there  had  been 
$uch  a  remarkable  exception  to  the  general  loss  of  bistotical 
documents  at  that  period,  it  should  not  have  been  noticed  by 
Livy,  Moreover,  it  is  highlv  probable  that  when  be  sjtcaks  of 
the  '  Ponlifical  Commenlaries  '  as  having  perished  on  that  occa- 
sion, lie  means  to  include  under  that  designation  the  records  in 
(lut-stion,  which  arc  variously  called  the  Annates  Maximi  and 
Annies  Pontificum.  Again,  the  existence  of  such  an  authentic 
and  contemporary  register  as  these  annals  would  have  been,  had 
they  been  preserved  in  their  integrity,  would  have  been  decisive 
of  the  chronological  itiscrepancics  and  difhculties'  so  repeatedly 
noticed  by  Livy  himself,  and  still  more  strongly  by  an  author 
named  Clodius,  died  by  Plutarch,  who  is  probably  the  same 
with  the  well-known  annalist  Claudius  Quad ri gar i us.*  This 
writer,  indeed,  expressly  asserted  that  the  old  registers  had 
perished  at  the  burning  of  the  city,  and  that  those  existing  in  his 
time  were  the  fahrie.-ition  of  a  subsequent  age.  It  is  remarkable, 
also,  that  Licinius  Macer,  who  seems  to  have  taken  more  pains 
than  any  other  annidist  to  investigate  these  <jue.alions,  and  is 
repeatedly  appealed  to  by  Livy,  refers  for  the  names  of  the 
consuls  not  to  the  pontifical  registers  which,  if  extant  and 
genuine,  would  have  been  conclusive  on  the  subjects,  but  lo 
certain  linen  rolls  (linlei  libri)  which  were  preserved  in  the 
temple  of  Juno  Moneta,  one  of  those  which,  from  its  situation 
on  the  Capitolinc  hill,  must  have  escaped  the  Gaulish  con^a- 
gration. 

Another  argnment,  on  which  great  stress  has  desenedly  been 
laid  by  N'iebuhr  as  well  as  bv  Sir  G.  Lewis,  is  derived  from  a 
passage  of  Cicero,  f  in  which  he  tells  us  that  an  eclipse  of  the 
sun  was  recorded  in  the  Annales  Maximi,  as  well  as  by  t'nntus, 
ns  occurring  in  the  year  of  Rome  350,  and  that  the  other  eclipses 
had  been  calculated  back  from  thence  as  far  as  the  one  which 
accompanied  the  death  of  Romulus.  This  statement  seems 
clearly  to  imply  that  there  was  no  authentic  contemporary  record 
of  any  earlier  eclipse.     Bu     if  there  was  one  thing  more  than 
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another  that  the  Pontifical  Annals  made  a  point  of  recording 
it  wns  this  very  class  of  pbennmena,  Cato,  indectl,  cotnplutncd 
that  they  contained  Httle  else.*  The  inference  would  appear  to 
be  conclusive  that  these  annals  did  not  exist  in  an  authentic  form 
for  the  earliest  periods. 

But  if  we  are  compelled  to  give  up  the  existence  of  even  the 
most  scanty  and  mea^e  contemporary  chronicle,  it  may  well  be 
asked,  what  authority  could  there  be  for  the  first  three  centuries 
and  a  half  of  the  Roman  history?  Unassisted  tradilion  could 
certainly  have  done  little  for  so  long  a  period;  and  we  have 
already  seen  that  even  the  close  of  that  period  was  already  far 
removed  from  the  days  of  Fabius  and  Cincius,  the  first  whom 
we  know  lo  have  commitled  those  traditions  to  writing.  And 
yet  there  is  a  general  consistency  in  the  broad  outlines  of  the 
received  history,  so  srjon  as  we  have  eliminated  from  them  the 
obviously  poetical  and  romantic  element,  which  carries  to  om: 
minds  the  conviction  that  tbey  must  be  founded  on  a  hasii  of 
truth.  This  is  apparent  even  in  the  histories  of  the  wars  of  tile 
infant  republic,  although  it  is  there  that  the  romantic  and  ficti- 
tious element  most  strongly  prevails  ;  but  far  more  strongly  is  it 
marked  in  the  internal  history  of  the  commonwealth,  and  tbe 
records  of  the  gradual  development  of  its  constitution.  As  this 
is  by  far  the  most  important  part  of  the  early  history  of  Rome, 
it  is  fortunately  also  by  far  the  most  satisfactory;  and  we  roust 
express  our  conviction — wholly  unshaken  by  the  numerous  in- 
stances brought  forward  by  Sir  G.  Lewis,  of  discrepancies  in 
points  of  detail — that  such  a  consistent  and  intelligible  outline 
of  constitutional  history  could  never  be  the  result  of  mere  un- 
supported popular  trndition.t 

The  fact  was,  we  believe,  that  such  tradition  was  not  unsup- 
ported. There  were  numerous  causes  in  the  framework  of 
Roman  society  which  essentially  contributed  to  give  fixity  and 
stability  to  what  would  otherwise  have  been  vague  and  fluctu- 
ating. Foremost  among  these  wo  must  place  that  strong  attach- 
ment to  forms  and  precedents,  which  was  even  more  marked  in 
the  Roman  character  than  it  is  in  our  own,  and  would  cause  the 
rituals  and  formularies,  tbe  ceremonies  and  observances,  which 
were  inseparably  bound  up  with  their  political  as  well  as  reli- 
gious   institutions,    to    be    transmitted    with  superstitious   care 

*  Nan  enim  mbeo  scriherc.  qaod  in  labula  hjibJ  pontiGcFDi  maiimiUD  iM. 
quoties  Bnnaim  cars,  quolii^  luote  aut  sotis  Inmiui  csligo  nut  quid  obslitcrit.— Cito 
a|i.  AnI.  Gctlinm.  ii.  aS. 

t  We  observe  iritli  pleBSOte  that  Dr.  Liddell,  in  hU  recently  pnbliilied  '  Hutoiy 
of  Home,'  which  we  tod  nol  rend  when  the  ibore  pnrngraph  was  writWn,  bM 
ravK  lo  a  limilar  concluGiun  viOi  regard  to  the  auiheoCiciiy  iif  the  cimstituiioDiI 
tmditioDi. 
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ihrougli  successive  generations.  Even  in  the  days  of  Cicero  a 
Stanclaril  was  set  up  on  the  Ijill  of  the  Janirulum,  whenever  the 
people  was  assembled  Jn  the  Campus  Marlius  ;  and  the  assembly 
was  broken  up  if  ihe  standard  was  torn  down,  because  that  liad 
been  the  signil  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  when  the  frontier 
of  Rome  bad  been  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Tiber,  instead  of  on 
the  Rhine  or  the  Euphrates.  A  people  so  studious  to  perpetuate 
old  usages  would  scarcely  fail  to  preserve  some  account  of  the 
events  in  which  they  originaled,  and  which  gave  them  their  sig^ 
nificance  ;  Dor  would  the  haughty  patrician  families,  who  had  once 
monopolized  the  whole  power  in  the  stale,  be  disposed  to  for^t, 
any  more  than  to  forgive,  the  successive  steps  by  which  it  was 
wrung  piecemeal  from  their  reluctant  grasp. 

Many  other  circumstances  combined  to  render  the  same  fami- 
lies the  natural  depositaries  of  a  traditional  history  very  different 
from  what  might  otherwise  have  esisted.  There  is,  as  we  have 
already  oltserved,  a  great  probability  that,  though  the  authentic 
series  of  the  Pontiiical  Annals  was  not  preserved  without  interrup- 
tion, the  custom  itself  was  derived  from  a  very  early  perioil  ;  and 
the  Poniifex  Masimus  was,  in  the  first  ages  of  the  republic,  always 
of  necessity  a  patrician,  while  the  choice  was  practically  limited  to 
a.  few  great  families.  These  would  undoubledlv  preserve  in  their 
memory  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  contents  of  documents 
of  such  public  interest,  and  of  which  they  were  the  privileged 
authors  and  sole  depositaries.  Thus,  even  if  the  Tables  them- 
selves perished  In  the  Gaulish  conflagration  (as  we  have  seen 
reason  to  tliink  probable],  a  great  part  of  their  contents  would 
be  preserved,  and  might  easily  be  supplied  and  restorc<i  after 
the  catastrophe.  Nor  is  it  credible  that  a  people  so  attached  to 
ancient  precedents,  and  who  were  in  the  habit  in  all  ages  of 
heading  their  treaties  and  other  public  documents  with  the 
names  of  the  consuls,  should  nut  have  preserved  some  record  at 
least  of  the  names  and  succession  of  these  magistrates,  as  well  as 
of  the  triumphs  they  had  celebrated — that  crowning  glory  of  the 
Roman  pride  and  ambition.* 

Rut  besides  tliese,  the  same  families  would  undoubtedly 
possess  a  large  Ijody  of  traditions  of  their  own,  which  would  l>e 
by  no  means  without  historical  value,  Even  in  modem  times, 
family  traditions,  however  liable  to  be  disfigureil  by  partiality, 

*  It  U  probable  that  thii  nu  vi^rf  much  the  elunielvr  of  ihe  '  linlci  libri,' 
iJtendy  nolietJ ;  but  wi'  do  nn(  know  with  ccrtainlv  at  "hnl  limt  Ihi-;  wtre  com- 
posfd.  The  '  Fftsti  Triumphule*  '  sod  ■  Consulnn^f-'  now  eilttnl.  art  uudoublcdl)- 
B  late  conipiloliaa,  nnd  hsnll)'  eniitliNl  lo  more  authority  thta  Liv}'  ar  Diuu^iiut, 
though  uppareutl]'  (like  Iliv  umalutia  Doucvi  in  DiodonuJ  derived  from  iude- 
pcndvnl  sources. 

VOL.  xcviii.  NO.  cxcn.  X  have 
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have  a  remarkable  cbar^cter  of  permoneoce  ;  and  this  tnuEt  have 
heen  far  more  strongly  the  case  with  the  Roinau  Gente>,  wliich 
had  often  their  uwn  peculiar  sacrctl  rites,  and  many  othcf  tradj- 
tioDiJ  peculiarities,  which  were  handed  down  from  genertitioa  Iq 
jj'CDeratlon.  Nor  have  we  any  reason  to  assume  [hat  such  tn^ 
uitioiis  were  transmitted  purely  by  oral  delivery  ;  and  tiiere  ale 
at  leasi  some  reajjons  which  would  lead  to  a  diifereni  eoncluBJQD. 
It  was  a  custom  universal  in  later  times  with  all  noble  fmniUas 
to  adorn  the  halts  of  their  houses  with  the  poilrails  or  busts  of 
their  ancestors;  and  though  we  do  not  know  bow  early  this 
custom  originated,  tliere  is  unc  circumstance  wliich  seems,  like 
the  whitened  board  of  the  Pontiffs,  to  derive  it  tiom  a  remote 
antiquity.  The  images  were  of  loax — not  of  stone  or  marble,  or 
even  of  tcrra-colta,  though  the  use  of  this  last  material  lor  sta- 
tuary waf  certainly  known  at  Rome,  as  well  as  in  Eiruria,  lioui  a. 
very  early  period.  These  images  were  accompanied,  as  we  ai'o 
expressly  told,  by  mscriptlons,  not  only  recording;  the,  names  (if 
those  whom  they  represented,  but  commemorating  their  esploiU 
— inscriptions  probably  brief  and  simple  enough,  mil  unlilie 
those  which  still  exist  upon  the  tombs  of  the  Scipios,  but  which 
would  serve  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  magistracies  they 
had  borne,  and  the  exploits  they  had  performed.  N'or  can  we 
doubt  that  every  noble  scion  of  the  house  of  lite  Fabii  or 
Quinctii  could  repeat  by  heart  the  whole  list  of  these  anwstntl 
inscriptions.  The  custom  of  delivering  funeral  orations  vn  ihe 
death  of  each  distinguished  member  of  a  family,  which  nut  only 
recounted  the  virtues  and  exploits  of  tlie  deceased,  hut  recapitu- 
lated those  of  his  ancestors,  must  have  tended  tu  the  same  result, 
and  served  to  revive  and  perpetuate  ihrouyh  each  succeeding, 
generation  the  memorials  of  the  family.  And  though  these  ora- 
tions very  probably  were  not  in  early  times  committed  to  writings 
their  substance  would  undoubtedly  be  transmitted  from  father  lu. 
son,  and  they  would  thus  have  become  valuable  auxiliaries  in  con~ 
sulidating  and  fixing  the  traditionary  history. 

Unfortunately  this  last  class  of  authorities  would  be  wanting 
for  the  period  which  preceded  the  commonwealth  ;  and  it  must 
be  admitted  llint  when,  in  tracuig  hack  the  stream  of  Roman 
history,  we  arrive  at  the  period  of  the  regal  government,  the  traces 
of  anything  that  has  even  a  semblance  of  historical  character  be- 
come very  few  and  very  faint.  The  chronology  of  the  whole  period 
lias  long  been  shown  to  be  wholly  arbitrary  and  fictitious  ;  and 
this  in  itself  negatives  the  supposition  of  any  contemporary 
record,  ur  even  any  connected,  tradition  that  could  suppiv  its  place. 
The  received  history  of  the  kings  of  Rome  bears  indeed  the 
appearance,  on  a  somewhat  closer  scrutiny,  of  a  string  of  de- 
tached 
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lached  Ipgcnds.  slTung  togetljer  into  a  semblance  of  chronological 
sequence,  but  obviously  Jerirwl  from  very  diflerenl  sources. 
Some  of  tliem  have  a  purely  TOmaniic  and  poetical  aar]iecl :  others 
bear  tho  obvious  clmracter  of  what  have  been  called  rcHoloffical 
legends — stories  invented  lo  account  for  the  derivation  of  names, 
or  tho  origin  of  customs,  the  true  signiticance  of  which  vvas  for- 
gotten. Many  of  them  Digain  arc  clearly  sacerdotal  tmditions, 
proBcrved  bv  the  different  sacerdotal  bodies,  and  subsequently 
introduced  into  the  nnnals  as  historical  events.  )'et  some  few 
poinls  even  here  are  historical — at  lejisl  the  main  fact  is  in 
all  probability  true,  as  iii  the  case  of  the  destruction  of  Alha, 
tltoo^  the  circumstances  and  the  date  are  alike  uncertain. 
The  wars  of  Romulus  ivitli  Tatius,  for  instance,  are  obviously 
fabulous  in  their  present  form  ;  but  the  introduction  of  a  Sa- 
bine element  into  the  Roman  nationality,  and  its  corabinntion 
with  the  Latin  one,  is  a  fact  which  cannot  be  doubted,  and  the 
inHueace  of  which  may  be  traced  through  a  great  part  of  the 
Roman  cnstoms  and  institutions,  tn  like  manner  the  conquest 
ofAntcmna;  and  Caenina  by  Romulus,  and  that  uf  Politorium, 
and  otlier  Latin  towns,  by  Ancus  Marcius,  cannot  be  received  as 
jKisilive  historical  facts  to  which  we  can  assig;n  their  definite 
place  in  history;  but  it  is  nevertheless  certain  that  these  and 
other  small  towns  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome  bad  been  re- 
duced under  the  dominion  of  the  rising  city  before  the  period 
when  it  threw  off  the  kingly  form  of  government.  The  treaty 
with  Carthage,  already  adverted  to  as  a  document  of  undoubted 
authcniicily,  sufficiently  pmves  that  l>efore  the  close  of  the 
monarchy  the  Roman  st-ile  had  really  risen  to  a  position  nf  no 
inconsiderable  power,  and  that  the  traditional  greatness  uf  the 
Tarquins  was  no  mere  lictinn  of  the  popular  fancy. 

The  result  of  the  preceding  inquiry  appears  to  us  to  be,  that, 
though  ne  tiavcnoproof  of  the  existence  of  any  contemporary  record 
for  the  period  preceding  the  burning  of  the  city,  vet  there  must 
have  existed,  at  least  from  the  beginning  of  the  commonwealth, 
many  sources  from  which  a  tolerably  authentic  narrative,  correct 
in  its  broad  and  general  outlines,  however  defective  iu  its  details, 
could  be  put  together.  Many  of  the  records  which  perished  on 
that  occasion  were  of  a  class  which  cuuld  easily  be  preserved  in 
the  memory,  and  probably  were  in  fact  so  presen-eel,  until  they 
were  al  a  later  perioti  again  committed  to  writing.  And  if  it 
was  attempted,  as  appears  lo  us  most  probable — at  a  time  not 
long  after  the  catastrophe,  or  at  all  events  long  before  the 
days  of  Fabius  and  Cincius — to  put  together  such  a  chronicle 
as  might  replace  tlie  earlier  series  of  the  Annalcs  Maiimi, 
there  would  not   Ive  wanting  the  malCT'ialg  for  sucii  a  work.     \n 
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doubt  these  materials  would  be  far  from  posseMing  either  llie 
completeness  or  the  aothentitity  of  a  genuine  contemporarj- 
chronicle,  but  they  would  be  in  tiie  main  substantitillv  true :  and 
a  body  of  annals  so  composed  would  bear  very  mucli  the  same 
relalioR  to  the  later  annals  that  the  earlier  portions  of  the 
Saxon  Chronicle  do  to  the  latl.r  parts  of  ihe  same  document, 
"XVe  do  not  know  from  wbal  materials  or  at  what  lime  the  former 
were  compiled,  though  there  is  good  reason  to  assume  that  they 
are  not,  like  the  later  portions,  a  really  conlemporary  record; 
but  we  do  not  on  that  account  reject  them  altogether  as  fabulous. 
Hengist  and  Horsa  may  be,  and  indeed  very  probably  are,  mere 
imytliiial  personafjes,  like  Romulus  and  Remus:  but  the  Saion 
■conquest  of  Eufjland  is  not  the  less  an  historical  facl ;  and  'lie 
occurrence  of  this  mythical  clement  at  their  commencement 
cannot  be  reasonably  assumed  as  vitiating  all  the  subse<iuenl 
fannals  of  the  Heptarchy.  Their  authority  has  been  generally 
'^admitted  by  all  our  historians,  and  whether  they  are  founded  on 
earlier  chronicles  which  have  now  disappeared,  or  rest  mainly  on 
the  basis  of  popular  iradition,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  sub- 
stantial correctness  of  their  meagre  and  scanty  narrative. 

But,  it  mav  reasonably  be  objected,  this  is  nol  the  charat^ 
ter  of  the  early  Koman  history.  So  far  from  being  meagre  or 
scanty,  the  narrative  is  full  and  copious  in  the  extreme.  It  is 
related  with  circumstantial  minuteness,  with  a  richness  of  detail, 
and  above  all  with  an  abundance  of  personal  anecdote  and  trails 
of  individual  character  that  remind  us  rather  of  historical  ro- 
mance than  of  meagre  annals  ;  they  resemble  rather  Xcnophun's 
'  Cyropa?dia '  or  Walter  Scott's  '  I  vanhoe '  than  the  Saxon  Chnmicle. 
From  whence  could  all  these  details  have  been  derived?  The 
answer  given  by  Niebuhr,  and  generally  adopted  by  subsequent 
writers  is— from  popular  poetry.  Hardly  any  of  Nielmhr's  dis- 
rcoveries — if  such  it  may  be  called — haveattracted  more  attention 
than  this.  In  this  country  it  has  acquired  especial  prominence  from 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  turned  to  account  by  Mr.  Alacaulay 
in  his  spirited  lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  as  well  as  from  the 
cteamess  and  ability  with  which  the  theory  is  set  forth  in  the 
preface  to  that  charming  volume.  It  has  bren  extensively  adopted 
and  applied,  especially  by  German  writers,  to  the  earlv  history 
of  other  counlries.  On  the  other  hand,  ithns  been  laid  hold  of  by 
the  detractors  of  Niebuhr  as  the  ground  of  a  most  unjust  charge 
of  plagiarism,  because  the  same  idea  had  already  been  suggested 
more  than  a  ceoiury  and  a  half  before  by  Perizonius— a  facl 
wliich  had  been  so  completely  forgotten  that  it  would  probably 
have  remained  urdinown  to  all  his  detractors  had  not  Niebuhr 
himself,  with  his  wonted  candour,  brought  it  to  light.     Sir  G. 
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Lewis,  on  tlie  contrnrj',  as  well  as  the  most  recent  German 
bisloriiui,  Dr.  Scbwe^ler,  reject  altogether  the  supposed  dis- 
covery, and  refuse  to  aHmit  tlio  poetic  element  among  the  ingre- 
dients of  the  early  Koman  hisiory.  But  we  cannot  discover  that 
eitber  the  one  or  the  other  has  broug-lil  forward  any  new  ar^mcnts 
against  the  theory,  or  has  weakened  the  force  of  the  strong  pre- 
sumption in  its  favour.  SirG.  Lewis,  indeed,  has  not  even  noticed 
the  striking  annlof^y  of  the  iastanccs  produced  by  Mr.  Macaulay ; 
from  the  Spanish  history  of  Mariana — an  author  frcijuenlly  stjled 
the  Spanish  Livy — who  ha*  reproduced  as  history  without  the 
slightest  suspicion  the  substance  of  the  old  hnDad  of  theCid; 
as  well  as  that  of  the  amours  of  Edgar  with  Elfleda,  which  are 
narrated  with  equal  confidence  by  Hume,  though  they  rest  only 
on  the  authority  of  popular  ballads. 

Sir  G.  Lewis  may  indeed  object — and  this  is  in  fact  the  sub- 
stance of  bis  objection  to  the  whole  theory — that  in  these  rases 
we  have  direct  evidence  that  the  tales  in  question  were  taken 
from  such  ballads,  and  that  we  have  no  such  evidence  in  the  case 
of  any  of  the  early  Roman  legends.  But  when  we  consider  bow 
purely  accidental  is  our  knowledge  of  the  sources  from  which  the 
Spimish  and  English  historians  in  both  rases  derived  their  ma- 
terials ;  and  how  easily  all  trace  of  them  might  hare  disappeared, 
we  cannot  wonder  that  we  should  have  no  such  proof  remaining 
in  a  case  where  the  whole  of  the  early  historical  literature  of  the 
country  is  lost  lo  us.  If  the  works  of  Fabius  and  Cineius,  of 
Calo  and  Licinius  Macer,  had  been  prcscn'ed  to  us  in  their  in- 
tegrity, and  no  allusion  had  been  found  in  them  to  these  early 
poetical  simrces,  the  objection,  though  still  far  from  conclusive, 
would  have  been  entitled  to  much  weight;  as  it  is,  it  is  surely 
unreasonable  to  require  that  kind  of  proof,  which,  from  (be  nature 
of  the  case,  could  scarcely  by  posaihilily  be  still  forthcoming. 

The  greater  part  of  Sir  G.  Lewis's  argument  is  directed 
against  the  hypothesis  that  these  lays  had  been  worked  up  into 
a  longer  poem,  or  a  kind  of  popular  epic — an  addition  by  no 
means  essential  lo  the  theory,  and  which  has,  wc  believe,  been  ac- 
cepted by  few  of  Niehuhr's  followers.  Indeed,  his  own  views 
on  this  subject  are  by  no  means  clciir  and  consistent.  In  some 
passages  he  certainly  speaks  of  the  '  Lay  of  the  Tarquins  '  as  a 

Evat  historical  poem,  ending  with  the  '  battle  of  giants'  at  the 
bke  Regillus ;  and  supposes  the  history  of  Romulus  and  the 
war  of  Tullus  Hostilius  with  Alba  to  have  been  each  the  subject 
of  n  single  poem,  necessarily,  therefore,  of  considerable  length. 
But  he  admits  also  the  existence  of  shorter  detached  lays, 
in  a  separate  form,  as  well  as  of  the  still  earlier  lays  or 
ballads    which    formed    the    foundation    of    the    longer    poems. 

Whether 
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Whether  these  ballads  were  ever  worked  up  iato  more  extensivr 
Lpoeins.  such  as  the  N!hclun|ren  Lied  or  the  Spanish  poem  of 
t  the  Cid,  before  they  passed   iuto  the  hands  iif  the  annalists  aiwl 
received  their  Enul  poetic  treatment  at  the  hands  of  Knnius,  Is  a 
I  question  which  we  liave  no  means  of  deciding ;  but  that  there  once 
lexisted  amnug  the  Romans  n  considerable  body  of  ballad  poetry, 
Iwhich  ivos  still  extant  in  the  days  of  the  elder  Cnto,  though  its 
I  loss  was  already  larnenltd  by  Cicero,  is  a  fact  which  appears  hi 
us  established  on  unquestionable  evidence.     It  was  this  body  of 
popular  poetry   to  which  alone    Na-vius    could    rcler    when  he 
represented  himself  as  the  last  of  the  Roman  poets,  nfler  whose 
death  the  Muses  would  forget  how  to  speak   Lalin;  and  which 
must  bare  furnished  the   materials  out  of  which   Hnnius  con- 
I  Structcd  the  noble  poem  tliat  was  at  oniie  adopled  by  the  Romans 
las  their  national  epic.     Wr  have  no  doubt  that  the  almost  un- 
I bounded   popularity    enjoyed    by    this    |>ii-'at    work,    which   was 
f 'published  no  long  time  after  the  prose  histories  of  Fabius  and 
Cincius,  exercised  a  material  influence  over  the  subsequent  his- 
.  tory  of  Rome,  and  coiitribuled   to  perpetuate  the  poetical  charac- 
■ter  so  strongly  impressed  upon   its  earlier  portions ;  but  we  bave 
no  <louht  also  Ihat  be  was  indebled  for  its  numerous  poetical 
episodes  1o  tlic  songs  of  far  earlier  and   rudc-r  minstrels,  whose 
rugged  strains  were  forgotten  when  the  more  polished  hexamcv 
ters    had   banished   the    rougli  Saluraian    metre.     But    the  care 
with  which  the  poems  of  N^pvius  and  of  Ennius  himself  were 
cherished  and  stored  up  \n  tbcir  memory  by  tiie  Romans  of  the 
days  of  Cicero,  and  even  of  Augustus,  was  doubtless  but  the  re- 
presentative of  tliat  with    which  tlieir  ancestors  preserved  the 
ruder  ballads  that  had   been  the  delight  of  their  still   ruder  fore- 
fathers. 

If  any  answer  were  required  to  the  argument  of  Dr.  Schwegler 

itiiat  the  Riimans  were  essentially  an  unpoetical  people,  we  should 

'find  it  sufficient  to  point  to  this  deep  nnd  intense  adtninttioD  for 

the  writings  of  Na^vius  and  Ennius  ;  but  the  best  answer  to  this 

charge  is  to  be  found  in  the  stories  themselves.     There  they  are  ; 

and  their  poelicnl  colouring,  as  well  as  their  ]>oetical   merit,  is 

unquestionable.      U'e  know  that  they  do  not  owe  this  character  to 

the  inventive  power  of  Livy  :  and  tt  will  scarcely  be  contcmled 

litat  they  derived    it  wholly  from   Knnius.     VVc  must   therefore 

rsuppoEC  them  to  be  i>opular  legends  narrated  in  poetical  style,  »t 

a  period  when  literature  was  yet  In  its  infancy,  and  polished  prase 

writing  unknown.     The  presumption  appears  to    us   irresistible 

that  tljey  would  assume  tlie  form  of  lliat  popular  poetrv  which  is 

common  to  all  ages  ami  alpiost  all  countries.      Even  at  the  preaenl 

day,  in  a  very  different   slate  of  society,  and  certainly  iA>»    far 

more 
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rmrrrp  pmsaic  tbnn  (tiat  of  tbe  rude  hasT>anilincn  ami  warriors  of 
the  inrn.nt  Roman  stale — in  thff  miiUl  of  the  illnjry  streets  and 
smoky  chimneys  of  London  or  Manchester,  not  an  event  occui* 
lliat  is  not  caught  up  and  celebrated  in  popular  poetrj-.     And 

kthe  very  metfe  employed  is  often  the  sMne  with  the  old  Salumian 
verse,  which,  mdp  ami  irreguliir  as  it  w-ns.  difTered  but  liltle,  if 
at  all,  from  that  which  we  find  in  manv  of  our  own  old  hnlltids 
nnd  niirserv  rhymes,  as  well  a.5   in   the  old  Spanish  poem   i>f  the 

ICid  and  in  the  heroic  lays  of  modern  (Jreoce.* 
We  come  (hen  to  the  ronclasinn  that  tbe  mnterials  for  this 
part  of  the  Roman  liislory  wnre  conipnsed,  n»  reprpsrtited  by 
Niebuhr,  mainlv  of  two  cIumcs.  The  titst,  or  what  may  he 
rnlled  tlie  prosaic  eieiiifnt.  was  deriveii  from  the  earliest  aminls, 
nnd  could  hnie  been  but  a  mere  chronicle,  strirtlv  chronoloKica! 
in  form,  hikI  dry,  mensre,  and  barren  of  details  ns  such  works 
nlwavB  nre ;  tnislwortby  in  its  general  nuilines.  but  not  alwavs  to 
be  depended  upon,  because  not  really  based  upon  any  i"Wl- 
temporary  ri^ninl.     By  tlie  side  of  this  there  existed  a  wholly 

»<]ifl'ercnl  class  of  materials,  of  poetical  orije^in  as  well  as  chametr, 
forming  by  itself  no  complete  history,  and  wholly  devoid  of 
chnmoIofT,  but  comprising'  ail  ihr  beautiful  le^iidi,  and  all  llie 
noble  stories  which  are  now-  inseparably  bound  up  wilh  our 
notions  of  the  earliest  R.imnn  history.     The  two  had  Rniwn  up 

•  independent  of  one  another  ;  they  bail  nothing  in  comnum  :  and 
when  later  hisloriani  attempletl  to  inlerwrave  the  poetical  legends 
with  the  prosaic  chronicle,  it  was  found  that  they  did  not  fil.  It 
was  like  altempttnr;  to  Hiid  in  our  own  history  a  definite  (.-hrono^ 
logical  place  for  the  slaughter  of  Chevy  Chflce  or  the  exploits  of 
Robin  Hood.  Hence  arose  chmnoloyical  dilhruliiea  and  dis- 
crepnncics  which  arc  repeatedly  ailuded  to  by  Livy.  who  repre- 
sents, far  more  faithfnlly  tban  the  pragtnatical  Dionysius,  the 
sonrces  fnttu  which  he  derives  his  materials. 


*  Mr.  Miraulay  spppArs  lo  as  to  havs  apprrlmilEJ  the  iTne  nature  of  A« 

foUo^mi^  loo  t'twi'ty  \\w  pt^clnriiic  ^TfniiiDBrJan^  oT  luri^r  ti(at-»,  hiifi  tuOeiivourvd  to 
limit  Itit  clisrsclrr  nf  ilils  rurtt  nnd  primilTif  iiieire.  or  rath.T  thjllini,  in  a 
oiannfr  wholly  *t  Tarianre  vith  \\f  origin  nnd  mngv.  I'he  virry  gniDiaiariaiia 
who  eite  u*  aa  iccouui  of  iu  uructure.  adtnii  (h»t  il  »»»  diSicuJt  to  find  veiwa, 
of  HilhciFnlly  t*jjiil»r  piiunlnielimi,  tii  wrvt  la  moduli  in  Ihc  "holo  [lotm  of 
Nktius.  Thf  ttntt  lhlp)(  rolfihl  hp  kkiiI  of  (he  poem  of  the  C'v\.  die  reinilBP 
metre  of  *hipli  ii  only  a  louj^fr  SoliirtiiBn  vers?,  Imt  ib  irrofniariliet-  'Ic^  «ll 
coiiirol.  Bill  if  Iliia  wit  ihv  imtr  villi  ih;  IiIit  uml  romparativrl}  rrgulut  poem 
of  ^iirtiui,  hov  inucli  mure  iuiii.1  il  Ii^t.-  .t.ii1i:'i|  ii>  ihi-  rudi-r  bhiL  cirliri'  boiUdi, 
or  iimIiow  rxtfmjwrc  miMuirj  utmir.  irr>ihp  unftitiug  ncwmpiiiiimmt 

at  i'TM7  iriBmph,  froia  iht  don  cif  <     .  .i.  lo  ihoae  nf  Jalim  Csui  ( Li*., 

ili.  u<i;  Suvi..  (,'i't..  h\).  Tlii«  oiirtiuu  it  111  ii.-<lf  a  iiiScient  |>raof.  «erw  alt 
iilhrn  wBnllnt;.  of  the  splitiidc  of  di>'  Itoiiiatis  for  ballnil  poetrv. 
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One  of  the  mnst  remarkable  mslonccs  of  the  juxtaposition, 
wilhoul  combmation,  of  these  two  elements  occurs  In  his  secocid 
book  (ii,  19),  where  we  find  the  events  of  two  succeasive  years 
tbus  related : — 

'  Servius  Sulplcius  and  M,  Tulbus  were  consuls :  nothing  look  place 
worthy  of  memory.  After  them  came  T.  ^butius  and  C.  Vetusius. 
In  their  consulship  Fiilente  was  besieged  :  Crusiumeria  taken  ;  PrKueate 
came  over  from  the  Latins  to  the  Romans.' 

We  may  well  remark,  as  Cicero  does  of  the  Pontifical  j^nnals: 
'  Nothing  can  be  more  dry,'  But  in  the  very  nesl  sentence  Livy 
slides  off  into  a  totally  different  style,  and  proceeds  to  relate  the 
bailie  of  the  Lake  Regillus,  with  all  its  romantic  details  and  iu 
personal  combats  of  heroes,  that  remind  one,  as  Sir  G.  Lewis 
justly  observes,  of  the  battles  in  the  Iliad.  And  after  relating  all 
these  incidents,  us  circumstantially  as  Froissart  does  those  of  the 
battle  of  Crecy,  and  as  if  they  were  In  like  manner  derived  from 
the  immediate  testimony  of  eye-witnesses,  he  proceeds  to  tell  u*, 
a  few  pages  further  on,  that  it  was  uncertain  in  what  year  the 
haltle  was  fought,  and  that  many  annalists  placed  it  several  years 
later. 

A  third  class  of  materials,  in  some  degree  intermediate  between 
the  other  two,  was  that  derived  from  the  family  traditions  and 
funeral  orations  already  atlverted  to :  a  source  by  no  means  to  l>c 
relied  on  as  authentic,  but  at  the  same  time  of  a  very  different 
character  from  the  purely  poetical  legends,  and  certainty  not 
altogether  to  be  rejected.  Both  Cicero  and  Livy  have  adyerted 
to  the  ctfect  of  these  causes  in  corrupting  and  falsifying  the 
Roman  annals,  and  their  influence  in  this  rcsj>ect  is  distinctly 
traceable  at  a  much  later  period ;  but  while  their  effect  would 
be  simply  injurious  where  better  materials  were  at  hand,  they 
would  undoubtedly,  during  the  earlier  periods,  supply  to  a 
certain  extent  the  deficiency  of  other  authorities.  The  causes 
which  would  contribute  to  give  them  an  unusual  degree  of 
permanence  and  value  have  been  already  noticed  ;  and  we  cannot 
doubt  that  they  would  preserve  the  memory  of  many  striking 
events  which  might  otherwise  have  been  lost.  The  slaughter  of 
the  Fabii  at  the  Cremera,  for  instance,  was  a  calamity  to  the 
great  house  which  it  befell  that  would  nndoubtedly  have  been 
preserved  by  tradition  for  many  generations  ;  and  though  there  is 
no  question  that  it  has  been  greatly  exaggerated,  and  the  circum- 
stances inveited  with  a  romantic  garb  and  an  heroic  colouring,  we 
sec  no  reason  whatever  to  (juestion  the  historical  foundation  of 
the  incident  itself.  Can  any  one  Jjclicve  that  the  massacre  of 
Glencoe  would  have  been  forgotten  by  the  clan  of  the  Macdonalds 
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even  if  it  had  been  recariled  hy  no  contemporary'  writers,  and 
transmitted  hy  no  regular  liistoriana? 

A  Iiistory  based  upon  such  authorities,  and  put  togetber  out  of 
such  materials  as  these — passing,  moreover,  ihruugli  ihc  hands  of 
many  successive  writers,  more  or  less  distinguished  for  accu- 
racy and  conscientiousness,  and  some  of  ihein  stTikingly  deficteDt 
in  both  qualities,  before  it  assumed  the  fonn  in  which  alone  we 
now  possess  it — it  undoubtedly  far  removed  from  a  complete  and 
authentic  history.  But  neither  can  we  admit  that  it  is  to  be  dis- 
carded with  un distinguishing  contempt  or  unmingled  scepticism. 
It  appears  to  us  that  it  is  exactly  a  case  for  the  application  of 
criticism :  a  fair  field  for  the  exercise  of  historical  judgment. 
We  cannot  believe,  with  Niebubr,  that  it  is  possible  to  arrive  at 
reconstructing  a  picture  of  ancient  Rome  as  complete  in  it3 
details,  hut  more  trustworthy  in  its  lineaments,  than  that  pre- 
sented to  us  by  Livy  ;  but  neither  are  we  prepared,  with  Sir 
G.  Lewis,  to  apply  a  sponge  to  the  whole  gorgeous  comjwsition, 
and  wipe  out  at  once  the  broad  original  outlines,  as  well  as  the 
rich  colouring  with  which  they  have  been  overlaid. 

We  arc  very  far  from  being  blind  to  the  great  defects  of  Ni&- 
buhr's  celebrated  work.  It  is  utterly  unaccountable  to  us  that 
any  one  should,  after  working  long  and  carefully  over  the  same 
ground,  as  Arnold  had  done,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
was  a  safe  guide,  or  that  bis  views  were  to  be  accepted  with 
the  blind  reverence  of  a  disciple.  Niebuhr  undoubtedly  pos- 
sessed great  qualities — qualities  of  a  far  higher  order  than  those 
which  enable  his  German  successors  to  combat  his  tbeoriea. 
Few  men  ever  possessed  in  a  higher  degree  that  most  important 
of  all  qualities  for  an  historian,  the  power  of  forming  in  bis  own 
mind  a  living  picture  of  the  times  that  he  was  considerini;,  and 
viewing  the  subject  before  btm  not  merely  as  an  aggregate  of 
details,  but  as  an  organic  whole.  Few  men,  in  our  times  ai  least, 
have  equalled  him  in  the  accuracy  and  extent  of  his  muliifurious 
learning ;  none  certainly  have  surjKissed  him  in  (bat  minuto  i 
acquaintance  with  the  whole  mass  of  the  surviving  Rooiao 
literature  which  is  the  necessary  foundation  of  all  researches  into 
tbe  history.  His  wonderful  memory,  which  almost  realized  the 
fables  that  are  related  of  the  Bcaligers  or  Picus  Miramlula, 
raabled  him  to  bring  together  at  nay  moment  all  the  resources  of 
this  vast  erudition.  Every  scrap  and  fragment  of  a  lost  hiatoriaa 
or  annalist,  preserved  by  some  ohccure  grammarian,  was  rcaily  at  > 
his  hand  when  he  wanted  it,  and  was  applied  and  fitted  into  iti; 
place  with  matchless  ingenuity.  ,  \ur  was  be  ever,  as  is  too  often  ' 
the  case  with  many  of  his  countrymen,  overwbclmr<l  with  hi« 
own  learning.     He  was  no  mere  school  pedant,  nu  huok'Ieamrd 
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profpssi>r  whose  aCTjuni n tan r»  with  men  and  things  was  confined 
to  Ills  iiwn  study.  He  liad  laken  an  active  pnrt  in  public  afliurs, 
and  had  co-operated,  with  chanictetislic  energy,  in  the  Btruggles 
of  the  War  of  Liberation  in  <Jernrany.  His  anjitninLinre  with 
the  constitutions  of  modern  Etirojie,  and  their  practiral  working, 
was  at  once  apcnrnte  antt  prt>found  ;  and  he  wns  able  to  illuatmte 
the  institutions  of  ancient  Rome  by  analnsiies  drawn  from  those  of 
modem  Ensjland,  as  well  as  from  the  republics  of  ancient  Greece 
or  the  medieval  customs  of  his  native  Dilmarsh. 

But  the  very  qualities  which  constituted  the  gTealnesB  of  Nie- 
bahr  were  the  sources  also  of  liis  defects.  The  same  power  of 
imafrination  which  led  him  to  picture  so  stroiijriy  to  himself  tte 
immMliate  object  of  his  studies,  anil  to  blend  into  one  harmonious 
whole  all  its  subordinate  ileiails,  would  sometimes  mislead  him 
into  mislakinrf  for  reality  the  creations  of  his  own  fancy.  Stilt 
more  often  would  he  put  a  construction  upon  his  ancient  authori- 
ties which  they  would  not  fairly  bear,  or  set  aside  their  testimony 
altogether  because  it  interfered  with  his  preconceived  notiom^ 
and  marred  the  symmetry  of  his  design.  He  saw  so  clearly  llie 
picture  that  he  had  presented  to  himself  that  he  could  not  under- 
stand that  anv  one  else  would  refuse  to  see  it  likewise,  llie  ron- 
(ident  tone  in  which  he  frequently  asserts  his  own  convictions. 
e%-en  when  based  only  on  farfetched  analogies  or  nncrttain 
inferences,  and  entitled  at  the  utmost  to  claim  our  assent  as 
plausible  conjeptnres,  was  calculated  to  impose  npon  his  dis- 
ciples, but  has  failed,  and  iustly  failed,  to  awe  his  adversaries 
into  submission.  Even  his  memory,  powerful  as  it  was,  some- 
times failed  him;  he  had  learnt  to  rely  upon  its  strength  more 
than  it  could  bear.  Still  more  frequently  do  we  find  him  atiachin^ 
an  undue  importance  to  some  obscure  passage  or  frajmentarf 
notice,  which  had  been  overlooked  bv  preceding  writers,  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  broader  and  more  distinct,  but  more  familiar  statement, 
of  some  well-known  historian.*  But  sereral  subsequent  writers 
have  Imrne  testimony  to  the  fact  that  ihev  have  come  round,  on  fuller 
investtealion,  to  his  opinions  on  points  where  thev  had  at  first  re- 
jccletl  tlicm  ;  and  one  of  the  ablest  of  his  followers,  but  at  the  same 

*  All  thov  fiwllx  are  ctpecixlly  con«|il(Mims  in  hits  Ltclnrci,  whith  haie  IwHi 
piibliihed  wilhin  ibt  lut  f.w  jcors  bj  Dr.  Iili-r  aaA  I>r.  Sehniili.  Thoofih  con- 
laining  mtaij  valnnlile  liioLs  nnit  siipgo-rtion",  nnil  somolimes  setting  fonh  hii 
liowi  more  denrlj'  snd  di»Iiac<ly  than  lir  has  (lone  m  liii  ItrfW  liislor}'.  w« 
nuiiut  Uiiitk  tliest  lnotiirei  are  cali'ulu«l  to  niiconcu  the  rcpaintiDn  of  Mietmbr. 
Thfj  at*!  ttvijui'rtily  tarelefls  ami  inflci-'aratG^  and  often  contain  cnide  and  im- 
jitTfccI  ik'WB,  -whirh  we  have  no  donht  hp  ironld  himself  hare  irjectpd  on  muturer 
conaidcralion,  ll  niirat.  hovevor,  in  jnitisi?  ti>  Niebute*,  be  addiHl,  llial  thvv  w«T* 
lu-tvT  prepared  or  d^Eigned  hy  him  for  publication.  The)"  "ere  dclivmd.  ** 
iH'iitve,  iij  all  cases  i-xtcmpore,  and  wtTe  never  ri^duecl  to  writiag  ty  lilnueif  at 
all.  being  bow  pnliliiihed  onlj  flrom  ihc  copjtmoki  of  bit  pupil*. 
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time  one  of  tlie  seierest  of  his  critics,  hns  obsen-ed  that  Nie- 
buhr's  views  oflpn  appear  on  a  first  aspect  arbitrary  ami  vrt- 
foumled,  only  because  be  was  bimBclf  )nd  lo  them  by'a  kind  of 
liist^iriral  intuitioD,  and  neglected  to  fortify  tb em  bytbe  necessmry 
proofs  and  arguments  wliiob  were  required  by  others,  tbongh  he 
liimself  did  not  fed  llie  want  of  them.* 

But  while  wc  are  fully  ready  to  admit  the  defects  of  Niebuhr's 
investigations,  and  to  allow  that  be  was  often  led  away  by  bis 
ardent  and  enthusiastic  character  beyond  the  just  bounds  of  his- 
toriral  criticism,  wc  are  far  from  concurrinir  with  Sir  G.  Lewis 
in  his  sweeping  condemnation  of  the  principles  and  method  that 
he  pursued.  BelieTin^  as  we  do,  and  as  even  Sir  f  I.  Lewis  is  pre- 
pared lo  admit  (though  in  a  much  less  degree),  the  existence  of 
an  historical  element  in  the  received  accounts  of  the  earlv  ages  of 
Rome,  we  cannot  consent  to  abandon  altogether  the  attempt  to 
distinguish  and  recover  the  thread  of  truth  that  mns  through  the 
tangled  web  of  traditions  and  legends.  It  is  true  that  we  may 
have  no  fixed  criterion,  no  unerring  guide;  hot  we  cannot  admit 
that  we  are  therefore  to  be  dcharrpd  from  the  exercise  of  that 
discriminating  judgment  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  historical 
criticism.  VV'e  know  thai  the  received  historv  is  not  a  mere 
fiction,  like  the  romances  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  or  Ari-h- 
bisbop  Turpin.  We  know  also  that  it  is  not  n  mere  poetical 
aggregate  of  beroiral  and  mythological  legends,  like  the  wars  of 
Thebes  or  Trov;  and  wc  have  already  given  the  reasons  which  ap- 
pear to  us  to  prove  that  it  was  not  bascil,  as  Sir  O,  Lewis  assumes, 
upon  a  mere  \'ague  nnd  Honting  mass  of  popular  traditions.  Under 
tbcse  circumstances,  it  appears  to  us  that  the  attempt  to  separate 
liUc  truth  from  that  which  is  fictitious ;  the  poetical  from  the  his- 
torical ;  the  lendinw  facts,  which  are  intrinsically  probable,  and 
were  likely  from  their  nature  or  circumstances  to  be  perpetuated 
by  a  tnistwortby  tradition,  from  those  accessories  and  details 
which  could  scarcely  be  so  preserved,  is  bv  no  means  the  arbi- 
trary- and  unphilosophical  process  which  it  is  considered  by  Sir 
G.  l^wis.  He  objects,  indeed,  to  the  assumption  by  Ntebuhr 
and  his  followers  of  what  thev  have  called  a  jiower  of  historical 
intuition.  The  phrase  is.  perhaps,  objectionable:  and  the  riflit 
lias  undoubtedly  been  exercised  both  by  Ntebuhr  and  many  of 
his  successors  with  a  boldness  and  laxity  which  cannot  he  justi- 
fied. But  within  reasonable  limits,  it  is  not  only  useful  bot 
necosSBTv  to  the  historian:  and,  indeed,  we  do  not  understand 
how  anything  like  biitoricnl  criticism  can  exist  without  it.  WlioB 
Sir  G.  Lewis  himself  pronounecs  the  execution  of  T.  Manlius  by 
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bu  father  lo  be  an  event  calculated  to  make  a  deep  impression 
on  ihc  popular  mind,  and  ibat  therefore  'no  reasonable  doubt 
can  be  entertained  of  its  historical  basis ;'  still  more  when  he  adds 
that  the  devotion  of  Decius  is  doublle&s  equally  historical,  niit- 
wilhslandtng  the  strangeness  of  the  superstition  that  dictated  it, 
he  is,  in  fact,  eirrcising  just  the  same  ri^^ht  of  arbitrary  judg- 
ment which  be  denies  to  ^'iebuhr.  We  entirely  agree  with  Sir 
G.  Lewis  in  the  judgment  he  has  here  pronounced.  His  view 
appears  lo  us  sound,  and  his  reasons  satisfactory.  But  we  should 
say  the  same  of  many  of  Niebuhr's  conclusions,  which  he,  oo 
the  contrary,  rejects  as  arbitrary  and  unfounded.  We  cannot 
understand  by  what  right  be  pronounces  the  siege  and  fall  of 
Veii  to  be  'facts  which  cannot  be  reasonably  doubled,'  tiiou^h 
the  circumstances  which  are  related  in  connexion  with  themJ 
'  bear  throughout  a  legendary  character,'  which  might  not  htn 
equally  claimed  by  Niebuhr  or  Schwegler,  in  regard  lo  the  de- 
struction of  Alba.  Again,  the  capture  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls, 
an  event  universally  admitted  to  be  historical,  is  related  by  ancient 
writers  with  much  diversity  of  detail,  and  dressed  up  with  many 
incidents  undoubtedly  fictitious.  Yet  these  are  the  very  grounds 
on  which  Sir  G,  Lewis  rejects  manv  leading  events  in  the  earlier 
history,  as  devoid  of  no  historical  foundation. 

A  very  large  part  of  his  book  is,  indeed,  occupied  with  a 
detailed  and  minute  examination  of  the  accounts  given  by  Livy, 
Dionvsius,  and  other  authors,  of  the  same  evenis,  with  a  view  to 
show  that  there  arc  such  discrepancies  in  the  details,  such  var!s- 
tions  in  the  narrative,  that  no  credit  can  be  attached  to  any  of 
them,  and  we  have,  therefore,  no  assurance  of  the  truth  even  of 
the  main  facts.  It  was  hardly  necessary  to  enter  into  all  lliii 
detail  lo  prove  the  fact,  familiar  to  every  scholar,  of  the  existence 
of  these  discrepancies.  But  we  altogether  demur  to  the  conclu- 
sion which  he  has  drawn  from  them.  Discrepancies  in  details 
are  no  doubt  fatal  to  the  credit  of  witnesses  who  speak  from  per- 
sonal knowledge  and  ocular  observation  ;  but  the  case  Is  surely 
otherwise,  not  only  with  historical  traditions  but  even  in  regard 
to  contemporary  evenis,  where  they  are  transmitted  through  many 
different  channels.  It  is  a  judicious  remark  of  Paley  that  '  ibe  usual 
character  of  human  testimony  is  substantial  truth  under  circum- 
stantial variety.'  So  far  from  being  disposed  to  reject  sucfa 
important  tacts  in  the  early  lustory  of  the  Republic  as  the  Seces- 
sion of  the  Plebs  lo  the  Sacred  Mount,  or  the  execution  of 
Sp.  Cassius,  on  account  of  variations  in  the  circumstances  with 
which  they  were  related,  these  very  variations  appear  to  us  rather 
to  confirm  the  main  facts  to  which  they  refer,  as  showing  that  the 
accounts  were  derived  from  different  and  independent  sources. 

Both 
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Both  facts  were  emphatically  such  as  to  fulfil  Sir  G.  Lewis's  own 
lest  of  credibility,  as  '  events  calculated  to  make  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  ttie  popular  mind :'  the  one  as  inseparably  connected  with 
the  institution  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  so  long  ibeir  only 
safeguard  apiinst  the  oppression  of  the  patricians  ;  the  other  as 
the  tmgicai  end  of  the  ^rst  man  of  noble  birtb  who  bad  dared 
to  advocate  the  cause  of  the  plebeians  by  proposing  an  agrarian 
law. 

It  is  tfue  that  in  both  cases  there  are  material  differences  in  re- 
gard to  the  circumstances  that  accompanied  them  ;  and  there  seem 
to  have  been,  al  least,  two  different  versions  of  the  traditions  con- 
QL'Cled  with  them.  But  if  such  discrepancies  are  to  be  admitted 
as  overthrowing  all  belief  in  the  main  facts,  we  must  at  once 
reject  a  large  part  of  the  later  as  well  as  the  earlier  history  of 
Home,  There  were  two  different  versions  of  the  history  of  Han- 
nibal's moTch  upon  Rome  current  in  the  time  of  Livy,  and  he 
himself  declines  to  decide  between  them.  Bui,  as  he  justly 
observes,  the  fact  of  the  march  itself  could  not  be  doubted.*  And 
yet  such  discrepancies  are  far  more  startling  in  the  narrative  of 
events  that  were  recorded  by  contempijrary  history  than  where 
they  were  not.  The  absurdities  and  contradictions  in  Livy's  nar-i 
rative  of  the  campaigns  in  Spain  during  the  Second  Punic  War, 
were  long  ago  pointed  out  by  Sir  AValler  Raleigh  ;t  and  it  is 
certain  that  we  can  nii  more  restore  the  details  of  those  campaigns 
than  we  can  those  of  the  wars  with  the  Samnites  or  the  Volscians, 
But  we  do  not  on  that  acc")unt  reject  altogether  the  history  of 
the  war  in  Spain,  or  refuse  to  believe  the  death  of  the  two 
Scipios  or  the  victories  of  Hasdrubal.  If  again  we  take  up  the 
history  of  the  Social  War,  the  most  desperate  struggle  which 
Rome  ever  encountered  and  the  most  important  turning-point 
in  her  whole  history,  we  shall  fnid  as  much  difficulty  in  arriving 
si  a  satisfactory  knowledge  of  its  progress  and  vicissitudes  as  in 
the  case  of  the  war  with  the  Latins,  two  centuries  and  a  half 
before.  The  Social  War  itself  is  as  undoubtedly  historical  as  the! 
wars  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  its  events  were  as  familiar 
to  all  men  in  the  davs  of  Cicero,  even  in  their  minutest  details, 
as  those  of  the  last  war  with  France  in  our  own.  They  were 
recorded  by  numerous  contemporary  histi)rians,  several  of  whom 
bad  personally  borne  a  part  in  the  contest;  but  tliosc  histories 
are  irrecoverably  lost,  and  if  we  attempt  to  put  together  the 
scanty  and  imperfect  notices  which  have  been  preserved  to  us  by 
Appian  and  other  writers  now  extant,  we  shall  find  ourselves  met  b^j 
diHiruIllcs  very  similar  to  what  we  encounter  in  the  earlier  history. 
There  are  contradictions  to  be  reconciled,  gaps  to  be  filled  up  or  I 
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inilicaCcd,  deficieacies  to  be  Bupplieil  from  inferential  reasoning ; 
in  short,  we  shall  Ijave  lo  go  through  a  jiroiess  of  historical  criti- 
ciain  uluself  rcscmbUng  thai  wliicL  Sir  G.  Lewis  refuses  to  allow 
ua  for  the  first  centuries  q1  the  Roman  state. 

We  do  not  mean  to  press  this  argument  too  fur.  It  ia  not  our 
intention  lo  assert  that  the  main  lads  and  leading  oullincs  of  the 
carJiest  histurvcan  ever  be  recovered  to  tlie  same  extent  or  Iroced 
with  the  same  (.■erlainty  as  those  of  the  last  two  centuries  of  the 
Hopublic.  But  wc  maintain  that  the  difTerencc  is  one  of  deirree, 
not  of  kind,  and  that  Uic  application  uf  ibe  same  severe  mle  of 
criticism  on  which  Sir  G.  Lewis  insists  for  the  earlier  period, 
would  be  fatal  also  to  a  ^reat  patl  of  the  later  history.  We  can 
nev-er  hope  to  reproduce  a  picture  of  t!ie  first  two  centuries  and  a 
half  of  the  Koman  Republic  as  clear  and  definite  as  that  uf  En^ 
laud  from  the  Normuii  Conquest,  any  more  than  we  can  supply 
a  history  of  the  civil  wars  of  Marius  ami  Sylla  as  full  and  cir*l 
cumsUmtial  as  tliat  of  the  Honse  of  Stuart,  which  wc  find  in 
Hume  or  Clarendon.  But  we  cannot  consent  on  that  account  to 
abandon  the  attempt  to  recover  and  retrace  its  general  outlines; 
still  less  are  we  willing  tu  forego  altogether  the  cxermc  of  our 
critical  judgment,  as  we  should  Ix:  compelled  to  do  were  we  lo  i 
fetter  ourselves  by  the  canons  of  criticism  laid  down  by  Sir  G. 
Lewis, 

We  have  already  adverted  to  the  superior  consiitency  of  the 
accounts  wliicli  have  been  transmitted  to  us  of  the  internal  his- 
tory and  constitutional  changes  of  tbc  Roman  state.  It  is  fortu- 
nate ihal,  as  this, is  by  lar  the  most  important  part  of  the  enr^y 
history,  it  is  also  that  to  which  the  method  of  Niebuhr  could  be 
most  successfully  applied.  For  the  Roman  constitution  was, 
like  our  own,  the  gradual  growth  of  centuries,  uiuntormjiled  hv 
any  violent  revolutions,  such  as  sweep  away  the  landmaiks  of 
society,  and  cliantcterised  by  a  strenuous  adherence  to  form  and 
precedent,  which  often  preserved  the  external  semblance  evew 
where  the  real  essence  had  been  changed.  It  would  be  as  im-^  i 
possible  to  understand  the  Roman  polity,  as  it  existed  in  the 
days  of  Cicero,  without  reference  to  the  earliest  hisloiy  of  the 
Republic,  and  cve^i  the  obscure  period  of  the  Monarchy,  as  it 
would  he  to  explain  the  ^owtb  uf  our  own  institutions  witboot 
going  back  to  those  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors  and  the  cen- 
turies of  the  Norman  domination. 

An  uniform  tradition,  of  which  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
accuracy,  referred  the  origin  uf  all  these  Roman  institutions  to  a 
very  early  period.  The  appointment  of  the  consuls  was  coeval 
with  the  first  beginning  of  the  commonwealth  :  the  first  dictator 
was  appointed  in  conseijuenco  of  a  great  public  emergeocv  bat 

fuw  years  later.     Only  fifteen  years  after  the  expulsion  of  tira> 
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kin|^  the  uppressioa  of  the  dumuiaat  patTiciiui9>  l««l  lo  the  a|>- 
pointinenl  of  tlie  iiist  trihuues  of  the  people.     The  firsC  a^arlaa 
law  yas  biougUt  lui'wacil  by  Sp.  Ca«(iiu»,  the  mail  nhuso  naiue 
HttS  rendered  fomjliav  to  all  by  hia  coacludiug  ihaC  Irealy  with  the  | 
Lalioa  which  subsisted  for  above  a  i-entury  luiJ  a  half,  and  which 
was  still  extant  nu  it»  hru£ii  u>lutuii  iii  the  dav«  ol  Cicero.    The 
legislation  ot  ttie  d^ceiuvlrs  had  bceu  confined  to  the  private  rela- 
tions between  citizeuK,  and  cxeiciscd  uo  peruiaueut  inllueuce  ovec 
the  eotutitational  arrangements  of  the  state.     Even  the  change  in  : 
the  form,  of  guveiiunent  from,  reg«t  to  republican,  had  left  the 
other  most,  essential  lealares  of  llio  constituliun  unaltered.     The 
]:.elatiiine  between  the  patriciaoa  and  plebeians,  between  the  paT> 
tron&  and  clients,  llie  institution  of  Uia  comitia,  and  llie  couiplii  | 
cated  arrangements  of  the  centuries  and  classes,  were  uni^orsalty,  i 
believed  to  be  derived  from  a  atill  earlier  epocb,  and  to  belon){  ' 
to   titat   regal   period  concerning  which   our   information  is    so 
fcagmeotury  and    imperfect.      Tlie    constitution  which   was  as- 
cribed to  Servius  TuUius  continued,  to  be  the  foundation  of  tho 
Roman  polity  for  almost  tbo  whole  period  of  the  Republic ;  and 
whalc\er  may  be  the  truth  of  the  tradition,  wliich  referred  the«a 
legislative  aiTan^emcnts    to  tbe   popular  king.   Ids  name  is  aa  | 
indissolubly    united    with    the    fundamental    institutions    uf   iba  , 
Hitman  commonwealth  as  that  of  Lycurgus  with  those  of  Sparta. 

The  great  services  rendered  by  iNiebuiiE  in  ibia  department  uf 
Rauau  history  have  been  aeknowltidged  by  almost  all  succeeding 
labourers  in  the  same  field.  The  same  author  whom  we  hava 
already  i^uoted,  Dr.  Schwegler,  expresses  his  conviction  tbob 
'  Niebuhr  was  tbe  first  who  had  a  just  and  cuuiplele  notion  uC 
tlje  ancient  constitution,  and  who  rigbdy  uuderstiiod  the  origin^  i 
the  divisions,  and  tbe  mutual  relations  of  the  Kumuii  institU'i 
tiaus,'  It  was  tbis  clear  comprehension  of  the  whole,  this  insight 
into  tbe  general  spirit  and  character  of  the  constitution,  tbat 
^ded  him  most  surely  in  the  investigation  of  details,  and  fro^ 
quenUy  affurded  him  a  clue  through  what  would  otberwi^c  have 
been  i>  bupclcss  labyrinth,  i 

On  the  (Jther  band  it  is  preciaoly  the  discussion  and  treat- 
ment of  these  subjects  by  Sir  G.  Lewis  that  is  to  us  by  far  the 
least  satisfactory,  part  of  his  book.  Ho  refuses  altogether  to 
admit  that  general  unity  aud  consistency  which  appear  to  us  su 
stciking  in  the  early  history  uf  the  cunstitulion,  and  confining 
Iiinuelf  almost  entirely  to  delaila,  objects  to  stir  a  step  witbuul 
the  distinct  testimony  of  nncicut  aulbors.  He  rejects,  for  in-i 
stance,  tbe  explanation  suggested  by  ^'iebuhr,  and  adopted  by>  i 
almost  all  later  writers,  of  tbe  origin  of  the  relation  between  the 
patricians  and  plebeians,  on  tbe. ground  that  it  is  not  found  in 
any  ancient  writer,  and  tbat  both  Greek  and  Homan  historians 
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treat  the  separation  of  the  two  cinsscs  as  coeval  nilh  the  Roman 
state.     But  upon  Ijis  orni  principles,  the  authority-  of  DionjsiuiJ 
or  Plutarch  upon  such  a  point  is  utterly  worthless  ;  and  no  one, ; 
we  presume,  will    ascribe  any  historical  value  to  statements  con-  | 
ceming  the  legislation  of  RoinuUis,  a  being  as  visionary  and  un- 
aubslantial  as  most  other  eponymous  heroes.     But  in  reality  the 
*-iew  put  forward  by  Dionysius  is  no  more  entitled  to  be  calledi 
an  historical  statement  than  that  of  Niebuhr.      It  is  evidenttj''| 
nothing  more  than  the  mode  in  which  the  Greek  historian,  or  [ 
the  annalist  whom  he  followed,  accounted  for  the  origin  of  that 
broad  distinction  between  patricians  and  plebeians,  the  existence 
of  which  was  an  undoubted  historical  fact.     The  only  real  differ- 
ence   between    the  two    views    ia    this:  the    account   given    by 
ancient  writers  of  an  arbitrary  division  of  the  Roman  people — ■ 
a  body  of  refugees  and  voluntary  emigrants — by  their  own  ehosenj 
leader,   into  two  classes,  of  which   the  one  was   to  have  ciclit«J 
sivc  possession  of  alt  that  was  valuable  in  the  state;  the  othe 
was   to  be  debarred   from  all  honours  and  privileges,  and  con-i 
demned  to  a  permanent  and  hereditary  state  of  degradation,  ii 
simply  absurd.     On  the  other  hand,  the  explanation  suggested! 
by  Niebuhr,  that  the  plebeians   were  a  body  of  new  citizeni'l 
derived   from   the  towns  and  territories  of  L^tium,  which  had^ 
been  subjected  by  the  early  kings  of  Rome,  and  who  were  ad- 
mitted  to  the  position  of  Roman  citizens  without  being  allowed 
to  share  in  all  their  privileges,  is  plausible,  consistent,  and  sup- 
ported by  strong  analogies,  both  in  other  slates  of  antiquity,  and 
in  the  republics  of  the  middle  ages.     Its  reference  to  the  parti- 
cular reign  of  Ancus  Marrius   may  be  admitted  to  he  doubtful ; 
but  the  general  fact  seems  to  us  as  certain  as  any  such  inference 
from  analogy  ami  reason  can  be. 

But  our  limits  warn  us  to  conclude.     We  have  been  obliged 
to    espress    freely    our   dissent    from    many    of  the   ai^uments 
and  conclusions  of  Sir  G,  Lewis.     Rut  we  should  be  ungrateful  i 
if  we  did    not  again  bear  our  testimony  to  the  diligence  and^ 
industry  with  which  he  has  brought   together  all  the  authorities 
thai  bear  upon   his  subject,  and  the  ahility  with  which  he  ha* 
analysed  and  discussed  their  statements.     We  do  not  believe  that 
the   future  historian  of  Rome  will  acquiesce  in  his  sweeping'" 
scepticism  ;  but  he  will  undoubtedly  be  indebtefl  to  him  for  the 
most  ample  and  complete  examination  of  his  materials;  and  will 
derive   from   his    elaborate    essay    that    advantage    which    must 
always    proceed    from    every    fresh    examination  of  an  obscure 
subject  by  an  independent  and  original  thinker. 
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Art.  in. —  The  Lives  of  Robert  Haldane  of  Airlhrey,  and  of  hit 
Brother,  James  Alexander  Haldane.  By  Alexander  1  l^done, 
Esq.     Fourth  Edition.     London,  1855. 

T^HIS  work,  though  clumsily  executed,  and  without  pretence 
■*-  to  literary  merit,  is  yet  neitlier  uninteresting'  nor  unedjl'ying. 
It  is  a  liiiigrapliy  of  two  noble-minded  men,  whose  character  we 
cannot  but  venerate,  even  when  their  actions  furnish  warning 
rather  than  example.  It  has  been  said  of  the  saints  and  worthies 
of  the  Old  Testament,  that  whatever  were  their  defects,  and 
however  far  they  fell  short  of  the  standard  of  Christian  virtue, 
yet  they  were  all  distinguished  by  ihis  characteristic — that  tliey 
lived  fiir  God  and  not  for  self — they  walked  by  failh  and  not 
by  si[rht.  The  same  praise  can  truly  be  given  to  the  heroes  of 
this  biography,  whose  piety  indeed,  in  many  important  points, 
belonged  rather  to  the  Judaic  than  to  the  Evangelic  type.  It 
may  be  that  their  zeal  for  God  was  not  altogether  accunling  to 
knowledge;  it  may  be  that  their  religion,  though  pure,  wa» , 
hardly  peaceable ;  it  m.iy  he  that  they  did  not  join  to  their  faith,  | 
wisdom,  nor  to  wisdom  patience,  nor  to  patience  charity.  They 
inherited  the  traditions  of  the  Scottish  Puritans,  and  the  milk  of 
human  kuidness  in  their  bosoms  may  have  been  curdled  by  the 
acidity  of  their  hereditary  creed.  But,  neverthele^  their  Lif» 
and  energies  were  given  wholly  and  unreservedly  to  God's  service^ 
They  devoted  their  labours  and  their  subalance  to  promote  the 
cause  which  they  believed  the  cause  of  truth.  They  lived  a» 
they  taught,  and  preoched  nothing  which  they  did  not  pr.ictise. 
And,  therefore,  a  ^lammon-serving  generation  may  well  profit  by 
their  example,  and  venerate  their  memory. 

Robert  and  James  Haldane  were  the  sons  of  a  captain  In  the 
East  India  Company's  merchant-service,  who  inherited  a  pro- 
perty, near  Stirling,  which  had  l>een  purchased  early  in  the  reign 
of  George  111.  by  his  uncle,  who  was  also  the  commander  of  aa 
East  Indiaman.  The  latter,  having  returned  from  India  with  a. 
fortune,  bought  the  estates  of  die  ancient  familv  of  Haldane,  and 
took  their  name."  He  left  the  estate  of  Airihrey  in  Stirlingshire 
to  his  aliovc-named  nephew  James,  the  father  of  our  heroes. 

His  two  sons  were  left  orphans,  by  the  death  of  their  father 
and  mother,  at  an  early  age.  Upon  this  circumstance  their 
hiograiiher  has  the  original  remark,  that— 


■  His  fnnnn'  name  is  not  mmlioned,  but  as  "he  *u  only  ccmnMtpd  widi  th«  j 
otit  ramily  of  HnlilsDe  hy  llic  buir-blowl,  in;  iiifet  t)iBl  he  mini  have  cbsogcd  It. 
Uiil  vu  cliull  revert  to  iliii  sulijecl  at  ibi.-  cunviuaiun  of  oar  nnicle. 
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H  '  The  union  of  parent  &nd  child  ts  a  bond,  of  nbicli  it  lias  been 

^m  finelj  said,   that   it   etreiigthco^   with   life,   acquirtn   vigour    from    the 

^P  undeTBlaiiding,  and  is  sealed  and  made  perfect  in  thecommuiiily  nf  love. 

H  Once  severed,  it  it  a  tie  too  taered  and  holij  to  be  renewed.'^p.  1-1, 

H  The  last  nsscrtion  is   certainly   indisputable,  where   (as  in  tbc 

H  present  casej  the  <)eatli  of  both  parents  venders  tlie  esistence  of 

H  stepfather  or  stepmother  an  i  in  puss  I  bill  ty. 

H  The  bijvs  were  educflleil  under  tlie  care  of  theiruncle,  Captain 

H  Duncan,  aflernards  well  knotvii  as  Admiral  Duncan,  and  raised 

H  to  the  pceTag;e  for   his   services.      Under    his    auspices  Kubert 

H  Holdnne  (who  is  the  chief  subjert  uf  the  biography  before  us) 

V  entered  the  navv  in  1780,  at  the  ao^  of  fifteen, 

I  In  the   following  year  he  joined  the  Foudroyant,  then  com- 

H  maiided    by   Captain  Jervls,    afterwards    Karl  St.  Vincent ;  and 

H  was  ennpog-ed  in  the  celebrated   midnight  action  in  which  that 

H  officer  tuok  the  Pcgnse,  a  French  ship  of  the  line.     Roliert  Hal- 

H  daiie  distinguished  himself  by  his  courage  and  coolness  in   the 

H  enga^ment,  and  was  selected   bv  Captain  Jervis  to  accompany 

H  the  lieutenant  who  took  possession  of  tbc  French  ship  after  she 

I  bad  striirk. 

I  lo  17^2,  while  the  grand  Heet,  which  was  to  relieve  Gibraltar, 

I  was   lying  at  Spitbead,   our  young  midsliipman  witnessed  the 

I  loss  of  the  Royal  George.     From   the  deck  of  the  Foudtovaut 

H  be  was  watching  through  a  telescope   the  operation  of   hectio^ 

H  the  great  ship  over,    when  suddenly  she    capsized,    filled,   and 

H  sank,   with  twelve  hundred  souls  on  board.     The  b^ats  of  the 

H  Foudroyant  were  instantly  manned,  and   pushed  oET  to  save  the 

H  drowning  muUilude,  one  of  them  being  in  the  charge  of  Kobert, 

H  who  distinguished  himself  by  his  zeal  and  activity  in  rescuing 

H  some  of  the  victims  of  tliis  great  catastrophe. 

H  The  naval  and  military  power  of  England  had  at  that  epoch 

H  reached  their  nadir  ;  Gibraltar  was  besieged  by  the  combined 

H  armies  and   navies  of   France  and    Spain,  and    its  capitulation 

H  was  daily  expected.     The  loss  of  tlie  Royal  George  was  fell  even 

H  as  3  national  calamitv,  diuiinishing  as    it  did  the  strength  of 

■  that  Britisli  fleet,  which  wns  already  unequal   in  number  to  the 

I  enemy.     On  the  11th  of  September,    Lord  Howe  sailed   with 

B  only  thirtv-four  ships  of  the  line,  to  relieve  a  fortress  which  was 

H  blockaded   by  fifty.     A  storm  partly  reduced  this  disparity  of 

H  force,  ond  the  enemy  having  put  to  sea  to  tlie  westward  of  the 

H  Rock,  the  British  fleet  contrived,  by  a  skilful  marnxuvre,  to  sail 
round  them,  and  entered  llie  bav  from  the  eastward,  carrying  the 
convoy  safely  into  Gibrallar,  to  the  ine]i]>ressiblc  relict  of  the 

H  starving  garrison.     In  this  manoeuvre  the  Fouiirovnnl  was  the 

H  leading  ship. 
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Durinz  the  retum  of  the  fleet  lo  England,  an  incident  occurred 
wliicb  tested  the  character  of  Robert  Haldane.     His  abip  wai 
in    full  chase  of  a  Spanish  first-rate,  and  carrying  a  press  ot\ 
canvass,  when  he  was  ordered  to  take  his  post  on  the  fore-top-  j 
gallant   mast,   and  remain   on  the    iook-out  till   recalled.     The 
mast    sprung,    and   as    there   was    no    order  to  come  down,    be 
expceied  at  cver^    blast    to   he  hlirletl  into  the    sea.     Another  ' 
midshipman,   who  was  with   him,   thought  himself  justified    ia'l 
descending    to    a    safer   position.       Bui    Haldane    (like    yoang' 
Casablanca  nt  the  battle  of  the  N'lle)  refused  to  quit  his  pos^ 
acting  on    his    captain's  maxim,    *  Never  make  a  dithcultj-    in 
obevin^  orders.'     He  therefore  stood  fast,  with  one  old  seaman 
beside  him,  who  advised  him  to  lay  hold  of  the  lower  parts  of 
the  ropes,  so  that  when  the  expected  plunge  should  come,  there 
might  be  a  better  chance  of  keeping  hold  of  the  mast  witli  their 
heads  uppermost.     At   tins  moment  there  arose  the  cry  of  '  a 
man  ovevboard ;'  upon  which  the  captain  gave  orders  to  shorten 
sail;    aud    then,    first  discovering  the   danger  of  those  on  the 
look-our,  instantly  relieved  tbem  from  their  perilous  position. 

This  was  the  last  adventure  in  the  brief  nautical  career  of  our 
hero.  'I'he  peace,  which  immediately  followed,  put  an  end  ta: 
the  jiroiiiise  of  professional  excitemeat  and  success,  and,  at  thej 
age  of  nineteen,  he  quitted  the  navy.  The  next  two  years  ho 
spent  in  a  cuniinental  tour:  and,  upon  attaining  his  majority, 
he  married,  and  settled  down  on  his  property  as  a  country 
gentleman.- 

But  be  was  not  destined  to  the  life  of  an  ordinary  squire  ;  and  ' 
even  during  the  first  ten  years  after  he  took  possession  of  hit 
estate,  though  he  lived  in  the  country,  and  devoted  him.self  to.j 
rural  pursuits,  his  energetic  character  and  vehement  force  of  wil 
found  means  to  display  themselves.     He  took  to  landscape  gar-.| 
dcning,  nnd  determined  to  make  Airlhrey  the  prettiest  park  ia 
Scotland.     Wood  and  water  were  both  requisite  for  this  object, 
and    he  bad  neither;  but  be  resolved  to  gel  both,  and  lie  got 
tbem.     He  excavated   an  arlificinl  lake,  to  which  he  sntriiiced 
many  acres  of  his  best  pasture  ;  and  into  this  he  conducted  dis- 
tant  brooks  from   among  the  hills.     Timber,  too,  he  obtained, 
with  equal  determination  to  triumph  over  nature,  by  transplant- 
ing fuU-gTQwn  trees  of  eighty  years  old  to  the  sites  where  he 
chose  lo  have  them.     He  seems  to  have  set  the  earliest  example, 
of  this  mclliod  of  transplantation,  which  Sir  Walter  .Scott  anct] 
Others  afierwanis  sucreBafully  adopted.     In  a  letter  dated  Jun9^ 
1788,  he  writes  of  it  as  follows: 

'The  trees  I  transplanted  are  full-grown  ones  of  about  eighty  ycariJ 
old.    Tills  is  their  second  year,  and  they  are  doing  as  well  as  I  cmild 
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wisli.     Indeed,  from  the  manner  in  which  I  transplanted  them,  I  had 

little  fear  of  their  doing  well  from  the  firit,  as  the  whole  root  wa*j 

JwBj's  taken  along  with  them,  which,  from  its  weight,  kejit  them  per- 

'  etiy  steady,  and  afforded  the  same  nourisliment  as  before.     I  mea- 

ed  one  of  the  roots,  which  i»  about  forty-five  feet  in  circumference.' 

—p.  39. 

Besides  these  greater  fcals  of  gardening,  he  made  walks 
through  the  glens,  built  gazalxies  on  the  crags,  and  linally  creeled 
a  hermitage  'on  the  model  of  the  woodland '  retreat  to  whicb 
Goldsmith's  Angelina  is  led  by  the  taper's  hospitable  ray.' 

'  The  wicket  opening  with  the  latch,  the  nishy  coiich,  the  scrip  with 
herbs  and  tVuit  supplied,  and  all  the  other  sylvan  articles  of  furniture 
described 'by  the  poet,  were  there;  whilst  on  the  sides  of  the  adjacent 
rock,  or  within  the  hut  itself,  were  painted,  at  proper  inlf;rvals,  the 
invitation  to  the  houseless  child  of  want  to  accept  "  the  guiltless  feast, 
the  blessing,  and  repose."  '—p.  38. 

Nay,  feeling  (he  hermitage  incomplete  without  its  tenant,  Mr, 
Haldane  actually  advertised  in  the  newspapers  for  a  real  live 
hermit,  specifying  the  conditions,  which  were  strictly  in  accord- 
ance with  Goldstnith's  ballad,  including  the  prohibition  of  ani- 
mal food.  He  received  many  applications  in  answer;  but 
there  was  one  condition  which  proved  too  unpalatable  to  be 
swallowed  by  any  one.  This  was  not  the  diet,  but  the  solitude 
enforced;  no  one  was  found  willinjr  to  pledge  himself  ti)  spend 
his  life  without  ever  quitting  the  hermit's  wood.  We  mention 
this  anecdote  the  rather,  because  it  shows  that,  in  bis  youth,  Mr, 
Haldane  was  not  altogether  destitute  of  a  sense  of  humour. 
From  such  Irifling  pursuits,  however,  he  was  roused  by  that 
trumpet-call  which  woke  Europe  from  its  slumber.  The  Freiicli 
Revolution  first  called  out  the  whole  latent  earnestness  of  his 
character.  In  common  with  most  of  the  ardent  and  generous 
minds  of  his  own  generation,  he  hailed  the  dawn  of  liberty  ia 
France  with  sanguine  enthusiasm.  Writing  at  a  later  period  of 
his  then  feelings,  he  says — 

'  A  scene  of  melioration  in  the  affiiirs  of  mankind  seemed  to  0|>ea 
itself  to  my  mind,  wliich  I  tniated  would  speedily  take  place  in  the 
world,  such  as  the  universal  abolition  of  slavery,  of  uar,  and  of  many 
other  miseries  that  mankind  were  exposed  to.' — p.  79. 

These  hopes  he  continued  to  entertain,  even  after  the  san- 
guinary excesses  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  which,  he  tells  us,  he 
then  ascribed  'solely  to  the  stale  of  degradation  to  whiuh  the 
minds  of  the  French  had  been  reduced  during  the  ancient  despotic 
government.'  He  was  therefore  a  determined  opponent  ol  the 
war  with  France;  and  he  showed  his  courage  ami  independence 
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by  openly  mtiinlaining  bis  opinions  in  opposition  to  tlie  govern- 
ment, iit  a  time  when  (particularly  iu  Scotland)  it  required  no  little 
nerve  in  any  man  to  avow  such  doctrines,  eiposins:  him,  as  they 
did,  to  political  suspicion  and  soeial  excommunication.  Special 
sensation  was  excited  by  a  speech  which  lie  made  at  a  meetinjr 
of  the  freeholders  of  the  counlv  of  Stirling  in  July,  1794,  held 
to  consider  the  propriety  of  arming  corps  of  volunteers.  The 
following  is  part  of  a  summary  of  this  address,  which  he  after- 
wards published  : — 

'  I  then  delivered  my  opinion  npnn  what  I  conceived  llie  impolicy 
and  injustice  of  tJie  war.  I  afternartls  tiescribed  wiiat  I  coiisiileretl  to  be 
tlie  true  character  of  B  person  properly  called  a  democrat;  osa  friend  of 
his  country,  a  lover  of  peace,  and  one  who  cherished  Uic  sentiments  of 
general  benevoleuce  ;  nnd  contrasted  it  with  that  of  persons  who  held 
o|)|>osile  seDlimem.s.  whu  were  dei^irous  of  hugging  tlieir  prejudices, 
and  of  adapting  the  masims  of  government  belonging  to  the  seven- 
teenlh  iri  the  end  of  Ihe  eighteenth  century,  a  period  eo  much  more 

enhghrened I  then  declared  to  the  freeliiiMers  that  I  Uiought 

they  would  liave  been  much  better  employe<l  had  they  been  meeting  to 
ennsider  how  all  abuses  tliat  were  generally  allowed  to  be  such  might  be 
reformed.' — pp.  81,  82. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  indignant  clamour  which  must  hare 
been  excited  in  Scotland,  at  that  epoch  of  alarm,  against  a  man 
of  property  who  openly  gloried  in  the  name  of  democrat. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  be  was  led,  by  the  course  of 
events,  to  abandon  his  dreajn  of  human  perfectibility.  He 
saw  that  the  miseries  of  man  lay  too  deep  to  be  remedied  by 
revolutions  ;  vet  this  conviction  did  not  cause  his  enthusiasm  to 
subside  inlo  Epicurean  indifTerence.  On  the  contrary,  it  led  him 
to  raise  his  aspirations  to  higher  objects,  to  rise  from  earthly 
polities  to  the  city  of  Got!,  and  to  seek  for  that  perfection  in 
things  eternal  which  he  had  vainly  thought  to  nimess  in  things 
temporal.  He  himself  describes  the  change  which  was  thus 
wrought  in  his  religious  sentiments: — 

'  Before  tlie  French  Revolution,  having  nothing  lo  rouse  my  mind,  I 
liveil  in  the  connlry.  almost  wholly  eugaged  by  country  pursuits,  little 
concerned  about  tlie  general  interests  or  happinesa  of  mankind,  but 
selfishly  enjoying  the  oleesings  which  God  in  his  providejice  had  so 
]>ounlifully  {>oiircd  upon  mc.  As  to  religion.  I  contented  myself  with 
that  genera!  profession  which  is  so  common  and  so  worthless,  and  that 

form  of  godliness  which  completely  denies  its  power Wljen 

politics  began  to  be  talked  of,  I  was  led  to  consider  everything  anew. 
i  eagerly  caught  at  them,  as  a  pleasing  speculation.  As  a  fleeting 
phantom  they  eluded  my  grasp.  But  missing  theahadow,  I  caught  the 
substance ;  and  n  hile  obliged  to  abandon  these  confessedly  empty  and 
uniml  is  factory  pursuits,  I  obtained  in  some  measure  the  solid  consola- 
tions 
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tiooB  of  tlie  Gospel.     So  that  I   may  aay,  aa  Paul  concerning  tlie 

gentiles  of  oiil,  He  iratjomtd  of  me  who  sought  Him  not.'- — p.  84. 

At  the  same  time  bis  blngrapbcr  informs  us  tliat  tlie  coldnesi 
shown  towards  him  by  the  gentry  on  account  of  his  politics, 
threw  him  more  into  the  societv  of  some  of  tbe  best  of  the  Pree- 
byterian  cl(;ig:y,  whose  conversation  made  a  deep  impression  upoa 
him;  and  this  impression  was  increased  by  intercourse  with 
his  younger  brother,  whose  mind  had  also  been  awakened  M  this 
time  to  a  more  intense  consciousness  of  spiritual  truth.  It  should 
be  added  tiial  the  early  instruction  received  from  a  pious  mother 
had  never  been  effaced  from  his  recollection,  and  now  tlie  seed 
which  she  had  sown  sprang  up  and  bore  fruit  abundantly ;  for 
Robert  Haldnne  was  not  a  man  to  do  anything  by  halves.  Wh«9i 
once  he  had  determined  in  his  mind  that  relifrion  was  tlie  one  thing 
needful,  he  did  not  hesitate  or  waver  between  God  and  Mammon. 
He  chose  his  service  and  his  master  once  for  all,  and  alxMie  b; 
his  choice  to  the  end. 

'  Christiojiily,'  he  said  himself,  'is  everything  or  nothing.  If  it  be 
true,  it  warrants  every  sacriKee  to  promote  its  iiitiueiice.  If  it  be  fidse, 
then  let  us  lay  aside  the  hypocrisy  of  professing  to  believe  it.' 

The  first  manifestation  of  his  zeal  was  shown  by  an  almost 
literal  compliance  with  tbe  precept,  'sell  that  tbou  h.isl,  and 
follow  me.'  The  proKimate  cause  of  this  determination  was  the 
deep  impression  made  upon  him  by  the  early  accounts  of  the 
Serampore  mission,  which  had  then  recently  been  established  by 
Carey  and  a  few  other  apostolic  emissaricB  of  the  English  Bap- 
tists.     On  reading  their  simple  narrative,  says  be, 

*It  immediately  struck  me  that  I  was  spending  my  time  to  little 
profit,  whilst,  from  the  command  of  property  which,  through  the  good- 
ness of  God,  I  possessed,  I  might  be  somewhere  eitensively  useful.  .  .  . 
1  had  seen  the  accounts  of  (he  Baptist  mission  in  Bengal,  which 
pointed  out  both  the  condition  of  the  natives  as  destitute  of  the  Gospel, 
and  also  the  wide  promising  field  then  opened  for  the  esertione  of 
Christians.  A  strong  desire  occupied  my  mind  to  engage  in  tlie 
honourable  service.  The  object  was  of  such  magnitude  that,  compared 
with  it,  the  affiiirs  of  time  appeared  lo  sink  into  nothing ;  and  no  tacn- 
fice  seemed  too  great  in  order  to  its  attainment,'— p.  91. 

Animalc<l  with  such  feelings,  lie  determined  to  sell  his  estate 
in  Scotlan<!,  and  devote  the  proceeds  to  the  establishment  of  a 
mission  among  tbe  Hindons  living  under  British  guvcrnment.  It 
is  probable  that,  in  choosing  this  special  object  of  Chrislian  be- 
nevolence, he  was  influenced  partly  by  tbe  fact  that  his  pro- 
perty had  been  purchased  by  money  accumulated  among  these 
oriental  idolaters,  and  perhap*  (fur  such  was  the  jiopular  impres- 
sion 
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sion  concerning  all  \atge  fortunes  made  in  India  during  the  last 
century)  wrung  from  the  wretcliod  natives  by  oppression  and 
cruelty.  It  might  have  seemed  to  him  therefore  tljal,  in  devoling 
the  prite  of  his  estate  to  their  spiritual  benefit,  he  was  in  some 
measure  redeeming  the  past,  as  well  as  consecrating  the  future. 

However  this  may  be,  he  derided  on  devoting  his  lifeand  sub- 
slanct'  to  the  evangelisation  of  India,  and  after  taking  sis  months 
to  deliberate,  lest  he  should  act  precipitately,  he  parted  with  his 
estate  of  Airihrey  for  this  holy  purpose.  His  design  was  to  em- 
bark accompanied  by  a  band  of  brother  missionaries,  together  with 
all  the  means  and  appliances  necessary  for  translating  and  printing 
versi<ms  of  the  Scriptures.  To  this  end  ho  engaged  the  services 
of  Mr.  Rilehie,  a  printer  in  Kdinburgh,  with  a  staff  of  assistants, 
to  act  as  catechists  and  schoolmasters;  and  he  selected  three 
eminent  and  pious  clergymen  of  the  Scottish  Kirk,  Dr.  Innes, 
Mr.  Bogue,  and  Mr.  Ewing,  to  shore  his  labours  among  the 
heathen,  and  especially  to  devote  their  literary  and  theological 
attainments  to  the  task  of  translation.  Upon  each  of  these 
rolnistcvlal  coadjutors  he  undertook  to  settle  3500/.,  as  a  com- 
pensation for  the  sacrifice  of  iheir  professional  pruspccts.  Be- 
sides this,  he  was  to  defray  all  the  expenses  of  the  outfit,  voyage, 
and  establishment  of  the  missionaries.  And  to  secure  the  mission 
from  the  consequences  of  bis  own  death,  he  proposed  to  invest  a 
further  siun  of  25,000/.  in  the  names  of  trustees.  Benares,  the 
holy  city  of  Brahminism,  he  chose  with  characteristic  boldness  as 
tlie  scene  of  his  future  labours. 

But  before  finally  embarkmg  his  fortune  to  this  noble  enter- 
prist^,  he  determined  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment. For  this  purpose  he  addressed  himself  to  Mr.  Dundos, 
then  President  of  the  Board  of  ("ontrol ;  and  likewise,  in  con- 
junrtion  with  his  clerical  coadjutors,  petitioned  the  Court  of 
Directors  for  their  licence.  The  latter  petition  by  a  strange 
oversight  is  not  given  in  tiiis  biography ;  but  it  was  no  doubt 
identical  in  substance  with  their  second  petition  to  the  same 
bofly  presented  after  the  fulure  of  the  first,  which  runs  as 
follows: — 

'If  we  obtain  leave  from  your  Honourable  Court,  we  propose  to  go 
out  to  Bengal  with  our  Ikmilies,  to  take  a  few  persons  with  us  as  cate- 
chists. and  lo  settle  iu  a  part  of  the  country  wliicli  niuy  be  fuund  most 
convenient,  both  on  account  of  a  h->ahhf<il  siiuaiion  ami  for  furnishing 
op[torluiillies  of  communicating  instruction  to  the  natives.  When  we 
have  made  ourselve*  masters  of  the  lanenage,  we  design  to  employ  our 
time  in  conveying  the  knowledge  of  Christianity  to  ihe  Hindoos  «nd 
Mahometans  by  translating  the  sncred  Scriptures  for  their  Uie,  by  con- 
versation, and  by  erectjui;  schools  to  be  kepi  by  the  catechists  for 
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t<>acliiiig  the  children  the  first  principles  of  religion.      Such  w  oar 
object,  anii  we  )iave  suffioieiit  funds  for  its  support. 

'Tlie  fnvoiir  we  ask  nf  you,  geiillenien,  U  leave  to  go  out  to  Betignl, 
and  protection  there  while  we  demean  ourselves  aa  peaceable  i^ubj«cts 
of  the  gnvernment  and  good  members  of  the  community.' — p.  108. 

•   It  now  seems  stninge  that  there  could  be  a  possibility  of  the 
refusal  of  such  a  petition.     But  in  tliitse  days  there  was  notliinn 
so   diended  and    abhorred    by    the    Mammon-loving    merchantsi 
who  swayed  the  destinies  of  India  as  an  attempt  to  Christianise  I 
their  unliappy  subjects.     The  danger  of  upsetting  their  govennl 
ment    by    offending    the    superstition    of  the  natives  was  iheir^ 
favourite  bugbear.     .And  every  copper-coloured  nabob  who  re- 
turned  from  the  hanks  of  the  Ganges  was    a    new   and    eager 
witness  to  prove  the  madness  of  interfering  with  the  monopoly  I 
of  Juggernaut.       Just   before  this  period  (in   1793),  when  ihe' 
new  ("barter  was  granted  to  the  Company,  Mr.  Wilberforce  liad 
carried  in  the  House  of  Commons  a  resolution  asserting  the  duty  of  j 
'  promoting,  by  all  just  and  lawful  means,  Ihe  religious  improve*! 
'  ment  of  (he  natives.'     He  had  also  obtained  the  insertion  oil 
clauses  in  the  Charter  for  establishing  schoolmasters  and  chaplainsl 
throughout  India.     But  the  Court  of  Directors  protested,  and  the 
clauses  were  struck  out  on  the  third  reading  of  the  Bill.     There 
was,  therefore,  from  the  first,  but  little  chance  that  the  DircctortJ 
would  sanction  such  a  project  as  Mr.  Haldane's  by  any  otlici^l 
consent;  although  they  might  perhaps  have  given  it  their  taciti 
toleration  if  he  had  gone  without  asking  their  leave.    Accordingly 
he  received  from  the  Board  in  due  lime  the  following  answer  to 
his  petition  : —  j 

'  Gentlemen,— The  Court  of  Directors  of  the  Kast  India  ComiMiiy 
have  had  under  consideration  your  letter  of  the  29th  ult.,  ri>qiiestiiig 
pemiissioji  to  proceed  to  Iniliu  witli  your  families,  and  reside  in  the 
Company's  territories,  for  the  purpose  uf  iiLitnic ting  thu  natives  of  India 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  Chrisilan  religion.  And  I  have  received  the  i 
Court's  comniaiida  to  acquaint  yon,  tliat,  however  convinced  thi'y  may 
be  of  the  sincerity  of  your  motives,  and  the  zeul  with  which  you  appear 
to  be  actuated  in  s.-icrificiug  your  personal  convenience  to  the  religious 
and  moral  pur]M)ses  deacriheJ  in  yonr  letter,  yet  the  Court  have 
weighty  and  substantial  reasuus  Mhich  induce  them  to  decline  u  com- 
pliance with  your  request,     I  am,  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

'  W.  Uamsay,  Srerclarif.* 

■  To  Robert  Ilaldane,  Esq. 
„   The  Rev.  D.  Bogue.  j 

„  The  Rev,  CJ.  Kwing.'— (P.  107.)  ^ 

This  was  exactly  such  an  answer  as  might  have  been  exjiefled, 
and  only  worthy  of  a  confederation  of  traders  who,  regarding  tlie 
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world  0.9  one  big  market,  without  the  lenst  relation  to  moral  and 
reliifious  influences,  were  resolved  to  govern  a  mJEhty  empire  on 
the  lowest  principles  of  eommercial  speculation.  They  bad  truly, 
as  tliev  said,  '  weigbty  and  substantial  reasons '  for  defending  the 
shrine  of  Juggernaut ;  the  tame  reasons  which  made  Demetrius 
the  silverainith  so  eager  to  maintain  the  idolatry  of  Diana — the 
true  and  only  object  of  adoration  in  both  <?ases  being  the  great 
god  Mammon, '  whom  all  Asin  and  the  world  worshippclh.' 

Under  these  circumstancps,  and  after  a  second  application  had 
met  with  a  second  refusal,  Robert  Haldanc  gave  up  bis  design. 
He  might  no  doubt  have  gone  out,  as  the  Baptist  missionaries 
had  already  done,  without  the  oflicial  consent  of  the  Company. 
This  course  might  have  been  cxpecled  from  bis  umom promising 
cJiaracter,  and  was  recommended  to  him  by  some  of  his  advisers. 
llis  reasons  for  not  adopting  it  are  not  explained  In  the  biography 
before  us ;  but  whatever  they  were,  we  may  be  very  sure  that 
tbey  were  not  such  as  are  suggested  by  his  biographer,  who 
seems  uticvlv  incapahle  of  comprehending  the  unworldlv  character 
and  aims  of  those  whose  actions  he  records.  Mr.  Haldane,  he 
tells  us, 

'  was  not  dwposeil  thus  to  peril  his  properly,  his  time,  or  lira  character, 
on  sut'ii  a  foojisii  errand  (!).  It  was  one  tiling  for  a  few  obscure  but 
iiohle-hcarted  men,  like  him  Mho  was  sneered  at  as  "  the  cDnsecrated 
cobbk-r  "  [Dr.  Carey ]j  to  tleal  into  a  Danish  settlement  at  Scram/iore 
and  begin  iliose  IraoBla^ons  of  the  Bible  which  have  already  shuken 
the  sujier^titioti  of  India  to  its  foundations.  It  uus  quite  another /or  u 
man  ofposUton  to  devote  afortHiie  to  an  object,"  &c,— p.  97. 

On  behalf  of  Robert  Haldanc's  memory,  we  repudiate  the 
attribution  to  him  of  any  such  low-minded  sclf^exallalion.  We 
are  very  sure  that  he  did  not  plume  himself  on  Lis  ^position'  or 
bis  *  fortune,'  or  shrink  from  sharing  the  risks  and  humiliations 
of  Cai-ey  and  his  companions.  His  motives  for  receding  from 
the  eiilerpriac  were  probably  in  ])art  that  he  was  untvilling  lo 
subject  his  mission  to  the  risk  of  destruction  by  the  active  oppo- 
sition of  the  Indiaa  Government,  which  might  perb.ips  have  been 
jtrovoked  by  the  great  si-ale  on  which  ho  proposed  to  operate. 
But  the  principal  cause  of  his  abandonment  of  missionary  labour 
abroad  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  during  the  discussion  of 
and  preparation  for  this  undertaking  his  attention  had  been  called 
to  the  need  which  existed  for  missionarv  labour  at  home.  He 
began  to  doubt  whether,  in  deserting  Scotland  for  India,  he  might 
not  be  forsaking  a  certain  for  an  uncertain  field  of  usefulnesi. 
And  he  took  the  refusal  of  the  Indian  Directors  as  a  Providential 
intimation  that  he  was  called  to  labour  for  the  spiritual  benelit  of 
hu  fellow-countrymen. 

To 
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To  underatanil  this  alteration  in  his  viewa,  wc  must  give  some 
explanation  of  the  slate  of  the  Scottish  Churrii  as  it  eKistci)  at  the 
entl  of  the  last  century — a  ptriod  whith  has  been  called  tlie  mid- 
ni'/IU  of  the  Kirk.  The  Moderate  parly,  as  ibey  were  termed, 
had  then  supreme  rule  in  the  Assembly.  Their  leaders  weie 
more  than  half  suspected  of  infideliiy  ;  and  ihe  bulk  of  llie  parly 
were  applying  in  practice  the  principles  of  their  chiefs.  Tlit 
ordinary  class  of  ministers  are  thus  described,  with  the  fidelity 
of  an  eye-witness,  by  their  brolher-presbytcr  Dr.  Hamilton,  of 
Stratbblane,  in  bis  autobiography  : — 

'  The  parishes  were  occupied  by  the  pupils  of  Kuch  divines  as  SimpMni, 
BaiUie,  and  Wight.  Many  of  them  were  genuine  Socininns.  Many  of 
tbern  were  ignorant  of  theology  as  a  system,  and  uiterly  careless  about 
the  mcnta  of  any  creed  or  eoniftssion.  They  seemed  miserable  in  the 
discharge  of  every  ministerial  duty  ;  they  eagerly  seized  on  tJie  perrice* 
of  any  stray  preacher  who  came  within  their  reach.  "When  they 
preached,  their  sermons  generally  turned  on  honesty,  good  neighbour- 
hood, and  kindness.  To  deliver  a  Gospel  semion,  or  preach  to  the 
hearts  and  consciences  of  dying  sinners,  was  as  completely  beyond  thtar 
power  as  toi^peak  in  the  language  of  angels.  And  wliile  their  discaunes 
were  deplitute  of  everything  which  a  dying  sinner  needs,  Ihej-  were  at 
the  same  time  the  most  feeble,  empty,  and  insipid  tilings  ihat  ever 
disgraced  the  veneratefl  name  of  sermons.  Tlie  coldness  and  indilference 
of  (lie  minister,  while  they  proclaimed  his  own  averMun  (0  his  empluy- 
menl,  were  seldom  lost  on  the  people.  The  congregations  rarely 
amounted  to  a  tenth  of  ihe  pari.sliioners :  and  one  half  of  this  small 
number  were  generally,  during  the  half-hour's  soporific  liaran^ue,  fast 
asleep.  They  were  free  from  hypocrisy ;  they  had  no  more  religion  in 
private  than  in  public.  Thej-  were  loud  and  obstreperous  in  declaiming 
against  entha-^iasm  and  fanaticism,  liiith  aiid  rcligiuus  zeal.  Thdr 
family  worship  was  often  confined  to  the  Sabbath  ;  or  if  observed 
tlirough  the  week,  rarely  extended  lo  more  than  a  prayer  of  five  or  three 
minutes.  But  though  ftiglilfully  impalieni  of  ei'erything  which  Iwre 
tlie  semblance  of  seriousness  and  sober  reflection,  the  elevation  of  brow, 
the  cspansion  of  feature,  the  gliatening  of  the  eye,  the  fluency  and 
warmth  of  speech,  at  convivial  jiarties,  showed  that  their  heart  aud  soul 
were  there ;  and  that  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  and  the  hilarity  of  the 
light-hearted  and  the  gny.  constituted  their  paradise,  and  furnished 
them  with  the  porfectioii  of  their  joy.' — p.  122. 

The  above  description  is  illustrated  hv  the  account  of  a  clerical 
dinner  given  by  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  to  which  Mr.  Hal- 
dane  was  invited  about  this  time.  He  went,  hoping  for  spiritual, 
or  at  least  ration-il  conversation.  Instead  of  this,  the  eompanjr 
were  treated  to  bacchanalian  songs,  the  wit  of  which  consisted  in 
absurd  allusions  to  their  own  ministerial  functions.  Tht;  buitlen 
of  one  song  was  the  prescription  of  '  a  bumper  of  Nottjnghajii  ale  ' 
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to  be  taken  in  the  pulpit  at  the  different  stages  of  a  Presbyterian 
discourse ;  wliirh  would  certainly  have  given  a  most  unfair 
advantage  to  the  preacUer  over  bis  audience. 

Another  illustration  of  Modeiathm  is  supplied  by  the  account 
of  a  tour'wtiich  the  brotbcrs  took  in  £n<;land  in  their  school  days 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Adam,  tlie  head-master  of  the  High  School 
nt  Kdiobur);!!,  and  Dr.  Mackni^ht,  the  well-known  roinmeniriior 
on  Scripture,  So  long  as  their  route  lay  through  Scrjllaud  the 
travellers  attended  divine  service  on  the  Sunday.     But 

'  Wlien  ihoy  liart  cros.-e<l  ihe  Rnn]er,  and  arrived  in  an  Episcopalian 
country.  Dr.  Macknigijt  persuiided  liis  learned  friend  that,  being"  out  of 
the  hounds  of  Preshyler}'.  utiil  iiiuler  no  oliligatiun  (o  i^uucitenanee  Pre- 
hitieul  ^lor^liip,  it  would  ha  very  absurd  to  allow  their  Journey iitg  plans 
to  he  deraiig'«i  by  the  intervention  of  the  Sabbath.  This  convenient 
doctrine  at  first  aiu:pri?ed,  but  at  Inht  proved  very  palatable  to  the  young 
travellern.  For  a  time  Dr.  Adoni  felt  very  much  ashunied  when  they 
entered  a  town  or  village  when  Ihe  diurch-going  bells  were  calling  the 
people  to  the  services  of  (he  sanctuary.  But  these  scruples  were  soon 
overi^onie  by  liie  duughly  commentator.' — p.  21. 

Mr.  Haldnne's  biocrnpher  observes,  in  explanation,  with  much 
truth,  that  at  this  period 

'  The  infidelity  of  David  Hume,  Adorn  Smith,  and  their  coadjutors, 
firri  infecting  the  universities,  had  ^^dually  insinuated  its  poison  into 
the  ministrations  of  the  churcli.  Home  had  altogether  thrown  olf  the 
mask,  like  the  eminent  Professur  Playfeir.  ....  Other  ministers. 
with  mure  intousiiitency,  oxhibiied  Ilic  same  infidelity,  while  they  still 
ale  the  bread  of  ortliodoxy.     Dr.  M'GUI,  of  Ayr,  had  published  a 

Sociiiian  work yet   even   he  nas   absolved  by  the  Assembly, 

Dr.  llobertson,  tlie  friend  of  Hume  and  Adam  Smith,  was  not 

witlioul  reason  more  than  half  suspected;  while  Dr.  Blair's  moral 
sermons  had  shown  how,  in  St'otland  as  well  as  in  England,  the  pro- 
fessi-d  ministers  of  Christ  could  become  (in  Ihe  wordsof  Bishop  Horsley) 
litlle  better  than  •'  the  apes  of  Epictetus."  '—p.  122. 

The  readers  of  the  Life  of  Dr.  Chalmers  will  remember  how  be 
bears  testimony  In  the  existence  of  the  same  state  of  things,  and 
acknowledges  that  he  was  himself  an  unbeliever  when  he  was  first 
ordained  to  the  ministerial  office. 

Robert  Haldane  was  at  first,  as  we  have  seen,  brought  into 
contact  wilh  clergymen  of  a  very  different  stamp  from  those  of 
the  dominant  faction — men  like  Dr.  Innes  of  Stirling,  who 
preached  the  genuine  doctrines  of  the  Westminster  divines,  and 
enforced  their  preaching  by  their  eiampte.  But  as  he  gradually 
leantt  that  such  ministers  formed  only  a  small  minority  of  their 
order,  and  as  fiirther  experience  showed  him  how  much  tbere 
was  of  spiritual  destitution  and  heathenish  brutality  among  the 
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people,  he  became  cnm-inced  tlint  hia  native  country  opened 
Iwfore  biin  a  field  of  labour  uo  less  important  than  ibat  of  India. 

This  impression  must  h.ive  been  much  strengthened  bv  the 
debate  on  Christian  missions  which  took  plate  in  the  General 
Assembly  in  17'Jli,  at  the  very  lime  when  Mr.  Haldane  was  occu- 
pied with  the  preparations  for  liis  own  departure,  and  only  a  few 
months  before  the  Indian  government  rejected  bis  petition.  A 
resolution  had  been  proposed  by  the  religious  parly  in  the 
synod,  to  tbc  effect  'that  it  is  the  duty  of  Christians  to  carrj-  the 
Gospel  lo  the  lieathen  world,'  This  resolution  was  opposed  by 
the  ''  Motlerate'  party,  and  actually  rejected  by  a  large  majority. 
Its  opponents  bnscd  their  resistnnce  partly  on  the  alleged  useless- 
ness  of  converting  barbarians,  partly  on  the  duly  of  providing 
for  domestic  before  foreign  needs.  *Why  not  look  at  home?' 
they  asked.  'Why  send  missionaries  lo  foreign  parts,  when 
there  is  so  much  ignorance,  unbelief,  and  immorality,  at  your 
own  doors  ? '  The  appeal  was  not  lost  upon  Robert  Haldane, 
who  felt  its  urgeney  the  more,  from  bis  conviction  that  those  who 
made  it  had  no  intention  of  exertinjj  themselves  to  supply  the 
Deeds,  the  existence  of  which  tbey  hypocritically  put  forwani  as 
an  evasion.  In  the  year  after  this  debate  took  place  be  began, 
in  concert  with  bis  brother  James,  to  give  practical  effect  to  bis 
new  views  of  dulv.  Together  they  founded  in  Edinburgh  llie 
'Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  at  Home,'  with  the  objecl  of 
sending  out  at  Robert's  esjiense  itinerant  preaehers,  catceLists, 
and  schoolmasters,  to  Christianise  the  population  wherever  It 
should  be  found  most  destitute  of  religious  teaching. 

Sucb  a  s!ep  necessarily  involved  a  breach  of  the  discipline  of 
the  Scotch  establishment,  and,  of  course,  cscited  violent  opposi- 
tion. But  ncilber  of  the  brothers  had  any  strong  feeling  of  (he 
evils  of  religious  separation,  and  tbey  at  once  emancipated  them- 
selves from  the  yoke  of  Presbytery  ;  and  without  wailing  for 
ordination,  travelled  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  Scolland 
preaching  the  Gospel.  Their  zeal  and  earnestness  were  con- 
tagious, and  they  were  listened  to  by  crowiled  audiences  wherever 
they  went.  The  result  of  this  was  the  formation  of  several  inde- 
pendent congregations,  who  seceded  from  tlie  communion  of  tbc 
Kirk.  For  these  worshippers  Robert  Haldane  built  '  taber- 
nacles '  in  many  places,  and  provided  ministers  and  endowments. 
In  ortlcr  to  furnish  a  succession  of  such  pastors,  he  establbhed 
theological  seminaries  at  Dundee,  Glasgow,  and  other  places,  and 
there  maintained  between  sisty  and  eighty  students,  entirely  at 
his  own  expense,  according  to  a  graduated  scale  for  each  married 
and  unmarried  student.  Besides  this,  he  printed  for  circulation 
many  tbous.'uids  of  religious  tracts,  and  distributed  many  hundreds 
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of  Bibles  and  Testaments,  at  a  time  when  the  Luntlon  Tract 
Society  and  the  Bible  Society  did  not  ai  yet  cxisr. 

Nor  did  all  tbis  profusencss  exhaust   liis  generosity.     While 
engaged  in  the  maintenance  of  so  many  expensive  snstitutitma  at ' 
home,  he  no   sooner  heard  that  money  vvas  ivnnted  fur  relif^ious  [ 
objects  abroad  than  his  purse  was  instantly  opened.    Thus,  wbevJ 
he  heard  that   the  Serampore  trtinslation  of  the  Scriptures  ivag^l 
liLDguishing  fur  want  uf  funds,  he  at  uace  sent  n  hundred  pounds 
to  its  conductors.     And   again,  on  learning  that  a  plan  for  edu- 
cating thirty  African  children  in   England  was   abandoned    on 
pecuniary    grounds,    be   wrote  to    Mr.   Z.   Macaulay,  then   the 
governor  of  Sierra  Leone,  guaranteeing  sLv  thousand  pounds,  fop  . 
the  cost  of  bringing  over,   educating,  and  sending  back  the  tbJl- ' 
drcn,  and  requesting  him  to  select  them,  and  send  them  without 
delay  to  Edinburgh. 

Ultiniately  Mr.  Haldane  withdrew  from  this  latter  scheme,  on 
finding  that  its  originators  were  not  willing  to  intrust  him  with  the 
education  of  the  young  Africans;  but  this  does  not  detract  from 
tbe  munificence  of  hU  ulfer,  to  which  he  had  always  annexed  the 
condition  of  eserrising  personal  s u (wrin tend e nee  over  the  cliiUlren. 
The  disa^LTment,  however,  which  took  plate  between  himself 
and  some  of  his  religious  friends  upon  tbe  suhject,  illustrates  the 
love  of  power  which  was  one  of  his  chief  faults.  In  fact,  like 
moat  other  men  of  strong  character  and  great  force  of  will,  he 
was  apt  to  be  ovcrbenruig.  and  rouid  not  go  on  long  with  any 
object  in  which  he  was  denied  his  own  way.  Thus  it  happened 
that  almost  every  scheme  in  which  he  was  engaged  in  concert 
with  others  ended  in  some  quarrel.  And  hence,  after  spending 
ten  years  of  his  life  in  organising,  managing,  and  maintaining 
tbe  extensive  congregational  secession  which  wc  have  mentioned, 
he  at  last  retired  from  his  work  disheartened,  leaving  the  'Xew 
Connexion,'  as  it  was  called,  in  a  state  of  hopeless  disruption. 

Wc  will  not  wearv  our  readers  with  any  detail  of  tlie  cause 
uf  this  disunion,  or  the  minute  points  of  theology  and  disclplinaj 
on  which  the  New  Connexion  split.  A  principal  cause  of  it 
dissolution  was  a  dilTereucc  of  opinion  between  Air.  Haldnne- 
and  one  of  his  chief  allies,  a  Mr.  Ewing,  the  pastor  of  the 
Glasgow  cungregalion,  upon  certain  questions  of  ecclesiastical 
order.  Finding  that  ihey  could  not  agree.  Air.  Haldane  deemed 
it  his  duly  to  withdraw  from  Mr.  Ewing  tlie  maintenance  which 
he  had  hitherto  allowed  him.  This  called  forth  a  most  acri- 
monious pamphlet  from  the  dismissed  minister,  to  wliich  Mr. 
Haldane  replied  ;  whereupon  followed  rejoinders  and  sur- 
rejoinders, to  the  amount  of,  we  are  afraid  to  siiy  Low  many,^ 
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hundred  pa^3.  Mr.  Ewinj  seems  to  have  been,  or,  at  any  rate, 
to  have  put  bimseir  in  tlie  wrong,  and  was  even  uograleful 
enough  lo  charge  his  munificent  patron  with  covt-tousness.  Mr. 
Ilnldane  was  himself  a  very  hitler  and  unsparing  controversialist ; 
yet  it  is  gralilying  to  find  that  a  sense  of  the  Christian  duly  of 
forgiveness  prevailed  over  liis  naturally  proud  and  overhearing' 
temper,  even  when  he  had  suth  just  cause  of  provocation.  The 
following  letter  to  Mr.  Ewing,  written  some  years  after  the 
rupture,  is  a  touching  example  of  the  power  of  Christianity  in 
softening  his  stem  spirit : — 

'  Mr  DEAR  Sir, — Having  bad  the  otiier  night  a  pleading  dream  re- 
specting an  interview  which  I  lliouglit  I  enjoyed  with  you,  and  uhicit 
recalled  all  that  tenderness  of  aflectlon  I  once  bad  for  you,  I  tanuul 
Jet  the  feeling  it  excited  pass  M'ithout  sending  jou  lliese  lines.  Life  is 
too  short  for  such  a  prolonged  contention.  A  great  portion  of  yours 
and  mine  has  past  since  the  unseemly  strife  began.    Peace  be  with  yon. 

'  I  would  not,  however,  desire  to  place  so  important  a  matter  merely 
an  tlje  foundation  of  feeling;  hut  it  appears  lo  me,  considering  the 
complication  of  circumstances  wliieh  were,  and  jierhaps  still  are,  viewed 
by  us  in  different  lights,  and  the  loui;  period  wljich  lias  elajised  since  we 
met,  that  while  to  each  of  us  tliere  are  strong  grounds  for  searching  of 
hear),  all  real  or  supjtosed  otTent'ea  may  now  be  mutually  set  aside,  and 

give  place  to  peace  and  cordial  guod  will Being  at  such  a  di*- 

tance,  it  is  uncertain  whetliur  we  e^liall  ever  meet  on  earth.  May  we 
enjoy  a  blessed  eternity  in  His  presence.     I  am,  ray  dear  ^ir,  yours, 

Robert  Haldajse.'— p.  349. 

tt  was  in  the  year  1810  that  Robert  Haldane  retired  from  the 
public  labours  to  which  he  bad  devoted  the  ten  beat  years  of 
liis  life.  Since  the  sale  of  his  estate  he  had  lived  in  Edinburgh, 
except  when  lie  was  engaged  in  the  inspection  of  the  namerous 
institutions  which  he  had  established  in  other  parts  of  Scotland. 
At  first,  as  we  have  said,  be  had  itinerated  as  a  preacher;  but 
the  weakness  of  his  lungs,  and  the  niplure  of  a  blood-vessel, 
obliged  him  soon  to  desist  from  this  employment.  His  work  had 
consisted  iu  establishing  Sundny-schi)o1s,  building  chapels,  super- 
intending the  eilucation  of  preachers,  calechisls,  and  .Scripture- 
readers,  and  sending  out  nearly  three  hundred  home  anil  foreign 
missionaries.  In  fact,  he  was  discharging  in  his  own  person  the 
functions  of  those  societies  which  have  been  since  eslnhlished 
for  the  sending  forth  of  Bibles,  tracts,  and  missionaries,  and 
other  similar  purposes.  And  upon  these  objects  he  had,  between 
the  years  179S  and  1810,  expended  no  less  than  70,000/. 

This  munificent  expenditure,  however,  had  not  exhausted  his 
large  fortune.     And  now,  when  he  made  up  bis  mind  to  retire 
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from  Irtbours  whose  results  had  dUap pointed  Uini,  be  was  able 
to  purchase  another  estate  of  considerable  size  and  vnlne,  named 
Auciiingray,  in  Lanarkshire.  Here  be  principally  spent  the 
next  six  years  of  his  life,  orcupiRd  in  bis  old  eniplovments  of 
fencing,  draining,  planting,  and  gardening;  and  all  this  with  so 
much  success,  tbat  a  propeTtj-  which  be  found  a  barren  and 
treeless  wilderness,  he  left  a  waving  forest,  studded  with  slated 
cottages  and  new  farm-houses. 

Such  em  ploy  men  Is,  however,  were  now  but  the  relaxations  of 
bis  leisure,  not  the  scriuus  business  of  las  life ;  for  though  dis- 
heartened by  what  appeared,  comparatively  speaking,  the  fruit- 
lessness  of  his  own  labours,  be  bad  not  abiuidoned  bis  religion. 
He  now  gave  himself  up  to  religious  meditation  and  theological 
study.  For  the  latter,  indeed,  bo  was  strictly  speaking  dis- 
qualified, by  bis  ignorance  of  the  learned  languages.  But  this 
was  a  disqualification  wbidi  he  did  not  himself  apprcciale  ;  and 
he  seems  to  have  cai'efully  and  conscientiously  studied  the  chief 
English  works  upon  the  interpreLntion  of  Scripture  and  the 
evidenci's  of  Christianity.  On  the  latter  subject  he  himself 
compiled  a  work  at  this  period,  which  weis  published  in  1S16, 
and  has  had  some  popularity  in  Scotland.  Id  addition  to  these 
private  labours,  he  conducted  public  worship  on  Sundays  in  s 
chapel  which  he  built  close  to  his  own  residence,  where  he  ex- 
poundeil  Scripture  to  the  neighbouring  peasants.  His  doctrine 
proved  so  palatable  as  to  draw  from  the  adjacent  churches  a  con- 
sidcrnblc  proportion  of  their  congregations.  A  Moderate  minister 
in  the  vicinitv  asked  one  of  his  truant  sheep  what  there  was  In 
Mt.  llnldane's  preaching  that  took  away  so  many  people  to  hear 
him.  'Deed,  Sir,'  replied  the  sturdy  Scot,  'I'm  thinking  it's 
jtut  the  contrary  to  your  preaching.' 

After  six  years  spent  in  this  way,  Mr.  Haldane's  energetic 
spirit  began  to  tii-o  of  repose;  and  in  1816,  the  continent  being 
once  more  o[>en  lo  Englishmen,  he  started  upon  a  missionary 
tnur  in  Europe.  His  first  object  was  to  propagole  bis  vieivs  of 
the  Gospel  among  the  Roman  Calholirs  of  France;  but  when 
he  reni-hed  Paris,  he  found,  to  his  surprise,  that  the  French 
Protestants  themselves  were  farther  from  Christianity  than  their 
Catholic  brethren.  Even  theii-  pastors  were  either  Deists  or 
Sociiiians ;  and  the  seals  of  French  I'rolestant  theology,  Geneva 
and  Muntauban,  were  the  seminaries  of  infidelity. 

This  intelligcucc  caused  an  alterarion  in  his  plans  ;  he  resolved 
tu  attempt  the  conversion  not  of  the  Catholics,  but  of  the  Pro- 
testanis.     And  in  ordi'r   to  do  ibis  more  effectually,  lie  would, 
establish  himself  at  the  fountain  head,  whence  whatever  influence 
lie  might  gain  would    necessarily   diffuse    itself   far   oiid  wide. 
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Acting  on  tbii  plan,  he  first  took  up  his  residence  at  Geneva, 
anil  at  once  commenced  a  crusade  against  the  Socinian  pro- 
fessors of  theology  at  that  university- 
It  was  a  singular  coincidence  that,  after  his  long  ivarfare  with 
the  '  Moderates  '  of  Scotland,'  he  should  now  be  engaged  in  a 
similar  struggle  with  the  'Moderates'  of  Geneva,  defending  in 
cither  coae  the  traditional  theology  of  Knox  and  Calvin  against 
their  degenerate  representatives.  His  present  undertaking,  how- 
ever, would  have  seemed  to  every  one  far  less  likely  to  succeed 
than  Ilia  former  efforts ;  indeed,  the  very  conception  of  it  must 
have  struck  the  world  at  first  sight  as  Quixotic,  when  we  lake 
into  account  the  character  and  aspect  of  the  man,  and  the  nature 
of  those  youthful  students  of  theology  whom  he  sought  to  rescue 
from  the  toils  of  their  heterodox  teachers.  If  we  picture  him  to 
ourselves  as  he  is  described  by  some  of  Ijib  converts — an  elderly 
gentleman,  with  stiff  Scolch  manners,  powdered  hair  and  pigtail, 
and  an  English  Bible  in  bis  hand,  striving,  by  the  aid  of  an 
interpreter,  to  gain  the  attention  of  a  set  of  Uvely  young  French- 
men whom  ho  could  not  even  address  in  their  own  language — 
who  would  suppose  that  such  an  attempt  could  have  bad  any 
issue,  save  to  provoke  mockery  and  derision  ?  A'ct  such  is  the 
persuasive  influence  of  earnest  j-.ea!,  so  great  is  the  convincing 
power  of  personal  holiness,  that  in  a  few  months  the  foreign 
teacher  was  surrounded  with  a  crowd  of  attached  converts,  who 
continue  the  disciples  of  his  doctrine  to  the  present  hour,  and 
gratefully  look  up  to  him  as  their  father  in  tbe  faith. 

He  commenced  operations  by  inviting  all  the  students  who 
were  so  disposed,  to  discuss  matters  of  religion  with  him  in  his 
apartments.  '  Voilk  le  berceau  de  la  scconde  reformation  de 
Geneve,'  exclaimed  the  celebrated  Merle  d'Aubigne,  not  long 
ago,  pointing  to  tbe  house  in  which  Mr.  Haldane  had  lodged. 
Here,  in  a  saloon  upon  the  ground-floor,  were  placed  seats  for 
about  thirty  students,  who  sat  round  a  long  table,  with  good 
store  of  Bibles  In  tbe  centre.  Curiosity  attracted  an  audience  at 
first ;  the  remarkable  character  of  the  man,  and  the  unmistake- 
able  depth  of  his  piety,  so  strongly  contrasting  with  tbe  lazy 
irreligion  of  their  professional  instructors,  riveted  their  attention 
and  won  their  hearts. 

Tbe  following  is  a  description  of  tbe  scene  by  Mr.  F.  Monod, 
then  a  student,  now,  like  his  more  celebrated  brother,  a  dis- 
tinguished preacher  among  the  French  Protestants  : — 

'  Even  after  tlils  lapse  of  years,  I  Jtill  see  presented  tu  my  mirici's 
eye  Mr.  HalHane's  tail  and  manly  tigure,  surrounded  by  llie  sluileulc; 
his  Kiiglisli  Bible  in  liit  liatid.  wielding  as  his  only  weapou  titut  word 
ivhieli  is  the  sword  of  the  ?Spirit,  satisfj'iug  eiery  objeedoii,  removing 
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every  ilifficulty.  aiiBweringr  every  question  by  a  prompt  reference  to 
I  vurious  [lassages.     lie  iiever  wasted  Ilu  lime  in  ar^iijg  against  our 

ao-calie<l  n-iisonin(;3,  but  at  once  jmin led  with  his  linger  to  tbe  Bible, 
'  adding  the  simple  words,  "  Look  hn-e.     How  rearlest  thou  ?      'Fliere  it 

slands,  written  tvitk  theJiHger  of  God."     He  was,  in  ihe  full  sense  of 

'tlie  nords,  a  living;  Concordance I  reckon  it  as  one 

'  of  tlie  greatest  privileges  of  my  now  advancing  life  lo  have  been  his 

interpreter,  being  aiinosi  the  only  one  who  knew  English  well  ejiough 

r  to  be  thus  honoured  and  employed What  struck  me 

l>inost,  he  adds,  aud  wliaC  struck  us  all,  was  Mr.  Haliiarie's  soleninily 
Lof  manner.  It  was  evident  lie  was  in  earnest  about  our  soul^,  and 
l-ftbout  the  snuls  of  all  who  might  be  plaeeii  under  our  pastoral  core; 
I  oud  such  feelings  were  new  to  all  of  us.' — p.  402,  403. 

It  was  a  most   happy  circumstance  that  Mr.  Haldiioe   chose 

^Geneva  instead  of  Germany  for  the  field  of  his  battle  aguinst 
Protestant  intidclily.     Had  he  rhallenged  all  comers  at  Berlin  or 

I  Tubingen,  it  may  lie  feared   that   he  ivould   have  encountered 

1  champions  far  more  deeply  conversant  with  the  lanftuafTC  of  Scrip- 
ture than  Liinself.  But  the  Socinian  professors  of  Geneva  were 
shallow  and  flippant  sciolists,  as  utterly  unacquainted  with  scrip- 
tural   exegesis    as  Mr.  Haldanc    himself,  and  destitute  of  that 

J  knowledge  of  the  vernacular  Bible  wliich  be  so  eminently  pos- 
sessed.    Conscrjuently  he  had  not  merely  the  moral  advantage 

[over  ihetn  of  zeal  over  sloth,  and  piety  over  irrellgion,  but  like- 
wise an  intellectual  superiority,  inasmuch  as  he  had  studied 
the  subject  in   dispute  earnestly  and  honestly,  while  they  had 

I  neglected  the  study  of  it  altogether. 

Their  careless  indolence  may  be  appreciated  by  the  following 

1  statement  of  Mr.  Monod  : — 

'  During  the  four  years  I  attendeil  the  theological  teachers  of 
Geneva,  I  did  not,  as  part  of  niy  sludicti,  read  one  liiugle  chapter  of 
the  word  of  Go<l,  except  a  few  Psalms  aud  chapters  exclusively  with 
J  view  to  learning  Hebrew  ;  and  /  did  not  receive  one  single  lemon  of 
of  lite  Old  or  JVew  TettamenU.'—p.  401. 

With  young  men  of  candid  minds,  thns  wholly  ignorant  of 
Scriptore,  Mr.  Haldane  had  an  easy  task.  They  had  been 
trained  in  the  shallowest  school  of  Socinianism — a  school  which 
professed  lo  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  explained  away  its  plainest  teaching  by  the  most  palpable 
evasions.  Il  was  not  difficult  to  expose  their  sophistries,  or  to 
show  that  a  thcologv  which  denied  the  divinity  of  our  Lord,  the 
influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  corruption  of  man,  was 
very  different  from  the  theology  of  the  Apostles.  It  is  true  that 
if  Mr.  Haldane's  bearers  had  been  more  conversant  with  the 
ori^in&l   of  that  English  Bible   upon  which  he  lectured,   they 
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might  in  tbeir  turn  hove  proved  that  the  dogmas  of  the  West- 
minster Assembly,  which  he  tought  tliem  at  divine,  were  not 
mncb  nearer  to  tlie  riews  of  St.  Paul  than  those  of  the  Genevese 
professors.  But  their  igDoraitce  disqualified  them  for  any  such 
critical  examination  of  his  asseriions,  and  his  afTcctiunalc  zeal 
and  fervent  eshartations  carried  them  along  wheresoever  he  led. 
Thus  they  saw  Scripture  only  through  his  spertacles,  and  em- 
braced his  narrow  system  of  traditional  Calvinism  as  a  complete 
interpretation  of  God's  revelation  to  man. 

His  success  mav  well  have  lilled  him  with  astonishment  and 
thankfulness.  The  students  thronged  to  hear  him,  in  spite  of  the 
vehement  opposition  of  their  tutors,  who  vainly  attempted  to  wltlt- 
draw  them  from  the  seducing  influence  of  this  '  Momier  Anglais.' 
The  professor  of  theology,  M.  Chcneviere,  an  ardent  discinle  of 
Socinus,  attempted  to  awe  them  into  obedience,  by  pacing  uack- 
wards  and  forwards  under  the  trees  of  the  boulevards,  in  front  of 
Mr.  Haldane's  door,  at  the  Lour  of  meeting,  and  noting  down 
the  names  of  those  who  entered.  But  such  opposition  only 
added  a  zest  to  the  pleasure  of  their  new  pursuit,  by  enlisting 
on  its  side  the  juvenile  love  of  independence.  The  final  residt 
was,  that  Mr,  Haldane's  views  nf  religion  were  embraced  by  the 
ablest  of  the  theological  students,  some  of  whom  have  since 
atliiined  a  European  reputation.  The  best  known  are  Merle 
d'Aubignf",  who,  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Haldane's  arrival,  was 
president  of  a  Socinian  association,  Gonlhier,  Monod,  and 
Malau,  the  last  of  whom,  soon  after  Mr.  Haldane's  departure, 
was  deprived  of  his  ministerial  and  academic  offices  by  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the  canton,  as  a  punishment  for 
preaching  the  divinily  of  our  Lord  ;  an  act  of  persecution  which 
greatly  strengthened  the  party  It  was  designed  to  intimidate. 

These  striking  results  were  effected  by  Mr.  Haldane's  labours 
at  Geneva  in  a  single  year.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  believed 
his  work  there  to  be  accomplished,  and  proceeded  to  Monlauban, 
the  chief  seminary  in  France  for  the  education  of  Prolestaiit  pas- 
tors. Here  he  spent  two  years,  but  without  the  same  remarkable 
success  which  had  altcnded  his  Swiss  missioa  Meanwhi\e,  he 
had  left  behind  him,  at  Geneva,  a  successor,  who  carried  on 
his  crusade  against  the  unfortunate  divinity -professors  with  still 
keener  relish.  This  was  no  oilier  than  the  now  cclebmted 
Mr.  Henry  Drummond,  concerning  whose  early  life  and  adven- 
tures there  are  some  curions  anecdotes  in  the  work  before  us. 
We  give  the  following  account  of  his  arrival  at  Geneva,  partly 
because  it  derives  an  interest  from  lum  who  is  the  subject  of  it, 
partly  because  It  amusingly  illustrates  some  peculiarities  of  the 
author  of  this  biography. 
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*  'I'lie  occasion  of  Mr.  I>runiiiioiur9  arrival  at  Geneva   had   in   it 

snnielliiTiG:  pnj vidian tinl.  Early  satiated  wiili  ilie  citipty  Frivolities  of 
till?  f.ishionable  world,  and  pressed  liy  ilie  address  of  our  Lord  to  the 
rich  young  mail,  he  had  first  broken  up  his  hunting  ealablishinetit,  aiid 
finally  sold  bis  luagniRcent  hou^e  and  lieauliful  estate  of  the  Grange  in 
Ilampshire.  His  plans  of  u'efulnew  ivere,  however,  indistinct,  nuii  he 
H'Bs  going-  with  Ladif  ffarrifl  to  visit  ilie  Holy  Lanil.  As  lite  fir/:/ieu7 
of  the  Pint  Lord  of  lh«  Admiralti;,  lip  had  hewi  accommodated  with 
a  pttssogi.'  on  board  ilic  Tagw  frigate,  wliose  captain  wajs  liie  now  « ell- 
knovni  Admiral  Demos  Duiidas,  whose  pioiis  mother  (a  attler  of  ike 
/ale  Ltird  AmethuTtf)  was  a  frequent  hearer  of  Mr.  ■'.  Ilalduiio,  •  •  ■ 
Siandiog  ou  deck  beside  ilie  captain,  jint  as  tiity  were  going'  lo  dinner, 
Mr.  Drumrnoiid's  quick  eye  perceived  iit  ii  distance  u  ripplf  <m  the 
waters.  lie  reniarked  it  to  Captain  Diindn^,  when  in  an  instant  orders 
were  given  to  lake  in  sail  and  trim  the  !)ii|i.  The  ripple  indicated  the 
uppnJiich  of  one  of  tliose  sudden  ^lornis  for  wliich  the  Mediterranean 
bits  \K>tn  lamed  from  the  day  when  the  Apostle  Paul  was  cauirht  in  tlie 
eunii-Wdon.  In  this  iiisiaiice  it  was  ihc  means  of  sending  Mr.  H. 
DriiiiiinoiiJ  lo  Geneva.  The  ship  t<-K)k  refug-e  in  the  pnrt  vf  Genoa 
before  niyiilfall,  and  Lndij  H'lrrirl  hrgyd  iril/t  team  that  lhf<i  might 
land.  At  Ui'noa  JSIr.  Drunizii'iiir!  acciileiiiully  heard  of  Mr.  Hahlane's 
doini,':-,  and  the  coinnioiion  at  Geneva.  His  resolulioM  wa«  tiiken.  He 
came  toGen«Tn,and  irttrcduccd  himself  to  Sir.  Ilaldane  two  days  Ij^fure 
he  left  the  riry.  •  •  ■  Mr.  UriiiniooiHri  grenl  weallh  and  douiidless 
liberalitr  made  him  to  ihe  per»oiniteii  miuiafers  a  wall  of  defence 
aAa.lu»t  ihe  bigoted  iea\  of  tlie  Cuiisistury.  Taking  up  his  abode  at 
the  bt-nuliful  hotel  of  Sccberon,  near  [he  lake,  but  outside  llie  walls  of 
the  town,  \\vt  bospilable  apartmeiitd  were  u^ieii  lu  all  tvbo  cho<e  to 
visit  hiin.  The  Company  [i.  ^.  Ihe  Academical  Council}  had  hoped 
thai,  in  [getting  rid  of  Mr.  Ilaldaiie.  they  were  going  lo  enjoy  an  easy 
victory.  Uiit  the  pliant  zeal,  the  nniiring  energy,  the  splendid 
generosity  of  Mr.  Drummond,  filted  them  with  despair.  They  ap- 
]Xitiileil  u  deputation  lo  go  lo  Seclieron  and  renionstratp,  •  •  •  This 
depntuti'iii,  consisting  of  Messieurs  Piclet  and  Cheiievii'W,  lijtirid 
Mr.  Di'unniioiid  in  ihe  garden,  in  converMlion  with  a  friead.  M.  Chene- 
rii're,  willi  n  manner  more  resembling  that  of  a  dai icing- nm^^ttT  Iliaii 
a  professor  of  diviiiilv.  |K'mpou»ly  deninndtHl  if  he  were  going  li>  leucb 
the  same  doctrines  us  Mr.  Ilakhuie.  Mr.  Drummond,  willi  eunsummate 
aildress,  baffletl  thy  inipi'rtiiietit  inqnirer,  by  requeslinj^  an  exposition 
of  Mr.  Ilaldane's  dociriiies.  In  the  sequel,  the  deputation  returned  in 
a  rage.  A  violent  lettn'  of  renionslrance  was  met  by  a  reply,  which 
addcl  fill'!  [o  (lie  flnmp.  In  a  Getiei'a  newspaper,  it  ia  d«srribeil  a?  a 
letliT  ill  which  Mr.  Dnmiinoud  dared  to  treat  the  venerable  coiM|iuny 
asliertilics  ami  blu^pheniern.  Mr.  DrmnnHiiid  wa«  summoned  to  appear 
before  the  Cuuneil  of  State;  and  after  an  interview,  intended  to  inlniii- 
dale.  in  which  he  »as  required  lo  withdraw  Ida  letter,  lie  reiuuvrd  his 
quarters  from  .Seciieron  into  the  l-'rench  terriiory.  «iiere,  at  a  villn  iti 
night  of  lh«  irate  Comp.iiiy  and  their  supporters,  be  retuniMil  nt  a. 
time  when  his  counteuaiK-e  aad    »upport  were  of  the  gfettol  ron- 
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sequence  to  the  Christiana  sufierin^  under  their  Arian  pereeculors.*— 
p.  428. 

From  his  foreign  warfare  Mr.  Haltlane  relumed  triumphant  to 
Scotland,  but  not  to  repose.  The  excitement  of  theologicnl 
conlroversy  had  gradually  become  necessary  to  him,  and  he  okw 
took  the  earliest  opportunily  of  plunging  into  a  new  contest, 
which  lasted  for  the  twelve  following  years.  This  time  it  was 
not  against  inlidels  or  Socinians  that  he  made  his  onslaught, 
but  against  his  own  l.imiliar  friends  and  co-religionists.  'I'he 
occasion  of  the  strife  was  as  follows.  The  Bible  Society,  which 
was  founded  at  the  beginning  uf  the  century  for  the  circulation 
of  the  Scriptures,  was  instituted  on  the  most  comprehensive 
principles,  and  admitted  all  sects  of  Christians  among  its  members. 
It  had  adopted  a  fundamental  rule,  forbidding  the  circulation  of 
any  notes  or  other  extraneous  matter  in  addition  to  the  Bible 
itself.  But,  in  order  to  enable  it  to  circulate  the  Scriptures 
among  the  Roman  Catholics,  it  had  printed  the  Apocryplia  in 
se^'e^nl  of  its  editions,  tJic  apocrvphal  books  being  reckoned 
canonical  by  the  Church  of  Rome.  This  conciliatory  practice, 
however,  was  contrary  to  the  strict  letter  of  its  law,  aud  was 
highly  ollensive  to  Mr.  Haldane  ;  the  more  so,  because  it  enabled 
some  of  the  *  servants  of  the  Beast '  (so  he  called  the  llomauists) 
to  join  the  Society,  which  at  that  lime  reckoned  even  Roman 
Catholic  priests  among  its  members.  He,  therefore,  organised  a 
fierce  agitation  against  the  publication  of  the  Apocrypha;  his 
war-cry  being  '  the  sin  of  adulterating  the  Word  of  God."  His 
pvehement  invectives  were  answered  by  the  leaders  and  friends 
of  the  Bible  Society,  against  whom  he  rained  a  stonn  of 
pamphlets  in  reply.  His  opponents  numbered  among  them 
many  of  the  chiefs  of  the  '  Evangelical '  party,  some  of  whom 
had  hitherto  been  his  chosen  brethren  in  the  faith.  On  the 
other  hand,  his  chief  ally  was  a  Scotch  divine  of  the  name 
of  Thompson,  with  whom  he  had  formerly  been  engaged  in 
pamphleteering  hostilities.  The  advent  of  the  latter  lo  the  fray 
is  described  with  truly  epic  grandeur  hy  Mr.  Haldane's  biographer 
as  follows ; — 

'  It  was  at  this  criisia  ihat  the  liev.  Dr.  Andrew  Thompson  for  the 
first  time  appeared  in  tlie  field,  in  a  cause  worthy  of  all  tlie  ene-rgies  of 
his  colossal  mind,  Bis  gigantic  intellect.  Lis  untiinching  courage,  Iiis 
elastic  spirits,  his  buoyant  humour,  his'  indomitable  industry,  his 
vigorous  [len,  his  powerful  tloqueuce,  and  liis  wonderful  capacity 
for  business,  entitled  him  to  rank  among  the  first  men  of  his  age.' — 
p.  495. 

Alas  for  human  greatness  1     We  fear  that  this  '  colossal  minil,' 
tliis  '  gigantic  intellect,*  has  long  been  forgotten  by  our  readers 
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south  of  the  Tweed.  And  yet  we  now  find  that  he  was  'among 
the  first  men  of  his  age,'     Truly  saith  the  poet, — 

'  The  world  knows  nothing  of  its  greatest  men.'  • 

Animated  bv  the  support  of  ihis  doughty  champion,  Mr.  Hal- 
daoc  dealt  redoubled  blows  against  the  foe,  and  raised  a  perfect 
tempest  in  the  religious  world  by  the  fury  of  his  assault.  The 
pertinacity  of  his  temper  and  the  fluency  of  his  pen  may  be 
estimated  from  the  fact  that  he  published  no  less  than  fifteen 
separate  pamphh'ts  uj)on  this  controversy  alone.  The  magnitude 
of  its  dimensions  \n  bis  eyes,  and  the  keenness  with  which  he 
snuffed  ihe  batlle  from  afar,  may  be  seen  by  the  following  cha- 
lactcristic  letter  to  one  of  his  supporters  : — 

I  trust  that  Mr.  White  will  not  faint  in  this  bwtiness,  and  become 
weary  of  well-doing.  Remind  liim  of  the  ma^ikiide  of  the  question, 
which  refers  to  ilie  purity  of  tlie  Divine  Word,  and  the  ex[iuUion  of 
that  drearlful  abomination  the  Apociypha^ — a  cjucslioo  which  now 
shakes  all  Europe,  and  which  was  never  before  agitated  on  lis  mie 
meriU,  or  to  such  an  e\tent.  Never  in  his  life,  it  is  probable,  will  lie 
have  such  another  opportunity  of  glorifying  God.  So  far  from  sinking 
under  the  persecution  and  evil-Epeakiog  which  he  has  lo  encounter,  he 
should  take  fresh  courage  from  them,  like  llie  apostle  Fau],  and.  like 
him,  figlit  the  good  fight  of  faith.  Let  htm  by  no  means  give  up 
attending  the  committee,  butwatcli  more  earnestly  and  sedulouisjy  than 
ever.  Let  all  of  us  remember  the  words  of  Gud,  and  not  inenr  the 
rebuke.  If  l/toii  f/iinl  in  ihe  day  of  iidrersity,  thy  xlrength  i*  small:  ('/' 
thou  hast  run  witli  t/ie  footmen  mid  they  have  wtaried  thee,  then  how 
canst  ihaa  ronlrnd  witk  horset?  .  .  .  Most  gladly,  then,  let  him  rejoice 
in  these  tribulations,  Jie  not  afraid  of  their  faces,  for  I  am  irith  thee 
lo  deliver  Ihec,  saith  Jehovah.  Coulil  the  enemy  desire  anything  better 
than  that  the  servants  of  Gud  should  flee  from  their  post  like  Jonah, 
and  succumb  hi  such  a  struggle  ?'^p.  509. 

As  we  read  the  above,  might  we  not  fancy  that  it  was  writteji  by 
Balfour  of  iJurley  as  a  testimony  against  the  Prelalists,  or  by 
David  Deans  as  a  screed  aiient  Lrastianism  ?  In  truth,  Mr, 
Haldane  was  a  kind  of  mean  proportional  between  those  two 
worthies,  uniting  the  agricultural  pursuits  of  the  latter  with  the 
martial  propensities  of  the  former.  Among  those  whom  he  here 
reckons  as  the  enemies  of  God  were  ineludetl  such  men  as  Owen 
and  Brnndram  (the  secretaries  of  the  Bible  Society),  Danicd  Wil- 
son (now  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta),  and  even  Simeon  of  Cambridge. 
Such  were  the  lengtiis  to  which  he  was  carried  by  the  intcmpeiate 
eagerness  of  his  xcal. 

yet  we  must  not  forget  that,  with  all  this  btttemesa,  there  was 
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no  mixlore  of  persiinnl  mnliEnitv.  He  IinJ  really  persuaded 
himsell*  tUat  it  was  an  awful  sin  to  print  the  Apocryplia  unJer 
ibe  Slime  covers  witii  the  Bible.  Nay.  he  believed  that  if,  as  a 
member  of  the  Hible  Society,  he  failed  to  protest  ngain&t  this 
sin,  he  wimltl  incur  the  curse  prntiounced  against  those  who  mid 
anything  to  ihe  word  of  God.  And  t!ie  intensity  of  his  feeling* 
was  much  increased,  when,  in  the  progress  of  the  conlroverty, 
t^ncslions  were  mooted  touching  the  nature  of  inspiration  and 
the  authority  of  the  Canon.  On  the  former  point  especially  he 
was  a  most  superslilious  alarmist.  He  had  a  microscopic  eye 
for  the  slightest  deviations  from  the  narrow  palb  prescribed  by 
bis  idolatry  of  the  letter.  He  trembled  at  every  inveslig-atlon 
which  seemed  to  threaten  the  palladium  of  bis  faitb,  the  doctrine 
of  '  verbal  inspiration."  He  believed  ihe  inspired  writers  to  have 
done  nothing  more  than  hold  the  pen  with  which  the  finger  of 
God  wrote  every  word  of  Scripture.  Hence  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  smallest  discrepancy  in  chronolojiy,  or  the  sliRhlest  varia- 
tion in  narrative,  seemed  to  him  eijuivalent  to  the  denial  of  reve- 
lation and  the  destruction  of  Chrialianitv.  In  short,  he  wns  one 
of  those  who,  in  the  words  of  Bishop  Hall,  '  make  every  {wint 
of  heraldry  in  the  sacred  genealogies  matter  of  no  less  tban  life 
and  death  to  the  soul,'  T!ie  only  parallel  we  have  ever  met 
which  fully  illustrates  bis  views  on  this  question  was  suppltnl 
by  the  teacher  of  a  school,  who,  whenever  a  pupil  mispl.iccd  a 
syllable  in  a  ttxt  of  Scripture,  or  omitted  the  word  H^hih  in 
saying  a  Psalm,  used  to  compel  the  offender  to  recite  the  ana- 
thema in  Rev.  sxii.  18,  lU,  beginning,  '  If  auy  man  tliall  take 
atcaij  from  the  iDordu  oftlie  book.'  Mr.  Haldnne's  ignorance  nf  ihe 
original  languages  of  Scripture  and  of  the  researches  of  modem 
criticism  rendered  it  possible  for  him  to  hold  a  theory  which,  by 
all  men  even  moderately  acquainted  with  such  subjects,  is  now 
abandoned  as  untenable.  And  the  same  ignorance  explains  and 
excuses  bis  presumption  in  pulling  forth  what  his  biographer 
calls  '  a  systematic  treatise'  on  the  '  Inspiration  of  the  Scrip- 
tures.' Indeed,  this  was  less  astounding  tban  his  previous  eit- 
pldil  in  publishing  a  voluminous  and  elaborate  'Commentary  on 
the  Romans,'  while  utterly  unacquainted  both  with  Greek  and 
with  escgesis.  We  ore  told,  however,  by  way  of  ]>.iIlia>ion, 
that  he  got  all  that  required  scholarship  done  for  him  by  some 
assistants  whom  he  employed. 

His  Apocryphal  agitation  was  in  great  measure  successful,  at 
least  HO  far  as  to  compel  the  Bible  Society  to  desist  from  »ny 
further  '  adulteration  of  the  Scriptures  ;'  but  he  did  not  consider 
that  a  sudicient  acknowledgment  was  made  of  the  Society's  pre- 
.rious  transgressions,   and    finally  renounced  connexion  with  it. 
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fiy  tilt?  time  that  this  wearisome  controversy  kad  worn  itself  nut, 
be  was  already  advanceti  in  age.  The  repose  of  his  remaining 
years  was  only  broken  bv  a  iln>]>ping  fire  of  occasional  poinp)ilet» 
af."iiiist  societies  or  inilividuals  wliom  be  detecled  in  any  right- 
band  tmnsnressioii  or  left-hand  deflection. 

At  length  the  time  came  when  the  energies  of  his  vigorous 
fcoiutitution  were  exhausted,  and  he  sank  into  a  state  of  languor, 
'  "Which  in  a  few  months  ended  fatally.  The  following  dealli-bcd 
scene  occurred  on  the  dav  when  hi*  doctor  had  announced  to  mm 
b-his  hopelessness  of  recovery.  It  is  a  strikijig  example  of  that 
Mystem  of  interpretation  so  cliaracterisiic  of  his  school,  which 
fwresls  the  plainest  texts  inlo  forcc-d  accuTdancc  with  a  theory  of 
bigid  and  unbending  dogmatism  : — 

■  '  ITc  iiad  told  uo  oue  of  the  doclor's  announcement,  and  he  did  not 
[tiutiee  it  now  ;  but  bis  inanuer  was  grave,  und  his  countenance  evinced 
Itlie  iiilensity  of  his  self-searching'  nieditolions.  He  beaan  al  once: — 
I'"  I  hnvo  been  thinking  of  our  Lord's  words  to  his  disciples,  He  that 
fAmfi  mi/  commandmeiiU  and  keepeth  them,  he  it  it  that  lovelh  "if ;  and 
iVlie  porallel  passage,  Rev.  iii,  20  (wbieh  he  also  repeated).  Now,  I 
*liave  been  asking  myself  what  must  my  answer  bo.  if  tried  by  this  test. 

Rave  I  kept  His  commandments  ?     Have  I  kept  His  saying  ?  "     And 

■  Kitli  emphasis  he  exclaimed,  "  I  bless  the  Lord  that,  through  His 
■gTHce.  I  can  say  Yes ;  that  I  hare  liis  cuminandaienU,  and  have  iept 

tliein."  He  explained  that  the  commandiaml  is  lo  bfltere  in  JesMa 
Chritl;  and  the  Lortl  hod  been  pleased  to  give  him  giace  to  believe.' 
—p.  582. 

>"et,  whatever  we  may  think  of  his  premises,  no  Christian  will 
doubt  the  justice  of  his  conclusion,  llis  life  had  been  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  God  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  and  acconling  to 
the  measure  of  bis  knowledge  ;  and  his  death  might  well  be 
Lpeaceful,  for  he  fell  asleep  in  Christ.  The  last  wortis  he  was 
Pheard  to  utter  were  several  times  rei>eated  at  intervals: — '  For 
ever  with  the  l.ord'— 'for  ever' — '  for  ever.' 

In  estimating  his  religitms  character,  we  must  not  forget  the 

pnationnl  influences  under  which  it  was  formed.     We  must  regard 

'  him  as  faithfully  endeavouring,  amid  the  complications  of  modem 

life,  to  carry  out  the  stem  creed   of  a  Scottish  Coi-enantcr.     He 

Ewas  led  to  assail  the  liihic  Society  ami  anathematise  the  Apo- 

Pcrypha  by  the  same  conscientious  intolerance  which  would,  in 

Fan  earlier  generation,  have  led  him  lo  hang  papists  and  bum 

"witches.     To  do  him  justice,  we  must  look  at  bis  life  through 

the  medium  in  which  he  himself  regarded  it.     If  we  do  this  we 

shall  see  iii  him  a  noble  type  of  strict  adherence  to  duty,  united 

lu  the  personal  devuutncss  of  one  who  had  bis  conversation  in 

bcuven.     He  lived   by  faith,  and  overcame  the  world,      His  Life 
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was  a  perpetual  rebuke  to  the  sordid  spirit  of  our  age,  free  from 
its  paltr}'  motives,  its  low  aims,  Its  groveUiug  ambition.  And 
his  faults,  such  as  they  were,  sprang  not  from  a  baseness  of  (be 
soul,  but  from  a  weakness  of  the  understanding. 

We  have  not  left  ourselves  much  space  for  an  account  of  the 
other  hero  of  this  work,  James  Haldnne,  the  younger  brother  of 
Ruberl.  But  there  is  the  less  need  to  enlarge  upon  his  career, 
because  be  was  in  almost  every  point  a  facsimile  of  bis  elder 
brother,  only  with  less  force  of  character. 

His  early  life  was  spent  in  the  merchant  ser\icc  of  the  East 
India  Company,  whtch  he  entered  as  a  midsbipmnn  at  sixteen, 
and  gradually  ruse  to  be  caplain  of  an  Indinman,  as  his  father  and 
great-uncle  had  been  before  bini.  This  circumstance  evidently 
not  a  Httle  troubles  bis  son,  the  author  of  the  work  before  us, 
who  exhibits  great  alarm  lest  bis  readers  should  tJiink  such  an 
employment  derogatory  to  the  aristocratic  pretensions  of  hu 
heroes.  He,  therefore,  takes  pains  to  inform  us  bow  for  superior 
the  East  India  merchant-service  was  in  those  da}s  to  its  present 
state.  '  Many  of  the  captains,'  he  says,  '  tvere  the  younger 
sons  of  the  nobility ;  some  of  them  were  baronets ;  must  of  thejn 
were  either  cimnecied  with  the  landed  aristocracy  or  the  great 
merchants,  and  frequenllv  indulged  in  expensive  babits,  which 
rendered  them  rather  objects  of  jealousy  to  the  juniors  in  the 
Royal  Navy  '  (p.  44).  And  again,  '  It  was  then  unusual  for  an 
officer  of  any  East  India  ship  to  travel  with  less  than  four 
horses' (p.  4!)). 

James  Haldane  made  several  voyages  to  the  East  Indies,  and 
showed  himself  a  bold  and  skilful  seaman.  Before  he  left  U>c 
service,  he  had  an  opporturuty  of  proving  his  coolness  and  <'ourage 
on  a  remarkable  occasion,  when  he  quelled  the  mutiny  of  the 
Dulton  India  man  at  Spithead,  in  17y4.  The  following  account 
of  this  occurrence  is  given  by  his  biographer  : — 

'  111  paying  off  eerlain  men  at  Portsuioutli  from  the  Dutlon.  such  a 
spirit  ivas  evuiced  as  induced  ilie  captain  to  apply  for  assistance  to 
H.  M.  shi[>  the  IJegulii*!.  The  men  complained  that,  owing  to  tlieir 
deteulioti,  their  stores  were  exiiaiisted,  and  they  deniaiidtd  an  niiditiomil 
advance  of  pay.  It  was  refused,  and  hence  the  mutiiij'.  On  llie  even- 
ing of  die  19th  March,  Lieutenant  Lucas  of  the  Kegulus,  with  his 
boat's  crew,  came  on  board  to  demand  four  of  the  ringleaders,  when 
the  greatest  part  of  the  crew  hastily  got  up  the  round  shot  on  deck, 
tlirealening  they  would  ^ik  the  first  boat  that  came  alongside.  The 
crew  emboldened,  and  increasing  in  fury,  the  Lieutenant  thought  it 
prudent  to  leave  the  ship,  as  did  also  the  caplain,  under  the  impression 
that  their  absence  might  assist  in  restoring  peace  and  quietness.  The 
crew,  liowever,  beeoining'outrageous,  were  going  to  hoist  out  the  boats. 
The  Caniatic,  Indiaman,  hearing  the  coufusion,  fired  several  alorai- 
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guns,  and  iirmed  boate  from  The  other  ships  were  naw  ndiiuicing.  By 
lliis  time,  the  crew  of  x\k  Diittoii.  being  in  a  most  serious  otHle  of 
miiliiiy.  )iad  begun  to  arm  thenieelvcs  with  shot,  iron  bars,  &x,,  aiid  at 
lost  made  a  determined  attack  oii  llie  quarier-deck.  The  oAicers, 
having  lost  llieir  tominand.  nere  firing  pislol-shoU overhead,  m lieu  one 
seaman,  golting  over  llie  boom^,  reci'ived  a  wound,  of  which  he  died 
sis  days  after, 

'  It  ha*  been  said  the  mutineers  tlirealened  to  carrj'  the  ship  into  a 
French  port.  But  at  Ihis  moment  far  more  serious  apprehension  was  felt 
lest  the  men  should  gain  ncee-«  to  the  powder-magazine,  and  madly  end 
ihe  »Irife  by  their  own  death,  and  that  of  ull  on  board.  One  of  llie  tuo 
medicAJ  men  had  serious  thoughts  of  throwing  himsolf  into  tlio  water 
to  escape  llie  risk.  It  was  at  this  critical  moment  that  C»pi.  Il^ldiuie 
of  the  Melville  Castle  appeared  ut  the  side  of  the  va«se!.  Hi^  approach 
was  Ihe  signal  for  renewed  and  angiy  tumults — the  shonL*  of  llie 
officers,  "  Come  ou  board,  come  on  board  I  "  were  drowned  by  the  cries 
of  ihe  mutinetw.  "Keep  off.  or  we'll  sink  you!"  The  scene  was 
appalling;  and  to  venture  tnio  the  niiilst  of  the  angry  crew  seemed  on 
iici  of  daring  almost  amuunttiig  to  nishness.  Ordering  hi.^  men  to  veer 
round  by  the  slern,  in  a  few  momenta  Capt.  Haldane  was  on  the  i|uur- 
ler-deck.  His  first  object  was  to  restore  in  the  officers  eumposMre  and 
presence  of  mind.  He  jieremplorily  refused  to  head  an  immediate 
attack  on  the  mutineers,  but  very  calmly  rensoidng  with  the  men,  i^word 
in  hand,  telling  them  that  they  had  no  tmsiness  there,  and  asking  them 
what  tbey  hoped  to  effect  in  the  presence  of  twenty  ^1  of  the  line,  the 
quarter-deck  was  soon  cleiirtd.  But  observing  there  wasslill  much  l-oii' 
fusion,  and  inquiring  where  ihe  chief  danijer  lay,  he  was  iluwn  imnie- 
diately  at  the  very  point  of  alaim,  T"'o  of  the  crew.  iiituAieiileil  with 
Epirils,  and  more  hardy  than  llic  rest,  were  at  the  door  of  the  powder- 
magazine,  thre.itening  with  hurnd  oalhs,  that  whatever  it  slioukl  prove, 
heaven  or  hell,  they  would  blow  up  the  ship.  One  of  them  yas  in  the 
act  of  wrenching  off  the  iron  bars  fnmi  liie  doors,  nhilM  ihe  other  had 
a  shovel  full  of  live  coals  ready  to  throw  in.  Capt.  Haldane,  instantly 
putting  a  pistol  to  tlie  breast  of  the  man  with  the  iri^n  bar,  lold  him 
thai  if  he  stirred  he  was  a  deiid  man.  Catling  at  the  ^me  time  for  the 
irons  of  the  ship,  an  if  disobedience  were  out  of  the  question,  he  saw 
them  placed  first  on  this  man,  and  then  on  the  other.  The  rest  of  the 
ringleaders  were  also  secured,  when  the  crew,  finding  that  they  were 
overpowered,  and  receiving  the  assurance  that  none  should  be  removed 
that  night,  Irecame  quiet,  and  the  Captain  returned  to  the  Melville 
^Castle.  Ke»t  day  the  chief  mutineers  were  put  on  board  the  Kegulus, 
'  tttl  Uie  rest  of  the  crew  went  lo  their  duly  peaceably.' — pp.  62-64. 

Soon  after  this  event,  Mr.  Haldane  retired  from  liis  profession 
into  private  life,  having  shortly  before  married.  He  lived  at 
first  riiie6y  in  his  brother's  house,  and  it  was  at  tliis  period  that 
^  both  the  brothers  experienced  that  decided  change  in  their  relj- 
^U^ious  principles  of  which  wc  have  previously  spoken.  That  this 
^ftt'bangc  was  no  mere  brain-sick  fancy  or  sentimental  delusion  is 
^K  sufficiently 
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stifBciently  proved  by  ha  penaanence  and  its  fruiu.  Thence- 
forward tliey  gave  up  their  former  habits  and  pursuits,  and  re- 
nounced in  gireat  measuie  iheir  social  station  and  domestic  com- 
forts, in  oriler  to  devote  tbemsclves  to  promoting  by  fifty  years 
of  labour  tlie  spiritual  goiid  of  otliers.  And  ihc  moving  spring 
and  original  cause:  of  all  iliia  energy  they  derived  from  that 
change  iif  feeling  which  they  deemed  to  have  been  iheit  conver- 
sion to  God. 

We  have  already  seen  that  both  brothers  began  their  religioos 
career  by  itinerating  through  SOTtland  as  home  missionarici. 
James  Ilaldane's  first  tour  was  in  1797,  when  he  travelled 
through  the  west  of  Scotland,  with  a  view  to  establish  Sunday- 
schools  and  distiibute  tracts.  At  first  he  had  no  intention  of 
■undertaking  regular  minislei  inl  duties ;  hat  the  popularity  of  the 
occasional  addresses  which  he  di-livered  was  so  great,  as  to  induce 
him  ultimately  to  devote  his  life  to  the  work  of  preaching.  In 
1799  he  was  ordained  at  Edinburgh  as  pastor  of  a  congregation 
of  seceders  from  the  Kirk,  which  assembled  in  the  '  tabcmaclo' 
in  that  city;  and  there  he  continued  to  officiate  for  above  fifty 
jears.  His  labours  during  all  that  lime  were  entirely  gratuitous, 
bis  jirivatc  fortune  ennbling  him  to  dispense  with  any  salary. 
For  some  years,  however,  he  continued  to  itinerate  through  Scot- 
land as  a  field-preacher  in  the  summer  months.  In  tiiis  capacity 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  making  himself  thoroughly  acquainted 
■with  the  religions  necessities  of  his  country,  and  witnessed  many 
curious  scenes.  The  foUnwlnp  is  an  interesting  illustration  of 
the  primitive  simplicity  of  Highland  maimers  fifty  years  ago; — 

'  Ou  a  sacranieiital  occasion.  lie  had  been  present  in  a  parish  church 
where  there  was  a  pause,  and  none  of  liie  people  seemed  disposed  to 
approach  the  eomniunion  tables.  On  a  sudden  he  heard  the  crack  of 
sticks,  aiid  loukitit;  round,  saw  one  desceml  on  the  bald  head  of  a  higfa- 
lanJer  behind  bini.  It  was  the  ruling  elders  driving  the  poor  people 
forward  to  ilje  tables,  uiucJi  in  the  ^ine  manner  a£  they  were  accus- 
tomed lu  ytva  tlieir  cattle  in  the  markt't.' — p.  260. 

The  field -preaching  of  the  Messrs.  Haldnnc  and  their  asso- 
ciates at  first  excited  a  good  deal  of  local  opposition  from  magis- 
Krates  and  clergy,  which  the  sailor-parson  encountered  and  oTci- 
'^come  with  nautical  boldness  and  i-csulution.  Once,  while  his 
attendant  was  announcing  the  intended  field-preaching  to  the 
congregntion  as  they  were  going  out  of  cliurch,  he  was  interrupted 
by  the  minister  of  the  parish,  in  a  style  savouring  rather  of  Ire- 
land than  of  Scotland.  Staoding  with  a  heavy  loaded  whip  in 
his  band,  the  reverend  gentleman  eiidaimed,  '  If  you  repeat  tliat 
notice,  with  one  stroke  of  my  whip  I'll  send  yon  into  the  eternal 
world!'     On   another  occasion,  Mr.   Haldane  and   his  colleague 
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were  nclually  arrested  by  a  magistrate's  warrant,  and  sent  twenty 
miles  over  ttie  country  uudcr  a  guard  of  stildicrs,  to  the  sheriff*  of 
Argyll. 

'  To  llie  slieriff  they  were  very  unweloome  viritors.  He  was  an  old 
man,  and  Ijuvhijf  Wm  apprised  nCllidr  emiiiug-,  n-as  by  no  means  dis- 
posed to  (.'rinimit  hiio^elf  lo  ihoviiiieiil  prucei^lings  of  die  anti-preacliiuc; 
chiefs.  He  put  several  que^tioiui,  wiiicli  were  Ritisfactoriiy  aiiBWered; 
and  after  t'cijuulting  willi  a  gcntlemmi  whu  eat  wilh  him  as  his  adviser, 
lie  said,  "liut  have  you  taken  the  oaths  to  Ijoverninentj' "  Tbey 
replied  tlint  they  bad  not,  but  that  tJiey  were  Diost  willing  to  do  so. 
The  iliertFTsuid  that  he  had  not  a  copy  of  the  onths,  and  tliat  they  must 
therefore  eo  '"  Inverary  for  the  purpose.  A  merchant  from  Glasgow, 
who  liud  juined  iLe  itinerants,  quottd  the  words  of  the  Toleration  Act, 
to  show  ihal,  if  required  to  take  the  oaths,  they  were  to  be  administered 
htj'ore  tUe  nearr/it  magixtrttte.  '•  Now  (said  Mr.  J.  Ilaldanc)  you  are 
the  nearest  magistrate.  We  are  peacenble,  loyal  subjects,  transgressing 
no  law,  and  prepared  to  do  all  the  law  requirt^s.  But  to  Invemry  we 
will  not  go  cxiwpt  as  ymir  prisoners,  and  on  your  responsibility."  The 
fcherifT  hud  wLshed  to  muke  the  adair  a  drawn  battle,  aiid  to  si-reen  the 
trates  from  blame.  But  Mr.  J.  1£,  fidt  the  importance  of  avoid- 
kII  compromi.ie,  and  of  bringing  the  question  lu  issue.  The  sheriff 
was  therefore  obligwl  to  give  "ay;  and,  after  once  more  consulting 
with  Ids  frieud,  brielly  said,  "  Gcnilemen.  you  are  at  liberty."  ' — p.  264. 

The  result  of  tlita  failure  was  to  establish  tlic  lawfulaesB  of 
field-preachiiiK',  and  no  further  le°;'al  op|iositioii  was  made  to  the 
proceedings  of  our  itinerant.  He  spent  the  half  century  which 
followed  in  the  unvaried  routine  ol  his  paUoral  duties,  nnd  the 
even  tenour  of  liis  useful  life  was  but  little  disturbed  by  the 
storms  which  raged  around  him.  The  walls  of  his  tabemacte 
were  shaken  not  by  assault  from  without,  but  by  revolt  within. 
The  little  church  soon  became  the  schism  of  a  schism.  It  was 
plungied  into  dissension  by  such  momentous  questions  as,  whether 
the  mutual  exhortation  of  the  brethren  by  means  of  public  speak- 
ing were  or  were  not  a  binding  duty  ;  whether  a  plurality  of 
ciders  wei%  or  were  not  iin]>era[ivc ;  whether  collections  should 
be  made  from  all  the  congregation,  or  from  the  conun  unit  ants 
alone;  whether  the  Lord's  Supper  should  be  observed  twice  a 
year,  once  a  month,  or  once  a  week ;  whether  it  were  lawful  for 
Baptists  and  Ptcdobaplists  to  communicate  together.  On  some 
of  these  points  of  controversy  a.  rupture  took  plate,  and  ihc 
tabernacle  was  split  in  twain.  But  James  Haldane  peacefully 
continued  his  niinistmtions  to  a  diminished  flock,  and  the  true 
<Ievotednes^  of  his  character  and  the  zeal  of  his  preaching  gave 
him  through  life  a  great  and  constjmtly  increasing  influence  over 
liis  fellow- townsmen. 

In  theological  opinions  atld  ecclesiaslical  conlroversics  he  ranged 
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li'imseir  uniformly  on  tlie  side  of  his  elder  broiher,  belwetfn  whom 
and  himself  a  warm  ond  unbroken  affection  esisted  through 
life,  remenled  not  merely  by  the  eadem  veUe  atque  eadem  nolle, 
but  by  the  idem  seittire  de  invitate  Dei.  They  took  sweet  counsel 
together,  nnd  walked  in  the  house  of  God  as  friendc.  Such 
perfert  intellectual  and  moral  hnrmonv  between  two  brothers, 
enjra^ed  for  fifty  years  in  the  same  pursuits,  anil  livint;  la  con- 
slant  contact,  is  ao  rare  and  beautiful  a  spectacle,  that  it  mijht 
well  call  forth  the  admiring  sympathy  of  all  who  knew  them. 
'  There  they  are,'  exclaimed  their  I'riend  Mr.  Murray,  as  he  saw 
them  walking  together  in  their  old  age,  'There  they  are!  the 
two  brothers  that  have  always  dwelt  together  in  unily!'  The 
younger  survived  the  elder  eight  years,  and  died  at  the  age  of 
*^'ghty,  in  1851. 

W'e  turn  with  reluctance  from  the  lives  of  these  high-minded 
and  venerable  men  to  notice  the  contrast  to  their  unworldly  spirit 
exhibited  by  the  tone  of  their  biographer.  Few  things  nre  mure 
painful  tn  a  serious  mind  than  to  observe  the  tendency  so  often 
exhibited  by  every  type  of  earnestness  to  degenerate  in  the  second 
gent^ration.  Truths  which  were  spirit  and  life  to  the  parents 
become  stereolj'ped  formulas  in  the  mouths  of  the  children.  The 
regenerating  creed  is  metamorphosed  into  a  dead  shibboleth  ;  nnd 
a  flimsy  veil  of  cant  vainly  strives  to  hide  the  moral  deterioration. 
The  work  which  we  arc  reWewing  is  a  practical  illustration  of 
this  remark.  The  most  offensive  feature  of  English  worldlineu, 
that  servile  worship  of  wealth,  rank,  and  title  which  is  our 
national  disgrace,  is  here  founil  in  unseemly  conjunction  and 
ludicrous  contrast  with  the  most  devout  religious  phraseology  and 
the  most  e.\altcd  preteusiims  to  spirituality.  We  have  already  given 
some  examples  of  this  in  the  course  of  the  above  narrotire.  We 
may  add  the  following  specimens,  taken  at  random  from  the 
volume : — 

'  There  were  along  witli  them  [the  Haldanes]  attcmling  the  High 
School  .  .  .  Ikr  Earl  of  Rvatmfre,  Gvneni  Sir  \f .  Elaine,  two 
Vaiiileleiirs  (one  of  whom  becaine  a  tilled  general,  tlie  other  aii  Irish 
judge),  also  Lord  Decies,  eldest  sou  of  the  Ardibishop  of  Tuam,'  Ae. 
-p.  17. 

'  Dr.  Erskine  rose  toith  a  dignitt/  uforl/ijf  of  the  desctHdant  ^  Lord 
Cardrots.'—p.  125. 

'  Dr.  Stuart  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  good  Regent  Murray,  and 
III  one  lime  stood  third  in  prosjiective  succession  to  l/ie  JiarlrJom' 
—p.  139. 

'  In  December  Mrs.  .T.  Ilaldane  lost  lier  mother.  .  .  .  Iter 
father  [i.  e.  Mrs.  J.  H.'s  grandfather],  Mr.  Abercromby  of  TidlieWly, 
was  Hiaiinguished  for  his  strong  siigaeily.  .  .  .  lie  had  four  »oii$ 
and  four  riaiigliters,     .     ,     ,     Of  these  daughters,  Elizabeth  niurried 
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cousin.  Major  JoafT,  the  grandBon  of  Genera)  Abercromby,  end 
great-grnnihon  and  hrir  of  line  to  Gfort/c,  second  hard  Banff,  ami 
heir-^etieral  [o  the  thirU  niitl  fourth  Itarons  wlio  ili»l  wiihoiit  iiiLaue. 
Two  oilier  dauf^hlers  were  married,  tlie  one  lo  Colonel  Eilmonslone  of 
Newlon.  the  oliier  to  Mr.  Bruce  of  Kennell,  who»e  family  claim  the 
viale  heirship  of  the  roi/al  house  of  Bruce,  hiil  who  teat  hiinncif  better 
known  h>j  his  title  of  Lord  Kemiftl.' — p.  379, 

What  possible  interest  can  the  readers  of  Mr.  Halilanc's  life  be 
supposed  lo  take  in  learning  who  were  the  great- Rra  ml  fat  hers  of 
the  Imsbamls  of  his  wife's  grandfather's  four  daughters?  Or 
again,  how  tan  it  edify  tliem  to  know  that  Dr.  Thompson  (the  in.tn 
of '  colossal  mind '  formerly  mentioned),  when  on  a  visit  to  Mr. 
Simons,  the  rector  of  Paul's  Cray,  'accompanied  a  niece  of  Lord 
Bexleii'n  on  the  organ  1 — the  said  lady  never  appearing  in  the 
book  elsewhere,  and  the  isolated  fact  above  mentioned  having  no 
connexion  with  anything  whieli  precedes  or  follows  il. 

But  still  more  absurd  and  objectionable  are  the  preteotious 
claims  to  aristocratic  birtli  and  connexiim  made  on  behalf  of  the 
sint:lc-minded  heroes  of  the  biography,  by  the  parade  of  titles  and 
pedigrees  which  j»rove  illusory  upon  examination,  and  keep  the 
ivord  of  promise  to  the  ear,  but  break  it  to  the  sense. 

Thus  the  mother  of  Messrs,  Haldnne's  mother,  whose  real 
name  was  Mrs,  Duncan,  is  in  this  book  always  called  'their 
grandmother  Lady  Lundie,'  on  the  alleged  ground  that  this  title 
was  'by  the  courtesy  of  Scotland  then  allowed  lo  the  wife  of  a 
minor  baron  [i,  e.  a  lord  of  a  manor].'  If  this  justification  be 
worth  anything,  the  title  should  at  any  rate  have  been  Leddi/ 
Limdie. 

Again,  there  is  a  pedigree  of  the  Haldancs  given  with  great 
pomp  and  prolixity  at  the  beginning  of  the  volume,  where  it 
occupies  the  first  nine  pages.  In  it  are  duly  recorded  the  exploits 
of  Aylmer  de  Haldane  of  Gleneagles,  in  1296,  who  signed  the 
Ragman's  Roll,  and  swore  fealty  to  Edward  I.  at  the  same  time 
with  the  more  celebrated  ancestor  of  Sir  Arthur  Wardour ;  of  Sir 
John  Haldane,  master  of  the  household  to  King  James  III.  in 
1450  ;  of  another  Haldane  of  Gleneagles  who  fell  at  the  rout  of 
Dunbar  ;  and  so  on.  Ninety-nine  readers  out  of  every  hundred 
of  course  suppose  that  these  media-val  barons  were  the  ancestors  of 
Robert  and  James  Haldane,  whose  uncle  Robert  possessed  the 
old  family  estate.  But  on  minutely  examining  the  statement  in 
page  7,  wo  find  that  this  uncle  Robert  only  ^KrcAoMff  fileneagles 
with  a  fortune  which  he  made  in  India ;  and  that  he  was  not  one 
of  die  old  slock  of  Haldanes  at  all,  but  only  connected  with  it  by- 
the  half-blood.  In  other  words,  his  mother,  whose  child  he  was 
by  mine  other  huiband,  had  formerly  been  married  lo  a  Haldane. 
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The  only  parallel  to  this  pedipiee  which  we  Itnow  is  lb»t  at  the 
'  N'eM-biggen  fnmily  '  given  by  Theotlote  Hook  in  one  of  his 
novels,  which  runs  as  follows:  — 

'  This  ancient  and  honourable  fiuuily  is  desceoded  fVum  Hugo  4e 
Hoaques,  one  «if  ihu  fuUoners  of  King  William  the  Cuii([Ut-r(jr,  wIid 
married  on  Ifltli  Aiir;usl,  10^8,  Ilcnuengilila,  Dui-lie&s  ul'  Cuiiliiuce, 
daughter  of  liogriualil  D'Evreux,  by  Margaret,  greul  nieci;  of  the 
Emperor  Charlemag^ne. 

'  Stephen  rfe  Sba'pifn,  i>f  Tpnlerden,  mnrrietl,  March  fi,  1100, 
Emma,  dauchter  of  Sir  Tristram  Dutumer,  by  Florunce.  daughter  and 
eo-heircsa  of  Robert  Chitlcutlen,  who  was  afU-nvitrds  itiiig^lited  bv  Kirtg 
Ueiiry  I.,  in  nieiaory  of  tlie  great  services  lie  hail  rendered  to  his  latP 
Queen  jklatilda. 

'  iSteplien  had  seventeen  children  by  liis  wife,  uuie  of  whom  siurived 
liim.  He  dieil  April  1,  llol,  having  been  married  fortj-ihree  years.' 
[A.fier  several  (generations,  the  estates  passed  by  marriage  into  the 
liiniily  oC  JVef/ursole.'j 

'  In  the  reign  of  George  II.,  tlie  family  of  Neliiersole  were  j>os«t«eed 
of  considerable  landed  properly  in  Gloslershire,  of  wlueli  eoniiiy  jVr. 
Jtaac  Netkersole  was  foreman  of  the  g;Ki(id  jury  in  the  ycur  1759.  Hb 
daughter  Aunt,  by  Margaret  Alieiu.  first  cousin  [u  the  Ilonouttibic 
Patrick  O'Callaghan  of  Seuldudiiery,  in  the  county  of  Tii>perari-, 
married,  June  9,  1754,  8ir  T.  Wnlkin^hame,  knight  and  uMt.'i'uiau  of 
the  city  of  London,  who  liad  by  her 

'  TUomaf,  di«l  young. 

'Anne,  bnrn  May,  1762,  married,  Decemlter  21.  1778,  John  Ilog- 
inore,  of  Dilbury,  in  the  cnunly  of  Ulosler,  wlio  dying,  bequeallted  his 
paternal  estates  to  liis  nephew,  George  Uainford  llognmre,  l'^|.,  from 
whom  a  portion  of  them  descended  lii/  purchase  lo  the  present  outier, 
Isaac  John  Ncwbigijen  of  Bunibleford,  Esq.,  now  the  reiireseittnliv«  of 
that  ancient  family.'  • 

It  must  be  remembered,  bowever,  that  none  of  these  pretentious 
absurdities  are  chargeable  upon  Robert  or  James  Haldanc,  the 
heroes  of  the  biography.  Ou  the  contrary,  they  appear  to  have 
both  been  men  of  geuiiine  simplicity  of  tharacler,  and  perfectly 
free  from  all  such  unreal  ussumptioii  and  iu^iiublc  vanity.  Indeed 
they  abandoned,  of  their  own  tree  chuice,  a  higher  for  a  lower 
social  position;  and  the  younger  brother  especially,  in  aiioptin|f 
the  profession  of  a  dissenting  minister  in  Scotland,  manifested  a 
contempt  for  the  prejudices  of  society  and  an  absolute  superiority 
to  all  such  p.-Jtry  considerations  of  personal  aggrandise mrnt. 

Notwithstanding  tliese  grievous  blemishes  in  its  execution,  we 
are  glad  to  sec  that  the  work  before  us  has  bad  considerable  popu- 
larity, and  has  already  reached  a  fourth  editioa ;  for  we  re^tnl 
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a  most  hopeful  sign  of  the  timi^  tliat  religious  biogi'apbies 
and  mitnuaU  uf  (levotiim,  however  ill  ivritten,  iavariablv  Lommand 
a  Inrgor  circulntioD  ibnn  an^  other  speries  of  literature.  Thus 
Hcven  the  enonnous  sole  of  the  first  two  volumes  of  Mr.  Macaulav's 
■history  was  eclipsed  by  ttiatof  an  insignificant  devotional  treatise, 
which  was  published  at  the  same  time.  Thus  the  second-rate 
compilations  of  Bickcrslctb  brought  him  in  (^as  we  leara  from 
bis  life)  an  income  of  800/.  a  year.  Thus  the  sickly  scnlimeu- 
tnlilies  (li  Mr.  X.  arc  printed  by  thousands  annuallv,  and  tbe 
reams  darkened  by  the  dreary  verbosilv  of  Mr.  Z.  would  already 

■  girdle   tbe  earth."      Tliese  facts  are   doubly   cheering,   because 

■  the  verv  mediocrity  of  such  autbtirs  proves  lh»t  their  works  are 
Ixiught  for  the  sake  of  their  religion,  and  for  tliat  alone ;  wiiereas 
the  innnmerable  editions  of  such  books  ns  Keble's  'Christian 
^  eor,'  Cecil's  '  Kemains.'  or  Bnnvan's  '  Pilgrim's  I'rogrcss,"  may 
be  explained  in  part  bv  their  literarv  :is  well  as  by  their  devotional 
merit.  But  hopi>s  of  religious  benefit  could  alone  lead  any  one 
to  purchase  the  writings  of  Bickerstetli  and  his  compeers.  Hence 
tbe  great  circulation  of  ibeir  works  proves  ineontestablv  that  the 
rending  (bases  of  England  are  sound  at  heart,  and  that,  in  spile  of 
all  which  Mr.  Carlvie  tells  us  to  iho  conlmrv,  faith  is  not  vet  dead, 
nor  Christianilv  obsolete.  It  is  tnie  that  beneath  lliose  classes 
which  furnish  the  readers  of  books  like  these,  there  is  n  lower 
stratum  of  operatives  and  artisans,  manv  of  whom  arc  almost 
wholly  given  up  to  infidelity.  Bui  the  unbelief  of  these  poor 
labourers  springs  not  fnim  superiority  of  culture,  but  from  ignor- 
ance. And  It  is  surely  nut  too  much  to  hope  that,  as  they  rise 
in  ciducation  to  the  level  of  the  ranks  immediately  above  them, 
BO  they  will  also  rbe  to  the  level  of  their  faith. 

*  Th«  pvpulsrily  of  a  certain  clasi  of  dcrvolifinKl  works  mny  K'  illuslrulr'l  by 
IbC  Act  OM  a  frioiJ  of  aiire  complaiucd  (  with  pcrhap*  a  pnrdoniililt  aiuoiinl  of 
oxiueiBtiou.t  ibul   Iiis  wife  anil  lie  Ittwcea  Uieiu   liod  rccmetl  anioue  ilicir 
'  ii«(Oing  prefvuls  113  capii^  of '  Bridges  on  tbe  119lli  Psnliii.' 
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Aht.  IV, — \,  Modem  Painters.  By  a  Graduate  of  Oxford.  Vol,  I., 
Fifth  Edition,  1851.    Vol.  II.,  Fourth  Edition.    London,  1 851). 

2.  Modern  lainters.  Vol.  III.  Of  Man y  T/niiffs.  By  Julin 
Kuskin,  RI.A.,  author  of  the  'Stones  of  Venice,'  •  The  Seven 
Lamps  of  Architecture,'  &c.  &c.     London,  18515, 

3.  A'oto  on  iwiie  of  the  jirnici/ial  Picturcn  exhibited  in  the  Rooms 
of  the  Roi/iil  Academi/.  By  the  author  of  '  Mtnlem  Painters.' 
London,  1855. 

f  HERE  are  many  reasons  for  the  popularity  of  Jlr.  Ruskln's 
-*-  works.  lu  the  first  place  he  is  a  thinker — a  character  suffi- 
ciently rare  to  ohtain — we  do  not  suy  to  deserve,  for  that  depends 
on  the  issue — that  class  of  thoughtful  readers  of  nliotn  a  writer 
may  be  justly  proud.  In  the  next  place  he  is  a  very  positive 
ami  confident  thinker — also  n  comparatively  rare  phenomenon — 
and  any  positive  man  or  opinion  commands,  at  least  fur  a  time,  a 
certain  amount  of  followers,  for  peuple  naturally  trust  those  mho 
trust  themselves.  And  further,  be  is  a  positive  and  confident 
thinker  on  a  subject  which  is  now  engaging  the  attention  of  a 
larjre  class  of  the  educated  English  public.  But  in  proportion 
lo  the  increasing  love  for  art  is  the  tonsciousness  of  ignorance 
ahoiit  il,  and  in  proportion  lo  the  consciousness  of  igtioranee 
is  the  picvalencc  of  self-distrust;  and  here  we  an'ive  at  a 
more  inlerestins.  because  a  more  earnest  section  nf  readers,  in- 
cluding especially  the  young  and  uncritical,  who  gratefiillv  follow 
the  guidance  of  any  one  who  suggests  thought  and  lavs  down 
principle  on  a  subject  on  which  many  can  feel,  but  few  have  the 
power  or  opportunity  to  reason.  But  while  the  arts  enjoy  the 
advanlage  of  being  at  this  time  a  reality  of  the  most  earnest  and 
ahnost  satred  kind  to  many,  they  suffer,  as  must  always  he 
the  case,  the  disadvantage  of  being  a  fashion  of  the  most  empty 
and  jiedaolic  sort  to  manv  more.  Here  the  reasons  are  at  once 
apparent  which  liirnish  Mr.  Ruskin  with  another  class  of  readers 
more  numerous  than  any  we  have  mentioned  ;  for  fashion  ciuinot 
think,  and  must  talk,  and  is  therefore  the  eager  adherent  of  those 
who  save  the  brains  and  supply  the  tonfjue  on  the  favourite  topic 
of  the  day.  And,  lastly,  while  art  is  now  temporarily  in  fashion, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  strange  and  new  doctrines  on  any 
suhjcct  in  the  world  are  always  the  fashion,  and  this  accounts  at 
once  for  the  most  prolific  source  of  Mr.  Ruskio's  popularity,  and 
discloses  a  class  of  readers  larger  than  all  the  foregoing  put 
together. 

There  are  also  many  reasons  why  Mr.  Ruskin  has  not  liccD 
more  generally  or  broadly  answered — we  wilt  not  say  more 
effectually,  for  that  he  has  been  on  particular  points  in   sever&l 
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of  the  monthly  and  weekly  journals.  The  pure  and  entlirallmg 
power  exercised  by  nrt  over  the  imaginatioD  mid  the  cmiitiuris  is 
supposed,  and  not  always  erroneously,  to  be  purchased  somewhat 
at  the  expense  of  the  prosier  faculties  of  the  mind.  The  lover 
of  url,  like  all  true  lovers,  is,  on  that  point  at  least,  o  shy  and  j 
sensitive  beino;.  He  can  confess  his  passiun,  but  Utile  mure.^ 
Nor  is  art  a  worship  in  which  there  is  any  duty  to  give  a  reason 
for  ilic  faith  that  is  in  us.  Taste  is  rightly  defined  by  Hnzlilt  as 
*  a  sensibility  to  the  excellences  of  art ;'  and  our  sensibilities  to 
anjthinfr,  from  the  relisli  for  poetry  to  that  for  an  orange,  arc  farts 
in  ourselves,  the  pounds  of  wbirb  we  are  not  retiuired  to  define. 
Why  wc  believe  in  any  given  thing  we  are  bound  to  know,  but 
why  wo  feel  involves  nii  such  responsibility,  A  man  may  there- 
fore say  of  art,  as,  in  the  song,  the  /ririaMoru/cof  bis  mistress, '  1  love, 
you,  because  I  love  you,'  and  yet  not  be  thought  deficient  either' 
in  enthusiasm  or  in  understinding,  but  rather  the  reverse.  Artists 
themselves  arc  seldom  able  to  define  in  words  the  principles  wbich 
their  works  triumphantly  exemplify.  And  thus  it  is  that  the 
lovera  and  followers  too  of  art  present  the  anomaly  of  being  at  once 
the  inosl  devoted  of  adherents,  and  vet  often  the  least  able  or  in- 
clined to  fight  for  the  cause.  It  is  certain  also  that  discussion 
and  criticism,  unless  of  a  most  enlightened,  and  therefore  most 
rare,  description,  is  mure  depressing  than  stimulating  lo  the  pro- 
ducers of  art,  while  to  encourage  litigation  and  debate  among  the 
classes  who  are  constituted  its  judges  is  to  encourage  that  wbich 
most  unfits  them  for  the  privilege.  Freedom  of  opinion,  like  true 
freedom  in  anything,  can  do  art  no  barm, — though,  from  the  fact 
tliat  the  greatest  period  of  art  was  that  of  the  greatest  religious 
and  political  thraldom,  it  is  evident  that  freedom  is  a  condition  on 
wbich  it  is  in  no  way  depend<"nl, — while  all  that  licence  which 
abuses  the  name  of  liberty  is  incalculably  pernicious  to  it.  This 
is  one  of  the  profounder  reasons  why,  in  the  economy  of  European 
civilization,  art,  as  a  means  of  public  education,  was  sent  before 
letters,  and  this  is  why  now,  and  at  all  times,  its  best  friends 
rill  abstain  from  that  war  of  words  which  is  foreign  lo  its  nature, 
Averse  to  its  promotion,  and  incomimtible  with  the  temper 
necessary  for  its  onjo\ment. 

These  are  the  reasons  that  may  be  said  to  apply  to  the  subject 
of  art  in  general :  as  to  those  which  especially  withhold  many  an 
answer  to  Mr.  Ruskin,  they  lie  chieflv  in  the  imagination  of  the 
persons  who  are  otherwise  admirably  ijiialified  to  controvert  him. 
As  a  thinker,  mechanically  consideretl,  of  the  most  able  and  elabo- 
rate class,  Mr.  Kuskin  is  supposed  to  require  roueh  of  that  same 
faculty  to  refute  him  ;  while,  as  a  controversialist,  of  the  rudest 
maimers,  many  an  antagonist  is  deterred  by  the  supposition  that 
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soinethii]^  of  the  Ruskin  is  needed,  at  all  evenU  m  process,  Ui 
catuh  a  Kiislcin.     Il  would,  however,  be  ac  useless  to  meet  tLJs' 
writer  with   tbe  same  properties  of  tliought,  as  uiulcsimble  to 
use  tlie  mere  slvlo  of  argument   which    he  wields,  and  a    vic- 
tory so  achieved  would  be  but  on  additional  subject  of  regret. 
Mr.  Ruskin  reniioils  us  of  the  tale  of  the  Emperor's  clotlies  ia 
the  'Fairy   Legends' of  Andersen.      Like  the  cunuing  weavers, 
lie  persuades  his  readers  that  it  is  the  test  of  theit  religion  and 
mornlitv  to  see  as  he  sees,  and  the  delusion  is  kept  up  till  some 
one  not  more  clever,  but  more  simple,  ventures  to  speak  the  plaia 
truth.     The  real  way,  therefore,  to  face  Mr.  Ruskin,  is  not  withJ 
those  weapons  he    has  sclcelcd   from  the  mental  armoury,  but  * 
witii  those  he  has  left,  and  thus  accoutred  the  humblest  adversary 
has  nothing  to  fear.     And  this  requires  us  lo  be  the  more  plain-  j 
spoken  in  the  consideration  of  his   writings,  fur  downright  aod  I 
unvarnished  truth   is  doubly  necessary    in   the  confiicl  with  so-J 
pliiatry  and  irony,  and  doubly  jastified  towards  one  who  by  hia^ 
treatment  of  others  has  in  reality  forfeited  all  title  to  courtesy. 

We  must  commence  with  a  short  but  necessary  analysis  of  the 
author  himself,  before  proceeding  to  bis  works.  Mr.  Ruskin's  own 
rnuid,  judging  from  his  writings,   is  an  extreme  cxempliliintifNl  j 
of  that  which  is  pronounced — we  do  not  stop  to  consider  wheiliLY  J 
rijrhtly  or  wrongly — die  defect  of  the  present  age,  aud  lo   wliicb 
the  absence  of  all  greatness  in  the  various  departments  of  life  is 
ni)W-a-days  imputed.     The  period  is  declared  to  be  one  ratlier  of 
brilliant  intellectual  talents  than  of  great  moral  'jualities^ those 
qualities  which,  though  they  cut  no  figure  la  debate,  and  make 
no  show  in  print,   vet  lead  a  man  to  prefer  duty  to  fame,  and 
truth  to  everything.     Now,  Mr.  Ruskin's  intellectual  powers  arc 
of  the  most  brilliant  description ;  but  there  is,  we  deliberately 
aver,  not  one  single  great  moral  quality  in  their  application :  on  ■ 
the  contrary,  lie  appears  so  far  more  destitute  than  others,    like 
himself,  more  intellectually  than  morally  gifted  men,  of  these 
higher  aims,   as  not  cycn  la  recognise  the  necessity  foi  fcignin|; 
them.     Where  the  truth  of  a  conclusion  is  no  object  in  the  pro- 
cess of  reasoning,  there  no  re&lraint  exists  on  that  activity  of 
the  thinking  faculty,  which  can  never  lead  to  better  things  than 
itself  without  a  higher  principle  to  enlighten  it.     Nav,  there  is 
something  at  once  sad  and  consoling  in  the  fact  that  the  intel- 
lect cannot  even  ripen  itself.      Mr.    Ruskin's  wTiiings   bavi,'  aU 
the  qualities  of  premature  old  age — its  coldness,  callousness,  aod] 
contraction.      There  is  no  development  apparent  in  all   he  Itwl 
written.     Even  in  his  first  volume,  the  must  able,  and  therefore] 
the  most  favourable  to  himself,  his  overhearing  spirit  hasnotbiog] 
of  the  selt'cxcusing  insolence  of  yuulh.     In  his  crotchety  con-^ 
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tradivtioRs  and  pt.-evitli  parndoxea  llicre  is  nolhiog  nfthc  ptn'erse, 
but  often  diarDnSng,  conltict  between  llie  arro(;ance  and  tlie 
timidity  of  a  juvenile  reasoncr — belneen  tlie  liii[li  spirit  and 
tendr.'r  moiitli  of  tlie  youoji  courser  in  llic  rate  of  thou}rlit.  His 
contradictions  and  false  cunclusions  are  Irom  the  bec;inntn^  ibose 
of  a  rold  and  liardeneii  liabil,  in  wbidi  iiu  entbusiasm  iuvolun- 
taritv  l^ads  astray,  and  no  generitsilj  instinctively  leads  nriglit. 
His  revilings  of  all  tbal  is  most  sacred  in  tbe  past,  anil  bis  insults 
to  all  who  are  most  sensitive  in  tbe  present,  bear  the  stamp  of 
proceeding  ratbier  froia  an  unfeeling  licart  tliaii  a  liasty  judginijnt  ; 
wbilc  such,  necessarily,  have  been  the  vitiating  eSecIs  iiu  IiiniaeU 
of  the  unrestrained  indulgence  of  these  habits,  that  his  latter 
works,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  prove,  show  bim  Id  have 
arrived  at  a  blind  rhudotnonlade  of  reasoning  and  a  reckless 
virulence  of  language  almost  unparalleled  in  ibe  annals  of 
liter*  lure. 

It  will,  however,  sufliciently  answer  all  our  purposes  of  justice, 
and  lietter  those  of  equity,  to  fonn  onr  eslimiite  of  Mr.  Kuskiii's 
title  to  t)e  c-onsidered  an  authority  tin  the  mailers  he  treaU,  chiefly 
from  bis  first  volume.  From  this  we  abundantly  gather  those 
qualities  by  which  we  may  define  him  as  a  writer,  vix.  active 
tbouglit,  brilliant  style,  wrong  reasoning,  false  statement,  and 
unm.mnerly  language. 

After  this  definition,  it  will  not  surprise  the  reader  to  find  us 
start  with  the  declaration  that  Mr.  Kuskin's  principlt'E,  as  applied 
to  art,  are  unsound  from  (he  outset;  and  lliai,  the  fouinlulion 
having  a  radical  defect,  it  billows  that  the  struclure  be  has  fnise<l 
Upon  it,  however  showy,  is  untenable.  Tlirougbout,  Iherrfore, 
US  a  consequence  of  this  false  beginning,  we  obskTVe  a  prevailing 
imtilaeu  between  the  means  of  iavcstigalion  he  uses  and  the 
object  for  which  he  uses  them.  His  tests  may  be  ingeniously 
compounded,  and  have  all  the  qualities  i>l  can.'  and  thought.,  hut 
it  sMnds  to  reason  that  a  test  is  not  a  lest  unless  applied  to  the 
right  substance.  Now,  art  is  a  thing  which,  as  we  tiave  said 
already,  appeals  mote  to  the  heart,  the  seat  of  emotion,  than  In 
the  head,  the  seat  of  thought,  and  is,  therefore,  more  dreamt 
and  raved  about  than  reasoned  about.  Slill  it  contains  prin- 
ciples and  admits  of  tests  which,  though  utterlv  superfluous  for 
tbe  guidance  of  the  artist — for  he  is  not  an  artist  at  nil  with 
wlwin  these  principle*  and  tests  are  not  more  or  less  inluitivp — 
yet  are  inteT«BliD|t  loan  educaU-d  iiuhlLc,  and  necessary  as  arefu- 
tntioD  of  such  teacliiug  as  Mr.  Kuskin's.  We  need  hardly  stale 
that  we  have  no  romantic  proj«ct  of  doing  battle  to  all  the  falla- 
cies Mr.  Ruakin  has  penned.  lAtc  is  short,  and  if  art  be  long 
it  is  in  its  practice,  not  in  its  theory  :   all  thai  we  have  time  or 
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occasion  to  deal  with  are  the  errors  of  his  Aindamenlal  principles  ! 
knowing  that,  if  these  main  forlresses  of  his  tn odes  of  thinking 
can  be  demo li shed,  there  will  be  little  to  fear  from  all  that 
labyrinth  of  specious  argument  which  depends  upon  tliem. 
Further,  il  is  only  with  the  errors  of  his  fundamental  principles, 
as  applied  tu  PaintJiip,  that  we  propose  lo  deal  at  all ;  bis  Archi- 
tectviro  and  other  subjects  would  require  a  separate  campaign. 

In  the  first  chapter  after  his  introduetion,  Vol.  i.,  page  7,  the 
first  fundamental  false  principle  will  be  found,  viz. — 

'  lliat  paiiitin^^'.  or  ari  generally,  "ith  idl  i(s  leehnicalitiesi,  difficulties, 
and  particular  ends,  is  uutliing  but  a  noble  and  eKpressive  language, 
iuvniuable  an  liie  vehicle  of  thought,  but  by  itself  iiotliirri^.  lie  ivlio 
has  learned  what  \i  connnonly  considered  the  whole  art  of  iiaintio^ — 
that  is,  the  art  of  represeniing  any  natural  object  faithfully — has  a&  yel 
only  learned  the  language  in  which  his  thoughts  are  to  be  ciprtiised. 
He  has  done  just  as  much  towards  being  that  which  we  ought  lo  respect 
as  a  great  painter,  an  a  man  who  has  learned  to  express  Idmself  gram- 
Diatieally  and  raelodiously  has  towards  being  a  great  poet.' 

Here  we  have  an  erroneous  statement,  namely,  that  '  the  Ian- 
guaffe  of  painting  is  invaluable  as  the  vehicle  of  thought,  but  bv 
itself  nothing;'  and  wrong  reasoning  in  the  comparison  of  two 
iinanalogous  things,  viz.  the  language  of  the  painter  and  that  of 
the  poet.      We  begin  with  the  first. 

The  only  way  to  arrive  at  the  true  end  for  which  an  art  is 
valuable  at  all  is  by  determining  those  qualities  which  no  other 
art  but  itself  can  express,  and  which  are  therefore  to  be  con- 
sidered as  proper  to  il.  Now  thought,  having  a  language  proper 
to  itself,  cannot  possibly  be  defined  as  the  great  specific  excel- 
lence or  purpose  of  the  art  of  painting.  On  the  contrary,  the 
slightest  reflection  will  show  that  thought  when  expressed  by 
painting  is,  by  tiie  inherent  conditions  of  the  art  of  |>ainiing 
itself,  restricted  in  range,  depth,  and  orginalily, — those  vert-  quali- 
ties wliieh  are  the  great  essentials  of  thought  itself.  No  picture. 
whether  good  or  bad,  that  does  seek  to  embody  depth  and  range 
of  thought,  even  in  the  very  limited  degree  possible,  can  be  de- 
ciphered without  borrowing  another  language,  in  addition  lo  its 
own.  in  the  shape  of  a  glossary ;  while,  so  far  from  ori^rinal 
thought  being  oven  a  recommendation,  the  whole  history  of  art 
shows  that  it  is  ihe  familiar  thought  which  is  sure  to  be  the  must 
attractive.  The  best  pictures  the  world  ever  saw  or  perhaps  will 
see,  repeat,  as  in  the  itmumerable  Madonnas  and  Holv  F.-imilies, 
the  same  thought  over  and  over  again  ;  whde  with  the  Greeks,  nui 
only  the  same  thought,  boi  the  same  motive  or  particular  mode  of 
e}tpressing  the  thought,  was  handed  down  from  one  generation  to 
another,  lodcedf  were  we  required  lo  answer  Mr.  Uuskin's  pro- 
position 
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position  as  positively  and  broadly  as  lie  bus  made  il,  wp  sliould 
be  far  nearer  tbc  tnitli  bv  denying  it  allunelhei,  and  decliiriag' 
that  the  lau^uago  of  painting  is  comparatively  of  no  value  iis  the 
vehicle  of  tboughl,  wliicb  is  a  faculty  conveyed  much  better  by 
its  own  proper  medium  —  the  written  forms  of  speetli ;  bull 
that  the  language  of  painting  being  capable  of  utterance  wherel 
every  olUer  art  is  silent  is  in  itself  ever?/lhinq.  I 

That  there  is,  however,  a  certain  measure  of  thought  compatible 
with,  and  separate  from  the  language  of,  painting,  we  shall  be  the 
last  to  deny.  But  here  we  are  stopped  by  the  vagueness  ol  the 
term  itself;  for  though  Mr.  Kuskin  urges,  further  on,  that  '  it 
must  be  the  part  of  a  judicious  critic  carefullv  lo  distinguish 
what  is  language  and  what  is  thought,  and  to  rank  and  praise 
pictures  chiefly  for  the  latter'  (vol.  i.  p.  10);  yet  such  ia  the 
confusion  and  contradiction  prominent  in  bis  own  thoughts  and 
language  that  it  becomes  no  easy  tusk  to  ascertain  what  he  really 
means  by  '  thought,'  '  ideas,' '  subject  of  intellecl,'  6cc.,  as  applied 
to  painting.  All  we  can  do,  therefore,  is  lo  try  his  meaning 
by  certain  pictorial  attributes  counecled  with  tlie  domain  of 
thought,  but  distinct  from  ibe  language  of  painting  itself:  thua, 
for  insljince,  hy  the  word  commonly  acknowledged  to  convey  the 
topic  a  jKiintcr  has  chosen— viz.,  the  tuq/ecl  oi  bis  picture — 
Mid  under  this  bead  to  show  how  very  litde  thouglit  even 
in  this  sense  is  either  admissible  or  endurable  hy  defining 
how  very  much  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  oiher. 

For  this  purjiose  we  have  onlv  to  glance  at  the  different  fields 
of  tbougbt — moral,  speculative,  theoretic,  poetic,  epigrammatic — 
those  which  most  occupy  the  thinking  faculty.  Assuming,  there- 
fore, that  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  thought  which  the  painter's 
language  is  to  espress  be  original  (which  no  litde  diminishes 
its  value  as  a  vehicle),  we  perceive  at  once  that  such  men  as 
Aristotle,  Bacon,  Paley,  and  Pope — each  the  representative  of 
certain  fields  of  thought — offer  as  thinkers  no  subject  to  which 
the  painter's  powers  of  expression  can  be  applied.  Here,  there- 
fore, we  should  rather  say  that  the  department  of  thought  proper 
— thought  '  by  itself" — far  from  being  indebted  to  the  language 
of  painting  for  an  '  invaluable  vehicle,'  is  not  so  much  as  able 
to  make  any  use  of  il  at  all,  and  would  not  suffer  one  iota  in  its 
means  of  conveyance  to  the  human  understanding  were  painting 
even  blotted  from  the  creation. 

But    lest  it  should   be  supposed  that  there  is  something  too 

tmtangible    and    diffuse    in    this  class    of    general    thought   to 

jiCpme  within  tbnt  grasp  of  positive  representation  which    con- 

itutes  a  subject   for  a  picture,  let    us   next  look  at  that  most 
Essential  and  compact  form  in  which  thought  can  be  condenserl — 

that 
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that  wbicli  Is  definetl  as  '  tlic  tlioug;lit  of  one  and  the  wUtlinn 
of  mnny,'  as  often  taking  ihp  form  of  an  ijna^e  u  of  a  mor*! 
reflection — and  we  find  the  Fruverb  equ&llj  untransuiitlaMe  ht 
tlic  painicr's  vehicle.  Teniers,  I'lir  one,  commilled  iLe  miilakt-  of 
trying  to  depict  the  proverli,  if  mil  as  the  Mitire  subjei'l  !•(  hit 
picture — a  landscape — yet  as  the  principal  subjeci  of  Ills  lore- 
ground  ;  nnd  with  idl  his  skill  in  adorning  the  cotnmiinesl.  the 
vnlgarcBt,  and  the  most  unthoushtlul  circo instances  of  life,  he 
failed  the  moment  be  attempted  the  region  of  thought  itself, 
the  picture  remainini;  a  record  of  bis  folly. • 

\Ve  come  now  to  the  very  froniiers  of  what  we  may  term  the 
picturesipie  in  thoiighi — that  ilassof  mental  conceptions  whicti 
sre  always  poetical,  and  sometimes  rep  resent  »blc,  IJut  eien  ihey 
do  not  stand  the  lest  of  investigation,  P'or  the  Allegory  is  a 
form  of  guhjcct  from  which,  when  seen  on  canvas,  the  eye  luroa 
coldly  or  impatiently  a^vay,  and  which  re<(uires  the  ntmoat 
strength  of  art  itself  to  carry  what  is  essentially  so  unfit  to  lie 
eonveved.  This  is  why  it  will  never  l)e  fcumd  successful,  except 
with  glorious  colourisis  and  splendid  draughtsmen — in  short, 
with  such  men  as  Titian  and  Kulicns,  who  occupy  us  so  com- 
pletely with  the  attractions  proper  to  the  art,  as  to  render  nt 
indifferent  to  ihe  unattrattivcuess  consequent  on  the  thought. 

And  nsKt  we  turn  to  llie  very  garden  of  poetic  thought  and 
imagination — that  beautiful  land  where,  by  means  of  scenes  de- 
scribed and  images  raised,  the  painter's  and  the  poet's  materials  ore 
in  some  measure  iilenlical,  and  the  confines  of  vninl  and  visible 
languiige  partially  united.  Hut  indeed  they  meet  here  oD  such 
amicable  terms  as  to  be  equally  lemlers  and  born)wer9  in  lum. 
To  say,  therefore,  tliat  that  piiriion  of  jmeiry  where  natural 
■cenes  and  objects  ate  attempted  to  be  painletl  in  words  is  tUe 
thought  proper  fiir  the  painter's  languaee  to  convev,  would  bo 
a  very  false  and  absurd  illustration  of  Mr.  Koskin"sdefinilion,  for 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  materials  of  poctrv  are  here 
borrowed  from  the  picture^  real  or  imaginary — and  that  in 
reversing  the  poicpss  tbe  painter's  language  only  resmnas  what 
belongs  not  to  thought,  but  to  itself. 

Still,  as  we  need  not  inform  the  reader,  there  are,  in  all  lofty  and 
itnagtnativc  poetry,  ideas  and  images  which  the  painter  delights  to 
interpret  into  his  own  tonirue,  and  docs  so  w  ith  the  utmost  siicce 
provided  always  he  have  tlje  taste  anil  insliiict  to  sHect  soch 
jccts  as  are  adapted  to  his  vocabniary,  ami  especially  to  steer  dc 
of  those  in  which  Ihe  jraet  has  invested,  not  the  least,  but  tlicoto 
thought.     For  the  tracr  tbe  artist  the  mure  intuitively  he  kn<nn^ 
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that  he  must  bo  crhary  in  tlie  use  of  this  clemenl,  mmI  that,  whcrcfver 
a  poet's  tliouitbt  is  irnnplelp  and  tliomoghly  worked  out  in  Jlself, 
the  lan^ua^<^  of  pniniin<;  l>cci)ines  not  an  inralualtle  vt^liitle,  liiit 
asuperiluous  load.  And  especially  as  rpjarils  a  poetical  image — ■ 
thai  Torm  of  ihoug'lit  in  wliich  llie  lii^hesl  poet  will  ever  most 
escel,  anil  1  he  .best  jxieiry  bo  found  most  replete — here  espe- 
cially  the  painter  will  deliberaie.  For  though  the  tangible 
forms  under  which  the  poet  has  imaged  the  abslract  Ihought 
seem  all  ready  fitted  to  his  band,  yet  the  subject  he  may  attempt 
to  form  from  them  will  he  founil  alter  all  butthe  illustration  of 
an  illustration,  and,  in  that  inlermediate  sti-p,  utterly  removed 
from  the  parent  thoug^it  uhicb  uucht  to  g'ive  the  meaning  to  the 
whole.  We  may  instance  ihis  bv  referring  the  reader  li>  t-he  new 
edition  of  Moore's  Irish  Mclodirs.  the  title-page  of  which  ron- 
taios  an  illuslratiuii  by  Malreadv  of  tlie  lines — 

'  A  1j[>e  ihnt  blends  J 

Tha'e  g'jdiibe  friends,  J 

^Vil,  valijur,  love,  for  ever,*  \ 

As  n  work  of  art,  the  drawing  is  »o  perfect,  and  the  execution  | 
so  retined,  that  one  cares  nut  what  the  motive  whith  has  lel  such, 
a  pleasure-giving  hand  to  work;  but  as  the  illuilratinn  of  aa 
il  lust  rati  i>n,  and  that  une  eouiplele  in  itself,  the  painK-r's  lan- 
Kuage,  bein^  su|>erlluous,  bcCDmet  necefisarily  uiiinti'lli)nhle. 
Had  the  type  been  resolved  back  Intii  ils  archetype — the  sbnmrock 

the  painter,  however  liltle  he  would  have  had  to  do,  would  have 

been  intenii;ible.  As  il  is,  however,  in  die  Itlend  represent ^itiim 
of  a  perfect  poetical  imnse,  ihri  ■  tvpe  that  blends  three  jfoillike 
friends  '  is  ipiite  as  like  threo  figures  cniriged  in  the  performance 
of  a  very  common  feat  in  the  saltant  art,  us  the  abstract  ideas  of 
wit,  vuJoiur,  and  love;  and  thus,  while  the  painter  has  been 
evidenllv  pus-zled  huw  to  convey  the  thought  at  all,  the  mere 
transfer  to  his  vehicle  has  utterly  put  it  out  of  joint.  A  veiy  i 
little  retlectlon  upon  favourite  thuuglits  and  imagies  in  |K)elry 
will  ronvince  the  reader  how  little,  therefore,  al  best,  even  this 
popular  source  of  pietonal  inspiratiun  can  safely  supply,  and 
aectiuni  for  many  a  mistake  in  Ibe  painler's  aelertlon,  tor  which 
his  langun^ — far  from  being  nothing  by  ilsclf — can  alone  indem- 
nify us. 

And  this  brings  us  to  a  natural  law  inherent  in  the  sinence  of  ' 
arl,  and  upon  which  biuigsall  the  philusupiiv  of  true  scirclion  and   ' 
c(im|>osition  of  subjeet.      For  a  work  of  art  lan  l>ut  hold  a  certain  I 
amount  of  inlerosi,  beyond  which  the  mind  of  the  spectator,  ils 
real  correlative,  though  strained  lo  rmnprehend,  cannot  Ije  forced 
to  enjoy — a  measure  (indefinable  and  iucidculable  in   ilself  but 
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perfectly  understood  by  tUe  painter  and  the  spectator,  and  whieli, 
more  than  nnytbing  else,  establislics  tlie  ri^ht  sympathy  between 
them.  Tliis  being  accepted  as  a  iatc,  we  suspect  that  wherever 
an  art  admits  of  mavriage  with  nil«tlier  art,  nr  Jinother  faculty, 
the  union  can  onlv  be  effected  by  dividing  the  field  betweea 
them  ;  iu  other  words,  that  ttjc  inure  iil  ait  the  less  of  superadded 
thought  will  a  picture  be  found  tapable  of  conlaininE,  and  i-iee 
versa.  It  is  so,  if  we  consider,  with  music.  The  coni])(>seT  of  a 
song  e^jircssly  selects  words  so  far  devoid  of  any  depth  or 
completeness  of  thought  as  to  give  ihc  music  scope  for  itself. 
We  cannot  imagine  a  musical  couipositiou  to  be  too  full  of  the 
beauties  proper  tu  music  itself;  but,  having  these  in  the  fullest 
measure — being  like  a  symphony  by  Beethoven  or  Mozart,  aii 
mutic — words,  or  the  thoughts  expressed  by  words,  are  supeilluous. 
Nor  can  we  imagine  a  picture  too  replete  with  the  qualities 
proper  to  painting — form,  colour,  ligiit  and  shade,  and  expres- 
sion; but  having  these  in  the  utmost  perfection,  thought  itself 
becomes  n  hors  (Tceuvrc,  to  use  a  gastronomic  term,  for  wlilch 
there  is  no  appetite  left.  Look  at  the  picture  which  combines  all 
these  qualities  more  fully  than  any  other  we  know,  tlie  Sistine 
Madimiia,  and  the  subject  itself,  as  referable  to  thought,  will  be 
found  to  be  of  very  minor  importance.  The  Madonna  and  Child 
are  looking  abstractedly  out  of  the  picture  ;  a  glory  of  angels  is 
behind  ;  a  papal  saint  is  pointing,  it  may  be  to  the  spectator, 
on  the  one  side,  a  female  saint  is  looking  down  on  the  other,  and 
Iwo  little  angels  aregaiin;;  up  from  below — thoughts,  considered 
as  a  subject,  of  ^he  commonest  order,  especially  in  the  age  of 
Raphael,  and  which  in  a  bad  picture  wc  should  nut  look  at 
twice.  Nay,  so  strong  were  the  old  masters  iu  the  instinclire 
priodplea  of  art,  that  they  never  hesitated  even  to  do  violence 
to  thought,  and  to  conceive  a  subject  which,  viewed  in  that 
light,  is  utterly  unjustifiable  and  absurd.  The  scene  of  the 
Sistine  Madonna,  for  instance,  is  in  heaven,  or,  at  all  events,  in 
the  sky:  the  figures  rest  on  clouds,  and  a  fathomless  vi&la  of  the 
heavenly  host  is  behind  them.  -So  far  our  iinagiDatioiu  can  con- 
sent to  the  thought,  and  so  far  any  one  to  whom  we  may  descril» 
it  can  follow  :  but  when  we  add  that  between  the  Madonna  and 
the  heavenly  host  there  is  on  each  side  a  green  stuff  curtain 
looped  up  to  invisible  rods,  and  that  the  little  angels  below — the 
most  spiritually  abstracted  winged  children  that  art  has  ever 
produced — lean  on  a  common  wooden  shelf  in  the  foreground,  we 
at  once  perceive  the  incongruity,  and  are  forced  to  admit,  by 
demonstration  if  not  by  feeling,  that  the  painter's  language,  when 
perfect  in  itself,  is  not  only  exonerated  from  the  conveyance  of 
anything  consistent  in  the  shape  of  thought,  but  may  even  indulge 
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in  solecisms  by  way  of  subject  utterly  at  variance  with  »I1  tliose 
rules  of  proliabilily.  if  not  possibility,  wUicli  are  the  first  con- 
ditions of  the  thinking;  faculty.* 

Frequently  also    ibe    compniibilily  between   the  language    ot\ 
the  painter  and  the   lliouglit  conveyed  bv  the  subject  is  effected  [ 
by  the  spectator  not  perceiving,  or,  if  passively  perceiving,  not 
attending  to  the  thought  at  all.    This  is  the  case  in  Titian's  exqui- 
site picture  of  the  Three  Afjes  in  Lord  Ellesmere's  Gallery,  where 
the  thought  is  all  very  well  oa  an  excuse  for  painting  n  youth 
and  a  maiden  in  front,  and  lovely  naked  children  in  the  middle] 
distance,  in  (he  sweetest  tones  nature  coultl  teach  or  art  por- ' 
tray,    while  an    old  man  and  a    skull,   being  both  unattractive 
objects,  are  rightly  put  into  airy  background.     But  the  Ihuiight 
which   forms   the  subject  is  no   pari  of  the  pleasure  or  merit. 
Had  the  arrangement  been  accidental,  or  the  three  groups  the 
idealised  portiaits  of  three  generations  of  one  family,  we  sliould 
enjoy  the  picture  quite  as  intensely,   for  there  is  as  much  in  the 
painter's  language  alone  as  the  inind  can  enjoy  at  oncc-t 

Enough,  it  appears  to  us,  has  been  said  to  show  that  it  ii 
not  the  subject  of  a  picture  to  which  Mr.  Ruskin  alludes  bv  the 
term  'thought,'  and  in  comparison  with  which  the  language  ijl 
'nothing  by  itself ;'  for  this  sligljt  investigation  proves  that  the 
subjects  of  the  finest  pictures  existing  embody  the  simplest,  the 
lea&t  original,  or  even  the  least  consistent  thoughts,  and  (hat  it  is, 
on  the  contrary,  the  language  itself,  which,  far  from  being  an 
inferior  attribute,  can  alone  exalt  the  commonest,  or  recommend  j 
the  most  mistaken  subject  a  painter  may  choose. 


"  We  have  menlioned  the  Sitline  Miiilonna  iia  on  eidioplc  which  none  fpxcept  . 
&[r.  Buskin)  vud  t)ac«tion,  l>ul  lh<?  Lurg€r  Fmncia  iu  our  NaMonal  GutJc'iy  ttill  j 
prove  ihe  wiinc,  or  thy  grval  Si.  Jusliua,  by  PorUeuouu,  in  Ihe  Vieuua  Giillerjr,,] 
or  Ihe  pioture  called  Palinii  \'wfhio'»  Three  Dauglilcrs  id  the  Dretden  GnUerjJ 
or  hale  the  Titian  Hulj  Finiili<!«  one  bcM  remembert,  or  moct  of  itiui  clau 
conipmition  citled  a  Siuita  CiMii-triaiiime  by  an;  mosler — all  with  eiilijecte 
utterly  limple  to  be  considered  (lie  ofltpring  or  n^prcieiilatioo  or  Uiouglic,  and.  if 
-wilh  any  incident  at  all.  ur  tiii'  most  triTial  nr  ineongriious  calure. 

+  We  had  atKUiined  frtim  reading  Mr.  Letlie'ii  udmiinlile  '  HnndlKiok  Tor  yoong  j 
Pkinlen '  nnlU  nCc^r  the  eompletion  of  iliiti  article.     We  now  rejoice  to  find  oar 
uieauiug  thus  llirt lie r  illuBtroied  bv  Ibe  following  possSBe ; — '  Id  the  "  Ceplialiis  and 
Aurora"  of  Nicolo  I'outsin.iu  our  KatioanI  Gnllcij,  iliesolistilulion  of.Vpotlo  for 
the  rising  Eun.asbe  ha«  iiiaEnsed  ir,  is  iu  the  bigliesl  degree  poetic.    Bui  The  thought, 
aloDe  It  a  mere  iniiiatioonfitie  poel'',  which  DJighlbave  occurred  lothe  R^UBt  pro-] 
snie  mind.     U  U  entirely,  the  rcfofc,  to  ihe  tech  meal  ireauneut — to  iht-  colour  and  taj 
the  manner  io  vhieh  llie  formi  uf  ihe  ehariol  .lod  hareci  of  the  god  nicll  iulo  thai 
thapes  orcloud(~iu  fact,  to  the  chianieeuro — that  the  iueideut  as  connected  with  j 
tlie  picture  owe*  ill  poetry.'    Mr.  Lethe  adds  one  more  lo  the  uainlier  of  uccom-l 
pliiibed  mcD,  who,  Itke  air  Jmhoa  lleyuolds.  write  as  admimbly  »  tlivy  painL 
Thuugh  the  title  of  hit '  Hsndboi-h  '  mi^hl  K-.-id  to  the  inference  that  it  was  onlj  1 
adapted  for  artists,  ttwill  be  read  with  dcligbl  and  iuiuuction  tiy  eTery  pertoolrho  ' 
1ms  auy  eujojment  in  pictures. 

But 
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But  before  procfieding'  to  try  another  pictorial  definitifm  of 
thought,  we  mnst  examine  Mr.  Ruskin's  notion  of  this  said  lan- 
guage of  the  painti^r  a  little  closer.  We  therefore  take  tiie  reader 
back  to  the  concluding  pam^aph  of  that  same  quotation  lo  the 
■llo^cal  nature  of  which  we  have  already  referred,  and  where  he 
repu<liates  all  benefit  of  that  vagueness  under  which  he  might 
otherwise  have  found  shelter. 

'lie  wlio  lias  learned  what  is  commonly  considered  aa  the  whole  art 
of  painting— tlia I  ie,  ihe  art  of  rvpri'seiillng  anj'  naiurid  object  fiiiih- 
fully— lias  as  yet  only  learned  the  Innguage  by  which  liis  tliouglil;  are 
lo  be  expressed  lie  has  done  just  as  iniich  luwnrde  being  what  we 
ought  to  respect  as  a  great  pniriler.  as  a  tiinn  who  lia*  learned  to  express 
himself  gntiumalicolly  and  nielodiunsly  has  towards  being  a  gritit  jmel.' 

Whether  'what  is  commonly  considered  the  whole  art  of 
painting'  be  intended  for  a  sneer  at  those  time-honoured  works 
and  opinions  which  Mr,  Ku^kin  delights  to  assault,  we  must  leave 
undecided,  the  difficulty  of  knowing  when  he  is  in  jest  or  earnest 
being  one  of  the  minor  objections  to  bis  stjle  of  writing;  nor 
does  it  matter — the  rensoning  of  this  sentence  is,  under  any\iew, 
false  from  hegiruiing  to  end.  In  what,  we  would  ask,  does  the 
force  of  an  illustration  consist,  hut  in  the  analogy  upon  the 
point  at  issue  of  the  two  things  compared?  Here  all  analogy 
fails.  Are  we  obliged  to  remind  Mr.  Ruskin  of  the  essential 
difference  between  the  language  of  the  painter  and  that  of  the 
poet?  Il'urds,  or  the  language  of  the  great  wiiicr  called  a 
poet,  are  mere  arbitrary  signs  and  ciphers  difTcring  in  dif- 
ferent countries — having  no  meaning  good  or  evil  of  their  own, 
until  invested  with  one  or  the  other  by  the  thought  they  are 
summoned  lo  express  "—while  thinqs,  or  the  language  uf  the  gicat 
imitator  called  a  painter,  being  the  very  topy  and  mirror  of 
Nature  herself,  are  vocal  with  the  eloquence  of  her  voice,  and 
rich  with  the  varied  treasures  of  bcr  meaning— needing  no  further 
process  liy  which  to  reach  our  understandings — immediate  inter- 
preters of  that  incshaustible  creation  beyond  which  the  wildest 
flights  of  tlie  painter  cannot  soar,  and  without  which  his  simplest 
inventions  cannot  he  expressed — which,  though  they  have  neither 
specrh  nor  language  in  the  common  sense  of  the  terms,  ye'  send 
forth  a  sound,  and  that  a  jiiyuus  one,  throughout  alt  lands. 
Therefore  he  who  has  learned  what  is  commonly  considered  the 
whole  art  of  painting — that  is,  Iho  art  of  representing  any  natural 

*  At  this  Brlidf  ie  gains  liirongli  Vbf  prrfs,  -wv  Gnil  that  id  tblljKmigc  trc  haire 
•Jmosl  verlKinni  MiprTsseilthi'  wiilinn-nis  of  Mr.  Lwllc,  p.  17.1.  Tli*-  niincideiioe 
l>ein^  ciiUrL-ly  nciiilvBtal,  «c  An  ii»l  iiui:in|it  to  idler  itif  iilirnciliip} .  biu  srw  prvod 
lo  W  tuuud  ii^tviug,  ui  form  ai  ttW  m  iu  tutnluuor,  witti  Biich  au  auUioriij. 
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object  faithfully — that  is,  the  art  of  representiiig  form,  colour, 
Hglit  and  shadow  and  eipn-stion,  for  ihese  ore  the  great  and  sole 
constituents  of  emri/  natural  ohjecl — is  a  great  painter  ah'eady, 
for  Raphael  himself  ruuld  learn  no  more. 

To  altpnipt  therefore  to  separate  the  whole  art,  or  the  lang;uE^a 
— for  with  Mr.  Ruskin,  .-is  witli  ourselves,  they  are  ij-oonyraous 
— from  the  tliought  of  the  painter,  8eeni$  to  us  the  emptiest 
mistake  into  wbicli  the  teacher  or  even  learner  of  art  could  pos- 
sibly fall.  Art  is  not  n  trade  which  is  taught  in  two  distinct 
stages.  A  man  dues  not  first  Icam  to  paint,  and  then  to  think, 
at  a  tailor's  apprentice  lexrns  first  to  stitch  a  garment,  and  then  to 
shape  it.  Il  Iiis  language  and  his  thought  do  Dot  grow  hand  in 
hand  in  equal  sirentfih,  he  will  never  be  a  painter  at  all.  If  evoa 
there  be  any  preceilciice  in  the  matter,  it  is  far  more  frequently 
the  lliought  tlial  gets  before  the  utterance,  letting  '  I  cannot  wait 
upon  i  would.'  And  this  ia  alto  in  some  meaaure  a  liopelesa 
condition ;  for  in  truth  tlie  painter's  language  Mr.  Riiskin 
despises  is  not  so  much  to  be  considered  as  '  invaluable "  for 
bis  thoughts,  as  tji/liitpriital'/a  for  them.  For  as  the  lan'.:uiigo 
of  music  involves  the  idea  conveyed  by  it,  and  the  lolticr  iha 
comiHtser's  soimd  the  loftier  his  mcuning  ;  so  the  languace  of 
the  painter,  wielding  as  it  does  the  qualities  of  colour,  form,  light 
and  shade,  and  expression,  innlail^i  the  idea  that  these  qualities 
express  :  for  there  is  not  one  of  these  four  chief  pittorial  elements 
which  does  not  teem  with  thought,  meaning,  feeling,  emotion— 
all  ttint  it  is  possible  for  the  language  of  painting  to  eontaiji,  and 
impossible  ti>  detncb  from  itself; — so  that  il  is  false  to  i>ay  that 
thoti^ht  ran  be  all,  anil  l.inguage  nothing,  since  the  painter  who 
spettks  the  finest  lan|;uage  must  in  that  utter  the  finest  ideas,  and 
what  Nature  has  joined  Iiigether  let  no  sophistry  sunder  I 

What,  vre  wonlcl  nsk,  distinguishes  the  ideas  of  a  great  jiainter 
from  those  of  his  feebler  follower  ?  those  of  Raphael  from  Ihoseof 
his  siiiohirs  ?  those  of  Leonardo  dn  Vinci  from  those  of  Luini  ?  or 
those  of  Rembrandt  fi-om  those  of  his  imitator  Eekhout  ?  What, 
when  the  subjects  are  identical  and  endeavoured  to  be  expressed  by 
the  samt'  qualities  in  art,  brings  the  gruce  of  the  one  down  to  the 
mere  grociffulncss  of  the  other,  changes  the  grander  of  the  one 
into  the  sweetness  of  the  other,  or  transforms  the  mvstorious 
chiantscuro  of  the  one  into  the  notli  ing-snggesting  shadow  of  l.h« 
other?  What  but  tlie  difference  in  their  language?  What  indeed 
makes  the  dislinclinn  between  tbc  original  and  the  copy,  su  that 
the  idea  you  delight  in  in  the  first,  vou  timi  nil  enleebird  oC 
utterly  gone  in  the  lost — hot  the  differem  e  in  the  language  ? 

^everthelecs,  ihongb  it  is  unr  entire  eonriction  that  any  attempt 
to  distinguish  the  painter's   Inngnagc  from  his  thoughts  would, 
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even  in  the  Uantis  of  a  judicious  critic,  be  an  unprofitable  procced- 
in^:,  and  is,  in  Mr.  Ruskin's,  a  miscbievuus  one — we  will  try-  titin 
by  another  test,  and  assume  that  erpression,  in  the  highest  phj- 
sioguomical  and  intellectual  sense  of  the  word, — that  which  we 
consider  as  the  highest  element  of  the  painter's  language, — is  in 
renlitv  separate  from  and  superior  to  it  But  here  we  are  al  once 
met  bv  a  passage  which  leads  lis  to  suspect  that  this  test  will  prove 
no  more  successful  than  the  last.  For,  speaking  of  'painting  or 
literature  ' — a  false  parallel  in  itself — he  says,  nol  only  that '  the 
higliest  thoughts  are  those  which  are  leasl  dependent  on  language,' 
but  that  '  the  dignity  of  any  composition  and  praise  to  which  it  it 
cntiilcd  are  in  exact  proportion  to  its  independency  of  [a  paitiler*s 
or  poet's]  language  or  expression.'  This  sounds  very  much  as  if 
that  state  of  inarticulation  which  a  sheet  of  white  papcrbest  lypides 
were  the  slate  most  to  be  coveted  in  art  orlilcralure.  It  is,  liow- 
ever,  possible  that  Mr.  Kuskin  docs  not  here  mean  that  same  ele- 
ment of  expression  to  which  we  refer  ;  though  what  he  doe^  mean 
It  would  puzzle  US  to  define.  To  test  the  word  at  all  we  must  test 
it  in  its  most  indubitable  and  elevated  sense — that  expressiun, 
namely,  which  is  found  in  tlie  highest  painter's  highest  pruduc- 
tions,  and  on  tbc  elevntion,  purity,  or  sweetness  of  which  all  the 
world  of  taste,  past  and  present,  is  so  agreed,  that  juvenile  enthu- 
siasts might  be  well  excused  for  a  few  romantic  speculations  as  to 
its  being  the  work  of  some  agency  independent  of  the  painter's  nrl. 
But  here  there  is  no  further  doubt  at  all ;  for,  far  from  having  hit 
upon  the  author's  real  meaning  by  that  element  of  expression  best 
illustrated  bv  Raphael— for  instance  in  the  Madonna  della  Seg- 
giola — that  picture,  and  other  works,  as  ive  shall  hereafter  show 
more  fully,  are  especially  the  objects  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  most  scorn- 
ful contempt.  So  that  it  is  evident  that,  instead  of  aeknnnledging 
our  cimcession  of  expression  from  the  domain  of  art  tu  that  of 
thought,  it  would  rather  be  resented  as  a  concession  which  he 
altogether  rejects, 

A  further  test  will  make  this  doubly  sure;  for,  of  M  tbc 
elements  of  the  painter's  language,  expression  must  be  allowed 
to  be  that  in  which  the  idea  conveyed  to  the  spectator  is  mcut 
intimately  involved  ;  since  it  is  chiefly  by  the  expression  of  the 
faces  that  the  leading  intention  of  the  subject  can  be  told. 
Far,  however,  from  apprehending  the  real  value  or  condition  of 
the  idea  a  great  painter,  by  means  of  expression,  can  convey, 
Mr.  Ruskin  not  only  despises  the  purest  ideas  that  expression 
has  ever  conveyed,  but  proceeds,  a  few  pages  further  on,  to 
insist  on  the  number  of  the  ideas  or  thoughts  in  the  same  pic- 
ture as  a  proof  of  its  merit.  'The  picture  which  bos  the 
nobler  and  more  numerous  ideas,  however  awkwardly  expressed, 
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if  a  greater  and  better  picture  than  thai  which  has  the  1ps« 
noble  and  the  less  numerous  ideas,  however  beaulifully  ex- 
pressed.' (vol.  i.  p.  10.)  Now,  however  round  thispossage  may 
read,  and  moral  it  may  sound,  it  is  but  the  more  in§;cniously 
erroneous  both  in  statement  and  conclusion.  We  deny  altogether 
the  compatibility  of  '  the  nobler  and  more  numerous  ideas'  in 
one  picture.  The  higher  we  go  in  art,  the  more  assuredly  do  we 
find  that  the  nobler  the  idea — whether  of  devotion,  as  in  the 
masters  before  Raphael,  of  supernatural  grandeur,  as  in  tbeSistine 
Madonna,  of  beauty,  or  grace,  or  sweetness,  as  in  other  plclures 
by  this  most  complete  of  masters — the  more  single  and  alone 
it  stands.  It  is  in  truth  this  unity  and  prevalence  of  one 
idea  that  gives  the  old  masters  surb  a  bold  upon  the  mind. 
One  idea  at  a  time  was  all  they  in  their  wisdom,  practical  and 
theoretical,  sought  to  embody.  We  look  on  the  .Sisiine  Madonna 
again  as  the  triumphant  exemplification  of  this.  In  the  all-en- 
grossing aim  at  the  expression  of  supernatural  grandeur,  Raphael 
has  even  foregone  the  temptation,  if  such  occurred  to  him,  of  intro- 
ducing any  of  those  sweet  incidents  of  nature  in  tlie  representa- 
tion of  which  he  was  equally  unrivalled.  The  Mother  and  the 
Child  have  forgotten  iheir  human  relation  in  the  Divinity  that 
transfigures  them.  This  is  whv  the  picture  stands  still  higher 
OS  a  work  of  art  than  the  Ma<lonna  della  Seggiola,  where  the 
exquisitely  natural  action  of  the  Child's  feet,  and  its  hands  buried 
in  the  mother's  bosom,  by  so  much  lessen,  because  they  by  so 
much  sweeten,  the  idea  of  supernatural  grandeur. 

And  if  this  was  the  case  with  Raphael,  it  is  still  more  cha- 
racleristic  of  Michael  Angelo,  wiio,  scorning  all  minor  things, 
tiirows  the  whole  weight  of  his  gigantic  power  into  the  shaping 
and  strengthening  of  one  idea.  Hence  that  very  autocratic 
grandeur  peculiar  to  him,  and  hence  too  that  baldness  of  all 
accessory  incident,  or  dramatic  variety  equally  observable  in  his 
works. 

But  here  we  come  upon  another  glimpse  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  mean- 
ing. For  though  the  actions  or  incidents  of  nature  we  have  just 
alluded  to  in  the  Madonna  della  Scggiola  are  loo  commonly 
observable  in  any  young  infant  to  lie  dignified  in  the  painter's 
adoption  of  them  by  the  term  '  thought,'  and  though  Mr.  Ruskin's 
ostentatious  contempt  fur  the  whole  Dutch  school  further  proves 
that  the  mere  common  and  homely  incidents  of  life  are  the  last 
things  he  would  think  of  so  dignifying;  vet  there  is  no  doubt 
tliftt  there  are  incidents — what  we  should  rather  tail  'allusion,' 
or  'double-meaning' — which  are  the  result  of  thought,  and  are 
Iso  separate  from  the  painter's  language.     For  this  we  refer  to 
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Mr.  Ruakin*s  description  of  a  jiicture  by  Sir  Edwin  Lao'lteor, 
where  he  starts  n-itb  thnt  fallariiius  identificatiop  of  poctrT  and 
painliao:  wliich  has  been  raised  and  refuted — niid,  being  wrong, 
oftcner  raised  than  refuted — over  and  orer  B^in  before  Mr. 
Ruskin's  time : — 

'  Take,  for  instance,  one  of  Ihe  most  perfect  poems  or  piclaren  (I  use 
the  ivords  as  sviionjmous)  wliich  modem  times  lias  seen — "The  Old 
Slieplierd's  Chief  Mourner." — Here  the  exquisite  execution  of  the  gkMay 
Rud  crisp  hair  of  the  do^,  the  lirig^hl,  HJiar))  touching^  of  the  green  lioiigh 
beside  it,  the  clear  jieinlingof  then'oudof  ihecolfinaiidof  the  folds  of  the 
blanket,  ore  language— 1  an ^ua;^e  clear  and  enprvtsive  iu  the  higiiMt 
d^ree.  But  the  close  pressure  of  the  dng's  breast  against  Ihe  w<iod,  the 
convulsive  clinging  of  tlie  paw  iviiich  hax  dragged  ibe  blanket  off  tlie 
tressel,  the  total  powerlessne^of  ihehead  laid  close  and  motionless  upon 
its  folds,  die  fixed  and  tearful  fail  of  the  eye  in  its  utter  hopcltasDeas,  the 
rigidity  of  repose  that  marks  that  there  has  been  no  uiolion  or  change  iu 
Ihe  trance  of  agony  since  the  la#t  bloiv  was  struck  on  the  coffin-liil,  the 
quietness  ant!  gloom  of  the  chamber,  the  spectacles  marking  the  place 
where  the  Bible  was  last  cIose<l,  indicating  how  lonely  had  been  the 
life,  bow  unwalciied  the  departure  of  him  who  is  now  laid  soliiary  in 
his  sleep,— iheso  are  all  thoughfs  by  which  the  picture  is  separaletl  bi 
once  from  hundreds  of  equal  merit  as  far  as  mere  jnintiug  goa^  bj 
which  it  ranks  as  a  work  of  high  an,  and  stamps  tlie  author,  not  is  lbs 
neat  imitator  of  the  texture  of  a  skin  or  the  fold  of  a  drapery,  but  u 
the  man  of  mind.' 

We  are  templed  lo  claim  the  r[uielness  and  glonm  of  tW 
chamber  and  the  whole  expression  of  the  dog  ns  lirnulifnl 
thoughts  inherent  in  such  a  painter's  language.  Also  to  ask  Mr. 
Rtiskin  what  idea  he  rcallv  allachea  lo  expression  when  be 
declares  the  painting  of  the  dog's  hair,  of  the  wood  of  llie  cofbii, 
and  of  the  folds  of  the  blanket  to  be  '  Inngn^^ge — langusijie  flenr 
and  expressive  in  the  highest  degree;'  for  wb.it,  after  nil,  does 
such  painting  express,  but  hair,  wood,  and  wooly  But  wr  lesTe 
this  to  speak  for  itself,  and  rather  draw  the  render's  atti^nlion  lo 
the  fact  that,  in  the  vividness  with  which  Mr.  Ruskin'a  own  Ina- 
guage  hna  brought  such  few  inciilents  as  this  picture  nuitains, 
distinct  from  the  painter's  language,  before  our  eyes,  lies  the  ttrouf 
that  Sir  Kdwin's  language  would  have  been  ill  employed  if  ulone 
on  that  which  there  are  better  and  shorter  means  of  rendering. 
And  it  is  precisely  liere  that  we  have  the  whole  key  at  Isttt 
to  Mr.  Ruskin's  meaning  of  the  word  'thought'  as  sepamble 
from  the  art  of  painting.  Fof  it  is  not  the  incident  that  KaphaeJ 
or  the  I>utch  masters  introduce — given  in  its  refinement  by  tli« 
one,  in  its  vulgarity  by  the  other,  and  in  its  simplicity  by  both— 
it  is  not  even  the  touching  allusion  which  Raphael  intriKlucrd  in 
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tlie  folded  hands  of  the  sleeping  saint  ia  his  Deliverance  of  St 
Peter,  ur  the  erudite  allusion  in  the  actions  of  Plato  and  Aristotle 
in  bia  School  of  Athens,  and  of  which  he  forbore  all  use  in  the 
Disputa  and  the  Parnassus — it  is  not  even  such  iocideots  or 
allusions  which  a  painter  may  discreetly  use  for  the  enrichment 
of  a  picture  to  which  Mr.  Kuskin  does  honour ;  but  it  is  the 
incident  thnt  will  boar  description,  eiLpatiation,  and  speculation 
— the  incident  that  will  furnish  a  text  for  those  arbilrary  inter- 
pretations and  egotistical  rliapsodies  so  foreign  to  the  real  sim- 
plicity of  ail,  which  lill  Mr.  Huskin's  books — the  incident  for 
which  there  is  least  space  in  the  highest  productions,  simply 
because  it  does  represent  that  thought  which  is  independent  of 
the  painter's  language,  and  ot  which,  therefore,  the  greater  the 
number  in  one  picture  the  more  the  author's  purpose  and  praise 
is  secured. 

There  is  but  one  form  in  which  the  old  masters,  who  were 
compelled  occasionally  to  address  tliemseli'es  to  superstition  at 
the  expense  of  true  taste,  mode  the  mistake  of  attempting  to 
combine  a  number  of  thoughts,  incidents,  allusions- — call  them 
what  we  may — in  one  picture.  This  was  the  case  in  their  repre- 
sentations of  the  Last  Judgment,  such  as  that  by  Fra  Angelico  ' 
in  Lord  VVard's  gallery,  where  the  side  of  the  Condemned  far 
outweighs  in  number  ol  thoughts,  and  those  not  his  own,  that  of  ' 
the  Blessed,  and  we  need  not  say  at  what  expense  of  nobility 
and  every  other  desirable  attribute  of  art.  Indeed,  the  more  tlie 
subject  ia  considered,  the  more  we  are  persuaded  it  will  appear 
that  numerous  thoughts  in  one  picture  are  only  to  be  found 
in  the  lineer  walks  of  art,  and  that  the  further  we  descend  the 
scale  the  greater  the  quantity  of  that  element,  in  Mr,  Ruskin's  ' 
sense.  Our  Hogarth  may  be  cited  as  a  unicjue  example  of  the 
successful  application  of  painting  to  tjuaiitity  of  subject  and  number 
of  allusions,  and  those  of  a  high  moral  order.  Nor  ore  wc  in  the 
least  disposed  to  agree  with  the  German  lecturer  who  said  of 
him  that  lie  '  badly  jiaiuted  capital  satires  ;'  but,  on  the  contrary, 
art  astonished  at  the  beauties  of  the  painter  that  have  lioen  over- 
looked in  the  fame  of  the  moralist.  At  the  same  time  il  must 
be  admitted  that  Jlogarlh  stands  at  bc-st  but  at  the  head — how- 
ever for  in  advance  ot — that  class  ot  art  in  which  mnltiplicity  of 
thought,  or  what  we  may  deJine  as  iUuitmtion,  is  the  painter's 
principal  object  \or  is  there  any  halting  in  the  downward 
course,  or  avoiding  of  that  extreme  but  actual  result  to  which  thb 
principle  tends;  for  if  number  of  thoughts  be  admitted  as  the  ouC  , 
great  pieril  in  a  work  of  art  (and  number  and  nobility  we  perceive  , 
cannot  go  together),  there  is  no  denying  that  the  caricature,  with 
its  point,  allusion,  wit,  meaning,  and  double  meaning  ia  every  lin^ 
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is,  by  Mr.  Ruskin'a  reasoning',  proved  to  be  oa  much  the  highest 
in  the  scale  of  excellence  as  Miclincl  Angclo  is  the  lowest. 

But  now  we  are  reminileil  of  another  principle  which  Mr, 
Ruakia  ignores  altogether,  and  to  which  anv  painter  who  maj  be 
misled  to  follow  out  his  doctrines  must  incvilablv  do  Wolencc. 
For  if  the  real  test  of  sli/le,  according  to  the  philosophical  mean- 
ing of  the  word,  be  defined  as  that  form  of  art  which  suggests  no 
want,  as,  for  instanre,  the  Sistine  Madonna,  it  mnv  be  equally 
defined  as  that  form  of  art  which  suggests  no  superfluity.  Thus 
we  return  to  the  fuodnmental  law  of  the  incapacity  of  the  mind 
to  enjoy  more  than  a  certain  amount  of  interest  at  once,  and,  as  a 
necessary  ronsequenoe,  to  the  fundamental  necessity  of  diminish- 
ing one  source  of  interest  in  proportion  as  another  is  ad<led ;  and 
applying  this  to  the  present  question,  we  arrive  irresistibly  at  the 
conclusion  that,  where  numerous  thoughts  are  presented  to  the 
spectator  at  all  in  one  picture,  the  paiiifer's  language,  far  from 
being  invaluable,  is  partially  superfluous.  The  thoughts  or  in- 
cidents of  Ho@;arth  are  almost,  if  not  quite  as  intelligible  to  us  in 
the  form  of  an  engraving,  while  for  more  elaborate  themes  and  still 
more  numerous  allusions  the  slightest  light  and  shade,  or  the  mere 
outline,  as  in  Cruikshank  or  Ketsch,  is  all-sufhcient.  And  here 
at  all  events  the  author  ratifies  the  conclusion  of  his  views  at  which 
we  have  arrived,  by  the  following  rather  paradoxicjil  passage: — 
'Speaking  with  strict  propriety,  therefore,  we  should  call  a  man 
a  greater  painter  only  as  he  excelled  in  precision  and  force  in 
the  language  of  lines-'  (vol,  i.  p.  8.) 

We  tnist  we  have  demonstrated  that,  as,  where  the  thought 
ur  idea  is  highest  and  singles!,  the  painter's  language  is  not 
'Invahinble'  but  indispensable,  so  where  the  thoughts  are  lower 
because  more  numerous,  .-ind  therefore  capable  of  expression  bv  a 
simpler  ftirm  of  art,  the  painter's  language  is  in  great  measure 
superfluous. 

But  to  turn  now  from  those  reasons  for  the  exclusion,  or  very 
limited  admission  of  thoughts  in  a  painting,  which  are  inherent 
in  the  art  of  painting,  to  such  as  may  be  said  to  be  rather  facts  of 
experience.  Is  that  to  he  considered  the  liiq-hest  attribute  and 
purpose  of  a  picture  which  has  the  greatest  numhcr  of  ignorant 
and  vulgar  admirers  ?  Yet,  as  regards  the  subject,  the  story,  the 
thought  in  a  picture,  such  does  experience  prove  to  be  the  case. 
Not  only  do  we  observe  this  in  the  crowds  that  gather  round  that 
stronghold  of  Mr.  Ruskln's  principle — viz.,  the  greater  the  num- 
ber of  thoughts,  however  awkwardly  expressed,  the  greater  llic 
merit  — the  caricnture-shop,  but  every  exhibition  shows  that 
the  story  is  all  the  uneducated  rare  for.  Follow  a  iaifuaii  de 
place  marshalling  a  party  through  a  foreign  galler)-,  and  his  whole 
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jargon  is  of  what  is  represented.  It  is  dull  work  for  him  and  liis 
listeners  when  he  has  only  lo  tell  that  tbat  is  St  Peter,  that  St. 
Lawrence,  and  tlint  figure  behind  Sl  Roch ;  biil  the  paity 
bri^bteas  up  if  he  ran  explain  that  the  figure  of  St.  Cl>ira  is  a 
portmit  of  the  painter's  wife,  and  is  quite  happy  when  there  is. 
sciine  such  knotty  allctfury  lu  untie  as  that  in  iKe  Cinritfalo  in  our 
National  Gallery,  where  St.  Auffuatine  is  endeavouring  lo  cnin-' 
prehend  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity,  and  a  child  showing  hini  that 
it  would  be  just  as  easy  to  emptv  the  ocean  with  a  spoon.  Nay, 
even  the  most  triviftl  story,  not  in  the  picture  but  about  it,  is 
eagerly  listened  to,  and  the  anecdote  that  such  a  prince  ofiered 
to  cover  the  canvas  with  najwleons,  remembered  with  far  more 
interest  than  the  picture  itself.  Not  that  there  is  anything 
blameahio  or  surprising  in  this.  A  painter's  aim  is  not,  like  a 
cook's,  obvious  to  the  commonest  understanding.  We  may  like 
a  dish  to  have  a  pleasant  appearance,  but  everybody  knows  that 
is  not  its  real  purpose.  As  soon,  however,  might  we  judge  of  a 
dish  by  our  eyes  and  nnt  by  our  palates  as  exclusively  exalt  the 
thought  of  a  picture  and  cry  down  its  language.  Were  the  sub- 
ject, or  the  rendering  of  the  subject,  the  iiighest  merit  in  a  work 
of  art,  connoisseurship  would  be  attained  without  much  study, 
and  far  fewer  mistakes  made  in  the  formation  of  collections.  Far, 
however,  from  this  being  the  case,  it  was  the  saving  of  the  mo 
cultivated  and  felicitous  private  collector  that  England  has  yet 
known — the  late  Samuel  Rogers — that  if  a  picture  bore  an  elo- 
quent description  he  did  not  want  to  see  it.  Though,  therefore, 
it  wouhl  be  great  folly,  as  well  as  ignorance,  to  be  indifferent  to 
the  thought  or  allusion  of  a  great  painter — for  anv  fact,  charac- 
teristic, or  even  tradition  aljout  a  fine  picture  is  interesting,  how- 
ever collaterally  so — yet  it  is  far  greater  folly  and  ignorance  to 
pronounce  the  one  to  be  all  and  the  other  nothing ;  and  on  this 
road  no  one  will  ever  rise  above  the  herd  in  the  understanding 
or  enjoyment  of  art. 

We  are  not,  however,  intending  cither  to  excuse  or  to  insult 
Mr.  Ruskin  by  comparing  him  with  this  common  herd  whom  he 
misleads.  In  the  error  that  has  led  him  to  lay  down  the  prin- 
ciples we  have  endeavoured  to  confute,  he  is  rather  to  be  regardetl 
as  the  type  of  a  class  of  minds,  frequent  now  and  common 
always — men  who,  leading  lives  in  the  study  of  some  particular 
pursuit  or  hobby,  are  ignorant  of  the  legitimate  sources  of  interest 
in  a  picture,  and  seek  only  for  those  which  we  may  define  by  the 
vague  and  often-used  term  of  '  the  pleasures  of  association.'  But 
it  is  the  pleasures  in  which  art  differs  from  other  forms  of  human 
intelligence,  and  not  lliose  in  which  she  accidentally  agrees  with 
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them,  that  wc  must  seek  ;  therefore  rul  fur  tlmught,  nor  erutii- 
tion,  nor  Iiistorj,  nor  antiquarian  lore,  nor  nnvtlilng  which,  though 
a  picture  may  conlnin,  it  is  altogether  independent  of.  These,  it 
is  true,  have  their  interest  and  value  as  roniieilinir  a  work  of  art 
with  the  scholars liiji,  the  superstition,  or  the  fashiun  of  its  time, 
but  are  so  far  from  constituling  any  esst-ntinl  part  of  its  meriu, 
iLat  not  one  of  Iliese  concomilanls,  however  ingrcnioas  and 
abundant,  could  reuder  a  picture  endurable  if  it  happened  to  tip 
vile  as  a  work  of  arl.  But  though  Mr.  Kiiskin  may  be  classed 
with  tliese  minds  in  the  false  conrlusions  they  form,  he  has  no 
rijjhl  lo  the  real  eicuses  tliey  niav  plead.  They  are  occupied 
with  other  pursuits  distinct  from  the  norld  of  art:  he  professes 
lo  live  only  in  it,  and  (how  generously!)  only  for  it.  They  err 
from  iKUorance,  and  are,  generally  spenkinc,  ready  to  acknowledge 
it, — he  from  a  quality  which  is  apt  to  prove  a  harrier  even  lo  that 
lowest  stage  of  wisdom. 

We  have  dwelt  thus  at  lenifth  on  this  first  cTiapter  for  the 
obiious  reason  that  here  lies  that  organic  defect  which  renders 
the  whole  body  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  criticism  mnrhid  and  disnucd. 
He  who  pronounces  the  pBniier's  tliouglit  to  1>p  everything,  and 
his  language  nothing,  must  of  course  next  attempt  to  force  upon 
art  a  moral  and  not  a  pictorial  responsibilitv.  Wc  are  at  onre 
stopped  hy  this  in  the  preface  to  the  second  edition,  which  IS 
strictly  consequent  on  ibis  first  chapter.  Having  assumed  that 
the  stale  of  religion  was  better  in  Italy  during  the  imtnobilily  of 
Byzantine  art  than  in  the  time  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Bcti- 
venulo  Cellini — a  question  the  hislorian  may  answer — be  thus 
proceeds : — 

'  It  apiiears  to  me  that  a  rude  symbol  is  oftetier  more  efficieut  than 
a  refined  oue  in  touching  the  heart,  and  that,  as  pictures  rise  in  rank  as 
works  of  art,  ihev  uve  regarded  with  less  devotion  and  more  curiosity. 

■But,  liowevLT  this  may  be,  and  whatever  inllueuce  we  Biay  be 
difiprjseil  lo  admit  in  the  great  works  of  sacred  art,  no  doulitntii,  I 
tliink.  be  reasonably  cnterlnjueit  as  to. (lie  utter  inulihty  of  nil  that  has 
been  JiilheHij  accom('lishtd  hv  ihe  |iainlers  of  land.tcti|)e.  No  moml 
end  has  been  ouKivertd,  no  permanent  good  effected,  l)y  aijy  of  iheir 
works.  Tliey  may  have  aniuKed  llie  intellect,  or  exercised  llie  in- 
)>enuily,  but  they  never  have  spoken  lo  the  heart.  Landacape  arl 
Itas  never  taught  ua  one  defp  or  holy  lesson ;  it  lias  not  recorded  thai 
wtiicli  is  tieetingr,  Iior  penetrated  that  which  was  hidden,  nor  interpreted 
thill  wliicli  was  objure;  it  has  never  made  us  feel  the  wonder,  nor  the 
power,  nor  the  glory  of  (lie  universe  ;  it  has  not  jirompted  to  devotion, 
nor  tiiiiched  with  aive  ;  its  [tower  to  move  and  exult  the  heart  lias  bren 
fatally  abused,  and  perished  in  the  abusuig.  Tliut  which  ought  to  have 
been  a  witness  lo  ihe  omnipoteiiee  of  God  has  l)ccoQie  an  e^hibiiion  of 
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the  rlexleriiy  of  man,  atiU  timt  wliicli  shnulrl  have  lit^iol  uut  tiiuuglita 
Id  ll><;  llirone  of  the  Deity  |jue  ctii-uinbered  ihem  tritli  llie  tiiveiitioiis  of 
bU  cmklures. 

'  If  we  slBiid  for  a  little  time  befure  any  of  the  more  celebrated 
worts  of  landscape,  lisCening'  to  ibe  comments  of  the  passera  by,  we 
sljLkl)  hear  iiiiiuberless  expressioiis  relating  lo  tlie  skill  uf  tlie  nriist,  but 
very  few  relating  to  tlie  perfection  of  nature.  Uundted^  will  be 
volublt;  in  admiration,  for  one  ivhu  will  be  silent  in  tlelig'lit ;  multitudes 
uill  laud  the  compnsitioD.  and  depart  with  the  praise  of  Claude  on  their 
lips — not  one  will  feel  as  if  it  were  no  compoaiiion,  aJid  ilei»rt  with  the 
praise  of  God  Iti  his  heart, 

'  Th<<w  are  ttie  signs  of  u  debased,  mistaken,  and  fal*e  sciiool  of 
painting.  The  skill  of  the  artist,  and  the  perfection  of  his  art,  are 
never  pro\ed  luitil  both  are  forgolleu.  The  artist  has  dime  nothing 
till  he  has  concealed  himself — the  art  h  imperfect  which  is  visible  — 
the  feeli[igs  are  but  fet'bly  touched,  if  they  jiemiit  us  to  reason  un  tlie 
methods  uf  their  excitement.  In  the  reading  of  a  great  poem,  iu  the 
hearing  of  a  noble  oration,  it  is  the  subject  of  the  writer  anil  nut  his 
skill — hb  [lasKion,  not  his  power- — on  which  our  minds  are  fi»ed.  We 
see  as  lie  sees,  but  we  see  not  him.  We  licconie  part  of  him,  feel  with 
liim,  Jutlge,  behold  with  him ;  but  we  think  of  him  as  little  as  of  our- 
*elve».  Do  we  think  uf  ..^schylus  while  we  wail  on  the  silence  of 
Cassandra,  or  of  Shaks|ieare  while  we  listen  to  the  nailing  of  Lear? 
Not  sii.  The  piwer  of  the  niB5l«n  is  shown  by  thoir  self-annilulution. 
It  ia  conimopiurale  with  the  degree  in  which  they  theuiBcIvea  appear 
not  in  their  work.  Tlie  harp  of  the  minstrel  is  untruly  loudied,  if  his 
own  )jhiry  is  all  that  it  records.  Kvery  great  writer  may  be  ut  once 
known  by  his  guiding  tlie  mind  far  from  himneif,  to  the  beuuly  wliich 
\i  not  of  his  creation,  and  the  knowledge  which  is  pait  his  finding  out. 

'  Ami  must  it  ever  be  olhurwise  with  jiainling  ?  for  otherwise  it  has 
ever  been.  Her  subjects  have  been  reg-.irded  an  mere  ihcine*  on  wliich 
the  nrli.'il's  power  is  to  be  di^iplayed  ;  and  that  [>ower,  be  it  of  imitation, 
composition,  idealization,  or  of  whatever  other  kind,  is  the  chief  object 
of  the  spectator's  obseriWion.  It  is  man  and  his  fencies,  man  and  his 
trickeries,  man  and  his  inventions — poor.  IJaltry,  weak,  self-sighted 
man — which  tlie  connoi^w.'ur  for  eter  seeks  ami  norships.  Amung 
]>otshen1$  and  dmigliiils,  among  drunken  bimr^  and  withered  beldnnm, 
through  every  scene  uf  ileliuuchery  and  degradation,  we  fullaw  the 
erring  artist,  not  to  n'ceive  one  wholesome  lesson,  not  to  be  tmiclied 
with  pity,  nor  muved  with  inilienatiun,  but  to  watch  the  dexterity  of 
ihe  pencil,  aud  gloat  over  the  gliiteriug  of  tlie  hue. 

*  1  speak  not  only  of  the  works  ul  the  Flemish  ecbo<)l— 1  wage  nii 
Vijir  with  their  admirer* ;  they  may  be  lefl  iu  peace  lo  count  the  S'piculte 
of  haystacks  and  the  hairs  of  donkeys :  it  is  also  of  works  of  reol  mind 
ihot  1  speak — works  in  which  there  are  evidences  of  gejiiiis  and 
wnrkinga  of  power — works  which  hove  been  held  up  as  containing  all 
the  beuittifnl  that  art  can  reach  or  man  concinve.  And  I  a«<ert  with 
sorrow  that  all  liitlierto  done  iu  landscape,  by  those  cummonly  cou- 
ceivud  its  masters,  has  never  prompted  one  holy  thought  in  the  minds 
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of  nalioDs.  It  has  begun  and  ended  in  exliibitiiig'  the  dexlerilies  uf 
individuals,  and  conventionalities  of  system.  Filling  tiiu  world  wiiii 
the  honour  of  Claude  and  Salvalor,  it  lias  never  once  tended  tu  the 
honour  of  God.' 

Were  Mr.  Ruskin  nmcnable  to  those  rules  of  consistenrv 
which  with  other  writers  forbid  ihc  penning  of  many  a  inag- 
nifirent  paragraph,  we  should  have  heen  spared  this  rhap- 
sody of  plausible  sophistry  and  careful  alliteration.  He  wuutd 
have  halted,  as  we  do,  at  hia  first  sentence,  and,  adniitting 
that  'as  pictures  rise  in  rank  as  works  of  art  they  are  re- 
gardetl  with  less  devotion  and  more  curiosity,'  he  would  either 
have  ahnink  from  an  argument  which  involves  tlie  necessity  of 
keeping  art  undeveloped  and  barbarous,  as  the  Greek  Church 
to  this  day  does;  or,  knowing  that  it  is  only  in  the  develop- 
ment of  any  art  that  we  can  perceive  its  real  aim,  he  would 
have  looked  a  little  closer  at  that  '  curiosity ,'  or,  in  other  words, 
at  that  other  source  of  interest,  separate  from  religion,  which, 
by  his  own  admission,  increases  in  strength  in  proportion  as 
pictures  increase  in  merit. 

But  this  is  begginff  the  whole  question  ;  for  to  have  Interposed 
such  considcraltons  between  Mr.  Kuskin  and  his  arguments  would 
have  been  to  interdict  them  altogether.  We  take  them,  therefore, 
as  they  are,  and  boldly  meet  the  accusation  of  the  religious  and 
moral  shortcomings  of  landscape  art,  or  any  art,  by  the  utter  denial 
and  denunciation  not  of  those  shortcomings,  which  we  gladly  con- 
fess, hut  of  those  doctrines  which  so  mischievously  misrepresent 
the  real  mission  of  art.  Whether  sacred  or  historical,  land- 
scape or  domestic,  art  wag  not  given  to  man  either  to  teach 
him  religion  or  morality  ;  and  wherever  he  is  found  profess- 
ing to  Icam  one  or  the  olhcr  from  lier  something  Worse  than 
that  spiritual  indilTerencc  which  Mr.  Ruskin  laments^naraelr, 
false  and  morbid  fervours — and  something  worse  than  that 
human  interest  he  despises — namely,  cold  and  sellish  abstrac- 
tions— will  be  found.  As  the  minister  of  those  ineffable  pleasures 
which  aland  in  sweet  reconciliation  midway  between  the  senses 
and  the  soul  ;  as  the  stirrer  of  those  humanising  emotions  which 
harmonise  equally  with  man's  highest  spiritual  aspirations  and 
his  commonest  daily  impressions — which  have  none  of  thedansers 
of  selfish  sensibility  or  tbe  penalties  of  false  excitement ; — as  all 
this,  and  infinitely  more,  art  is  indeed  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  gift 
of  inappreciable  price  to  a  race  who  need  those  pure  pleasures 
which  recall  their  forteitod  innocence,  quite  as  much  as  those 
moral  lessons  which  point  to  its  loss;  but  beyond  this  she  bi>p- 
pily  gives  and  teaches  nothing.  For  if  outward  Nature  herself, 
with  all  her  blessed  Iniluences,  never  really,  except  in  an  infulcl 
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novel,  taught  a  man  to  fear  God,  luve  his  neighbour,  and  correct 
himself;  if  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  men  never  renlly 
listened  to  the  voice  of  the  creation  as  the  means  of  moral  nnd 
reli|rioii3  leaching — for  if  they  had,  St,  Paul  would  not  have  been 
sent  to  the  Gentiles — neither  will  they  to  the  best  painter's  best 
echo  of  it.  'For  art  is  the  shadow  of  His  wisdom,  and  hut 
copieth  His  resources.'  He,  therefore,  who  would  wresl  art 
from  her  real  field  and  purjtoses — he  who  with  brill iantly-strung 
words  and  active  sophistry  of  thonght  would  misrepresent  the 
real  scheme  of  Providence,  putting  one  thing  for  another,  would, 
if  we  can  imagine  followers  numerous  enough  to  constitute  hiin  a 
leader,  bring  about  just  that  false  state  of  society  and  just  that 
idolatry  of  shadows  fur  which  he  now  professes  to  pity  us. 
For  be  who  advocates  false  motives,  and  assigns  false  sources  for 
the  teaching  of  religion  and  morality,  does  in  fact  weaken  and 
obscure,  though  he  may  not  openly  deny,  the  faith  in  those 
only  motives  and  sources  which  have  been  revealed  to  us. 

What  too,  we  have  a  right  to  ask,  have  been  the  results  of  all 
the  supposed  religious  and  moral  teaching  of  art  upon  the  niiter 
Iiimseir?  Let  the  nature  of  the  creed  be  tested  by  its  influence 
on  the  believer.  Independent  of  all  the  attacks  upon  painters, 
living  or  dead,  which  we  shall  presently  investigate,  and  which 
may  be  considered  (he  substance  of  his  works,  the  mere  inci- 
dental and  accessory  portions  teem  with  a  malice,  bitterness,  and 
unchariiableness,  which  is  as  uncalled  for  as  it  is  unjustifiable. 
Air.  Riiskin  may  talk  of  love  for  trees,  stones,  and  clouds,  and 
profess  an  impious  horror  for  those  who  do  not  represent  ihcm 
according  to  bis  ideas  of  truth,  but  where,  throushout  his  writ- 
ings, do  we  find  one  spark  of  that  love  for  man,  wvman,  or  child 
which  is  foremost  among  all  the  precepts  and  the  fruits  of  religion 
and  morality?  How  comes  it  that  the  man  who  lives  under  the 
influence  of  htm  whom  he  pronounces  'the  greatest  landscape- 
painter  the  world  has  yet  seen  ;'  and  further,  as  he  owns,  'more 
among  mountains  than  among  men,'  and  therefore  under  nature's 
immediate  teaching — how  comes  ho  to  have  formed  such  low 
«iid  contemptuous  notions  of  his  fellow-creatnres  as  appear 
directly  and  indirectly  in  every  chapter  he  has  written  ?  Con- 
sidering the  little  company  be  professes  to  keep,  how  comes 
It  to  be  only  of  that  kind  as  to  wring  from  him  the  declaration 
that  '  There  never  _\  et  was  a  generation  of  men  (savage  or  civil- 
ised), who,  taken  as  a  body,  so  woefully  fulfilled  the  words, 
^'having  no  hope  and  living  without  God  in  the  world,"  as  the 
present  civilized  European  race  ;' that  'aKcd  Indian  or  Olaheitan 
savage   has    more  sense  of  a   Divine  existence  round  him,    or 
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government  nver  lum,  than  the  pluralilv  of  refined   I^niloners 
and  Pari&ians'?  (vol.  iii.  p.  258.) 

Ag.tin,  that  '  1  truly  believe  that  there  never  yet  was  idolatry' 
uf  stuck  or  stune  so  utterly  untiuly  as  this  our  idolatry  of  sbaduvrs; 
nor  can  he  think  that  'of  tliose  who  burnt  incense  under  txiks,  aad 
poplnrs,  and  elms,  it  could  in  uny  wise  be  more  justly  or  sternly 
deilai'ed,  'The  wind  hath  bouiid  them  up  in  tier  ivin|;s,  and 
tbcv  shall  be  ashamed  because  cjf  tiieir  sacrifices,'    (liL  72.) 

How  does  it  happen  that  this  man  never  descends  fruip 
lii&  mountains — '  tlic  pure  and  holy  hills'  as  be  calls  tLoiii — 
without  stumbling  on  that  particular  kind  '  of  young  Indy  whu, 
rising  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  jaded  by  her  Inst  night's  ball, 
and  utterly  incapable  of  aii\  wholesome  religious  exercisf,  cnji 
still  gaze  inio  the  dark  eyes  of  the  Madonna  di  S.  Sislo,  ot 
dream  over  the  whiteness  of  a  crucifix,  and  who  returns  to  tbr 
course  of  her  daily  life  in  the  full  persuasion  that  her  nioniin^i's 
feverishness  has  atoned  lor  her  evening's  folly  '  ?  (iii.  5i.)  (Jt 
upon  that  type  of  'the  fasliiouable  lady  who  will  write  five  or 
six  pages  in  her  diary  respecting  the  effect  of  such  and  sucb  tui 
ideal  upun  her  mind?'  Or  on  that  of  '  the  shallow  fine  lady  m 
fine  gentleman  to  whom  the  beauty  of  the  Apollo  Belvedere  or 
the  Venus  de  Medicis  is  perfectly  palpable'  (which  we  doubt), 
though  thev  would  have  perceived  nunc  in  tbc  face  of  an  old 
weather-lieutcn  St.  Peler,  or  '  Gvandniot'ier  Lois'  (iii.  G9)?  Or, 
worse  still,  upun  thai  rather  exceptional  example  of  '  the  inttdem 
English  ladv,  who,  if  she  does  not  beat  her  servant  or  her  rival 
about  the  cars,  it  is  oftener  because  she  is  too  weak  or  ton  proud 
than  because  she  is  uf  purer  mind  than  Homer's  Juno?  Slip  will 
not  strike  them,  but  she  will  overwork  the  one  and  slander  the 
other  without  pi'y.'  (iii.  179.) 

Are  these  the 'holy  thoughts'  which  a  right  feeling  for  art 
is  to  prompt?  Is  this  the  language  of  a  man  whose  heart  aiul 
mind  have  been  refined  even  by  the  commonest  and  most  legi- 
timate influences  of  art?  If  so  the  world  must  be  weaker  and 
wickeder  even  than  Mr.  Ruskin  believes  il,  not  t>i  feel  it  * 
matter  of  duty  as  well  as  self-interest  to  repudiate  doctrines 
wliich  bear  &ucb  unpalatable  fruits  in  the  pio'sun  of  ibcir  especi*] 
apostle ! 

Mr,  Ruskin  professes  to  have  wrilten  his  first  two  volum^^s  for 
the  express  purpose  of  defending  Turner,  which,  considering  llmt 
this  great  painter  received  while  living  the  unfeigned  nml  un- 
stinted admiration  of  every  British  artist  worthy  the  name,  and  a 
larger  share  uf  that  of  the  cultivated  public  tluui  usually  falls  to 
tlie    lot  nf   artistic  genius — ^considering,  loo,  that  this  was  an 
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admiration  ao  far  from  barren  tliat  lie  livej  to  afford  to  be  fasti- 
dious as  to  the  individuals  from  mliom  lie  would  accept  commia- 
siuns,  and  died  possessed  of  a  larfrer  fortune  limn  any  English 

S;iinter  has  ever  accumulated — appears  somewhat  unnecessary. 
Fever  til  el  CSS,  had  Mr.  Rusl(!n  performed  ihis  self-imposed  task 
honestly  and  sincerely,  the  world  would  have  been  indebted  to 
him  for  a  work  of  mucli  beauty  and  interest,  and  Turner  grateful 
even  for  services  not  needed.  As  it  is,  however,  Mr.  Itiiskln 
has  Laught  us  that  there  is  an  admiration  and  love  more  worthy 
lii'th  of  Turner's  works  and  Turner's  memory,  and  that  is  one 
wliich  resents  the  use  of  his  name  as  the  pretext  for  the  most 
unmannerly  vituperation  of  all  those  great  painters  who  occupy 
that  genealogical  tree  of  art  on  which  Turner's  shield  now 
bangs  proudly  aloft.  No  enthusiasm  for  Turner  can  ever 
justify,  because  none  can  ever  really  cause,  the  offensive  sen- 
timents levelleil  at  such  men  as  Claude,  Pnussin.  Canaletio, 
Wilson,  Cuyp.  Ilobbcma,  and  Ruysdael,  or  the  ill-disguised 
contempt  of  higliec  names  still.  If  li>  honour  Turner  it  be  neces- 
sary to  assert  of  Claude  that  his  pictures  are  '  the  evidence  of 
classic  poison  upon  a  weak  mind  '  (i.  123) ;  that  bo  has  '  the 
industry  and  intelligence  of  a  Sjvres  china  painter;'  that  a  Imck- 
grouml  city  by  bim  is  strikingly  like  that  which  Sfr.  Kuskiu  has 
the  faint  recolleriion  of  having  delineated  in  the  first  page  of  a 
spelling-l>ook  when  he  was  four  years  of  age!  (i.  Iftl) — of  Foussin, 
that  '  distances  like  bis  are  mere  meaningless  tricks  of  clever  exe- 
cution, which,  when  once  iliseoveted,  the  artist  may  repeat  over 
and  over  again  with  mechanical  contentment  and  perfect  satis- 
faction to  himself  and  his  superficial  admirers,  with  no  more 
awakening  of  feeling  or  exertion  of  intellect  than  any  tradesman 
has  in  multiplying  some  ornamental  ])3ttem  of  furniture'  (i. 
194)  ; — of  the'glorioua  Dutch  oidt-painler,  that  '  one  dusty  roll 
of  Turner's  brush  is  more  truly  expressive  of  the  infinity  of 
foliage  than  the  niggling  of  Hobbema  could  have  rendered  his 
canvas  if  he  had  workeil  on  till  doomsday  '  (i.  190)  ; — of  our  own 
Wilson,  that  '  his  pictures  are  diluted  adaptations  from  Poussin 
and  Claude,  without  the  dignity  of  the  one  or  the  elegance  of  the 
other'  (i.  91) — for  he  will  praise  those  he  elsewhere  must  abuses, 
if  it  be  at  the  expense  of  another,  and  then  withdraw  this 
very  pr.iisc  again,  as  in  this  inslante,  bv  calling  Claude's  '  a 
foolish  grace,'  and  Potissin's  'a  dull  dignity '  (iii.  332); — if  it 
were  necessary  to  speak  of  Rubens  with  an  insulting  apology 
for  'his  unfortunate  want  of  seriousness  and  incapahlllly  of 
true  passion'  (i.  Hi2)  ; — of  the  great  Italian  masters,  not  ex- 
cepting Tiiiiin  and  Paul  Veronese,  with  a  Inment  too  nbsurd 
to  be  otherwise  than  ludicrous  for  'their  blunt  and  feeling- 
less 
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less  eyes  and  untaught  im  a  aginations  *  (i.  210)  ; — of  all  tlie 
French,  Dulcb,  anil  Flemisii  landscape-painters  in  a  lump,  wilb 
a  declaration  that  '  they  passed  their  lives  in  juggleiy  ;'  that  '  the 
deception  of  the  senses  was  the  first  and  great  end  of  all  tbcir 
art  j'  that  '  they  had  neither  lave  of  natuie  nor  feeling  of  her 
beauty ;  that '  they  looked  at  her  coldest  and  most  commonplace 
effects  because  tbey  were  easiest  to  ijnitate,  and  for  her  most 
vulgar  forms  because  they  were  most  easily  to  be  recognised  by 
the  untaught  eyes  of  those  whom  they  alone  could  hope  to 
please ;'  that  '  they  did  it,  like  the  Pharisee  of  old,  lo  be  seen  of 
men,  and  tbey  had  their  reward'  (5.  74);  and,  finally,  as  the 
climax  of  indecent  contempt,  that  '  I  conceive  that  the  IjesI 
patronage  that  any  modern  monarch  could  bestow  on  the  arts 
would  be  to  collect  the  whole  body  of  them  into  a  grand  gallery 
and  burn  it  to  the  ground'  (i.  90); — if,  we  again  say,  it  was 
necessary  for  the  ejcaltation  of  Turner,  thus  ignorantly,  flippantly, 
and  malignantly  (and  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  any  quotations 
can  show)  to  vilify  those  without  whom  Turner  would  never 
have  been  Turner,— then  better  were  it  that  the  great  painter's 
name,  and  even  his  glorious  works  too,  bad  been  buried  in  oh- 
livion,  than  raised  up  to  notice  in  sucb  odious  association.  It  is 
no  slight  proof  of  the  previous  appreciation  of  Turner's  merits, 
that  even  Mr,  Ruskin  s  defence  of  them  has  not  been  able  to 
lower  them  in  public  estimation.  By  the  same  rule  also,  indig- 
nant as  we  may  be  that  any  one  should  he  found  jn  our  times 
impious  enough  to  blacken  these  great  benefaclors — for,  with  the 
debt  of  gratitude  which  all  sound  lovers  of  art  must  acknowledge, 
we  can  only  so  designate  such  an  act — yet  there  is  no  fear  that 
Mr,  Ruskin  can  really  bay  one  of  these  luminaries  one  hair's 
breadth  out  of  his  sphi^re,  or  that  the  adherents  be  can  agitate 
for  Turner  will  be  any  loss  lo  Claude,  Poussin,  Wilson,  and 
Hobbema. 

Let,  however,  Mr.  Ruskin's  style  of  criticism  be  laid  to  its  own 
account — the  nature  of  his  own  mind.  Art  may  be  his  excuse,  but 
the  man  who  scatters  about  '  firebrands  and  arrows '  will  never 
want  an  excuse,  and  will  plead  earnestness,  ijuite  as  much  as  sport. 
Let  us  rather  pursue  the  reasoning  of  him  who  lias  pronounced 
the  painter's  language  to  be  of  no  value  by  itself.  Holding  litis 
doctrine,  it  is  evident  that,  however  be  may  affect  to  despise,  be 
is  in  reality  incapacitated  from  the  enjoj-ment  of  a  sehiwl  in 
which  the  language  of  painting  is  so  entirely  all  in  all,  ihftt  you 
must  love  it  for  that,  or  cannot  love  it  at  all.  It  is  hut  too  easy 
for  ignorance  or  pedantry  to  sneer  at  the  men  who  j>ainte«l 
'  sti^nant  ditches,  pollard  willows,  and  stupid  boors ;'  but  il 
wotdd  have  been  far  wiser  to  have  acknowledged  that  benevo- 
lence 
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lenre  which  has  sent  a  handmaiden  amongst  us  who  is  dependent 
neither  on  the  aristocracy  of  Nature  nor  of  mind,  who  can  dwell 
in  the  lowliest  scenes,  and  thrive  on  the  homeliest  fare,  and  hold, 
her  Court  with  as  much  state,  splendour,  and  refinement  too,  osl 
regards  some  of  her  attributes,  in  tbe  commonest  kitclicn,  in  thai 
prosiest  court-yard,  beside  a  spinning-wheel  or  cradle,  along  ai 
flat  meadow  all   striped  with  bleaching  linen,   in  short,   wher-l 
ever  man  with  his  pleasures,  occupations,  and  aScctions  is  tol 
be  found,  as  among  saints  and  madonnas,  mountains  and  thun-^ 
dersiorms.     We  have  no  wish  to  gloss  over  Oslade's  and  Teniera' 
drinking  boors,  or  to  be  less  honest  than  those  gteat   painters 
themselves,   who,  as  tliejr  lot   was  cast  in  the  fens  of  Hollund^i 
painted    Dutchmen,  drunk  or  sober,  just   as  they  found  them, 
not  thinking  themselves  in  their  simplicity  called  upon  to  invent 
fictitious  pi^oprieties,  or  their  art  defdcd  hy  speaking  the  truth. 
But  it  is  not  to  '  beldames  and  buurs '  that  he  confines  his  virtuous 
indignation  ;  he  must  forsooth  abuse  Claude  for  letting  porters  be 
found  carrying  so  very  improper  a  burden  as  'iron-bound  boses' 
along  so  very  improbable  a  locality  as  a  common  landing-pier; 
and  further,  '  can  scarce  but  be  angered'  when  Claude  bids  him 
stand   on   tills   same   '  paltry,  chipped,   and   chiselled    (luay,  with 
porters  and  wheelbarrows  running  against  him,  to  watch  a  weak, 
rippling,    bound,   and    barriered    water,    that    has    not    strength 
enough  in  one  of  its  waves  to  upset  the  flower-pots  on  the  wall, 
or  even  to  lliug  one  jet  of  spray  over  the  confining  stone.' — -vol.  i, 
p.  76. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  Mr.  Ruakin,  not  for  Turner,  who  can  well 
afford  to  he  unfortunate  for  once,  that  the  great  painter's  best 
work,  in  his  own  estimation,  hangs  by  his  own  wish  precisely 
next  one  of  these  '  weak,  rippling,  bound,  and  barriered  '  seas  of 
Claude.  We  might  compare  the  skies  of  each  to  Claude's  great 
advantage,  but  that  Mr.  Ruskin  admits,  as  we  do,  that  this 
iulphury  mass  is  not  a  fair  specimen  of  Turner.  We  do  compare 
the  buildings — Claude's,  the  luslrous  walls  on  which  a  suc- 
ci'ssioa  of  Italian  suns  and  moons  have  lingered,  and  linger  still 
— Turner's  mere  tenements  of  clay  which  neither  sun  illumines 
nor  shadows  enliven.  But  more  than  all  the  comparison  is  forced 
upon  us  when  we  look  at  that  exquisite  sea — weak,  or  rather  calm 
with  excess  of  strength — clear,  cool,  and  above  all  dark  with 
excess  of  purity — true  in  its  roll  of  varied  munotonv  as  none  but 
Claude  ever  did  or  can  paint  the  sea — whose  murmur,  however 
placid,  is  but  the  lull  of  its  awful  roar,  and  whose  ripjiles,  however 
gentle,  are  but  the  repose  of  its  dn-adful  strength,  and  then  turn 
to  that  sluggish  pool  in  Turner's  Carthage,  with  no  movement, 

yet 
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yet  wilh  no  rcOerlions,  and  ripples  ihick  with  cnistptt  cilffrs,  biuI 
glarin(i  ivitli  prismatic  ligbl,  the  apparent  refuse  of  souip  neiyh- 
bouring  factory,  which  our  grtat  painter  has  placet]  beside  it. 

Ami  here  let  the  reader  judge  whether  the  incident  wliirb 
occurs  in  tUe  foreground  of  this  very  pool,  namely,  chil(!r<-n  swli»- 
Jti'iDg  some  tov-buals,  as  au  allusion  to  the  future  grcniiifss  ol 
Carthiigf,  be  rciilly  and  alone  sufficient  to  give  Turner  'an  intel- 
lectual superiority  above  Claude,  which  no  powers  of  lh« 
draughtsman  or  the  artist  (supposing  that  such  existed  in  lii> 
antagonist  (! I  )  could  ever  wrest  from  him'  (vol.  i.  p.  29).  Of 
whether  this  luy-boiit  incident,  wilh  all  its  ingenuity,  he  not  to 

r  common  sense  and  justice  incalculablv  iiutweijrhed  by  that  grand 

litlfa  of  the  stupendous  element  itself  which  Claude  impresses 
upon  lUe  mind  by  the  mere  unassisted  cliaracters  of  his  glotioua 
lan^age. 

But  let  us  now  consider  more  especially  thiit  particular  excel- 
leni'u  in  Turner,  hy  virtue  of  which,  according  to  Mr.  Hiukiu,  be 
stands  alone  as  the  painter  of  landscape.  There  is  no  few  of 
our  handling  Turner  loo  freely,  for  his  greatness,  as  we  hare  Hud 
before,  can  afford  all  trudi  tol>esjK)ken  of  him.  We  have  always 
looked  upon  Turner,  even  before  Mr.  Kuskin  was  horn,  as  one 
of  the  greatest  1  a ndscape-p abaters  in  the  world,  and  great  espe- 
cially m  thai  particular  aspect  of  Nature  which  had  not  hisen 
before  expressed.  The  early  Italian  and  Flemish  maalan  had 
given 

r  '  The  spacious  Armament  on  high, 

W  And  all  the  blue  eihereal  sky,' 

was  none,  we  fear,  will  ever  give  it  URain.     The  Venetians  hml 

'  krrested  many  a  gorgeous  effect — cool  with  light  and  radiant  with 

beat  ;  Claude  had  set  the  very  sun  in  the  heavens  ;  Cuyp  bad 

depicted  the  rarified  pulsation  of  slilUnoon  heat,  and  the  soltrmn 

»ll-masaing  vapour  of  a  golden  afiemoon  ;  Berghem  had  piled 

up  those  stately  masses  which  the  winds  drive  together,  and  thm 

leave  for  hours  undisturbed  ;  Poussln  iind  gathered  the  thunder- 

l  charged  clouds,  showing  deep  within  the  lurid  chamber  whrnco 

Ithe   bolt  is  ready  to  fall;  Huhens    had   s|>aniied   the  rainlx>w; 

I  Wilson  had  painted  daylight  in  every  gradation,   from  the  risinij 

I  ©f  the  sun  to  the  selling  of  the  same  ;  Ruysdael  had  given  the 

I  «ky  which  heightens   the  idea  of  solitude  ;  Van  dc  VVelde  and 

Sackhuysen,  lliat  which  we  most  rcmork  at  sea — each  had  their 

favuuriie    phase   liesi  in    keeping  wilh    their   favourite  object; 

while  to  Turner  was  reseryed   not  only  the  desire  of  exprrutng 

every  phase  (excepting  always  the   unfathomable  vault  of  the 

early  masters),  and  of  rendering  i*very  form  of  cloud  that  (lent* 

_  under 
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beavpn,  but  also  of  arreGting  tlioie  evaoesccnC  and  fan- 
Ustic  fanns  ai  vapour  and  mist  wbiclt  never  had  been  aimed  at 
before. 

For  diiio^r  that  entirely,  which  none  had  done  but  )>artl3llj, 
niid  for  periipluatinx  those  wonderful  elTt'cIs  whitli  none  had 
iivivstt'd  M  all,  Tuni(-r  dix^s  indeed  stand  alone.  But  as  this  is  the 
secret  of  bis  perfeiliun,  so  it  is  ihe  seerel  of  his  ini pert ert Ion  luo. 
Turner  dwelt  so  much  aloft ;  hia  ejc  was  si)  i.iturati-d  tt  ilh  light, 
air,  and  vapour  ;  so  practised  in  tlie  imilatinn  of  delicacy,  evaneo- 
rcnce,  ajid  unsubstanlialitv,  that  ildesreuded  to  earth  incapacitated 
for  rccofnusing  die  common  conditions  of  our  common  mother. 
Every  object  he  saw,  as  he  himself  lias  told  ns.  was  outlined  to 
Lis  vision  in  prismatic  colour.  What  wonder,  therefore,  that  his 
earth,  however  replete  rnilh  all  tlint  botanical  and  geoltijiical  truth 
wliicli  Mr.  Kuakin  so  much  overrate^  should  be  wanting  in  that 
first  truth  of  all  proper  to  it,  viz.,  aulMtantiality.  What  wonder 
llicn  that,  however  exquisitely  he  traces  the  bramble  and  veins 
the  rucks,  the  scene  below  is  often  but  the  secoiHlary  accompani- 
ment to  the  still  more  elaboralclv  worked  out  scone  abuve.  Not 
that  Turner  did  this  by  dcliberali?  clioice ;  on  the  contrary,  be 
cuultl  not  Lave  done  otiierwise  ;  be  had  chosen  one  world  for  his 
bi'usli  to  delight  in,  and  he  knew  that  no  pit:ture  could  contain 
two.  To  have  made  out  the  substance  of  this  Tcrr»  Hrma  with 
the  sanie  solidity,  preusiou,  care,  and  detail  aecording  to  its 
nature,  as  be  did  that  of  clouds  »cconling  to  Uieirs;  to  have 
rendered  earth  earth,  as  he  rendered  sky  skv,  wonlil  have  Iwcn  to 
paint  what  no  eye,  and,  lenst  ui"  all  his,  could  have  endured. 

In  this  he  fell  under  that  same  inbcnrot  law  we  have  adverted 
to  before  as  regulating  the  pruportions  of  art  and  thought; 
for  .where  there  is  the  preponderance  even  of  one  part  of  the 
|>aintcr's  speech,  there  must  be  the  deficieacy  of  another.  It 
U  true  lljat  this  double  detail  of  earth  and  sky,  lliia  delicacy 
of  the  fentbered  cloud  above  your  head,  which  be  so  marvel- 
lously possessed,  and  this  solidity  of  the  clod  at  vour  toot, 
which  ho  so  generally  evaded,  are  ihoujiht  to  be  compatible 
in  Nature.  But  tliis  is  owing  not  to  any  capacity  in  bi.>r  for 
rcciiuciliug  things  irrecom:'ilabl«  in  a  picture,  but  simpiv  to  the 
spectator's  own  freedom  of  eye.  We  are  very  Argusea  when 
wo  contemplate  litis  fair  world  itself:  the  power  of  shifting 
our  vision  gives  us  a  hundred  eyes,  and  a  hundred  pictures  in 
which  only  one  principal  thing  is  seen  at  a  time,  in  less  thou  as 
many  seconds.  It  is  true  that  a  jiicture  eun  represent  with  equal 
prouiiiicnce  all  that  \aiure  presents,  and  crt«  therefore  give  yon 
H  with  equal  detail  earth  and  sky,  .-uid  all  thai  therein  is  ;  but  then, 
H  instead  of  being  true  to  Xature,  the  picture  Lecumea  in  lo  far  false 
H  that 
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that  It  forces  upon  you  that  which  in  Nature  you  have  the  power 
to  escape  from.  But  here  Art  comes  to  the  rescue;  for,  as  a 
completely  finished  picture  must  contain  more  than  in  Nature  you 
would  care  to  look  at  in  one  moment,  she  also  provides  the  power 
of  concealing  what  she  cannot  leave  out.  This  is  the  secret  of  all 
the  lialf-finishott  pictures  or  drawings  by  the  amateur;  he  shows 
his  feeling  by  stopping  when  he  has  advanced  far  enough  for  his 
pleasure — but  hjs  ignorance  iit  not  knowing  how  to  deal  with  all 
bevond  that;  while  those  who,  like  the  professional  artist,  have 
to  fight  the  battle  in  earnest,  count  it  one  of  their  greatest  victo- 
ries to  have  acquired,  hy  slight  treatment,  skilful  chiaroscuro,  or 
any  other  means,  the  power  of  getting  rid  of  the  troublesome 
surplus.  It  would  be  an  interesting  inquiry  to  ascertain  bow  far 
two  such  opposite  means  as  Rembrandt's  shadow  and  7'amer's 
light  both  conduced  to  the  same  end  of  concealment  or  subotdi- 
I  nation  to  a  principal  object.  A  t  all  events,  we  may  unhesitatingly 
declare  that  the  unsubstantiality  of  Turner's  earth — the  ethereal 
vision  it  presents  as  compared  with  what  it  really  is — howcTer 
csquisite,  is  an  imperfection  consequent  on  the  perfection  of 
his  skies;  and  that  therefore,  though  be  differed  from  all  other 
painters  in  the  particular  choice  of  his  principal  object,  be  only 
followed  in  all  their  steps  in  making  that  principal  object — no 
matter  what — the  most  true,  and  therefore  tlie  most  prominent 
thing  in  his  picture.  To  arraign,  tbercf()re,  the  old  landscape 
painters,  and  the  old  painters  in  general — for  no  name  is  sacred 
to  Mr.  Ruskin — for  not  elaborately  depicting  the  details  of 
the  sky  as  Turner  did — for  not  introducing  'the  region  of  the 
t  Cirrus,'  Istly,  with  'Symmetry  ;'  2ndly,  willi  'Sharpness  of  edge  ;' 
'  3rdly,  with  '  Multitude  ;'  4tbty,  with  ■  Variety  ;'  and  that  with  the 
most  studied  inequality,  with  '  the  most  delicate  symmetry,'  and 
'with  the  most  elaborate  contrast,'  till  it  becomes,  as  he  admits, 
'a  picture  in  itself  (vol.  i.  p.  226) — is  to  arraign  them  for  prin- 
ciples in  which,  far  from  differing,  they  agree  with  him,  and 
principles  which,  however  he  may  have  practised,  they  had 
L  established. 

I       In  all  the  eloquence,  therefore,  with   which  Mr.  Ruskin  has 
I  treated  the  subject  of  clouds— a  chapter  generally  quoted  as  his 
I  best — there  is  the  unpleasant  .-issociatiun  that  his  end  is  to  mis- 
I  lead ;  and  that,  like  an  able  counsel,  he  increases  in  parade  of 
zeal,  roundabout    ingenuity  of   invective,  and   simulated  indig- 
nation,  in    proportion    as    he   knows    his    cnse  to    be    unsound. 
Accordingly,  after  all  this  weary  length  of  words — this  wonder, 
'how  little  people  in  general  know  about  the  sky' — this  lament 
over  '  the  feebly-developed  intelligence  and  ill-regulated  observ- 
ation,' OS   welt   as  over  '  the   blank   and  feelingtess  eyes,'  and 

untaught 
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jlit  ima^nations '  of  tlie  '  great  old  masters — this  playful 
irony,  that  llic  massive  clouds  of  the  old  masters,  not  ex- 
cepting Titian  and  Paul  V'eronpse,  '  may  be  broad,  may  be 
^and,  may  be  beautiful,  artistjcal,  and  in  every  way  desirable — 
1  don't  say  it  is  not,  I  merely  say  it  is  a  con lent ration  of  every 
kind  of  falsehood'  (vol,  i.  p,  230) — tljese  doubts,  wLetiier  they 
Lad  any  other  motive  for  not  anticipating  Turner  io  his  skies 
'  bey  nod  the  extreme  facility  with  which  acres  of  canvas  might 
be  covered  without  any  troublesome  exertion  of  thoug'hl ;'  tliis 
ostentatious  word-painting — ^a  far  easier  art  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed— of  some  of  Turner's  splendid  sky-effects;  this  needless 
inquiry,  in  the  tone  of  triumphant  condemnation,  as  to  whether 
Claude  has  the  same;  these  witticisms  upon  '  half-crowns,' '  ropes,' 
'  eaulillowers,'  and  '  turnips  ;'  these  lamentations  over  '  abuses  of 
nature  and  abortions  of  art ;'  these  epithets  of  '  childish,'  'abomin- 
able,' '  painful,'  'degrading,'  *  criminal,'  and  'lying' — to  all  this 
tirade,  as  far  as  regards  the  not  having  studied  the  sky  in  the  same 
sense  as  Turner,  there  is  the  very  short  and  simple  answer,  that  the 
comparison  is  unfair  from  beginnio!;  to  end ;  that  the  old  masters 
had  difTcrent  objects ;  and  that  while  they  often  neglected  that 
which  Turner  accomplished,  they  arcomplished  what  he  as  often 
neglected.  Theirs  is  the  earth  wliich  the  husbandman  tills  and 
the  miner  bores — Turner's,  a  radinnt  sphere  where  no  such  opera- 
tions are  possible  or  needed;  their  skies  arc  the  beautiful,  the 
appropriate,  or,  in  some  of  the  earlier  masters,  only  the  negative 
accessories  to  the  picture — Turner's  often,  by  the  very  rule  of 
Ruskin,  the  picture  itself.  Nay,  even  where  his  skies  i-aunot  be 
c.illed  the  chief  object — having  scarcely  any  objects  in  them,  but 
only  serene  gradation  of  colour,  with  perhaps  a  few  brilliant 
wind-swept  forms  overhend^yet,  from  the  habit  of  the  painter's 
eye,  the  earth  is  equally  unsubstantial;  and,  though  exquisitely 
graduated  in  scale  from  distance  to  foreground,  yet  false  in  the 
position  of  the  scale  itself. 

As  regards  ibe  merits  of  their  skies,  it  would  be  useless 
insisting  on  the  fact,  that,  as  far  as  they  go,  they  are  every 
whit  as  true  and  as  beautiful  as  Turner's.  As  Mr.  Ruskin 
says  of  colour,  'one  man  mav  see  yellow  where  another  sees 
blue,  and  yet  neither  can  be  said  to  see  falsely,  because  the 
colour  is  not  in  the  thing,  but  in  the  thing  and  them  together;' 
so  as  respects  the  forms,  colours,  and  substances  ol  clouds — 
proverbially  rather  mutable  bodies — Mr.  Ruskin  may  see  half- 
crowns  and  ropes  where  another  sees  what  is  appropriate  tor 
the  scene  and  the  Lour;  for  tlic  secret  of  recognising  what  is 
true  lies  not  in  the  thing,  hut  in  the  thing  and  the  spectator 
together.      While  also  his  loss  is  so  much  our  gain,  we  shall    be 
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the  lost  to  combat  his  opinions.  We  know  ihat  he  prefers  roujrh 
seas  to  smooth,  'and  tan  scarrc  but  he  ang-ered '  at  the  painter 
who  has  given  us  the  mere  heave  of  its  placid  slumber  :  io 
another  part  of  his  works,  present  or  future,  we  may  find  thni  he 
prefers  srnootli  sens  to  rougb,  for  no  better  reason  than  to  deride 
their  portraj-er.  In  either  case  he  bus  a.  right  to  his  upiniwi. 
and  a  ri^ht  also  to  change  his  opinion.  There  ia  no  law  to 
prohibit  bad  taste  or  absurd  inconsistency,  and  it  is  agninst 
the  neetlless  uOensiveness  with  which  he  e.^presses  those  tastes 
and  inciinsistencics,  and  not  against  themselves,  that  we  pro- 
test. When,  therefore,  he  takes  its  to  the  National  Gallery, 
and  bida  us  see  childislmess  in  one  great  painter,  imbecility  in 
another,  and  bold  broad  falsehood  in  a  third,  and  the  fniil  of 
our  esamination  is  to  raise  all  three  higher  than  ever  in  our 
admiration  and  gratitude,  wo  have  nothing  to  say,  but  to  thank 
God  who  has  made  us  like  other  men — publicans  included — 
rather  than  like  Mr.  Ruskin.  But  when — as  an  example  of  their 
skies  being 'systematically  wrong" — he  paints  to  Poussin's  grand 
picture  of  the  Sacrifice  of  Isaac,  and  vents  a  page  of  contempt  ti|xin 
it,  all  bused  upon  the  assertion  that  the  time  in  tlie  pii'(urL<  is 
'  hiffli-noon,  as  ia  shown  by  the  shadows  of  the'  figures,' — we 
convict  him  of  building  i^rroneous  theories  upon  a  perversion 
of  fncts.  We,  therefore,  assert  thai  the  whole  basis  of  his  nbuse 
of  this  picture  falls  to  the  ground,  for  that  the  time  is  not  higU- 
noon.  Noon  shadows  are  nndcr  the  feet;  these  of  Abirihun 
and  Isaac  are  as  \Iong  as  thcnitelves,  lieing  moreover  shortened 
by  the  fact  of  their  ascending  a  hill.  There  are  also  shadows 
from  tall  trees  on  the  left  slanting  across  the  whole  foreground ; 
the  lime  may  be,  therefore,  considered  either  late  aJlernuun  or 
early  morning — the  latter,  considering  the  journey  before  ifaem, 
most  probable ;  these  two  periods  of  the  day  being  in  Italy  so 
alike,  that  the  keeping  and  lighting  of  the  picture  may  represent 
either  ;  and  as  Mr.  Kuskin's  word  ^and  our  own  here  litanietri- 
cally  differ,  the  shadows  themselves — the  earliest  clocks  known  in 
man,  and  still  the  source  and  proof  of  all  accuracy  ia  time — 
foilunatfly  become  the  real  witnesses.  To  them,  therefore,  we 
refer  the  reader ;  and  while  examining  them,  we  should  not  be 
surprised  if  he  carae  lo  the  tonelusion  that  instead  of  their  hring 
an  example  of  Poussin's  want  of  veracity  as  a  painter,  tliey  scrro 
rather  as  an  example  of  Mr.  Kuskin's  want  of  the  most  ordinaiy 
care  or  candour  as  an  observer. 

Altogether  the  vicinilv  of  ihe  Natitmal  Gallery  is  inntnrenlent 
to  the  stability  of  this  writer's  facts.  When  he  tells  the  render 
that  he  '  mav  search  through  the  foregrounds  of  Claude,  from  one 
entl  of  Europe  to  another,  and  not  find  the  shadow  of  one  li»f 
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upon  aooriier,'  (vol.  i.  p.  176)  the  magnitude  of  the  task 
disposes  him  rather  to  take  Mr.  Ruskm's  won!  for  the  fact, 
than  til  undertake  the  laboar  nf  testing  it.  But  no  tueh  labour  is 
wanted.  The  answer  is  neither  at  Rome  or  Naples,  nor  eren  at 
Dresden  or  Berlin,  but  in  ilie  National  Gallery  here  in  London, 
where,  in  the  picture  of  David  at  the  cave  of  Adullam,  the  reader 
Wi-dl  lind,  directly  in  ihe  foreground,  a  tall  large-k^aved  foxglove- 
like plant,  with  certain   dark  appearances   thrown   hy  one  leaf 

,  Qpon  another,  as  like  shadows  as  anything  Turner  or  the  phuto- 

I  graph  ever  rendered. 

But  thou^'li  a  man  may  be  '  system  a  ti  tally  wrong '  in  his  facts, 
it  does  not  follow  that  he  must  be  so  in  his  opinions.  '  A  little 
peL'Liliariiy  of  taste,'  nctording'  to  Mr.  Kuskin's  admirers,  must 
be  allowed  for,  as  more  or  less  with  all  original  thinkers.  Very 
well :  let  Mr.  Ruskin  have  all  the  bencHt  of  peculiarity  in  this 
respect;  let  us  see  whether  we  have  not  to  allow  for  a  little 
peculiarity  of  Vision  also.  At  page  52  of  the  chapter  oo  '  Truth 
not  easily  discerned' — a  beading  singularly  suitable,  and  apropos 
of  a  lament  which  curiously  illustrates  our  own  feelings  regarding 
his  treatment  of  the  Poussin  picture  above,  that  a  man  of  '  dead- 
ened uior.ll  sensation '  may  *  even  coin  causes  to  account  for  im- 
pressions which  have  no  existence  at  all  ' — we  find  this : — 

I  'How  many  peojileare  misled,  by  what  bos  been  said  or  sung,  of  the 
sereuiij-  of  Italian  skies,  to  suppose  that  ihej-  must  be  more  blur  lliao 
the  skies  of  the  Korth,  anil  think  they  see  them  so.  '\Vljereus,  thij  sky 
of  Itidy  is  far  more  dull  arnJ  prej'  in  colour  ihnu  the  skies  of  the  North, 
and  is  distinguished  only  by  its  intent  repose  oT  lii^ht.  And  this  ii^ 
coafinnett  by  Benvenulo  Cellini,  who,  I  reuicmljer,  on  liis  flret  enieriug 
I'Yjiice  is  especially  struck  with  the  elearnc>s  ul'  ihe  sky,  us  contnLslcd 
wjili  the  miii  of  Italy.' 

Here  we  have,  without  question,  n  slight  peculiarity  of  vision, 
Slid  one  for  which  no  Italian  traveller  we  ever  met  with  will  be 
pdisposed  to  make  allowance.  Mr.  Rnskin's  reference  to  Ben- 
.  venuto  Cellini  also,  in  whuee  journal  truth  may  be  considered  as 
'not  easily  discerned,'  is  unfortunate;  especially  as  the  allusion 
til  the  clearness  of  the  French  sky,  as  contrasted  with  the  mist  of 
Italy,  is  in  reference  to  an  apparition  of  the  Virgin  which  was 
granted  to  ibcMiinchhausen sculptor,  and  aroDsequeot  halo  round 
Lis  own  head  which  accompanied  him  wherever  be  went,  and  was 
aj)parent  '  to  every  kind  of  person  b>  whom  I  chose  to  show  it — 
yiiali  eoao  Uaii  pochiisimi' !  !  That  such  a  phiFUomenon  as  a 
l)ri{;htncss  roiuid  the  head  has  lieen  rcni.irkcd  we  are  not  going 
to  dispute.  Goelbe  alludes  to  it  as  seen  by  persons  crossing 
dewv  meadows  at  sunrise,  and,  in  suggesling  the  la«*s  of  refraction 

tolutioD,  shows  not  the  clearness,  but  the  vapouiy  and 
misty 
. • 


misty  condition  of  the  atmospbere  that  gives  rite  to  it.  The 
definition  also  of  'intense  repose  of  liglit'  is  nut  entin-ly  com- 
patible Willi  the  condilions  of  a  clayliglit  sky  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  Repoae  of  light,  like  the  nuits  hlancliex  of  nurtbetn 
summers,  is  that  abeyance  of  the  luminary  wblcb  may  be  (.onu- 
dercd,  at  all  events,  as  an  approach  to  darkness ;  the  more '  intense*  I 
the  one,  therefore,  the  more  'intense'  the  other.  Add  to  this 
the  fact  of  the  dullnesi  and  greyness  Mr.  Ruskin  insists  upon, 
and  instead  of  a  bright  Italian  day,  which  is  the  time  that  this 
deep  blue  appears  to  the  common  misled  eye,  we  have  something 
far  more  like  a  cloudy  English  night.  However,  mist  or  no 
mist,  dull  grey  or  deep  blue,  intense  repose  of  light  or  intense 
brightness  of  light  — which  is  right  and  which  is  wrong  is  not 
the  point ;  all  we  contend  for  is,  that  where  the  vision  of  one 
man  differs  from  the  vision  of  the  multitude,  and  those  of  the 
must  educated  classes  of  society,  it  comes  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  peculiarity  of  vision.  But  after  reading  what  Mr,  Ruskin 
says  o(  the  grey  and  dull  skies  and  the  repose  of  light  which  he 
sees  in  Italy,  and  bearing  iu  mind  bis  regret  that  people  should 
be  so  misled,  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  following  marvellous 
passage,  which  we  find  at  jwige  84,  contcrning  a  picture  by  Gio- 
vanni Bellini?  'It  is,'  Mr.  Ruskin  says,  '  remarkable  for  the 
ahsuhile  truth  of  tlic  ski/,  whose  l/iue,  cltar  as  crystal,  and,  though 
deep  in  tone,  briylU  as  the  open  air,  is  graduated  to  the  honsun,' 
&c.  This  passage  occurs  very  properly  under  the  heading  of 
'General  Application  of  the  foregoing  Principles.* 

We  turn  now  to  another  accusation  against  the  old  masters, 
touching  their  supposed  non-obsenance  of  the  laws  of  nature, 
which  argues  equal  want  of  knowledge  or  fairness  on  the  part  of 
the  accuser,  and  which  it  is  important  to  clear  up.  Under  the 
head  of '  Truth  of  Chiaroscuro,'  Mr,  Ruskin  prefers  an  indictment 
against  '  the  ancients  '  for  having  '  set  at  defiance  *  the  great  fact 
of  the  existence  uf  shadows.  We  are  told  that  if  we  look  at  an 
object  in  full  sunshine,  and  therefore  with  deep  shadows  upon  it, 
and  then  retire  backward  from  it,  the  forms  of  its  shadows  will 
remain  quite  distinct  to  the  eye  long  after  those  of  its  real  sub- 
stance have  ceased  to  be  so  : — 

'  Now  this  may  serve  to  show  you  the  immense  prominence  ind  im- 
portance of  shadows  where  there  is  anything  like  bright  light.  They 
are,  in  fact,  commonly  far  more  cont^picuuus  than  the  thing  which  casts 
tliera  ;  for  being  as  large  as  the  casting  object,  and  altogether  made  up 
of  a  blackness  deeper  than  ilie  darkest  part  of  the  casting  object  (^while 
tlial  object  is  also  broken  up  with  positive  and  retlec led  lights),  their 
large,  broad,  unhriikeii  spaces  Idl  strongly  upon  the  eye,  eapeeiallv  as 
all  form  is  rendered  partially,  often  totally,  invisible  within  them,  and 
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u  they  are  aiiddenly  tenuinated  by  the  slrongijst  Vinea  whicli  Nature  can 
■bow.  For  no  outline  of  objecU  vfliatsoever  is  so  sharp  as  the  edge  of  a 
close  simdow.' — vol.  i,  p.  172. 

If  tliere  bad  been  any  candour  in  the  writer  we  should  a^n 
not  have  been  favoured  with  arg'Uinents  which  he  raises  only  to 
refute.  Let  us  examine  his  words  as  to  'the  immense  promi- 
nence  and  importance  of  shadows  where  there  is  anything  like 
bright  light,'  that  '  they  are  in  fact  commonly  far  more  con- 
spicuous than  the  thing  that  casta  Ihem ;'  that  ihey  are  'as  large 
as  the  casting  object,  and  altogether  made  up  of  a  blackness 
deeper  than  the  darkest  part  of  the  casting  object;'  that  'nil' 
f»rin  is  rendered  partially,  often  totally,  invisible  within  them  ;' 
and  finally  that  '  they  arc  suddenly  terminated  by  the  sharpest 
lines  that  nature  can  show.'  One  would  think  Mr.  Ruskin  were 
pleasantly  testing  the  reader's  apprehension  of  a  joke.  The 
HccusatioQs  against  these  delinquents  is  the  best  defence  they  can 
set  up.  In  Benedict  fashion,  the  old  masters  may  ask  'for 
which  of  these  bad  parts  *  are  they  to  be  enamoured  of  shadows  ? 
Because  Ihcy  chose  certain  esquisile  appearances  in  Nature  to 
produce  a  desired  effect,  are  they  to  he  rated  for  avoiding 
another  appearance  which  would  have  ruined  the  effecl  alto- 
gether? Vet  such,  in  point  of  fact,  was  the  deliberate  plan  on 
which  they  acted  ;  and  no  reasons  they  themselves  could  have 
urged  for  the  incompatibility  of  strong-cast  shadows  with  their 
other  and  higher  views  could  have  been  stronger  than  those 
Mr.  Huskin  has  urged  for  them.  With  bis  arguments  at 
hand  we  need  hardly  refer  the  reader  to  Leonardo  da  Vinci  on 
the  same  subject,  who  agrees  marvellously  with  Mr.  Kuskin  as 
to  the  nature  of  shadows,  and  only  differs  from  bim  by  drawing 
n  diametrically  opposite  conclusion  as  to  tbeir  fitness  for  a 
picture.  But  whichever  of  the  two — Kuskin  or  Leonardo — be 
right,  the  first  thing  a  modem  critic  is  bound  to  do  in  attempting 
to  reason,  far  more  to  animadvert,  upon  any  fact,  whether  of 
commission  or  omission  in  the  great  schools  of  the  past,  is  lu 
ascertain  which  object  they  had  especially  in  view  j  otherwise,  as 
in  this  instance,  he  may  commit  the  blunder  of  exposing  that 
as  a  grand  fault  which,  in  reality,  it  was  their  highest  pride  to 
have  attained. 

W'c  will  take  the  Venetians  as  an  example.  Light  wns  regarded 
by  them  simply  as  the  means  for  showing  form  and  colovir,  and 
not  as  an  object  in  itself.  To  have  aimed  at  direct  sunlight,  and 
its  consequence,  intense  and  defined  cast-shadows,  would  have 
been  to  sacrifice  that  which  exactly  constitutes  the  beauty  of  their 
school.  For  what  form  of  distinct  outline  could  have  been  pre- 
served under  the  condition  of  shadows  *  far  more  conspicuous 
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than  tUe  thing  that  cast  them '  ?  and  what  local  colour  could  have 

I  been    I'etaineiJ    if  subjected    to   'a    blackness    de«pcr    than  the 

I  blackest  part  of  the  casting  object '  ?     But  while  these  maslen 

I  knew  better  than  to  reaounce  the  greater  beauty  for  the  less,  tUey 

accomplished  the  compromise  at  no  eipenae  of  truth.       They 

knew  tbat  form  and  colour  were  best  diBcemed  Id  tholr  integrity 

at  that  hour  wben   both  bright  light  and  deep  shadow  cease; 

when  the  low  or  hidden  sun  diffuses  a  shadow-extiii>;uishing  glow 

upon  every  object;  and  they  lived,  moreover,  in  that  laud  where 

ihe  habits  of  the  people  happen  to  bring  ihem  forth  at  an  hour 

when  the  heat  of  the  day  is  over,  and  its  greatest  beauty  begins. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  not  having  the  perception  of  the  tiuth  of 

I  shadows,  OS  Mr.  Ruskin  alfccls  to  believe,  they  knew  that  it  was 

I  Bt  best  but  a  very  infei'ior  truth,  and  had  ratber  the  perception 

I  to  avoid  it.     Take  any  Venetian  picture  as  an  iUusliation — thai 

fern  o(  a  Palma  Vecchio,  in  Lord  EUesmere's  gallery;  or  his 
'hree  Ages,  by  Titian,  already  mentioned  ;    or  the  '  Noli  ni« 
tangere,'  bequeathed  by  Mr.  Rogers  to  the  National  Gallery — 
imagine  the    faces  orange  on  one  side   with  sun,   and   blue  or 
I  black  on  tlic  otiier  with  sliadow.     Imagine  strung   black  masses 
I  cast  by  one  hgure  upon  the  otlier,  the  landscape  doited  with  in^ 
tensely  dai'k  patches,  with  *  outlineg  stronger  than  anything  else 
which  Nature  ever  shows  ;*  and  instead  of  all  the  noble  distinctness 
and  refined  breadth  which  are  the  fundamental  beauties  of  these 
pictures  we  have  the  gross  Michael  Angelo  Caravaggio  at  onoe. 
See  too  the  time  of  day,  the  sun  setting  or  hidden  beliind  Iran- 
l^uil  masses  of  eieaing  cloud,  and  only  ils  glow  on  tiie  figures 
I  and   on  the  'deepening  landscape'  behind.     For  thade,  it  must 
I  be  remembered,  tbesc  great  masters  painted  better  than  any — 
I  witness  that  *  VeDelian  Shade,'  which  Agostino  Canacci's  sonnet 
I  has  rendered  proverbial.     It  was  the  shadow,  in  Air.  Ruskin's 
I  Bense — the    tenebre,    which    Leonardo    da    Vinci    carefully    dis- 
[tinguishes  from  the  ombre — which  they  capeciallv  shunned  when 
lander  those   very  conditions  for  which  Mr,  Roskiu  would  have 
I'thcm  introduced.     But  there  are  proofs  enough  in  maoy  a  back- 
[ground  that  the  Italian  masters  cuold  paint  sunshine  and  shadow 
If  they   pleased.      In    Mr.   Rogers's    '  Noli    me    tangetc,'    both 
are     introduced    where     they    could    not    possibly    tlisturb    the 
principal    subject,    vis.,  in   the   buildings    in    tlie    middle    dis- 
■  tancc. 

I  If  the  practice  of  the  avoidance  of  deep  shadows  be^an  enrljpr 
than  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  it  may  be  tmcetl  down  to  tliose  land- 
scape-painters who,  like  Claude  and  Poussin,  looked  to  llaly  as 
the  fountain  of  true  arl,  and,  we  may  venture  to  say,  will  never 
cease  while  painters  continue  to  labour  under  the  same  deuiuble 
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delusion.  It  is  true  this  excellence  could  not  continue  un- 
broken  in  descent ;  when  perfectly  worked  out  it  jitlded,  as 
uacti  by  the  law  of  change  as  of  process,  to  otb<?TB.  Among 
the  Italian  painters,  Correggio  may  he  cited  as  the  great  inuovaior 
in  this  respect.  He  it  was  who  first  stepped  out  of  tlie  beaten 
track,  and  made,  if  not  the  largest  amount  of  shadow,  yet  that 
entire  gradation  of  the  whole  scale  of  shadow,  or,  as  we  feel  it 
in  his  works,  of  lesser  light,  his  chief  aim.  Douhtless  this  was 
the  iuhorn  tendency  of  the  man  ;  though  looking  at  his  works 
with  that  wish  to  account  for  certain  characteristics  &o  natural 
to  tlie  mind,  it  may  be  said  that  he  adopted  his  glorious  system 
of  chiaroscuro  as  a  substitute  for  those  previously  cullivaled 
beauties  he  could  not  attain;  and  that  feeling  his  incapacity  lor 
that  elevation  of  form  which  lig^ht  had  merely  been  the  means 
for  distinctly  showing,  he  forsook  the  end  for  the  means,  and 
Dintle  that — namely,  light — his  great  excellence,  which,  like 
love,  covers  a  multitude  of  sins. 

Let  us  therefore  reject  the  puerile  cavilling  against  men  for 
net  doing  before  what  is  done  now,  as  the  absurd  hope  uf  their 
doin^  now  what  has  been  done  before.  The  futile  reproach  and 
the  visionary  expectation  are  both  equally  opposed  to  the  true 
history  and  philosophy  of  the  human  mind.  Even  had  the  great 
Italian  masters  been  as  far  below  all  who  have  come  since  as 
they  are  above  them,  it  would  be  suHicient  for  candour  and 
common  sense  that  they  had  worked  out  the  object  tliey  had  in 
view,  and  that  ihe  object  most  oonsistenl  with  the  habits  of  the 
society  ami  the  climate  of  the  country  to  which  they  lielou^ed. 

Thus  far  the  name  of  Turner  lias  most  unjustly  been  made  to 
serve  as  a  shield  for  those  sallies  of  invective  in  which  Mr.  Kuskin 
most  delights.  Now,  in  liis  third  volume — though  so  early  na  the 
second  page  lo  the  preface  to  it  he  deliberately  prefers  charges 
concerning  Turner's  'critics'  which  he,  not  only  better  than 
most  people,  knows  to  be  unfounded,  but  for  the  honour  of  the 
great  painter  bad  much  better  have  let  alone* — now,  in  the  third 
volume,  this  shield  must  he  laid  aside.  It  might  be  tliought 
that  the  power  of  presumption,  as  regards  the  attacks  upon  hard- 
earned  and  proudly-established  reputations  I'ould  no  further  go ; 
but  Mr,  Kuskin  is  like  the  fisherman's  wife — having  proceeded 

*  As  one  o(  the  I'xeculon  appoiutt'ii  la  Turner's  will.  Mr.  Kuskja  csa  plead  so 
iguonuicc  as  lo  the  fnct  IhM  tlic  '  lengUi  of  fuBCral  iLisposi'd  Ihroug  LiiilgBtc,' 
which  lii;  itigmalitei.  ii«tliBBclotTumer'icrilic»(Pr¥facv  lo  vol.  iii.  p.  Sl.watuijy 
Ihe  cstrjinii;  mil  of  ihc  leMstor'towu  exptcu  snii  i-i  be  regrclird  eommuidt.  Mr. 
ICusbiu  (implored  ■  legal  geotleDUUi  to  vxamiDc  ilic  will ,  [he  coiucigucuce  beica 
thnl  be  thii^w  up  that  lru»l  which  the  frii-nU  lor  wli'im  ht-  affects  such  2ml  had 
bei|Ui?uthTi1  lu  biiu.  and  moreovrr,  ai  *t?  are  afGuttil.  cuduavourcd  to  have  ihe 
ex|>eiiw>  of  bis  lawjiv'i  invcatigstiou  defrayed  from  Turner's  etute, 
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Btcp  by  step  in  profane  aspiration  from  one  great  luniinaiy  to 
another,  he  now  discharges  liis  arrow  at  the  ^eatcst  of  all ;  sod 
the  reader  is  startled  by  the  announcement,  that  Raphael  hinuelf 
is  tlie  greatest  criminal  in  the  world  of  art. 

But  there  is  nothing  really  surprising  in  this.  On  the  contrary,  if 
Mr.  Ruskin's  proselytes  be  consistent  they  are  bound  to  admit  that 
such  a  climax  is  not  only  probable  but  inevitable.  Let  any  one  pet- 
Tert  the  principles  and  deny  the  purposes  of  any  art  or  system,  and 
they  not  only  may  but  must  condemn  everything  in  this  world,  from 
a  school  of  art  lo  the  scheme  of  Providence.  It  is,'  therefore,  only 
the  natural  consequence  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  assertion  that  art  is  in- 
tended as  a  means  of  moral  religious  teaching,  that  when  it  be- 
comes most  admirable  in  itself  it  should  present  the  most  repre- 
hensible aspect  in  his  eyes.  We  are,  accordingly  favoured  with 
elaborate  commendations  of  the  edifying  powers  and  conscien- 
tious purposes  of  the  painter,  at  a  time — that  of  the  illuminating 
of  manuscripts — when  all  the  answer  we  need  give  is  that  art  was 
not  art;  and  taking  us  through  a  strictly- graduated  path  of  im- 
proving means  on  the  one  hand,  and  degenerating  ends  on  the 
other,  he  finally  overwhelms  us  with  the  indignant  denunciations 
of  that  awful  period,  when,  having  reached  the  guilty  summit  of 
perfection.  Art  altogether  ceased  to  do  what  from  the  beginning 
it  had  never  been  intended  to  do. 

The  progress  as  to  cause  and  effect  is  curioas.  The  earliest  cause 
the  author  instances  was  the  miniature  painter,  or  illuminator,  who, 
'having  learned  the  rudiments  of  his  art  without  pain,  and  am- 
ployed  them  without  pride' — having,  in  other  words,  teamed  to 
represent  figures  utterly  unlike  figures,  standing  or  lying,  as  no  one 
could  stand  or  lie,  breathing  an  air  consisting  of  a  stilT-panelled 
pattern,  enclosed  in  a  kind  of  architectural  bower  infested  with 
dragons  and  nondescripts,  and  all  upheld  in  the  bowels  of  an 
illegible  I* — having  learned  this  'without  pain,  and  practised  it 
without  pride,  bis  spirit  was  left  free  to  express,  as  far  as  it  was 
capable  of  them,  the  reaches  of  higher  thought'  The  effect  being, 
that  the  spectator  gazed  upon  bis  work  '  without  having  lits  faith 
in  the  actual  and  unrepresented  scene  obscured  for  a  moment' — 
a  result  in  which  we  thoroughly  concur.  '  But  as  soon  as  art 
obtained  the  power  of  realisation,  it  attained  that  oi  nssertion  (!). 
As  fast  as  the  painter  advanced  in  skill  he  gained  also  in  credi- 
bility,' 'and  representation,  which  had  been  innocent  in  discre- 
pancy, became  ffuilly  in  consistency.'  Taking,  therefore,  base 
advantage  of  this  state  of  things,  the  imagination,  which  JNfr. 
Ruskin  informs  us  '  is  chiefly  warped  and  dishonoured  by  being 
allowed  to  create  false  images,'  acluallv  indulged  in  something 
BO  foreign  to  its  nature,  and  seduced  such  painters  as  Francia  and 
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'eruKlno  '  to  Ocvote  all  their  skill  to  tlie  delineation  of  nn  im- 
possible scene' — representing  the  Virgin  as  'a  beautiful  and 
queenly  lady,  her  dress  embroidered  witb  gold,  and  with  a.  cron-n 
uf  jewels  upon  faer  hair,  kneeling  on  a  floor  of  inlaid  and  precious 
marbles  before  a  crowned  child'  (vol.  iii.  p.  49).  These  being  the 
deplorable  circumstaDoes,  it  followed  that  '  the  continual  prrscnt- 
tnent  to  the  mind  of  such  beautiful  and  fuUy-realiscd  imagery  more 
and  more  chilled  its  power  of  apprehending  the  real  truth' —  .... 
'  that  all  true  grounds  of  faith  were  gradually  undermined,  and 
the  beholder  was  either  enticed  into  mere  lusury  of  fanciful  en- 
joyment, believing  nothing,  or  left  in  his  confusion  of  mind,  the 
prey  of  vain  tales  and  traditions,*  till  '  with  no  sense  of  the  real 
cause  of  his  error,  he  bowed  liimsclf,  in  prayer  or  adoration,  to 
the  loiely  lady  on  her  golden  throne,  when  he  would  never 
have  dreamed  of  doing  so  to  the  Jewish  girl  in  ber  outcast 
poverty,  or,  in  her  simple  household,  to  the  carpenter's  wife' 
(vol.  iii.  p.  50). 

But  though  'a  shadow  of  increasing  darkness  fell  upon  the 
human  mind  as  art  proceeded  to  still  more  perfect  realisa- 
tion,' yet  these  painters,  erring  as  they  might  be,  were  iiol 
yet  utterly  depraved;  'for  they  only  darkened  faith,  but  never 
hardened  feeling.'  This  was  reserved  for  that  stage  of  wick- 
edness '  when  the  greater  his  powers  became,  the  more  the 
mind  of  the  painter  was  absorbed  in  their  attainment,  and  com- 
placent in  their  display ' — when  '  accurate  shade,  and  subtle 
colour,  and  perfect  anatomy,  and  complicated  perspective,  having 
become  necessary  to  the  work,  the  artistes  whole  energy  was 
employed  in  learning  the  laws  of  them,  and  his  whole  pleasure 
in  exhibiting  them' — when  'his  life  was  devoted,  nut  to  the 
objects  of  art,  but  to  the  cunning  of  it' — and  when  '  without  per- 
ception on  the  part  of  any  one  of  the  ab^'ss  to  which  all  were 
hastening,  a  fata!  change  of  aim  took  place  throughout  the  whole 
world  of  art.  In  early  times  art  icaa  eniploi/ed  fur  the  disjilaif  of 
religious  factt — now  religious  facta  were  emjjlor/ed  for  t/ie  tliiplai/ 
of  art '  £the  horror-expressing  italics  are  the  author's] — '  the  tran- 
sition, though  imperceptible,  was  consiunmatc ;  it  involved  the 
entire  destiny  of  painting.  It  was  passing  from  the  paths  of 
life  to  the  paths  of  death'  (vol.  iii.  p.  51)  ;  and  this  transition  was 
the  advent  of  Raphael  I     Hear  Mr.  Kuskin  on  this  topic  : — 

■  '  And  this  change  was  all  the  more  fatal,  because  at  first  veiled  liy 

■  an  appearance  of  greater  dignity  and  sincerity  than  were  jrassessed  by 
the  oirler  nrl.  One  of  the  earliest  resnlla  of  the  new  knowledge  was 
the  putting  away  the  greater  part  of  tlie  unliktUlinods  and  fineries  of 
the  ancient  pictures,  and  an  apparently  closer  following  of  nature  and 

y.     All  iho  phantasy  which  I  kive  just  been  blaming  as  dis- 
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tiirbant  of  the  simplicity  of  Ikith,  was  (irst  gubdued,  then  despised,  \ 
cast  aside.     The  appearances  of  nature  were  more  cluscly  followed  ; 
everylliin^;  and  the  crowneii  Queen- Virgin  of  Perugino  sank  into  i 
fiiniple  Italian  mother  iii  Rapliael's  3IaUoi|i]a  of  the  Cliair. 

'  Was  nut  tliii,  then,  a  heaJiby  change?  No.  It  wntcld  have 
healthy  if  it  had  been  efftcted  with  a  pure  motive,  and  tlie  new  trutk 
would  iiave  been  precious  if  they  had  been  sought  for  iniih's  rake 
But  Iliey  were  not  souglit  for  Iroili's  sake,  but  for  pride's;  ami  init 
which  19  sought  for  display  may  be  .juaf  as  hamful  *•  truth  whicli  «»" 
spoken  in  malice.  ThegliKerin^  childishness  of  tlieoldart  was  rej^rted, 
not  because  it  was  &lse,  but  because  it  wos  easy  ;  and  still  morp,  became 
the  painter  had  no  longer  any  religious  passion  to  express.  He  could 
think  of  the  Madonna  now  rery  calmly,  ^Hth  QO  desire  to  pour  out  the 
treasures  of  earth  at  her  feet,  or  crowa  her  broiva  with  the  golden  i,\a£a 
of  lieaveii.  He  could  think  of  her  as  an  available  subject  for  the  display 
of  transparent  shadous,  skilful  tints,  ami  scientitic  foresliorteiiiugs- 
a  (air  woinaD,  forming,  if  well  pairiteil,  a  pleasant  piece  of  furniture  for 
the  comer  of  a  boudoir,  ami  best  imagine-i  by  combination  of  the 
beauties  of  the  prettiest  coiitadina*.  Tie  could  think  of  her,  in  her  last 
maternal  agony,  with  academical  discrimination  j  sketch  in  first  her 
skeleton,  invest  her,  in  serene  seienee.  with  the  tnu.ai'les  of  mi<ety  tuid 
the  fibres  of  sorrow ;  then  cast  Ihi-  eraee  of  antique  drapery  ovi*r  tbv 
nakedness  of  her  desolation,  and  fulfil,  with  studious  lustre  of  tear*  and 
deliealfly.painttd  pallor,  the  perfect  type  of  the  "Mater  JJulurosa." 

'  It  was  thus  that  Raphael  thought  of  the  Madonna. 

'  Now  observe,  when  the  subject  was  thus  scientifically  completedi 
it  bi-canie  necessary,  as  we  have  just  said,  to  the  full  display  of  all  ii 
power  of  the  artist,  that  it  slioulJ  in  many  respects  be  more  faithful]] 
inu^ined  than  it  had  been  hitherto.  "  Keeping,"  '■  expression,"  "  Iiia 
torical  unity,"  and  such  other  retjuirements,  were  enforced  on 
painter,  in  the  same  tone,  and  with  the  same  purpose,  as  the  purity 
his  oil,  and  the  accuracy  of  his  perspective.  He  «a.i  toM  ibal  II: 
^;ore  of  Christ  should  be  "  dignified,"  those  of  the  Apostles  "exj 
ire,"  that  of  the  Virgin  "  modest,"  atKl  those  of  children  '■  JDnocent," 
All  this  was  perfectly  trite;  and,  hi  obedience  to  euch  directioRa,  the 
painter  proceeded  to  manufacture  certain  arraitgemcnts  of  iipMtulie 
sublimity,  virginal  mildness,  and  j|](aniine  innocence,  which,  bdng  five 
from  the  quaint  imperfection  and  eon  trad ietiven ess  of  the  «rly  ar 
were  looked  upon  by  the  Kurojiean  public  as  true  things,  and 
worthy  representations  of  the  events  of  religious  history.' — -vol.jii.p.oj 

Here  the  patience  of  the  reader  must  fail,  eveQ  if  oun  did  not. 
To  such  languagpe  and  sentiments  aa  these  we  have  notliing  U> 
say  ;  for  though  every  line  be  as  opposed  to  sense,  and  piety,  as 
it  is  to  liis  own  maxims  of  education  in  art,  wben  laid  down  for 
the  abuse  of  the  old  landscape-pain lers,  or  for  the  praise  of  that 
modem  school  which  has  the  misfortune  to  excite  hi*  approba- 
tion ;  yet,  taken  altogether,  they  reach  that  sum  of  the  profane  i 
vhicb  argument  is  wasted.     Let  us  leave,  tberefore,  that  sweety 
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putt?,  Italian  mother  to  deXend  him  who,  to  the  ererlaitlng  gratitude 
and  wonder  of  all  true  believers  in  art,  placed  lier  in  that  well-  ] 
known  chair;  let  us  lenve  that  piteous  Mater  Dolorosa  ti>  excuse  ] 
the  humble  and  reverential  care  with  which  Raphael  approat-lied 
the  suliject  of  her  aufferinjis.     Let  us  leave  all  that  true  'ajiostolic  I 
dignity,'  'virginal  mildness,  and  infantine  innocence,*  to   fight  I 
their  hcit  pointer's  battle    to  sound  hearts  if  not  to  cultivated  I 
tastes.     The  only  cause  for  repel,   however  great  the  cause  for 
condemnation,  is,  that,  as  the  old    saying  has   it,   'dirty  water  I 
cannot  rim  without  leaving  a  sinin.'     Wc  do  not  allnde  to  tliose  ] 
Ktninples  among  the  ynung  whom    we  know  by  experience  to  1 
have  derived  the   greatest   hindrance  In  their  artistic  education 
from  the  poison  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  works,  leading  them  to  perverse 
and  sophistical  dreams,  instead  of  earnest  action,  and  instilling  i 
no  principle  but  that  of  contempt  for  all  established  authority,  j 
We  are   ralhcr  thinking  of  others  who,  wilb  tUe  greatest  abhor-  I 
rente  of  such  sentiinenla  and  language,  will  yet  not  be  able,  when  1 
they  next  stnnd  before  a  Raphael,  entirely  to  divest  themselves 
of  tbe  recolleclion    of  them,  feeling  as  some  have  done,  who,  by 
inadvertence  or  acrideni,  have  read  a  page  of  some  noted  infidel 
work,  that,  liowever  tliey  may  abhor  the  ribaldry  of  sacred  tUings,  I 
the  mere  knowledge  of  it  is  polluting. 

But  though  we  leave  Mr,  Ruskin  in  his  glory,  as  the  scoffer 
of  Raphael's  highest  productions,  and  the  (.-nndemncr  of  his 
worthiest  and  most  profitable  title  to  a  student's  imitation,  yet 
we  must  inilictupun  the  reader  a  continuation  of  the  same  theme, 
though  on  a  dilTcrcnl  chord,  were  it  only  to  endeavour  lo  refute 
some  of  those  empty  assertions,  without  which  Mr,  Ruskin  would 
be  .It  3  loss  to  carry  on  that  system  of  contradiction  to  all  received  I 
opinion,  which  is  the  only  consistent  thing  la  his  writings.  J 

'Now,  neither  they  (llie  cartoons  of  Kupliae!)  nor  any  oilier  work  of  I 
the  period  were  representations  either  of  iiiaiorical  or  of  possible  fact.  I 
They  were,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  llie  wonl,  "compoiiiions" — coltkl 
arrangements  of  propriety  and  ngreeublfnesa,  according  to  acaileniicat   . 
formQias,  llit;  painter  never  in  any  cuse  making  the  slightest  effort  to- 
conceive  the  thing  as  it   realty  must  liare  hajiptned'  [the  italics  are 
ours],  'but  only  to  gather  together  graceful  lines  and  lieaiitiful  faces, 
ia  such  eompliiinee  with  commonplace  ideas  of  the  subject  as  might 
obtain   for  the  whole  an  "  epic  unity,"  or  some  such  otlier  form  of 
scholastic  perfect oess.' 

Mr.  Ruskin   here  inalaacei  the   subject  of  Christ's  showing 
himself  to  the  disciples  at  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  and  continues:—  ] 

'They  had  gone  back  to  iheir  daily  work,  thinking  rfill  ilieir  busi- 
ne»  lay  netwards — niimeslied  from  the  literal  rope  mA  drag.     "  Simon 
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Peler  saitli  unto  them,  '  I  go  a  fishing.'"     They  any  udIo  him  "  We 
alsD  f^  with  thee."     True  words  enough,  and  havintj  fiir  efhu  lieyond  , 
the  Galilean  hills.     That  night  they  ciiught  nothing i  but  when  (ha, 
morning  came,  in  the  cle-ar  light  of  it,  behoh),  a  figure  ^lood  on  ihe ; 
shore-     They  were  not  thinking  of  anything  but  their  fruitless  lian!s>j 
They  hncl  no  guess  who  it  waa.     It  aiiked  them  simply  if  they  hadj 
caught  anything?     They  said  no,      Anc!  it  tells  ihem  In  cast  yet  iigaia.l 
And  John  shades  his  eyes  from   tlie  morning  aun  willi  liia  hand,  to  loofcl 
who  it  is  J  and  though  the  glinting  of  the  sea,  loo,  dazzles  liim,  he  makes 
out  who  it  is  at  last ;  and  poor  tsimoii.  not  to  be  outrun  this  time, 
tightens  his  fisher's  coat  about  him,  and  dashes  in,  over  his  nets.     One 
would  liave  lilted  to  see  him  au'im  those  hundred  yards,  and  stagger  to 
the  beach, 

'  Well,  tl)e  otliers  get  to  the  beach  too,  in  time,  in  such  slow  uay  aa 
men  in  general  do  yet  in  this  world,  to  its  true  shore,  much  imjieiled  by 
thai  wonderful  "dragging  the  net  with  fishes;"  but  they  gel  there — 
seven  of  them  in  all — first,  the  Denier,  and  then  the  slouest  believer, 
and  then  the  quickest  believer,  and  then  the  two  throne-seek  eta.  Bud 
two  niore,  we  know  not  who. 

'  They  sit  do^vn  on  the  shore  face  to  face  with  llira,  and  eat  their 
broiled  fish  as  He  bids.  And  then,  to  Peter,  all  dripping  still,  shivering', 
and  amazed,  staring  at  Christ  iu  the  sun,  on  the  other  side  of  ihe  conl 
fire,  thinking  a  Uttle.  perha)>s,  of  what  happened  by  another  coal  fire, 
when  it  was  colder,  and  having  liad  no  word  once  changed  with  Him  by 
his  master  since  that  look  of  Ilis^lo  him,  so  amazed,  cumc-i  the  ques- 
tion, "  .Simon,  lovest  ihou  me  ?  "  Try  to  feel  tljat  ii  little,  and  think 
of  it  till  it  is  true  to  you;  and  then  take  up  that  inSnite  mont^tiosity 
and  hypocrisy,  liaphael'a  carluon  of  the  charge  to  Peter.  Kote,  first, 
the  bold  fallacy — the  putting  all  the  Apostles  tlieffr — a  mere  lie  to 
serve  the  Papal  heresy  of  ilie  Petric  eupremaey,  but  putting  Iliein  all 
in  Ihe  background  while  Peter  receives  the  charge,  and  nmfiing  tlietni 
all  witnesses  to  it.  Kote  the  handsomely-curled  hair  and  neally-tloil 
sandals  of  the  men  who  liad  been  out  all  night  in  the  sen'mlatd  and  uu 
the  slimy  deeks,  Koie  their  convt-nient  dresses  fur  going  a-fishing, 
with  trains  that  lie  a  yard  along  the  ground,  and  goodly  fringes,  ulInHide 
to  match — an  apwlolic  fishing  costume.  Note  how,  Peler  especially 
(whose  chief  glory  was  iu  his  wet  coat  gtrt  about  him,  and  naked  hmb*), 
a  envelopefl  in  folds  and  fringia,  so  as  to  kneel  and  hold  his  kejs  with 
grace,  Nolireof  couUat  all,  nor  lonely  mountain  shore,  but  a  pleasant 
Italian  landscape,  full  of  villas  and  churches,  and  a  flock  of  sheep  to  I>e 
pointed  at ;  and  the  whole  group  of  Apostles,  not  round  Clirisl,  us  they 
would  have  becji  naturally,  but  straggling  away  in  a  linC)  tlial  they  may 
all  be  shown.* — vol.  iii.  p.  5o. 

Now,  we  pass  over  the  circumstance  that  the  representation  of 
sacred  subjects  was  not  ronsidcreil  by  the  old  masters  so  mucU 
historical  as  poetical  in  nature,  and  so  far  removed  from  '  pas- 
sible fact,'  that  the  scene  was  as  often  laid  In  heaven  as  in  earlh, 
or,  as  in  the  Sisiinc  Madonna,  in  both  at  once.     Our  atten- 
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tion  is  chiefly  Jrawn  to  tlie  author'*  ignorance  of  the  real  limits 
as  well  as  purposes  of  a  work  of  art  bv  the  fact  of  liis  expatiating, 
by  way  of  reproof  to  Raphael,  upon  the  materials  for  half  a  dozen 
pictures  instead  of  one.  Whether  these  materials  be  good  or  bad 
for  pictorial  purposes  is  another  question,  which,  however,  ns  in 
the  mntlcr  of  shadows,  Mr.  Ruskin  has  sulKciently  answered 
himself.  For  let  us  try,  indeed,  to  fancy  but  one  of  the  moments 
he  has  described,  that  of  St.  Peter,  all  dripping,  shivering,  and 
amazed,  with  slip-shod  sandals  and  slimr  garments,  and  hair  all 
draggled  to  the  life  over  his  eyes,  and  a  correct  coal-fire  burning 
at  his  side,  and  setting  aside  Raphael's  moral  and  religious 
objections  as  a  man  to  such  a  conception  of  the  sacred  person 
of  any  Apostle,  far  more  of  that  of  the  great  head  of  the  Roman 
Church,  we  perfectly  realise  all  his  objections  as  a  painter.  In 
Raphael's  lime,  at  least,  such  a  principle  of  composition  would 
have  i)cen  condemned  as  much  by  the  laws  of  art  as  of  religion, 
and  BO  we  suspect  it  will  ever  be  (and,  as  usual,  Mr.  Ruskin 
condemns  his  own  creed  by  the  example  he  gives,'^  as  long  as 
right  art 'and  right  feeling  go  together.  What  kind  of  criticism, 
loo,  is  this,  which  charges  that  as  a  crime  to  Raphael,  namely,  his 
belief  '  in  the  Papal  heresy  of  the  Petric  supremacy,'  which  was, 
and  is,  and  ever  will  be,  the  chief  corner-stone  of  a  Roman 
Catholic's  faith.  As  for  the  great  painter's  reason  for  departing 
from  that  historical  probability  of  representation  in  his  Charge 
to  Peler,  which  he  obsen-ed  in  Ins  St.  Paul  preaching  at  Athens, 
the  Death  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  and  others,  we  may  be  sure 
that  it  was  nothing  less  than  that  strongest  reason  of  all  in  a 
painter's  creed,  and  that  which  governed  Poussin  in  his  repre- 
seatalion  of  the  same  subject,  namely,  its  unfitness  for  pictorial 
purposes.  And  here  we  utterly  deny  that  a  painter  is  bound  to 
try  and  '  conceive  the  thing  as  it  really  must  have  happened,' 
unless  this  suits  his  pictorial  purposes  belter  than  any  other  way. 
If  Poetrv,  as  regards  history  or  anything  that  comes  under  the 
denomination  of  fact,  be  entitled  to  her  poetic  licenses,  Painting, 
incomparably  more  circumscribed  in  limits  as  she  is,  is  tenfold 
entitled  to  her  pictorial  licenses.  Two  modes  of  representation 
are,  therefore,  always  open  to  a  painter — one  the  real,  or  the  thing 
as  it  miffht  have  happened,  the  other  the  symbolical.  Who  does 
not  see,  therefore,  that  Rnphael  has  here  purposely  adopted  the 
syml>i'lical,  and  that  all  that  Mr.  Ruskin  is  pleased  to  designate 
as  '  infinite  monstrosity  and  hypocrisy,'  and  '  mere  lie,'  is  no 
untruer  in  that  sense  than  the  actual  sheep  behind  the  figures,  or 
the  actual  keys  in  the  band  of  St.  Peter,     la  tfaort,  here,  as  every- 
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where  tliroughout  Mr.  Raskin's  writings,  we  arc  stopped  by  the 
false  teals  and  false  conclnsioDs  consequent  on  false  prt-misvx. 
Impute  la  Art  responsibilities  tliat  do  not  belong  tu  her,  whether 
of  leaching  religion,  inoialitv,  or  even  history,  and,  of  course,  it 
is  easy  to  convict  her  of  nut  acting  up  to  them. 

Yet  even  in  this  case  Mr.  Ruskin  is  caught  in  his  own  argo- 
ments ;  for  grant  that  Francia  nnd  Bellini  partially,  and  Raphael 
wholly,  milled  the  spectalor,  as  for  instance,  ciinceming'  the  real 
history  and  circumstances  of  the  Madonna's  life  and  condidon. 
Grant  that  the  spectator  really  '  bowed  in  prayer  and  adoration  to 
the  lovely  lady  on  the  golden  ihrnne,"  whom  Francia  had  invested 
with  all  the  adommenla  so  foreign  to  her  actual  condition;  or  to 
'the  simple  Italian  mother  in  the  chair.'  on  whom  Raphael  had 
bestowed  'transparent  shadows,  skilful  tints,  scientific  foreshort- 
enings,'  '  keeping.'  '  expression,'  and  every  other  true  excellence 
in  the  painter's  language ;  still  we  deny  that  the  same  innn  would 
not  have  done  the  same  '  to  the  Jewish  girl  in  ber  poverty,  or,  iB 
her  simple  household,  to  the  carpenter's  wife,'  Let  ua,  for  one 
moment,  investigate  this  in  a  philosophical  point  of  view. 

The  imagination  is  a  faculty  which  la  powerful  to  deceive,  and 
by  the  exercise  of  tvhich  every  one  at  all  possessed  of  it  deceives 
himself.  If  exercised  upon  matters  of  fact — ^hislory — poundi, 
shillings  and  pence,  &c,— where  the  judgment  is  required,  it  de- 
ceives us  to  our  harm ;  if  upon  the  world  of  fancy — in  poetry  cr 
painting — where  the  emotions  are  concerned,  to  our  pleosore.  Tbv> 
it  would  he  just  OS  absurd  to  look  for  matter-of-fact  truth  in  a  poem 
or  picture,  or  to  mistake  such  delightful  deceits  as  they  convey  for 
matter-of-fact  truths,  as  it  would  be  to  credit  verbatim  a  lover's 
description  of  his  misiress.  Not  that  the  lover  or  the  imaginAlion 
con  really  present  '  false  images '  in  the  mendacious  sense  Mr. 
Ruskin  means ;  the  lover  docs  not  depict  his  mistress  with  black 
eyes  instead  of  blue,  nor  the  imagination  the  Madonna  as  meny 
and  masculine  instead  of  dignified  and  feminine.  The  vocation  of 
each  is  not  to  alter  in  kind,  but  in  degree  ;  not  to  change  the  reality, 
but  lo  heighten  tlie  idealilv,  rendering  the  blue  eve  bluer  still,  or 
the  dignified  and  feminine  character  more  dignified  and  feminine 
[Mill.  In  this  exaggeration  lies  what  is  called  the  deluding  power 
Voi  the  imaginative  faculty,  and  this  deluding  power  is  what  makes 
I  it  so  much  in  request.  Hero  worship,  saint  worship,  mao  or 
woman  worsliip,  all  alike  call  upon  the  imagination  to  deck  up 
their  idols  for  them,  simply  becanse  they  know  that  then;  are  no 
suits  of  clothing  so  bright  as  thoae  she  cin  supply.  Therefore, 
whether  in  thinking  of  their  object,  describing  it,  or  depicting  il, 
love,  faith,  and  admiration  never  do  strip  it  to  Its  real  conditiMOS, 
hecause  it  is  not  their  nature  so  lo  do :  while  indifference  and 
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ety,  bein|:  influenced  by  just  tin"  contrary  feeling,  rcit  only 
Blrlj)  it  at  once  but  rob  it  liesidc.  But  in  all  tlii»,  if  the  love,  llie 
faitli,  or  atlmiratitm  be  well  founded — and  when  appliei:!  to  sncred 
or  divine  pcTsons,  we  know  il  must  be  so — it  is  tiie  grealcst  pos- 
«ible  mistake  to  aay  lliat  any  harm  can  ensue.  Tlie  imapnation 
after  oil  only  heigbleng  the  ideal,  IrecatLte  the  real  is  not  there, 
and  it  is  only  in  the  character  of  a  proxy  that  it  is  cherished  at 
all.  It  is,  therefore,  utterly  fallacious  to  assert  willi  Mr.  Kiiskin 
that  he  who  had  bowed  himself  in  prayer  or  adoraliun  lu  the 
rep  res  en  tnt  ion  of  the  Madtinna,  when  clothed  in  the  best  suits  that 
the  fondness  of  imsgioatioa  or  the  skill  of  art  could  supply, 
'would  never  dream  of  doin)!^  the  same  to  the  Jewish  girl  in  her 
outcast  poverlv,  or  in  her  simple  household  to  the  carpenter's 
wife."  Of  course  this  arfrument  in  i)ne  respect  applies  only  to  the 
Roman  Catholic,  with  whom  prayer  or  adoration  are  sujiposcd 
duties.  But  whether  Catholic  or  Protestant— whether  viewing 
the  Madonna  falsely  with  iaitb  as  a  mediator,  or  simply  with 
reverence  as  the  most  blessed  among-  women — let  anv  reader  ask 
hiinseli^  if  his  faith  or  his  reverence  bad  been  kindled  by  the 
painter's  imagination  in  the  one  case,  witelher  it  would  not  far 
more  kindle  at  the  reality  in  ihe  other.  For  then  the  fact  that  it 
was  /lerself  in  her  inefTahle  truth  before  him — no  matter  what  the 
poverty,  the  household,  or  dress — would  be  stronger,  millions  of 
limes,  than  nil  the  strenctli  of  the  imagination  ;  and  what  she 
might  have  lost  in  the  blind  but  loving  deckings  of  faith,  would  be 
utterlv  extinguished  and  swallowed  Dp  ia  the  overwhelming 
brightness  of  sight. 

It  is,  indeed,  in  proportion  to  the  adoration  with  which  he  would 
worship  or  pay  homage  to  Divine  or  sacred  persons,  could  ihey 
be  suddenly  present,  that  a  painter  or  |>oet  will  invest  them  with 
the  most  radiant  gifts  of  his  iuiagination  while  absent ;  while  the 
Ruskin  disciple,  whose  heart  could  or  would  not  rise  above  the 
cold  and  rational  conception  'of  the  thing  as  it  really  must  have 
happened,'^  who,  remembering  that  Sl  Paul's  presence,  in  his. 
own  words,  was  'mean,'  could  depict  him  so;  and  that  Sl.  Peter 
was  a  mere  dirty  fisherman,  who  had  been  out  all  night,  could 
bring  bim  before  us,  as  Mr.  Ruskin  recommends,  all  'slimy,' 
'dripping  and  shivering,' — he,  who  knowing  the  Virgin  to  have 
been  hut  a  poor  Jewish  maiden,  could  represent  her  under  the 
usual  menial  conditions  of  poverty — such  a  man  or  painter  would 
as  certainly,  could  his  life  l>e  turned  eighteen  centuries  hack  and 
be  tranafonned  into  an  Israelite  of  that  time,  be  found  among  thosfr 
who  said,  in  their  reaaon  and  unbelief,  '  Is  not  this  the  carpenter'* 
■on?" 

And,  if  there  were  no  other  argnmcnls  against  this  doctrine  of 
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literal  represeatation  and  '  positive  fact,'  Ihat  language  of  ihe 
painter  wliich  Mr.  Kuskin  has  condemned  as  'nothing  by  itself 
licre  rises  upas  an  invincible  impediment.  The  ideas  of  a  painler 
and  liis  language  hptng  iiisejiaral/le,  at  all  events  in  aim,  he  can 
never  at  once  depict  what  is  uican,  dirty,  and  squalid,  and  yet 
suggest  lliat  grandeur,  power,  sivcelness,  or  grace  which,  as  con- 
nected with  the  persons  of  Holy  Writ,  is  infinitely  more  important 
for  us  to  dwell  upon  than  all  the  trivial  fads  that  linns',  '■'^^  '''^ 
dust  upon  their  shoes,  to  the  circumstances  of  tbeir  human 
condition. 

The  ol<l  masters  are  not  without  examples  of  the  carrying  out 
of  this  false  principle,  though  not  lo  that  depth  of  ahjectness  which 
Mr.  Kuskin  advocates.  Lord  Ward's  gallerj-  at  once  furnishes 
one  in  a  picture  byTeniers,  Christ  mocked  bv  the  Soldiers.  The 
painter  here  represents  the  Saviour  as  an  ordinary  and  homely, 
hut  still  a  meek  and  suffering  person,  sealed  in  a  room  with 
dirty  floor  and  walls,  and  surrounded  with  those  coarse  figitres 
and  physiognomies,  who,  in  his  other  pictures,  stand  with  their 
backs  to  great  fires,  or  sit  with  card,  botde,  and  pipe  arnuod  a 
tahlc.  But  that  the  scene  is  a  Dutch  guard-house,  and  the  fignm 
Dutch  boors,  docs  not  matter;  for  with  all  his  condemnation  of 
painters  who  do  not  represent  subjects  as  they  really  must  have 
happened,  he  elsewhere  says,  'in  earnest  seriousness,  that  if  a 
painter  cannot  make  a  Madonna  out  of  a  British  girl  of  die 
19lh  century  [or  a  Jewish  soldier  out  of  a  Dutch  Iroor  of  (be 
17th  century],  he  cannot  paint  one  at  all'  (vol.  i.  p.  122).  .\t  all 
events,  considered  merely  as  dirty  lloors  and  walls,  nnd  as  rude 
nnd  unsyrametrical  figures,  it  is  not  only  possible  but  probable 
that  such  are  far  nearer  the  truth  of  *  the  common  hall '  into 
which  the  Saviour  was  taken,  and  the  brutid  soldiery  by  whom 
he  was  mocked,  than  the  marble  floors  and  pillars  and  classically- 
fonned  athletes  of  the  Italian  painters.  Nevertheless  we  turn 
disgusted  from  the  representation,  and  arc  quite  sure  that  all 
with  sound  mental  organizations  will  do  the  same,  simply  be- 
cause not  being  the  real  scene,  there  is  nothing  to  satisfy  our 
..imagination  Jn  the  substitute  the  picture  supplies. 

■  ^  The  mistake  on Teniers' part  lies  here.    When  a  painter  proposes 
|to  himself  a  subject,  he  considers  it  partly  in  its  fitness  to  pictorial 

■  purposes  and  pardy  in  its  filncss  to  the  language  in  which  be 
most  delights.  Now  there  is  a  fitness  Ijetween  Kaphai'l's  purity 
of  expression  and  grace  of  form,  and  his  highly  spiritual  Holy 
Family  subjects;  there  is  a  fitness  between  Titian's  transparent 
flesh  tones  and  refined  breailtb  of  colour,  and  liis  lovely  Madonna 
and  Infant  subjecU ;  there  is  a  fitness  between  Paul  Veronese's 
gorgeousness  of  garment  and  dignity  of  bearing,  and  his  pompous 
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historicnl  subjects ;  and  there  is  n  fitness  between  Teniers'  love  of 
broad  common  character  ami  broken  picturcsqueness  of  colour, 
and  his  carousing'  boor  and  old   iron  and  earthenware  subjects. 
But,  by  the  same  rule,  ihere  is  no  Jitneis  between  this  Isngunge, 
in  which   he   especially  delighted  and  excelled,  and  the  sacretl  \ 
subject  he  has  attempted  at  Lord  Ward's ;  and  nost  to  choosing  J 
a  subject  unfit  for  painlino^  at  all,  a  painter  can  commit  no  greater  | 
mistake  than  that  of  choosing  one  for  which  he  has  nut  the  suitable] 
powers  of  expression,  ] 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  show  how  impossible  morally,  and  ' 
how  intolerable  practically,  it  would  he  for  any  true  painter  to 
strip  a  scene,  especially  if  sacred,  to  the  bare  bones  of  '  positive 
fact,'  we  must  add  how  doublv  absurd  it  is  to  accuse  such  men  of 
scckinfT  their  own  praise,  instead  of  that  of  God,  by  the  delighted 
exercise  of  that  power  of  pictorial  utterance,  which,  whether  of 
form,  colour,  chiaroscuro,  or  expression,  is  alike  to  them  the  gift  of  J 
God.     On  the  contrary,  it  may  be  taken  as  a  necessary  conse-j 
quence,  that  where  a  painter's  lanj^agc  has  really  given  no  delight] 
to  himself,  it  will  as  surely  give  no  delight  to  the  spectator.     And] 
here  we  may  refer  to  that  mis-called  pre-Raphaclitc  school,  we] 
have  hitherto  forborne  to  criticise — their  merits  being,  in  our] 
judgment,   great,  and  their  faults  sufficiently  censured   by  Mr.] 
Ruskin's  praise — for  the  principal  cause  of  the  unfavourable  Jm-I 
pression  they  generally  leave,  is  the  circumstance  that  the  language  I 
thoy  speak  appears  to  have  given  no  pleasure  to  themselves,  but] 
rather  a  pain  and  weariness,  producing  the  irresistible  feeling  in  ' 
the  spectator  that  the  art  is  held  down  rather  to  the  grindstone  of 
unloving  slavery,  than  home  up  on  the  wings  of  willing  power. 

It  becomes  time  for  us  to  quit  this  subject,  but  before  doing 
BO  we  have  a  few  words  to  say  on  a  pamphlet  by  Mr.  Ruskini 
upon  the  pictures  in  the  last  summer's  exhibition  of  the  Royal  1 
Academy.     Here   Mr.  Ruskin  displays  in  great  force  his  worst 
qualities,  without  gilding  them  with  that  ingenuitv  of  thought 
or  briiliancv  of  style  which   arc  elsewhere  so  conspicuous.     We 
have  not  the  slightest  intention  of  defending  the  merits  of  those 
living  painters  he  has  there  assailed.    They  can  only  I'eel  itaiom- 
plimenl  tii  be  held  worthy  to  stand  in  those  condemned  ranks 
which  are  headed  by  Raphael.    He  is  welcome,  therefore,  as  before, 
to  opinions  by  which  he  alone  is  llie  loser ;  he  is  welcome  to  arraign  1 
Creswick  for  imperfections  which  he  justifies  (vol.  i.  p.  lS6j  in' 
Turner ;    he  is  welcome  to  asperse  Faed's  Mitherlesa  Daim  as 
'  throughout  the    most    common-place    Wilkieism — white   spots  J 
cvervwiicre,'  which  was  a  necessary  prelude  to  the  scnientiom  | 
'  /  expected  better  things  from  this  painter ;'  he  is  welcome  to  all  I 
such  sentiments,  in  which  he  only  differs  from  the  educated  public' 
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for  dilfercDce  sake ;  but  ai  before,  in  the  cose  of  Pouasin,  be  is  not 
welcome  to  assert  what  is  not  (rue,  and  tocondemn  a  great  painter 
upon  a  false  assumption.  We  pass  over,  therefore,  all  his  npiniom 
as  to  the  exprcasioa  and  drawing-  of  Mr.  Herbert's  Lear  and  Cor- 
delia, shallow  and  unmannerlj'  as  they  are,  and  solicit  the  reMler's 
particular  attention  to  the  following  passage: — 

'  It  is  a  thing  not  a  little  to  be  ponckred  upon,  that  the  mea  who 
attempt  these  highest  things  are  always  those  wlio  cannot  do  the  tn«t 
things  well.  Around  the  brow  of  this  firwood  figure  there  is  a 
coronet,  anj  in  the  coronet  live  jewels;  I  thought  that,  ucconJintr  lo 
Boyal  Academ]'  prini'ipie^  in  a  "High  Art"  picture,  this  liuiidell  aud 
Bridge  portion  ui'  it  should  have  been  a  little  less  conspicuoiu.  How- 
ever, as  we  find  these  unideal  emeralds  and  rubies  thus  coiideseendinglf 
touched,  let  us  «ee  how  they  are  touched.  Each  stone  has  a  while  ^'pot, 
or  high  light  upon  it.  Now  that  dash  is  always  the  refleclioQ  of  the 
highest  light  to  which  the  jewel  is  turned,  and  here  in  the  tent  it  must 
be  an  opening  on  the  lefl-haiid  side.  Now,  as  the  jewels  are  set  round 
the  brow,  eai-h  in  a  different  position,  each  would  reflect  tliis  teut-door 
from  a  di(fl?retit  .vpol  on  its  surface.  Thi^  ehani^e  iu  the  position  of  the 
reflection  would  he  otte  of  the  principal  means  by  which  nature  would 
indicate  the  curve  of  tlie  coronet.  Now,  look  at  the  painting — every 
gem  hiis  actually  the  high  light  in  the  same  spot  on  the  lefl-haud  ride 
all  ruund  the  brow  ! 

'The  dimness  of  pictorial  capadly  indicated  by  such  a  bluuder  as 
Ibis,  is  very  marvellous;  for  a  painter  of  the  slightest  power,  even 
tbo«i^h  he  had  not  drawn  the  gems  rruni  nature,  woidd  iafkllibly  have 
varied  the  thii^h  for  his  own  pleasure  aud  iu  au  instinctive  fulhliueut  of 
(he  etenial  law  of  change.' — p.  19. 

Now  if  the  reader  will  follow  us  a  little  carefully  we  shall 
have  no  difhculty  in  showing  him,  what  one  look  at  the  picture 
itself  would  show  in  a  moment,  vi:.,  (Iiat  Mr.  Herbert  bad  pre- 
cisely those  grounds  which  Mr.  Ruskin  represents  hira  as 
ignonint  of,  for  not  varying  the  place  of  that  flaah  of  lisht  even 
'for  Ids  own  pleasure,'  A  coronet  is  a  circular  tiling,  which  of 
course  when  seen  upon  a  head  level  with  the  spectator'a  eyei, 
presents  to  his  view  only  half  its  circle  at  once,  the  centre  of 
whicli  b.ilt'-circle  is  nearest  the  eye,  and  the  sides  receding.  Ip 
tills  view  five  points  of  the  coronet  are  seen,  each  point  lippnl 
with  a  jewel.  The  jewel  on  the  centre  point  presents  its  front 
face  to  you,  the  jewel  on  each  point  right  and  left  of  the  centre 
presents  its  opposite  three-(|uarier  face,  and  the  jewels  on  the 
two  outermost  points  of  the  half-circle  (thus  making  five  jewels) 
present  tlieir  opposite  profiles.  What  is  the  consequence  ?  The 
light  which  comes  in  from  on  aperture  on  the  left,  strikes,  as 
Mr.  Ruskin  says,  'upon  the  same  spot  on  the  left-hand  side  all 
round  the  brow;'   but  in  his  haste  to  deride  he  forgeta  to  odd, 
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yet  upon  n  tlifTereDt  part  of  each  jewel  I  For  tb»t  same  s)>ot 
upon  the  ajiparefU  left-liand  side  of  each  jewel  falls  in  reality 
upon  tbe  centre  of  the  prohle  jewel  nearest  the  light — rather  to 
the  left  of  the  centre  of  the  next  three-quarter  jewel — midwaj' 
between  the  centre  and  edge  of  tbe  centre  jewel,  still  nearer  the 
edge  of  the  next  three-quuler  jewel,  and  completely  on  the  edge 
of  the  profile  jewel  furthest  from  the  1  is;ht.  Thus  while  tlie  light 
bss  necessarilj  stood  still,  it  is  tbe  jewels  wliicli  have  turned, 
and  while  the  light  has  apparently  strut  k  on  the  same  left-hand 
edge  of  each  jewel,  it  has  in  reality  been  reflected  from  a  dif- 
ferent spot  on  the  surtace  of  all  five.  To  deride  a  painter,  there- 
fore, for  '  not  varying  tbe  flash  for  his  own  pleasure,'  under  these 
circumstances,  is  simply  to  deride  him  for  not  making  the  li^ht 
enter  at  live  different  parts  of  tbe  tent  instead  of  one,  and  such 
a  derision  is  the  best  compliment  that  can  he  paid  to  one  who  is 
not  only  great  in  th«  grewX  things  of  art  but  right  in  tbe  least 
things  also. 

Nothing  can  be  more  degrudingly  low,  both  as  regards  art  and 
manners,  thnn  the  whole  tune  of  this  pamphlet,  calculated  only 
to  mislead  those  who  arc  as  conceited  as  they  are  ignorant,  which 
unfortunalely  includes  a  large  niunber.  Even  granting  that 
Herbert  had  erred  in  the  high  light  of  a  jewel,  or  Mailise  (for 
with  equal  injustice  Mr.  Ruskin  accuses  tbe  one  of  the  breach  of 
that  [irinciple  of  perspective  the  observance  of  which  he  abuses 
in  the  other),  in  the  drawing  of  a  border  pattern,  even  granting 
this,  what  does  it  prove  ?  A  picture  is  not  n  culprit  to  be  cross- 
exarninLHl  and  delected  by  a  trap  here  and  a  slip  there. 
Mr.  Ruskin's  ideas  of  truth  and  falsehood  as  ajiplicd  to  art  (all 
traceable  to  his  false  start  as  (o  the  nature  and  pitrpnses  of  an)  are 
utterly  futile  and  nonsensical.  Falsehood  only  becomes  sucli  when 
there  is  the  power  in  the  deceiver  to  pervert  the  truth,  oi  lu  tbe 
deceived  to  believe  the  lie.  Now  a  man  may  paint  grass  red, 
but  in  the  first  place  he  could  not  conceal  that  he  had  not  made 
it  grpcn — in  the  next  place  nobody  would  believe  it  to  be  green — 
and  finally  and  chiefly  he  would  be  no  painter  to  do  such  a  thing 
at  all.  Of  such  blunders  as  a  real  painter,  from  oversight  or 
inadvcrience,  may  make,  a  picture  may  he  Jull  and  yet  not  be  a 
whit  the  worse  for  It,  or  from  everything  of  the  kind  it  may  he 
scrupulously  fiec  and  yet  be  an  untrue  and  wretched  daub. 
Bapliael's  frescoes  in  the  Vatican  would  furnish  a  rich  hajvest  of 
little  inaccuracies  to  such  wretched  spies  and  informers,  while  no 
painter  was  more  fallible  in  such  mailers  than  Turner,  who  once 
even  painted  tbe  sun  on  the  north  side. 

not  therefore  the  man  who  makes  a  blunder  in  a  picture, 
who   makes  a    false  statement  about  a  picture,   who  is 
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the  real  ofibnder.  The  one  commits  a  mechanical  fault  which 
does  not  even  harm  himself,  far  less  his  neighbour — the  other, 
as  far  as  in  him  lies,  inSicts  a  wanton  and  undeserved  injurr. 
Mr.  Riiskin,  however,  might  have  spared  himself  the  boast,  that 
when  i>nee  he  had  marked  an  artist's  reputation  for  his  prey  it 
was  of  no  use  trying  to  save  it.*  Setting  aside  the  malice  which 
is  GO  obviously  the  leading  principle  in  this  pamphlet,  the  mere 
fact  tliat  he  was  driven  to  such  paltry  modes  of  criticism,  is  the 
highest  encomium  that  living  artists  could  receive.  As  Hazlilt 
has  wisely  said,  'To  take  a  pride  and  pleasure  in  nothing  but 
defects  (and  those,  perhaps,  of  the  most  paltrc,  obvious,  and 
mechanical  kindj — in  the  disappointment  and  tarnishing  of  our 
faith  in  excellence — in  proofs  of  weakness,  not  of  power — is  not 
a  sign  of  uncommon  refinement  but  of  unaccountable  perversion 
of  taste,' 

One  great  proof,  were  there  no  other,  of  the  falseness  of  Mr, 
Ruskin's  reasoning,  is  its  quantity.  Only  on  the  wrong  road 
could  so  much  have  been  said  at  all.  As  we  observed  before,  if 
art  be  long,  it  is  in  practice  not  in  theory.  Separate  what  is 
really  to  be  thought  and  said  about  art  from  false  assumption, 
futile  speculation,  contradictory  argument,  crotchety  views,  and 
romantic  rubbish,  and  ninety~nine  hundredths  of  what  Mr.  Buskin 
writes,  and  one-half  of  what  most  write,  will  fall  to  the  ground. 
Bui,  it  may  he  asked,  are  not  the  precepts  of  common  sense 
applicable  to  art  as  well  as  to  everything  else?  To  this  we 
readily  agree ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  all  the  common  sense  as  to 
diligence,  sincerity  of  purpose,  recognition  of  their  own  powers, 
and  obser^-ntion  of  nature,  which  is  so  much  obscured  under 
Mr,  Ruskin's  jargon  of  'love,'  'wisdom,'  'fear  and  gladness,' 
'  firm  words,  true  message,  unstinted  fulness  and  unfailing  faith,' 
have  been  said  to  and  by  painters  over  and  over  again,  and,  if 
not  realijied,  at  all  events  steadily  aimed  at  by  all  deserving  the 
name. 

As  regards  quantity,  however,  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that 
Mr.  Ruskin  will  always  have  the  advantage.  Nature  has  given 
him  the  mechanism  of  thinking  in  a  most  peculiar  degree.  The 
exercise  of  tliis  faculty,  which  is  always  more  or  less  an  exertion 
and  strain  toother  minds,  is  none  to  his;  and  no  wonder,  for 
sophistry  travels  on  roads  where,  however  much  dust,  there  are 
neither  stones  nor  tolls.  Though,  therefore,  the  broad  false  prin- 
ciples he  has  laid  down  may  be  easily  refuted,  yet  it  may  be  doubted 

•  lo  the  second  edition  of  '  A'trftJ  on  mine  of  tht  pruicipal  Pietnrct  Ki-Aifntftl  ia 
(Sp  roi/Hu  i-p/  th(  Itr'i'il  Acnilemi/,'  occurs  this  possage; — '  Hcftftfter  it  *i||  be 
kiiowii,  (bat  n  liL-ii  1  Iinve  thuu^hi  fit  to  attack  a  picturi>,  ilie  Korsi  policy  ihat  At 
frieudt  of  the  unlst  can  adopl  is  to  dtftud  il.' 
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wbetber  any  mind  will  liave  the  ]iatlence  to  follow  nil  tlic  wiml- 
ings  of  iini;  wlio  tliinks  equally  nilbout  consistenc)'  and  witlinut 
weariness.      A  man  may  altark    iron  bars,   oak  doors,   or  slime 
walls,  and  hope  with  energy  and   perseverante  to  break  lib  way 
ibruiit;!],   but  to  follow  a  ibln  thread,  which  leads  biin  tbrougb 
winding  and  slippery  paths,  and  is  always  snapping  at  an  honest 
touch,  requires  a  strength  of  nene  and  tenacity  of  purpose  wbich  ' 
Mr.  Ruskin's  writings  will  hardly  inspire  or  ihcirrefulalion  reward. . 
Not   Ihnt  we  are  in   the  least  inclined  to  magnify  the  im-' 
portance  of  unsound    ideas  and  absurd    conclusions  upon    lh«j 
subject  of  art.    Art,  not  being  a  direct  moral  agent  nt  all,  can  only 
do  real  harm  in  proportion  as  it  can  ilo  real  good — its  debase-' 
nient  can  only  be  the  index  of  a   frivolous  or  ignorant  state  of  I 
society — never  in  any  way  its  cause.     As  regards  Mr.  Kuskin  inf 
particular,  he  will  mislead  no  mind  and  injure  no  career  whicbl 
would  not  have  been  misled  or  injured  equally  without  him.     Fori 
those  who  have  no  eyes,  it  matters  little  bow  entirely  the  pseudof 
moral  at  the  end  of  his  chapter  is  purchased  by  the  llimsy  fallacy^ 
at  the  bef;inning,  wiiiic  those  who  p'lasess  these  organs  to  any 
purpose  will  soon  forget  both  the  one  and  the  other.     It  Would 
have    been  well,  therefore,    for    Mr.   Ruskln   had   he  erred   irfl 
nothing  but   what  may  thus  be    harmlessly  swallowed  or  easily] 
rejected  ;    but  it  is  the   terribU'   penally  of  the  propagators  ofj 
slander  thai  their  evil  deeds  should  roiunin — for  no  evil,  as  noi 
good,  cat!  fall  into  out  moral  wurld  without  fruits  of  wliich  nime^ 
can  conipule  the  length  or  the  strength  ;  in  either  case,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  goo<l  or  evil,  is  the  return  or  the  recoil  upon  the 
author,  and  upon  Mr.  Kuskin  the  recoil  hos  begun  already. 


Art.  ^'.— 1.  A  Report  of  the  Court  of  Dirfclors  of  t/ie  Eastern 

Sleam  Naviijatioii  Cowpany,  ma'lv  to  tlte  I'rvjin'eturs  on  the  *k/i 

nf  August,  1853. 
2.    A    Trealhe  on   Nai-al   Gnnne)-!/.     By  General    Sir    Howard 

Douglas,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G..  D.C.L,  F.R.S.     Fourth  edition 

revised.     Loudon.      18o4. 

''piIE  voyager  up  and  down  the  Thames  has  noticed  witb 
-*-  astonishment,  during  the  last  eighteen  months,  the  slow 
growth  of  u  huge  structure  on  ihe  soulbern  extremity  of  the  IslsJ 
of  Dogs.  At  first  A  few  cnurmous  poles  alone  cut  the  sky-line,] 
and  arrested  bis  attention ;  then  vast  plates  of  iron,  that  sccmrd 
big  enough  In  form  shields  for  the  gods,  reared  ihciusclves  edge- 
wuvs,  at  great  distances  apart ;  and  as  months  elapsed,  a  nail 
of  metal  slowly  arose  between  him  and  the  horizon.  The  sooty 
VOL.  xcviii.  xo.  cxcvi.  2  F  en'-ineer. 
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engineer,  as  he  leans  over  tbe  bulwark  of  BridcEToom  ,Na  2, 
wfaea  qucslioned  respecting  it,  tells  you  it  is  '  the  Big  Sliip  — lial 
knows  no  more.  If,  moved  by  curiosity,  the  voyager  hails  a  boat 
and  rows  nshorc*,  the  sturdy  oarsman  can  only  tell  you  it  U  *  tUe 
Big  Ship.'  If  you  question  Jack,  whom  you  see  coming  along 
the  road  laden  with  a  green  parrot  and  a  bundle  of  3  arns,  as  to 
what  they  are  doing  here,  he  will  eve  the  huge  niiiss  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  reply  with  a  vacant  negative.  Kveo  those  who  are 
informed  of  its  purpose  doubt  and  argue  respecting  it,  *  Look'ee 
here."  said  an  old  salt  to  us,  pointing  with  his  pipe  to  the  stem 
and  thestemof  theship,  which  lie  parallel  with  the  river,  '  here  '« 
her  starn  and  here  's  her  stem,  and  here 's  the  walci ;  and  how 
they  are  going  to  launch  her  I  can't  figure  noways." 

The  great  ship,  or  'Oreat  Eastern,'  as  she  is  sometimes 
called,  projected  by  the  eminent  engineer  Mr.  Brunei,  the 
father  of  TrausaUantic  Steam  Navigation,  although  building 
in  the  midst  of  the  largest  collection  of  seafaring  people  in 
the  world,  stands  a  wonder  and  a  pu/.zle  to  them  all.  And 
indeed,  the  moment  you  are  inside  the  works  of  Scott,  Kusst'll, 
and  Co.  at  Millwall,  you  feel  the  reason  of  the  strange  eye 
with  which  the  maritime  population  view  the  monster  whitb 
is  slowly  growing  up,  and  overshadowing  not  only  llie  ship-yaid 
itself,  but  the  portion  of  the  new  lown  immediately  in  ils  neigh- 
bourhond.  Where  are  the  merry  ship-carperiters,  caulking  away 
with  monotonous,  dead -sounding  blows?  Where  arc  the  arli- 
zans  chipping  with  their  adzes,  rearing  up  one  al'let  another 
huge  ribs,  and  laying  the  massive  keel  ?  W  here  arc  the  bright 
augers  gleaming  in  the  sun,  as  sturdy  arms  work  out  the  bolt- 
holes  ?  None  of  these  old  accustomed  sights  and  sounds  of  ship- 
building are  to  be  found  ;  but  in  their  place  we  see  the  arm  nf 
steam,  mightier  than  that  of  Thor,  welding  some  iron  shaft  big 
as  '  the  mast  of  some  huge  admiral,'  or  punching  inch-plates  of 
iron  as  quickly  and  as  noiselessly  as  a  lady  punches  card-board 
tm  a  fancy-fair  ornament.  Steel,  urged  bv  the  same  uotcat 
master,  is  seen  showing  its  mastery  over  iron  as  the  huge  laities 
revolve,  or  the  planing-mncbine  pursues  steadily  its  resistless 
course,  whilst,  in  place  of  the  shavings  of  the  carpenter,  long 
ringlets  of  dull  grey  metal  cumber  the  ground.  The  ship- 
carpenter  is  transmuted  into  a  brawny  smith,  and  the  ci^ il  engineer 
takes  the  place  of  the  marine  architect  A  closer  inspection  of 
this  Leviathan  vessel  shows  ns  bow  completely  the  employment 
of  a  new  material  has  necessitated  new  ideas  with  ^esp(^cl  to 
construction.  She  runs  along,  or  rather  will — for  she  is  not  yet 
quite  up  in  frame — some  seven  hundred  feet;  those  portions  of 
her  yet  unfinished  at  stem  and  stern  show  her  partitions  or  bulk- 
beads 
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Is  riinnint:  nearly  sixty  feet  in  height,  ami  slantling  just  sisty 
feet  apart.  If  wc  examine  tlie  ouler  nails  of  these  huge  parti- 
tions, we  sec  nt  once  that  the  ahiji  has  no  ribs  springing  fium  a 
keel  or  batk  bone — none  of  the  ordinary  framework  by  which  her 
bulging  sides  arc  maintained  in  their  places ;  but,  on  closer  in- 
spection, it  is  found  thai  she  has  a  system  of  ribs  or  webs, 
longitudinal  instead  of  transverse,  running  from  steni  to  stem  of 
the  ship,  up  to  eight  feet  above  her  deep  water-line;  and  riveted 
on  each  side  of  these  thirty-two  webs  or  ribs,  which  nre  ngain 
subdivided  at  convenient  lengths,  are  plates  of  iron  J  of  an  inch 
in  thickness,  forming  a  double  skin  to  the  ship,  ur  n  dermis  nml 
epidermis.  Thus  her  fnimework  forms  a  aysleni  of  ceils,  which, 
like  the  Meiiai  tube,  combines  Ihe  minimum  of  weijjbl  with 
the  maximum  of  strength.  A  glanic  at  the  lrans*crse  midship 
section  will  show  at  once  ibis  portion  of  her  structure.  Hitherto 
it  has  been  the  practice  to  build  iron  ships  in  exactly  the  same 
manner  as  regards  framework  as  wooden  ones  ;  that  is,  the 
strenath  of  the  sides  has  been  made  gradually  to  lighten  towards 
the  deck,  which  being  of  wood,  ran  offer  but  slight  resisting 
power.  Thus  iron  ships  of  tlie  old  method  of  eonstrucfion  are 
peculiarly  liable  to  break  their  backs  npon  the  Application  of 
force,  cither  t»  their  two  ends  or  to  llie  ccnlre  of  their  keels,  just, 
in  short,  as  a  tube  would  be  easily  broken,  one  side  of  which  was 
made  much  stronger  than  the  other.  The  'Birkenhead'  iron 
trooji-ship  was  a  melancholy  instance  of  this  unscientific  method 
of  constmclion;  for  it  will  be  remembered  that  immedlatelv  she 
■truck,  her  woo<len  deck  doubled  up  and  sHapjied  in  two,  as  a 
slick  wouUl  snap  across  the  knee,  whilst  stem  and  stern  reared 
for  a  mument  high  in  the  air,  and  then  went  down  like  stones 
into  the  deep. 

As  vou  stand  watching  the  process  of  building  up  this  double 
■kin,  or  framework  of  the  ship,  the  ([uestion  immediately  strikes 
the  mind,  how  are  these  unyielding  plates  of  inch  iron  made  to 
accommodate  themselves  to  her  lines,  which  are  seen  to  run  as 
finely  fore  and  aft  as  those  of  a  Thames  wager-boaf  ?  How  nre 
the  innumerable  curves  which  die  away  into  each  other,  to  l>c  pro- 
duced bv  any  aggregation  of  rectilinear  pieces  of  llat  boiler  plate  ? 
In  ordinary  wooilcu  ships,  the  planking,  by  its  elasticity,  allows 
itself  to  be  modelled  to  tlie  ribs :  but  here  there  are  no  ribs,  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word,  and  the  form  of  the  vessel  must 
depend  upon  the  inclination  given  to  each  separate  piece  of  iron 
i>efore  the  fastening  process  is  eoinmcni-ed.  And  such,  in  fact^ 
is  the  case.  Every  individnal  plate.  l>efore  being  fixed  in  it*] 
proper  posititm,  was  the  suhjetl  of  a  separate  study  to  thu 
engineer.     Of  the  ten  thousand,  or  thereabout,  that  compose  the 
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framework  of  llie  ship,  only  a  few  situated  in  tlie  mid-aliip  section 
are  alike  eitiier  in  size  or  in  curve.  For  each  a  model  in  wood, 
or  '  template,"  as  it  is  technically  ralletl,  haJ  orig'innlH"  t>i  be  made, 
and  by  these  patterns  the  plates  were  cut  into  their  required  shapes 
by  the  huge  steam  shears,  in  exactly  the  same  manner  a&  a  tailor 
cuts  out  the  various  purlions  of  a  garment.  The  '  list,'  or  incli- 
nation to  be  c^ivcn  to  each  plate,  is  the  next  process  to  be  gone 
through  ;  and  this  is  produced  by  |)assing  it  through  a  system  of 
rollers,  which  can  be  so  reversed  in  their  action,  and  so  adjusted, 
as  to  give  it  any  required  curve.  The  '  template,'  studded  with 
holes  around  its  margin,  is  then  fitted  to  it,  and  a  boy  with  a  stick 
dipped  in  white  lead  marks  through  them  tlie  places  upon  the 
iron  where  the  rivet-holes  are  to  be  punched  j  when  this  last 
process  is  completed,  the  plate  is  lettered  with  two  or  three  sepa- 
rate letters,  indicating  the  precise  place  it  has  to  take  in  the  ship. 
Thus  the  hull  is  first  carefully  thought  out  in  detail,  and  is  then 
regularly  and  mechanically  put  together,  in  much  the  satne  way 
as  a  tessehited  pavement. 

The  process  of  fastening  the  plates  affords  another  curious  con- 
trast to  the  old  method  of  bolting  employed  by  the  ship-cari>enters. 
The  lioles  in  the  plates  to  be  held  together  being  brought  inexact 
apposition,  bolts  at  a  white  heat  are  one  by  one  introduced,  and 
firmly  riveted  whilst  in  that  condition  by  a  group  of  three  men, 
one  the  upholder,  who  holds  the  holt  in  its  position  by  placing  a, 
hammer  against  its  head  on  the  inside  of  the  ship,  whilst  two 
sturdy  Vulcans,  with  alternate  blows,  produce  the  rivet-head  on 
the  other.  The  bolts  contract  in  cooling,  and  draw  the  plates 
together  with  the  force  of  a  vice,  and  hold  tlieni  so  for  ever  after- 
wards. The  rapidity  with  which  this  process  is  performed  strikes 
the  spectator  with  astonishment.  A  set  of  three  men,  and  a  boy 
to  shovel  the  hot  bolts  out  of  the  furnace,  will  in  the  course  of  a 
day  close  up  four  hundred  rivets ;  and  speed  in  the  process  is 
requisite,  when  we  remember  that  before  the  ship  can  swim  three 
million  of  them  must  be  made  secure. 

If  we  clamber  up  the  ladders  which  lead  to  her  deck,  some 
fiO  feet  above  the  ground,  we  perceive  that  her  interior 
presents  fully  as  strange  a  contrast  to  other  vessels  as  the  construe^ 
lion  of  her  hull  does.  Ten  perfectly  water-tight  bulkheads, 
placed  60  feet  apart,  having  no  openings  whatever  lower  than 
llie  second  deck,  divide  the  ship  transversely;  whilst  two  longi- 
tudinal walls  of  iron,  36  feel  apart,  traverse  3.70  feel  of  the 
length  of  the  ship.  Thus  the  interior  is  dividoil,  like  the  sidex, 
into  a  system  of  cells  or  boxes.  Besides  these  main  divisions, 
there  are  a  great  number  of  sub-cum]>artments  beneath  the 
lowest  deck,  devoted  to  the  boiler-rooms,  engine-rooms,  coni  untl 
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cargo,  &c. ;  whilst  some  40  or  50  feel  of  her  Blem  nnd  stem  are 
rendered  almost  as  rio^UI  as  so  much  soUil  iron  by  being  divided 
by  iron  decks  from  bulwark  to  keel.  Her  upper  deck  is  double, 
and  is  also  composed  of  a  system  of  cells  foraicd  bv  plates  and 
angle  imns.  By  this  multiplicaiion  of  rectilinear  compartments, 
the  ship  is  made  almost  as  strong  as  if  she  were  of  solid  iron, 
whilst,  by  ihe  same  system  of  construction,  she  is  rendered  as 
light  and  na  indestructible,  compnralively  speaking,  as  a  piece 
of  bamboo.  There  is  a  separate  principle  of  life  in  every 
distinct  portion,  and  she  could  not  well  be  destroyed  even  if 
broken  iiiin  two  or  three  pieces,  since  the  fragments,  like  those 
of  a  divided  worm,  would  be  able  to  sustain  an  independent 
existence. 

A  better  idea  perhaps  of  tlie  interior  of  the  ship  can  be 
gained  at  the  present  moment  than  when  she  lias  progressed 
farther  towards  completion.  As  you  traverse  her  mighty  deck, 
flush  from  stem  to  stern,  the  great  compartments  made  by  the 
transverse  and  longitudinal  bulkhends,  or  parti-walls  of  iron, 
appear  in  the  shape  of  a  scries  of  parallelograms,  GO  feet  in 
length  by  36  in  width ;  numerous  doors  in  the  walls  of  these 
yawning  openings  at  once  reveal  that  it  is  here  that  the  hotels 
of  the  Bteam-ship  will  be  located.  If  we  were  to  lake  the 
row  of  houses  belonging  to  Mii-art's  and  drop  them  down  one 
gulf,  take  '  Farrance's '  and  drop  it  dona  the  second,  take 
Morley's  at  Charing  Cross  and  fit  it  into  a  third,  and  adjust 
the  Great  Western  Hotel  at  I'addington  arid  the  Great  Northern 
at  King's  Cross  into  apertures  four  and  five,  we  should  get 
some  faint  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  accommodation  '  The  Great 
Kastem'  will  afford.  We  speak  of  dropping  hotels  down  these 
holes,  because  the  separate  compartments  will  be  as  distinct 
from  each  other  as  so  many  different  bouses;  each  wjll  have  its 
splendid  saloons,  upper  and  lower,  of  GO  feet  in  length  ;  its  bed- 
rooms ur  cabins,  its  kitdicn  and  its  bar  ;  and  the  passengers  will 
no  more  he  able  to  walk  from  the  one  to  the  other  tiian  the 
inhabitants  of  one  house  in  Westboume  Terrace  could  communi- 
cate throu(rh  the  parti-walls  with  their  next-door  ncigiihours. 
The  only  process  by  which  visiting  can  be  carried  on  will  be  by 
means  of  the  upper  deck  or  main  thoroughfare  of  the  ship. 
Nor  arc  we  using  figures  of  speech  when  we  compare  the  spacej 
which  is  rontuined  in  the  new  ship  to  the  united  accommodatiooJ 
afforded  iiy  several  of  the  largest  hotels  in  London.  She  i| 
destined  to  carry  SCO  first-class.  2000  second-class,  and  1200J 
third-class  passengers,  independently  of  the  ship's  complement|T 
making  a  total  of  4000  guests.  A  reference  lo  the  longim-j 
diaul   and  transverse  sections  will  explain  her  internal  economy! 
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more  reatiily  tban  wnrds.  Tlic  scries  of  galouoB,  tugcllier  wilh 
the  sWping  apartments,  extending  over  350  feel,  are  lucate'l  in 
the  middle  instead  of  '  aft,'  rt<cordin°;  to  the  usual  arran^cmi-nt. 
The  advantage  of  this  dispoBtiinn  of  the  hotel  depaitmeat  inusl 
beevident  to  all  tliose  who  have  been  to  sea  and  know  the  advan- 
tage of  a  snug  berth  as  near  as  pissible  to  the  centre  of  the  ship, 
where  its  transverse  and  longitudinal  axes  meet,  and  where  of 
course  there  Is  no  mulion  at  all.  It  will  be  obsencd  that  the 
passengers  are  placed  immediately  above  the  boilers  and  engines ; 
but  the  latter  are  complelelj  shut  off  from  the  living  freight  by  a 
strongly- arched  roof  of  iron,  above  which,  and  belcw  the  lowest 
iron  deck,  the  coals  will  l>c  stowed,  and  will  prevent  all  sound  and 
vibration  from  penelaiing  to  the  inliahilanis  in  the  upper  stories. 
As  the  engines  and  boiler  rooms  are  separated  from  each  other 
by  bulkheads,  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  the  saloons,  k 
peculiar  arrangement  has  been  made  to  connect  their  machinery 
without  interfering  with  their  water-tight  character.  Two  tun- 
nels, of  a  Giilficient  size  to  give  free  passage  to  the  engineers, 
are  constructed  fore  and  aft  in  the  centre  of  the  coal  hunkers, 
through  all  the  great  iron  parii-nalls.  By  this  arrangement  the 
steam  and  water  pipes  which  give  life  and  motion  lo  th«  ship 
will  he  enabled  to  traverse  her  great  divisions;,  just  as  the  aorta 
traverses  in  its  sheath  the  human  diaphragm. 

Lei  us  return,  however,  for  a  few  moments  to  the  dei'k,  in  order 
to  give  the  reader  a  clear  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  sirncture 
under  our  feet.  The  exact  dimensions  'over  all  '  are  tj9^  feet. 
There  are  few  persons  who  will  thoroughly  comprehend  the  capa- 
city of  tiiese  figures.  Neither Grosvenor  nor  Bclgrave  Square  could 
take  tlic  '  Great  Eastern'  in  ;  Berkeley  Square  would  Irarely  adoiit 
her  in  its  long  dimension,  and  when  ri^ed.  not  at  all,  for  her  mixen- 
boom  would  project  some  little  way  up  Davies  Street,  nhllsl  hei 
Imwsprit,  if  she  had  one,  would  hang  n  long  way  over  the  Mar((als 
of  Lansdowne's  garden.  In  short,  she  is  the  eighth  of  a  mile  in 
length,  and  her  passengers  will  never  be  able  to  complain  of 
being  '  cooped  up,"  as  four  turns  up  and  down  her  deck  will 
afford  them  a  mile's  walk.  Her  width  is  equally  astonishing. 
From  side  to  side  of  her  bull  she  measures  83  feet,  the  wi<lth  of 
Pall  Mall ;  hut  across  the  paddle-bo):es  her  breadth  is  114  feet, 
— that  is,  she  could  just  stsam  up  Portland  Place  scraping  with 
her  paddles  the  houses  on  either  side.  With  the  exception  of 
the  sky-lights  and  openings  for  ventilating  the  lower  saloons,  her 
deck  i*  flush  fore  and  aft.  However  splendid  this  promenade 
might  appear  with  respect  lo  tliose  of  other  ships,  we  quesiiMi 
if  it  is  at  all  too  large  for  the  moving  town  to  whose  use  Jt  is 
dedicated.     Room   must   be  found   for    the  holiday  strolling  o( 
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between  three  and  four  thoasanil  persons,  whilst  she  U  careering 
through  the  heale<I  atmosphere  of  the  trupies,  anil  not  merely  for  a 
few  srore  hluc-nuacd  gentlemen,  such  as  use  the  deck  of  the  (ran»- 
Atlantic  steamers  for  a  severe  exercising  ground.  The  manner  in 
which  this  moving  city  rather  than  ship  will  be  propelled  with 
the  speed  of  a  locomotive  through  the  ocean  is  not  ibe  least 
noticeable  of  the  arrangements  connected  with  her,  Mr.  Brunei  ■ 
bos,  we  think  wisely,  decided  not  to  trust  so  precious  a  human  \ 
freight  and  so  vast  an  amount  of  valuable  cargo  to  any  single 
propelling  power,  hut  has  supplied  her  with  three — the  screw, 
the  paddle,  and  the  sail.  Her  paddle-wheels,  56  feel  in 
diameter,  or  considerably  larger  than  the  circus  at  Astley'a,' 
will  be  prnpelleil  bv  four  eugines,  the  cylinders  of  which  are  | 
6  feet  2  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  stroke  14  feet.  The  motive 
power  of  these  will  be  generated  by  four  boilers.  Enormous  as 
are  these  engines,  having  a  nominal  power  of  ICK)  horses,  and  I 
Standing  nearly  50  feet  high,  they  will  be  far  inferior  to  those  ' 
devoted  to  the  screw.  These,  the  largest  ever  constructed 
for  marine  purposes,  will  be  supplied  with  sleatn  by  sis  boilers, 
working  to  a  force  of  1600  horses — the  real  strength  of  the  com- 
bined engines  being  eijual  to  3000  horses.  When  the  sperlatiw 
looks  upon  the  pouilerous  shaft  of  metal,  160  feet  in  length  and 
60  tons  in  weight,  destined  to  move  the  screw,  and  the  screw 
itself  of  24  feet  in  diameter,  the  four  fans  of  which,  as  they  lie 
on  the  ground,  remind  him  of  the  bladebones  of  some  huge 
animal  of  the  pre-Adamite  worlil,  he  better  comprehends  the 
gigantic  nature  of  the  labour  to  he  done,  and  the  ample  means 
taken  to  perform  it.  As  the  stxew  and  the  paddles  ivill  both  be 
working  at  the  same  time,  the  ship  will  be  pulled  and  pushed  in 
its  course  like  an  Invalid  in  a  Balh  chair,  and  each  |>ower  will  be 
called  upon  to  do  its  best.  The  calculated  speed  of  the  ship  under 
steam  is  expected  to  average  from  fifteen  to  sixteen  knots,  or  neatly 
20  mdes,  an  hour.  We  all  know,  even  on  a  calm  day,  what  a 
wind  meets  the  face  looking  out  of  a  railway  train  going  at  that 
pace,  and  consequently  it  can  be  understood  that  sails,  escept  on 
extraordinary  occasions,  would  act  rather  as  an  impediment  than 
as  an  assistance  to  the  ship's  progress,  It  is  not  probable,  there- 
fore, that  they  will  be  mucli  resorted  to  except  for  the  purpose  of 
steadying  or  of  helping  _to  steer  her.  In  case,  however,  of  a 
strong  wind  arising,  going  more  than  twenty-five  miles  an  horn 
in  the  direction  of  her  coarse,  she  is  provided  with  seven  masts, 
two  of  which  are  Sfjuarc-Tigged,  and  the  whole  spreading , 
6500  square  yards  of  canvas.  It  will  be  observed  by  the 
diagram  that  she  carries  no  bowsprit,  and  has  no  sprit  sail.  Wa ' 
do  not  know  ttie  reason  of  this  departure  from  the  ordinary  rig, 
*  unless 
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unless  it  be  to  avoid  her  plougliing  too  {leeply  io  tlie  sea.  Iler 
bow  is  also  without  a  figurehead ;  and  tliis  peculiarity,  tog^'theT 
with  her  simple  rig,  gives  her  the  appearance  of  a  child's  loy- 
bont.  M  beauty  is  nothing;  more  than  fitness,  this  form  of  bow 
is  undoubtedly  the  most  beautiful,  and  the  Americans,  who  bave 
long  adopted  it  in  their  trans- A  tl  an  tic  steamers,  are  right;  but 
to  ordinary  eyes  it  looks  sadly  inferior  to  the  old  figure- 
bead  projecting  out  before  the  ship,  as  if  eager  Io  leiul  her 
onward  over  the  wave.  Fewer  hands  will  be  required  to  navi- 
gate the  'Great  Kastem'  than  her  size  would  seem  to  de- 
mand. Her  whole  crew  will  not  exceed  400  men— a  ihinl 
of  the  number  composing  the  crew  of  a  three-decker.  The 
difference  is  made  up  by  what  we  may  term  xteam  sailors. 
There  will  be  four  auxiliary  engines  appointed  to  do  the  heavy 
worjc  of  the  ship,  such  as  heaving  the  anchors,  pumping,  and 
hoisting  the  sails ;  for  the  gigantic  arm  of  steam  will  be  impera- 
tively called  for  to  deal  with  the  vast  masses  of  iron  and  canvas 
required  to  move  and  to  bold  the  ship.  These  engines  will, 
in  all  probability,  communicate  their  power  to  a  shaft  running 
through  an  aperture  in  the  upper  iron  deck,  by  wliich  armngc- 
mcnt  motive  power  in  any  required  quantity  will  be  laid  on  from 
stem  to  stem  of  the  ship. 

It  is  obvious  that  some  special  means  must  be  adopted  to 
direct  this  vast  mass  of  moving  iron  as  she  flies  on  her  course, 
threatening  by  her  speed  destruction  to  herself  and  whatever 
may  cross  her  path  in  the  great  highwav  of  nations.  The  usual 
contrivances  will  not  apply.  No  speaking-trumpets,  for  instance, 
could  make  the  captain  on  the  bridge  heard  either  by  the  helms- 
man, or  the  look-out  at  the  bow,  more  than  ihrci^  hundred  feet 
away.  Even  the  engineer,  sixty  feet  beneath  him,  would  be  be- 
yond the  reach  of  his  voice.  As  in  the  railway,  we  have  to  deal 
with  disLinces  which  necessitate  the  use  of  a  tclegriiph,  and  the 
'  Great  Eastern,'  In  this  respect,  will  be  treated  just  like  n  rail- 
way. On  ordinary  occasions  a  semaphore  will,  in  the  daytime, 
give  the  word  to  the  helmsman,  whilst  at  night,  and  in  foggy 
weather,  he  will  be  signalled  how  to  steer  by  a  system  of  coloured 
lights.  The  electric  telegraph  wilt  also  be  employed  to  commu- 
nicate the  captain's  orders  to  him  and  to  the  cuglnecr  below. 

Thus  the  nervous  system.  If  we  mav  so  term  it,  of  the  vessel 
will  be  provided  for.  Starling  from  the  bridge,  or  post  of  the 
commander,  which  leads  directly  from  his  apartments,  located 
between  the  paddle  boxes,  as  shown  by  the  square  space  figured 
within  the  circle  in  the  diagram,  the  fine  filaments  will  be 
extended  to  the  helmsman  at  the  stem  and  to  the  look-out  at  the 
bow,  whilst  a  third  thread  will  communicate  with   the  engineer. 
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By  this  means  the  captain,  or  brain  of  tlie  sbip,  will  be  nblc  ia 
a  urnmenl  lu  put  in  motion,  to  drive  at  full  speed,  to  reverse  tlidj 
action,  or  to  stop,  the  iron  limbs  wLich  toil  day  and  night  far  out 
uf  si^lit  in  tlic  deep  liotd,  or  as  instantly  tu  direct  tbe  holm  so  as 
to  alter  the  vessel's  course.  j 

In  most  iron  vessels  great  preenutionB  are  taken  to  avoid  tlisl 
incorrectness   to  which  the  needle  placed  on  deck  is  liable  oflj 
account  of  tbe  proximity  of  attractive  masses  of  metal.     Tha'l 
cominnneit  e.xpedicnt  is  to  have  placed  liigh  up  in  the  mizeti*! 
masi,  beyond  the  influence  of  the  iron  sides  of  the  ship,  what  is' 
called  a  standard  compass,  and  which  may  be  said  to  realise 
Dibdin's    'Sweet    little    cherub    who    sits  up  aloft,    and    l:ike«' 
care  of  the  life  of  poor  Jack.'     In  the  '  Great  Eastern,'  a  speciaH 
sti^e    or  framework  will   be    erected    for  this    dainty  Ariel,  at 
least    forty   feel  in    height,    and    the    helmsman    will    probably 
either  read  off  the  points  from  above  as  they  appear  through 
a  transparent  card  illuminated  like  a  clock-front,  or  the  shadow 
of  the  trembling  needle  will  be  projected  down  a  long  pipe  upon 
n  caril  below,  so  as  to  avoid   the  ncc-essity  of  the    hclmsmaii  i 
looking  up,  and  to  obviate  tbe  difficulty  which  would  occur  iai 
foggy  weather.     The  experiments  with  respect  to  this  impurtantJ 
adjunct  to  tlie  ship  are  not  yet  concluded,  however,  and  we  mustl 
be  considered  to  speak  speculatively  as  to  the  plan  which  is 
likely  to  he  adopted. 

The  anchors  of  this  mighty  steamer  would,  with  their  accet- 
Bories,  alone  form  the  cargo  of  a.  good-sined  ship.  The  ten 
anchors  wlih  which  she  will  be  fitted,  together  with  their  stocks, 
will  weigh  fifty-five  tons.  If  we  add  tothis  ninelj-ei^hl  tons 
for  her  eight  hundred  fathoms  of  chain-cable,  and  one  himdrcd 
Ions  for  her  capstans  and  warps,  we  sliall  have  a  total  weight  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty-three  tons  of  material  dedicated  to  tbe 
sole  purpose  of  making  last  the  ship. 

It  was  pniphesicd  that  Mr.  Brunei's  first  ship,  the  'Great 
Western,'  would  be  doubled  up  as  she  rested  upon  the  crests 
of  thi.-  Atlaniic  waves,  and  we  all  know  how  the  prophecy  was 
fulfilled.  When  it  was  made,  indeed,  we  were  very  much  in 
the  dark  as  to  the  size  of  ocean  waves,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  introduction  of  long  steamers  that  they  could  be  mea- 
sured with  any  accuracy.  Or,  Scoresby,  whilst  crossing  the 
Atlantic  in  one  of  llie  Cunard  txKtts,  some  years  since,  closely 
observed  the  waves,  and  bv  means  'if  the  known  length  of  the 
ship,  was  enabled  to  form  a  pretty  acruratp  idea  of  their  dimen- 
sions. The  old  vague  account  of  their  being  '  mountains  high  ' 
was  well  known  Ijcfore  that  time  to  he  on  exaggeration  ;  but  we ' 
do  not  think  even  philosophers  were  prepared  for  the  statement 
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made  by  this  observer  at  a  meeting;,  some  j-enrs  since,  of  the 
British  Association,  that  they  averaged  no  more  than  twenty  foct 
in  altitude  and  rarely  exceeded  iwenlv-eight  feet.  The  popular 
impression  principally  produced  bv  marine  painters  that  wave* 
formed  valleys  tbuiisaiids  of  yards  arrets,  down  the  sides  of 
which  ships  slid  us  though  lliey  were  alx)ut  to  be  eupulpbed, 
seems  to  have  been  equally  erroneous  ;  as  the  maximum  length 
«f  ocean  waves,  according  to  Dr.  Scoresby,  is  six  hundred  feet  ; 
whilst  in  a  iiioderate  gale  thcv  are  only  three  hundred,  and  in 
a  fresh  sea  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  lengfth,  A 
moment's  consideration  of  these  facts  leads  to  the  conclusion 
tbrtt  li>ng  ships  must  have  a  great  advantage  over  short  ones  with 
respect  to  the  rapidity  witli  ivbich  they  moke  their  journey,  ns 
it  is  quite  evident  that  whilst  the  latter  have  to  perform  their 
vyya^s  by  making  a  series  of  short  curves — much  to  the  im- 
pediment of  their  progress  and  to  the  discomfort  of  iheir  inmates 
— the  former,  by  ruling  the  waves  with  their  commanding  pro- 
piirtinns,  make  shorter  and  smoollier  passages.  As  steanien 
grow  larger  and  larger,  the  curse  of  sea-sickuess  must  therefore 
gradually  diminish.  The  '  Great  Eastern,'  from  her  length  and 
the  bearing  which  she  will  have  upim  the  water,  being  a  paddle 
as  well  as  a  screw  ship,  will,  in  all  probability,  neither  pitch 
nor  roll,  and  will  therefore  be  most  comfortable  to  the  voyager. 
Her  immense  stride,  if  we  may  use  the  tcnn,  will  enable  her  to 
take  three  of  the  tliree  hundred-feet  waves  of  an  Atlantic  gale 
as  easily  as  a  racer  would  take  a  raodemte-sizcd  bniok.  ^he  will 
still  have  to  encounter  the  sis  hundred  feet  waves  of  storms,  and 
there  may  be  those  mistrusting  her  length  and  the  great  weight 
she  will  carry  amidships,  in  the  shape  of  engines  and  coal,  who 
may  be  inclined  to  repeat  with  respect  to  her  the  prophecy  which 
was  made  with  respet!  to  the  '  Great  Western,'  Mr,  Brunei,  by 
the  method  of  launching  which  he  intends  to  adopt,  will,  howerefi 
set  lliese  misgivings  at  rest  before  she  even  loncbes  the  water. 
Although  the  total  weight  of  the  ship,  together  with  her  engines, 
which  will  be  erected  in  her  whilst  she  is  still  on  land,  cannot 
be  loss  llian  twelve  thousand  tons,  she  will  rest  entirely  on  two 
points  as  she  enters  the  water  broadside  on.  No  statement  could 
give  a  more  powerful  idea  of  the  strength  of  her  fabric. 

The  reasons  which   have  induced    Mr.  Brunei  to  adopt  ibis 
method  of  launching  are  given  as  follows  in  tiis  Report : — 

'  Launching  m  generally  effected  by  building  the  ship  on  nti  hiclineci 
plane,  whicli  experience  has  determined  nhuuld  be  at  an  inelhiaiioii  of 
_  about  1  ill  Vi  to  1  in  15,  the  keel  of  the  ^liip  being  laid  at  thut  angle, 
B  and  the  head  ctinsequently  raised  above  the  stem  say  I-lolh  of  the 
H  whole  length  of  t!ie  ship.  In  ilie  present  ease  this  would  have  involved 
H  rnisiug 
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Vmtg  the  fore  imrt  of  the  kee!  or  the  forefoot  about  forty  feel  in  ilie 
sir,  anil  the  fgrcL'^atle  would  have  been  nearly  100  feet  frutu  the 
groiinil,  tlie  whole  vessel  iroulil  have  been  on  an  average  tweiiiy-two 
feet  higher  than  if  built  on  an  even  keel. 

'The  inconvenience  and  coat  of  biiilrllng  at  such  a  greut  heiglit 
above  ground  may  be  easily  iniBgined,  but  nnoiluT  difficulty  presented 
itself  whidi  almosi  amounted  to  an  impissiliility,  and  which  has  been 
sensibly  felt  with  the  largur  vessela  hitlierlo  launched,  and  will  pro- 
bably, ere  long,  jireveni  launching  lungiludinully  vei^selft  of  great 
lengtli.  The  angle  r«iuired  for  the  iiieliiied  plane  to  ensure  the  vessel 
moving  by  gravity  being,  say  1  in  14,  or  even  if  diinjuished  by  im- 
proveil  construction  io  ways  lo  1  in  35,  \s  Ktich,  tliat  the  end  Ural 
iininersoil  would  become  w-aterboriie,  or  would  require  a  very  gjeat 
depth  of  Kilter  before  the  fore  part  of  ihe  ship  would  even  reach  the 
waler'n  edge.  Vessels  of  450  or  oOO  feel  in  length  would  be  dillieult 
lo  laiineh  in  the  Thames,  unless  kept  m  light  as  possible ;  but  our  ship 
could  not  be  -u)  launchod,  the  heel  of  the  sternpoat  being  required  to  be, 
as  I  before  said,  about  forty  feel  lielow  the  level  of  Ihe  forefo-il ;  some 
mitigation  of  the  difficulty  might  be  obtained  by  an  improved  construc- 
tion of  the  ways  ;  but  (he  grc-at  leniflh  of  ivaya  to  be  carried  out  into 
the  river  would,  under  anv  ctrcuni stances,  be  a  serious  difficulty. 

'These  con$ideraiionB  led  me  lo  examine  into  the  practicability  of 
launching  or  lowering  the  vessel  .sideuays :  and  I  found  liiat  euch  a 
mode  would  be  ntlended  with  every  advajitage,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  see, 
it  involves  no  countervailing  disadvantages.  This  plan  has  been 
accordingly  determined  upon,  and  ilie  vessel  is  building  parallel  to  Ihe 
river,  and  in  such  a  position  as  to  admit  of  the  eaay  construction  of  an 
inclined  plane  at  the  pro^Mir  an^'le  down  to  Ion-water  mark. 

'In  constructing  the  foundatiim  of  the  floor  on  which  the  ship  is 
lieing  built,  provision  is  made  at  two  points  to  ensure  suHicient  strength 
lo  bear  the  whole  weight  of  the  ship  when  completed.  At  these  two 
points,  when  the  launching  hits  to  lie  cifected,  two  cradles  will  be  intro- 
duced, and  the  whole  will  proliably  Iw  lowere*!  down  gradiially  to  low 
water-mark,  whence,  on  the  ensuing  tide,  the  vessel  will  be  floated  off. 
The  operation  may  tlins  be  performed  as  slowly  as  may  be  found  con- 
venient ;  or  if,  upon  further  consideration,  more  rapid  launching 
should  be  thought  preferable,  it  may  be  adopted.' 

AsloDishing  as  are  all  the  proportions  of  ttui  mnnster  sliip,  of 
course  it  will  not  be  supposed  that  mere  lize  is  claimed,  either 
by  the  engineer  or  the  Company  to  which  she  belongs,  as  any 
merit  indcpendeatly  of  the  substantial  benefitG  whicb  accompany 
,it.  Her  length  is  not  ber  only  advantage.  Indeed,  length  in  a 
••tcanier  is  merely  a  comparative  term,  and  applies  entirely  to 
the  eilent  of  the  river  or  ocean-path  she  has  to  traverse.  The 
'  Himalaya,'  for  instctnce,  would  be  an  enormous  vessel  to  run 
to  Margiite  and  back,  but  is  only  a  full-size  one  to  cross  the 
Atlantic  or  to  navigate  the  Medilerranean.     The  '  Great  Eastern,' 
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again,  would  be  large  for  the  passage  to  New  York,  but   is  only 
duly  pro  portioned  to  maVe  a  vnjiige  round  the  world. 

It  is  inlerestin?  to  note  the  progressive  advance  of  &ite  in 
steam -vessel  8  that  lias  taken  place  within  the  last  tbirtj-  j'enrs, 
whiili  the  diagram,  together  with  the  following  table,  will  render 
(.iear  to  the  reader  : — 


IUI& 


18SB 
1S44 

ISSS 

ISBfl 


N«iDt  And  DeKrlpUoo. 


liulerprisc,  buill  expressly  li>  go  to  Iiidin, 
wuliiiB  si  intermvAiule  AlstioiiE 

Tagua,  fir  lilt- Medilernuiean      

Grpat  WeitorD,  lint  Bkip  buiII  expretsl;  for 
Atlnnlic  passage 

Great  Uriliim,  tiret  large  sereiraliip,  mad  tbe 
largejl  iron  ehip  then  ]jrojcpled 

HiinBlnja,  iron  ship  for  the  Mciliterraneiin 

Persia,  irun  ship 

EuBtem  Gtcuii  ship,  iroa       


LniEtb. 


Dmdtk 


fHl. 

P.    In. 

132 
1B3 

97  D 
38  0 

336 

Si     6 

333 

37(1 
.19(1 

61  0 
43  S 
43  0 

63  II 

Thus  the  ocen.n-g;oing  steamer  of  185(5  is  nearly  sis  times  the 
length  of  that  of  1835,  whilst  ihediffcrenee  between  their  tonn.ige 
is  still  more  iafnvour  oflhelast-bnilt  vessel.  The  augmentation 
has  gone  on  in  an  increasing  ratio,  and  if  it  is  still  to  continue,  we 
wonder  over  what  space  of  water  our  Leviathan  of  1^70  will  es- 
tend  !  As  our  commercial  steam  marine  is  ill  the  hands  of  shrewd 
men  of  business,  it  can  well  be  imaginctl  that  the  reasons  for  this 
progressive  advance  Jn  size  arc  sound.  Steam  ship-builders  are, 
in  fact,  only  accommodating  the  tonnage  of  their  vessel*  lo  the 
length  of  the  voyages  they  have  to  jierform,  so  that  they  may  be 
enabled  to  carry  their  own  coals  over  and  above  their  due  pro- 
portion of  cargo.  This  the  '  Great  Western  '  did,  and  succeeiled  ; 
this  the  various  screw-steamers  wliich  have  run  the  Auslraliaa 
voyage  have  not  done,  and  consequenllv  they  have  failcil. 

No  one  can  fail  lo  have  observed  that  within  lliese  last  two 
years  steam,  in  long  voyages,  has  apparently  suffered  a  defeat. 
Clippers  of  all  kinds,  the  'Marco  Polos,'  'Red  Jackets,'  nnd 
■  Morning  Stars,' seem  to  have  recovered  tbeir  own  again,  nnd 
in  tbe  race  round  the  world,  sails  have  distanced  the  paddle  nnd 
the  screw.  When  the  question  comes  lu  be  examined,  however, 
it  is  clear  that  it  is  the  want  of  steam  thai  has  caused  the 
failure:  vessels,  in  short,  as  little  fitted  to  make  a  passage  of 
thirteen  thousand  miles,  as  the  'Sirius,'  though  by  a  lucky  acci- 
dent it  managed  to  cross  the  Atlantic  at  tbe  same  time  ns  the 
'Great  Western.'  was  to  go  a  rontinuons  stage  of  three  thou- 
sand miles.  They  have  all  the  expense  of  the  new  motive 
power  without  its  full  advantages,  and,  in   consequence  of  ibeir 
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havin*  to  go  out  of  their  direct  course  tn  coal,  tliey  lose  from 
twelve   to  twenty  days   on  tbe    passage.     Tlie    tortoise  In  tlua  ' 
instance  hns  not  fairly  beaten  tbe  hare,  because  tbe  latl«r  Los 
wilfully  broken  ber  leg. 

Mr.  Brunei,  in  constructing  a  ship  of  sucli  large  dimensions,  is  ', 
only  doing  for  the  long  Eastern  voyage  what  he  did  for  the  shorter 
Western  one,  namely  making  her  own  coal-bunkers  the  bank  oa 
which  shi-  can  draw  to  anv  extent  during  her  progress  out  and  ' 
home,  instead  of  employing  from  sis  to  eight  ships  of  500  tons 
burthpn  each  to  carry  fuel  for  her  over  half  tbe  globe,  as  the 
vessels  at  present  running  are  obliged  to  do ;  a  system  wliicb 
mny  be  likened  to  tbe  extravagance  of  a  man  who  employs  balf- 
a-dozen  porters  to  carry  parcels  which,  by  proper  management, 
he  could  manage  to  stow  in  his  own  knapsack. 

The  Heporl  of  the  Directors  for  the  year  1S53  puis  the  cal- 
culation, with  respect  to  her  immense  advantage,  in  carrying 
power  so  well,  that  we  quote  it  entire: —  i 

'  In  avoiding  the  delat/  of  coaling  oti  llie  voyage,  your  ships  will  also 
escape  the  great   coil   of  [akliig  coals  ut    a  foreign  station.     Coals  I 
obtained  nn  the  Indian  and  Australian  route  cost  on  the  average,  iiiclud-  | 
ing  wit^te  and  deterioration,  tour  or  tive  times  as  mutli  per  (ua  as  in 
lliis  country.     But  your  ships  iviil  lake  their  whole  amount  of  coals  for  ' 
the  voyage  from  near  ilie  pit's  inouih,  at  a  rate  nol  exceeding  for  the 
best  f|ualily,  \2s.  to  1-is.  ]ier  ton.     On  tlie  voyage  of  existing  steam 
vessels  to  Austrulia  or  India  and  home,  the  consumption  amounts  lo 
from  iOM  lo  tiOtX)  tons;  llic  cost  of  which  would  supply  15  to  20,000  ] 
tons  if  taken  on  board  al  some  |>ort   in  immediate  communication  wilh 
the  coal  tielil.  J 

'Each  of  the  Compony's  ships  will  carry,  besides  their  own  cool^  ] 
upwards  of  5000  tons  measurement  of  merchandise,  and  will  have  »06  ■ 
cabins  for  pas^ngers  of  the  highest  class,  with  ample  space  for  iroopv  j 
and  lower  class  |«s»iengers.  The^e  you  will  nol  oidy  be  able  to  carry  1 
at  nies  much  ^rnatler  than  thoi^e  by  any  enisling  steam  ships,  but  Mith  - 
an  unpreceflented  amount  of  room,  eomfort,  and  convenience, 

'  In  thus  delennining  the  size  of  ihe  ships,  your  Directors  believe 
that  they  are  also  obtaining  die  elements  of  asijcetl  heretofore  unknown ;  | 
and  if  berealW  coaU  apjdicahle  lo  ihe  purposes  of  steam  can  be  srip)died 
from  ilie  mines  of  Ausiralia,  the  carrjing  capacity  hoib  for  cargo  nnd 
passengers  will  be  proportionately  increased.     Tlie  grciit  length  of  Uiese 
ships  will  undoubted ly,accoitling  lo  all  present  exjierifnee,  enable  them 
to  pass  ibrough  ihe  water  at  a  velocity  of  iit  least  fifteen  knots  un  hour,, 
with  a  smaller  power  in  proportion  to  their  loiinage  than  ordinary  ve!«eb! 
now  require  lo   make  ten   knot".      SiK'iil  U.   in   f«ct,  another  result  of] 
gr«at  size.    It  is  believed  tliut  by  (his  sjieeii,  combined  with  theah*encol 
of  stoppage*,   the  voyage  iitfirmn  £ngUind  and  laiiia,   by  the  Cape," 
will   be  reduced  to  from    tbiriy  to   tldriy-ilirc-e   days,  and    between  ' 
Eiiffland  and  Australia  to  thirty-three  or  thirtv-sis  days.' 

It 
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I       II  rnay  lie  objected   lliat  iLe  route  by   way  of   Epypl,    now 
Ithnt  tlic  rallwa;)'   is  in  progress  and  a  canal  is  projeclcd,  will 
prove  a  too  powerful  competitor  for  the  trnftic  lound  tiie  Cope ; 
but  iodcpendently  of  ibe  inconvenience  and  tedionsoeas  of  em- 
barking and  then  re-em bnrliinp,  which  will  he  fatal  to  vessels 
,  Containintf  such  bulky  cargoes  ns  cumber  the  Australian  steamers, 
lit  is  asserted  that  the  ocean  path  is  the  direct  route  to  the  focus  of 
Australian  connexion  with    [Europe.     Thus  the   navigable   dis- 
tances from  Land's  End  to  Port  I'hilip  are  as  follows: — 

UllH. 

'  Ija  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ll,tiI9 

U  „     Cape  Horn        1^,700 

K  „     Gibraltar,  Malta,  Alexandria,  Aden,  Point  de 

B  Galle,     und    Singapore,    including    transit 

B.  through  Egypt      12,034 

E  „     Faiiaiiia,  including  transit  across  the  Isthmus  12,678  ' 

The  General   Association  for  the  Austrolian  Colonics    have 

indeed  recommended  fur  the  mail  line  the  overland  route  as  far 

as  Aden,  and  from  thence  by  way  of  Diego  Gania  and  King 

r-George's  Sound  lo  Melbourne,  an  estimated  distance  of  J0,^'16 

uniles,  which  they  fancy  can  he  done   in  forty-four  days.      If  the 

^Elastem  Steam  Ship  Company  have  not  anticipated  loo  great  u 

spited  fur  their  vessel — and  wc  scarcely  think  tlicy  have  done  s", 

considering  that  the  '  Persia'  lias  made  iourtccn  and  a  liall'  koots 

with  very  far  inferior  powers  of  propulsion — this   passage  will 

he  beaten  by  between  eight  and  ten  days  without  the  expense  and 

trouble   of   making    a    lung    land    journey  across  the    isthmus. 

Surely  this,  if  it  comes  lo  pass,  will  go  far  to  accomplish  the 

Alnaschar  dream  of  the  '  Times,'  that  the  period  will  arrive  nben 

we  shall   be  able  lo  communicate  with  our  friends  at  the  anti- 

poiles  in  a  month. 

As  far  as  the  commercial  part  of  the  speculation  goes,  we  are 
of  eouise  incapable  of  giving  an  opinion.  The  value  of  the 
exports  to  the  young  empire,  which  is  springing  up  with  such 
rapidity  in  Polynesia,  is,  however,  so  great — in  1853  the  de- 
clared value  being  14,506,532/,— that  we  cannot  conceive  there 
would  be  any  lack  of  cargo  even  for  our  Leviathan.  That  she 
will  be  par  excellence  the  emigrant  ship,  who  can  doubt,  when  we 
find  liiat,  with  all  her  splendid  accommodation,  she  will  he  able 
to  take  passengers  of  the  lirst  class  for  65/-,  of  the  second  class 
for  35/,,  and  of  the  third  class  for  25/.  ? 

Her  great  proportions  will  indeed  almost  deceive  her  passen- 
gers into  the  idea  that  ihey  are  sojourning  in  some  uohle  itinnsion. 
Let  us  imagine  her  saloons  blazing  at  night  witli  gas,  which  will 
be  manufactured  on  board  and  supplied  to  every  part  of  tho  ship; 
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let  us  picture  to  oursflves  her  magnificent  sweep  of  deck  filled 
with  ^y  prumonailers,  listening  to  the  bond  as  she  sails  over  a 
summer's  sea ;  annoyed  by  no  smoke,  for,  in  consequence  of  the 
use  of  iuilbracitc  coiil,  none  wil!  be  emilteil  from  her  live  funnels ; 
anil  distressed  bv  no  motion,  as  in  consequence  of  her  length  she 
will  stride  with  case  over  the  waves  of  the  Pacific.  We  might 
also  dwell  for  a  moment  upon  the  mighty  larder  of  our  Leviathan 
prepared  for  her  flight  of  five  and  thirty  days,  without  a  stoppage, 
across  the  ocean  desert  with  a  whole  town  on  board  ;  ur  wc  might 
draw  a  comparison  between  her  and  the  Ark  (which  by-lhe-bje 
had  not  half  her  capacity),  as  she  receives  on  board  her  flocks 
and  herds  to  furnish  fresh  meat  for  the  passage.  But  we  believe 
we  have  said  enough  to  enable  those  who  have  not  visited  the 
rising  edifice.  In  realise  the  vast  extent  of  this  latest  experiment 
in  ship-budding.  And  as  a  contrast  to  this  fair  side  uf  the 
medal,  let  us  fancy  Lor  rushing  through  the  night  in  full  career 
— an  arrow  27,000  Ions  in  weight,  propelled  by  a  bow  of  3000 
iiorse-power.  Can  we  without  a  shudder  contemplate  the  pos- 
sibilitv  of  a  collision  with  such  a  resistless  force  ?  a  line-of-battle 
ship  with  a  thousand  hands  on  board  cleft  in  two  as  swifdy  as 
the  apple  by  the  shaft  of  Tell. 

Every  precaution  will  indeed  be  taken  to  avert  such  a  catas- 
trophe. The  electric  light  will  be  fixed  at  the  mast-head,  so 
that  in  dark  nights  the  ship  will  carry  a  moonlight  atmosphere 
wherever  she  t;oes.  In  case  of  any  fiital  injury  to  herself,  which 
could  not  well  hapjien,  boats  have  been  provided  capable  of 
taking  olT  her  passengers,  even  if  counted  by  thousands.  Thus 
she  will  have  two  scrcw-sleaniers  of  90  feet  in  length  as  paddle- 
boK  boats,  and  in  addition  to  these  she  will  carry  a  large  number 
of  the  new  collapsing,  or  bellows  boats,  as  the  sailors  call  them. 
These  curious  structures,  the  invention  of  the  Rev.  E.  L.  Bertlion, 
expand  and  shut  like  a  Gibus  hat  or  the  hood  of  a  carriage, 
occupying  so  little  room  that  half-a-dozen  of  them  of  a  lai^e 
size  can  be  stowed  away  tn  the  same  space  as  would  be  occupied 
by  an  ordinary  jolly-boat,  and  seem  to  be  as  easily  opened  as  a 
piirasol  or  umbrella. 

If  wc  mistake  not,  the  success  of  the  'Great  Eastern  "  will 
constitute  a  new  era  In  the  art  of  aggressive  war.     VVe  question 
whether  Europe  during  the  course  of  the  present  contest  has  not 
been  more  struck  by  our  enormous  power  of  moving  suddenly 
large  masses  of  men  from  one  end  of  Europe  to  another,  than  by 
any  other  operation  which  we  have  performed.     The    'Hima-; 
laya,'  as  she  ste.-uned  up  the   Busphorus,  filled  the  lazy  Turk*' 
witli  astonishment ;  and  the  cloud  of  steamers  and  sailing  vessels ' 
which  carried  the  Allied  army  to  the  shores  of  the  Crimea,  has 
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been  dwelt  upno  as  an  exposition  of  maritime  maciiitirence  such 
Bs  t!ie  world  never  witnessed  before.  What  will  the  reader  sav 
when  we  tell  him  that  five  vessels  such  as  the  'Great  Kastem* 
could  bring  home  our  50,000  troops  from  the  Crimea,  with  all 
their  artillery  and  hiiE-gsEe,  in  the  course  of  ten  or  twelve  dnvs! 

Coniemporaneooslv  with  the  remarlsahle  Icndencv  to  an  in- 
crease of  siEe  in  our  merchant  vessel,  the  thoughts  of  scientific 
niMi  have  been  turned  in  an  opposite  direction  with  resprl  to 
vessels  of  war.  As  we  stand  on  the  deck  of  the  'Oreal  Eastern,' 
and  look  across  to  Deptford,  we  see  ridin°:  at  anchor  one  of  that 
ftunous  fleet  of  ^nho.its,  called  forth  by  exigencies  of  Baltic 
warfare.  She  is  scarcely  bi^cfer  than  the  screw-boats  which  the 
Tessel  under  our  feet  will  carry  on  each  side  of  her  paddle-boxes. 
By  referring'  to  the  diaojam,  it  will  be  seen  that  sIjc  looks  like  a 
cock-boat  in  comparison  with  the  great  '  Ouke  of  Weilini*lon.' 
The  idea  of  any  number  of  such  lillle  Darids  attacking  Goliath 
would  appear  to  be  preposterous.  An  examination  of  the  sub- 
ject, however,  makes  it  seem  probable  that  in  fighting-ships  size 
is  a  great  element  of  danger,  nnd  dimtnutiveness  of  safety. 
The  massacre  of  Sinope — the  first  blow  of  the  present  war — 
gave  us  evidence  of  the  effocis  of  a  new  order  of  projectile, 
which  will,  in  the  opinion  of  those  versed  in  gunnery,  very 
much  modify  our  ideas  with  respect  to  building  such  enormous 
men-of-war  as  we  Lave  done  lately.  Sir  Howard  Douglas,  in 
bit  admirable  work  on  the  'Art  of  Naval  Gunnery,'  takes  this 
Tiew  of  the  case,  in  the  most  decided  manner,  .nnd  quotes 
with  applause  a  letter  by  General  Paixhnns,  puhlisheil  in  the 
•Monileur'of  February,  1854,  entitled,  '  Obsc nations  on  thr 
Burning  of  the  Turkish  Frigates  by  the  Russian  Fleet  in  the 
Blark  Sea.'  From  the  report  of  the  Russian  iulmiml,  the  writer 
shows  that  the  almost  instant  destruction  of  the  frigates  of  our 
ally  was  caused  by  Paixhnns'  shells,  fired  from  the  Paixhans* 
gims  on  the  lower  decks  of  the  Russian  ships.  These  shells, 
according  to  the  Turkish  official  report,  first  'set  fire  to  the 
ships,  and  then  blew  them  up.'  Arguing  from  the  pnived  de- 
Btructiveness  of  these  projectiles,  the  Inventor  of  them  draws  the 
following  conclusions. 

<  Guns  which  fire  shells  horizontally  will  destroy  any  vessel,  and  will 
do  this  with  a  ^^eater  certainly  in  proportion  as  the  vessels  ore  large ; 
becauM:  the  circulation  of  powder  and  projectiles  during  an  action  being 
more  multiplied  for  tlie  service  of  n  greater  Dumber  gf  these  guns  will 
multiply  ihe  chances  of  an  entire  explo-ion  of  Ihc  ship.  From  tliis  fiict 
Fesulu  the  important  qiiesiion.  whether,  instead  of  conc*-ni rating  in  a 
single  ship  of  80  or  130  guns  and  1000  men,  and  exposing  that  large 
quantity  of  military  and  fitianml  power,  and  that  amount  of  Uvea  to 
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perii^  suiideniy,  it  would  not  be  better,  from  motives  of  hitnmnily  aud 
consideraliona  of  ecouomy,  to  lay  out  the  »ame  sum  of  money  io  con- 
structing two  or  three  mucb  emaller  vessels,  which  might  tog etlier  carry 
the  saiut;  umuunt  of  annnnieDt.  atid   the  same   nuuiber  of  men?     Our 
principal  ships  b«iiig  thru  Ikr  lt«s  enonuous,  and  drawing  less  wnter,    ■ 
may  enter  a  greater  uuniber  of  our  ports,  which  at  present  are  limited    I 
to  five,  accessible  to  large  sliips.     The  consiruction  of  three  smaller 
vessels  wonht  neither  ref|iiire  so  much  time  nor  limber,  nor  be  so  costly. 
Our  fleets  would  then  find  at  home,  aiid  in  our  colonics,  more  ]iorts  of 
refuge  sceessible   to  them  ;  and   they  would  find  more  |>oiri1s  aceessibte 
to  attack  on  the  coa.«ts  of  the  euemy.     The  baliery  of  a  frigate  may,  as 
well  as  the  battery  of  a  large  ship,  carry  tlie  means  of  keeping  at  a 
distance,  or  iif  dt^lroying  an  enemy.    In  tbe  combat  of  livo  or  three  sucb 
shijis  against  one  advernary  of  cvlosoal  magnitude,  the  latter  may  doubt- 
less, if  iiear,   be  able  to  destroy  either  of  the  uchens   singly  ;   but  tliese   M 
might  concentrate  upon   him  at  a  distance;  mortal   blows,  and  remain  1 
masters  of  a  field  of  battle,  from  which  the  greater  ship  will  have  dis- 
appeared.    With  an  arm,  the  effect  of  which  i*  very  destructive,  the 
advantage  will  evidently  be  in  favour  of  those  who  know  best  how  to 
give  it  length  'if  range  and  accuracy  ;   thus,  both  in   our  aoCnal  anna- 
menis  and  in  the  progress  to  be  made,  ihe«e  two  conditions,  tu(rether 
with  the  superiotity  of  calibre,   should  above  all  others  be  satisfied  :  to   _ 
this  I  «Iih1I  add,  iliat  if  tbe  same  eHects  would  be  produced  by  lighter  ■ 
pieces  of  artillery  of  tbe  faaut  description,  which  do  not  require  vessels  ■ 
of  such  great  dniusht  of  water,  nor  expose  so  many  men.  we  Bhoold 
lutve  TESolved  a  problem  which,  together  with  great  speed  in  our  steam- 
ers, and  greater  number  of  them,   Hould  give  to  France  a  system  of 
naval  economy  which  suits  her  iii  the  highest  degree.' 

May  wc  not  carry  Cieneral  Paixbaiis'  idea  of  a  subdivision  of 
force  still  farther,  and  ask  whether  a  cloud  of  swift  and  powerful 
gon-boats  would  not  often  be  still  more  effective  than  large 
frigates?  Let  us  imagine  even  the  'Duke  of  Welllnglon,'  of 
131  guns,  attacked  by  a  score  of  these  Cossacks  uf  tbe  sea,  each 
annnl  with  68-pounders,  placed  fore  and  aft,  firing  I'aixhans' 
shells,  would  she  not  be  very  much  in  the  position  of  a  parish- J 
beadle  stoned  by  a  mob  oJ'  mischievous  boys '{  A  broiulside  1 
such  as  bers,  towering  high  above  the  water,  would  present  n 
tai^et  which  it  would  be  dilhcult  to  miss;  whilst  she  would  have 
as  little  i^ance  of  shooting  swallows  with  her  long  guns,  as  these 
nimble  gun-boats,  fur  ever  warily  keeping  their  sterns  on,  at  a  re- 
spectful distance,  and  presenting  a  maik  not  more  than  twenty- 
two  feet  to  her  gunners.  Tbe  diHicultv  of  hitting  such  mere 
specks  would  be  immense;  and  even  the  turning  of  these  min- 
nows on  the  water  would  exjHise  them  to  litde  harm,  as  the 
esperieace  of  tbe  attack  un  Sweuborg  proved  ;  for  the  gun-boats 
which  kept  moving  about  un  that  occasion  were  never  once  struck. 

If  this  view  is  correct,  and  the  concentrated  fire  of  a  few  |;un- 
boals  is  likely  to  overjioiver  the  radiating   fire  of  three-deckers, 
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and  if  the  dire  efTccIs  of  a  single  shell  bursting  on  a  ship's  side, 

be,  indeed,  so  ^eat  as  General  Paishans  affirms,  it  may  be  that 

the  necessity  of  building  a  peculiar  class  of  vessels  for  shallow 

seas  will  open  our  eyes  to  the  glairing-  mistake  we  have  eominitted 

in  building  such  enormous  ships  of  war.     It  is  a  maxim  among 

military  engineers  thnt  no  fortification  is  stronger  than  its  weakest 

rjtlace.     Now,  if  a  Paislians  shell,  striking  a  three-decker  near 

'  the  water-line,  and  exploding  in  the  side,  as  it  is  mast  likely  to 

do,  from  its  extreme  thickness,  is  capable  of  smashing  the  tim- 

i  bcrs  for  many  feet  around  it,  her  very  size  and  weight  will  only 

Ithe  more  speedily  cause  her  to  disappear  under  the  water.     The 

l.trcmendous  batteries  of  such  a  ship  would  have  but  little  effect 

"upon  these  boals,  which  by  the  use  of  Lancaster  guns  could  (i^ht 

at  4000  yards  distance,  at  which  range  they  would  not  appear  to 

the  huge  liner  much  bigger  than  floating  tuba  ;  whilst  they  <rould 

be  able  to  destroy  their  big  antagonist  with  as  much  certainty 

as  Gordon  Cumming  brought  down  an  elephant  at  his  leisure  with 

his  resistless  'Purday,' 

The  four  divisions  of  gun-boats  now  collecting  in  the  Channel 
are  living  proofs  of  the  energy  of  our  private  enterprise,  and  of 
the  strength  which  England  is  capable  of  putting  forlh  at  the 
shortest  notice.  Of  the  200  gun-boats,  more  or  less,  which  are 
now,  like  dogs  of  war,  straining  al  the  leash  olf  the  Mother  Bank, 
more  than  two-thirds  were  not  even  laid  down  three  months  ago. 
Not  an  engine  had  been  wrought  out  of  the  shapeless  mass  of  iron  ; 
not  a  boiler  of  the  ten  score  which  now  lace  the  leaden  sky  with 
their  thin,  white  wreaths  of  steam,  had  been  put  together. 

If  we  can  be  proud  of  anjlhing  during  the  late  war  beside 
the  gallantry  of  soldiers  and  the  magnificence  of  our  transport 
system,  it  must  be  of  our  manufacturing  enei^y,  which  has  created 
a  host  of  armed  ships,  moved  by  complicated  mochinerv,  almost 
as  quickly  as  Cadmus  created  legions  of  armed  men  out  of  the 
groimd.  No  other  nation  could  by  any  possibility  have  accom- 
plished the  same  task,  for  the  simple  reason,  that  tiicy  have 
neither  the  tools  nor  the  skill  to  direct  ihcm.  The  Kessrs.  Penn  of 
Greenwich,  fur  instance,  received  an  order  three  months  since  to 
complete,  by  the  beginning  of  April,  eighty  marine  engines  of 
sixty  horse  power  each ;  the  entire  moving-power,  in  short,  of 
nearly  half  the  Mosquito  fleet.  If  such  an  order  had  been  given 
to  any  continental  engineer,  he  would  have  treated  it  as  a  joke ; 
but  the  Messrs.  Penn  have  not  only  completed  it  within  the 
specified  time,  but  have  put  ihem  in  imrking  order  on  lioard  the 
fleet.  Of  course,  so  enormous  a  task  couid  not  have  hern  ac- 
complished by  one  bouse,  A  pattern  engine  once  agreed  upon,  the 
contracting  firm  sent  duplicate  patterns  to  all  the  principal  en- 
gineers throughout  the  island,  ordering  go  many  different  portions 
■b  to 
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to  be  delivered  on  a  certain  doy.  In  this  mnnner  the  whole  force  of 
ibe  country  was  put  upon  tlie  work:  and  cylinders,  connecting- 
benms,  stufliiig-buses,  piston-rods,  &c.,  from  a  dozen  differentJ 
fatlorits,  have  been  steaming  for  weeks  past  across  the  island,' 
towards  the  Messrs.  Pcnn's  fitting-shops,  where  they  met  and 
were  put  together  for  the  first  trrni*.  The  major  portion  of  the 
(Tun-boats  themselves  have  been  funiished  hy  the  private  ship- 
vnrds.  From  half-a-dozen  points  of  the  Thames  these  handy 
little  craft,  sometimes  in  twos  and  threes,  ready  rigged  and  with 
engines  on  board,  took  the  water  during;  the  last  sis  weeks. 
At  Liverpool,  Bristol,  Newcastle,  Sunderhmd,  Northnm,  South- 
unpion.  and  Cowes,  this  tiny  Heel  has  been  fashioned  throug^h 
the  long  winter  nights  by  the  li^ht  of  gas  twinkling  between  their 
ribs.  Allhough  in  outward  appearance  the  boats  are  alt  pre- 
cisely alike,  their  tonnag:e,  draught,  and  propelling  powers  are 
widely  different,  as  we  see  in  the  following  table: — 


S'u, 


Tuiu. 


OiiiibIiI 

(Llgtil).      I     '"*"■ 


For«» 


S]>cnL 


Simpper  Class     123  333 
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Flyin^-RihClan     ..      ..  '         3  '      668 

Wrangler  Clisi       ....             6  j     *T7 

Viiiiluiil  CUa         ..      ..  I       14  :      670 

Mohuvk  Class      ....         a  I    ae; 
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so 

350 
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These  vessels,  together  with  those  already  in  commission  which 
did  service  in  the  Sea  of  Azoflf  and  Baltic  lost  season,  bring  (his 
stinging  little  cloud  of  mosquitoes  up  to  the  round  number  of 
two  hundred  mentioned  by  Sir  Charles  Wood  in  his  speech  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

The   armament  of  all  the  gun-boats    is    alike,    namely,    two 
68-pouiiders,   made   to    fight  fore    and    aft,  with  pivots  to  fire 
broadside  if  required.     When   not  in   action,  the  guns,   of  96  ■ 
hundred  weight  each,  are   housed  in  the  middle  of  llic  deck. 
Each  vessel  will  be  a  separate  command,  and  the  whole  will  be 
formed  into  four  squadrons.     The  ships  of  the  line,  in  which  the 
commanders    of    squadrons    will    hoist    their    flogs,    will    serve 
as  nursing-mothers  to  this  light  artillery  of  the  sea,  which  will 
scour  the  ocean  on  even'  side,   returning  ever  and  anon  to  tboj 
parent  sliip,  as  chickens  return  to  the  maternal  wing,  for  warmth] 
and  support,  in  the  shape  of  coals,  food,  and  ammunition.     The  | 
great  diversity  of  power,  and  the  diflerenee  of  draught  in   these 
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vessels,  varying  as  they  do  fmm  20  to  350  hones,  and  from  5  to 
12  feet  of  water,  will  make  them  free  of  the  shallons  and  uiLets 
of  any  sea  in  which  their  senices  may  be  required.  Against 
lliis  ubiquitous  and  resistless  force  the  Russians  had,  in  the  early 
portion  of  the  year,  nothings  but  row-boats  to  oppose ;  nnd  we 
heard  with  woniler  that  the  crews  of  tliese  ineliicicnt  craft  were 
armed  with  lances,  and  with  a  curious  kind  of  mace  studded  with 
spikes,  such  as  the  Scandinavians  used  when  the  heroes  of  the 
Niebelun^enlied  were  in  the  Besh.  The  dispatch-boats  difTer 
materially  from  the  gun-boats,  inasmuch  as  they  are  built  of  iron, 
with  very  fine  lines,  and  ore  designed  for  speed  as  well  as  for 
(ighling;  hence  they  are  classed  as  ihc  Ligiit  squadron.  The 
swiftest  of  ihem  arc  capable  of  running  fifteen  miles  an  bour, 
and  are  armed  with  two  Lancaster  guns  and  four  tiS-pounders, 
and  are  not  much  smaller  than  the  old  36-gun  fri^les  of 
the  last  war.  In  1850,  Messrs.  Laird  of  Liverpool  and  Mr.  Scott 
Russel  of  Blackwall  built  powerful  iron  vessels,  of  a  light 
draught,  for  the  Russian  and  Prussian  governments.  Their 
capabilities  were  reported  upon  to  the  Admiralty  before  they  left 
this  country;  nevertheless,  the  war  found  us  entirely  destitute, 
and  we  entered  t)je  Baltic  with  our  huge  liners,  which  were 
about  as  well  adapteil  to  the  sliallow  waters  of  that  sea  as  the 
life-guards  would  bo  to  pursue  Caffres  in  the  bush.  The  whole 
country  has  witnessed,  with  mingled  feelings  of  ehame  and 
indignation,  the  paltry  attempts  of  Sir  James  Graham  to  throw 
upon  the  shoulders  of  Sir  Charles  Napier  the  whole  blame  of 
our  ignoble  promenade  in  the  Baltic  in  the  vear  1854.  What 
belter  could  he  have  done  with  the  means  at  bis  command? 
And  whose  fault  was  it  that  he  had  no  better  means?  As 
early  ns  the  montli  of  May  in  that  year,  the  attention  of  tlie 
Admiralty  was  drawn  by  Captain  Claston  to  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Scott  Russel  would  engage  to  turn  out  of  hand  any  num- 
ber of  light-draugbt  gun-huats  in  ten  weeks  from  the  date  of 
the  order.  That  offer  was  disgracefully  refused,  on  the  plea  that 
iron  was  not  approved  of  as  a  ship-building  material !  Why,  as 
a  naval  autljoriiy  has  well  observed,  they  should  have  built  paper 
boats,  if  they  could  have  managed  to  bring  our  long  range  guns 
and  mortars  to  bear  upon  the  fortresses  of  the  enemy.  Dispatch 
was  the  one  thing  needful.  Had  Sir  James  Graham  closed  witli 
Mr.  Scott  Russel's  proposition.  Sir  Charles  \apier  would  bavc 
got  the  weapons  he  wanted,  and  would  not,  we  predict,  have  come 
'  boodcss  home  and  weather-beaten  back,'  from  the  camjiatgn 
of  1854.  If  (here  was  such  an  insuperable  abjection  to  iraii 
vessels,  why,  we  ask,  did  Sir  James  Graham  exchange  ibe 
'Thetis'  fri^tc  with  the  Prussian  goveiiimeot  fur  the  gun- 
boats 
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boats  'Nix'  and  'Salamander,'  both  of  this  obnoxious  material  ? 
Eaily  in  lSd5,  the  AberJeea  Admiralty  was  partially  forced  oat 
o(  its  disgraceful  inactivity  by  the  loud  calls  of  the  public  press 
for  guD-boats ;  and  in  order  to  quiet  llic  storm,  one  o(  its  mem- 

,  bers  stated  in  the  House  of  Commona  that  several  had  at  last 

'  been  laid  down. 

When  the  first  was  lauoched,  in  the  summer  of  1855,  it  was 
found  to  draw  twelve  feet  of  water — a  draught  which  would 
Tender  it  as  incapable  of  running  up  the  sballows  of  the  Baltic 
as  a  camel  would  be  of  going  tbtougb  the  eye  of  a  needle. 
By  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  the  Admiralty  mana|e:ed  to 
build  sittecn  gun-huals  of  a  more  suitable  size,  and  sixteen  old 
dockyard  lit;hters  were  titled  up  as  mortar- vessels,  and  sent 
out  1(1  Admiral  Dundas.  VVith  these,  together  with  the  aid  of 
a  few  mortars  and  light  steamers  furnished  by  the  French,  the 
I'asl  storcB  contained  in  the  arsenal  of  Sweaborg,  together  with 
the  greater  part  of  the  town  and  naval  buildings,  were  de- 
stroyed. We  have  only  lo  learn  the  performance  of  this  insig- 
nificant and  hastily -fitted  force  to  read  the  utter  condemnadon 
of  Sir  James  Graham's  Admiralty.  Ttie  mortar-boals,  moored 
at  37(X)  yards  distance,  with  400  fathom  of  cable  to  veer  upon  in 
case  the  enemy  should  get  their  range,  threw  30i)9  IS-inch  shells 
into  the  Russian  stronghold,  each  shell  falling  with  a  force  of 
75  tuns  ;  wliilst  the  sixtci'o  gun-boats,  at  300  yards  distance,  with 
perfect  impunity  to  themselves,  threw  into  the  arsenal  1 1,200  shot 
and  shell.  Under  such  an  infernal  rain  of  iron  as  our  own  and 
the  rVcnch  vessels  projected,  do  wonder  that  the  whole  place  on 
the  second  dav  was  one  vast  sheet  of  fire.  If  with  such  a  limited 
force  we  managed  to  deal  so  disastrous  a  blow  to  the  enemy,  what 
might  we  not  Lave  done  witli  the  fleet  of  gun-boats  now  collected 
together,  in  addition  to  the  eiglity  odd  mortar  vessels,  mostly  con- 
structed, by  the  bye,  of  iron  ?  We  venture  to  say  that  neither  Revel 
aor  Cronstadt  would  have  reared  their  granite  fronts  above  the 
water  twelve  hours  after  they  had  been  bumbatded  by  such  a  force. 
We  will  go  further,  and  assert,  with  litllefenr  of  contradiction,  that 
if  a  score  of  these  gun-boals  had  enlereii,  in  the  autumn  of  1854, 
the  Sea  of  Azoff,  the  Russian  army  would  not  have  been  able  to 
have  maintained  itself  in  the  Crimea  through  the  ensuing  winter  ; 
and,  OS  a  consequence,  the  flower  of  oar  army  would  have  escaped 
dcstructton.  The  first  great  blow  aimed  at  the  power  of  the 
enemy  was  dealt  by  Captain  Lyons  ;  and  the  most  successful  of 
his  little  fleet  was  the  ^un-boat  *  Recruit,'  alias  the  *  Nix,'  whicb 
tlie  Pi'ussiaiis  bad  buiU  on  the  Thames  as  a  pattern  for  us  to 
go  by  as  early  as   1^50;  and  was  the  identical  vessel  pointed 

.  out    by  Captain  Ciaxton  as  an  example   to   be    followed    in 
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May,  1854,  Tliis  admirable  iron  boal  destroyed  all  the 
militBry  stores  at  Taganros',  at  1400  yards  distance,  williout 
the  slig'htest  injury  to  herself.  Why,  we  ask,  was  this  pattern 
vessel  neglected  for  four  years,  at  a  time  when  all  ihe  ivorldf 
knew  that  by  such  vessels  only,  the  naval  warfare  we  were 
engaged  in  could  be  carried  on  ?  Posterity  will  sternly  ask  thi« 
question  ;  and  Sir  James  Graham  will  not  be  considered  to  have 
answered  it  by  bis  miserable  tu  qji0(]ue  arguments  against  a 
blustering  old  Admiral.  Now  It  is  too  lale  and  the  horse  is 
stolen,  an  admirably  constructed  lock  is  placed  upon  the  slable- 
door;  now  that  the  just  war  we  have  been  waging  has  been 
strangled  by  diplomacy,  the  Channel  is  covered  with  a  ilylng 
artillery,  which  is  paraded  before  the  eyes  of  Europe — just  in  tune 
to  fire  a  salute  in  honour  of  the  proclamation  of  peace  1 


Art.  VI. — Selections  from  the  Letters  of  Rohert  Sout/iei/.  Edited 
by  bis  Sim-in-law  John  Wood  Warttr,  B.D.,  Vicar  of  West 
Tarring,  Sussex.     2  vols.     8vo.     London,  1856. 

'  T  COULD  inform  the  dullest  author,'  said  Coleridge,  'how  he 
-'■  might  write  an  interesting  book.  Let  him  relate  the  events 
of  his  own  life  with  honesty,  not  disguising  the  feelings  that 
accompanied  them.'  To  this  receipt  for  the  manufacture  of 
interesting  books  by  the  dullest  uutliors,  there  is  the  fatal  objec- 
tion that  tbe  dull  man  would  be  no  more  capable  of  executing 
the  task  than  of  composing  any  other  readable  work.  Tbe 
power  of  recalling  truly  tbe  post  incidents  of  life,  and  still  more 
of  defining  the  shifting  states  of  mind  with  precision,  is  an 
uncommon  gift,  and  could  never  exist  witliout  considemble 
talents.  Few  have  made  the  eflbrt  with  tolerable  success,  not 
because  the  events  of  their  lives  and  the  feelings  of  their  hearts 
would  have  been  devoid  of  entertainment  and  instruction,  but 
because  their  narratives  were  superficial  and  imperfect.  Of 
those  who  have  been  eminently  qualified  for  the  undertaking 
Southey  was  among  the  foremost.  No  man,  he  said,  ever  re- 
tained a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  the  history  of  his  own  m!n<l. 
He  could  trace  the  develupinent  of  liis  character  from  infancy  ; 
and  as  early  as  bis  twenty-second  year  looked  forward  to  the 
record  as  tbe  mosi  pleasing  and  useful  employment  in  which  he 
should  ever  engage.  From  natural  temperament  his  attention 
was  directed,  in  an  unusual  degree,  tu  his  own  doings  ami 
thoughts,  and  the  tlesign  he  had  formed  of  relating  them  to  ihe 
world  must  have  induced  him  to  note  tbem  still  more  carefully 
in  their  progress,  and  have  helped  to  fix  them  mure  tirialy  in  his 
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memory.     In  July,  1820,  when  lie  was  forty-six  years  of  age,  lie  i 
commeticDil  the  work  in  a  series  of  letters  to  his  friend  John  Mayt'l 
which  were  slowly  carried  on  at  irregular  inten-als  till  March,-i 
lt*25,  when  he  finully  slopped  with  tlie  seventiwnlli  letter.     Thiai 
narrative-,  which  leaves  him  in  bis  fifteenth  year,  has  the  chanic  | 
teristic   fault  uf  all  his  writings,   tliat  many  of  the  details  are! 
insignificant;  but  parts   are  delightful,  and  no  one  ran  read  it] 
without  regret  that  it  should   not  have  beea  continued  througlij 
another  decade  till  he  was  settle  in  life.    In  a  tranquil  existences 
like  his,  the  early  portion,   in  which  the  character  is  formed,  iM 
the  most  important.     The  subsequent  history  is  only  a  rcpetilion.1 
of  what  has  gone  before;  few  fresh  opinions  are  taken  up,  ort 
friendships  made,  and  the  man    remains  the  same  fo  the  end  of' 
the  journey.     What  Southey  omitted  to  complete  for  himself  his 
family  have  not  been  at  the  pains  to  supply.     His  son,  who 
assumed  the  office  of  his  father's  bio|9;Tapher,  could  never  have 
reflected  much  upon    the  nature  of  his  task,  or  studieil   very 
carefully  other  Lives  of  reputation  to  ascertain  by  the  example 
of  masters  in  the  art  what  to  do,  and   hardly  less  material,  what, 
to  leave   undone.     No  attempt  appears  to  have  been  made  tat 
gather  from  survivors  the  particulars  which    might  have  beeal 
recovered  of  the  college  and  later  school  days  of  the  Laureate,  ' 
which  his  own  narrative  has  left  untouched.     Even  if  he  had 
continued  his  history  tlirough  that  erentful  period,  the  value  uf 
extraneous  testimony  would  have  hardly  been  diminished.     To 
know  a  man  thoroughly,  he  must  not  only  be  painted  as  he  sees 
himself  but  as  he  is  seen  by  others. 

The  letters  of  Southey  fortunately  commenced   very  shortly 
after  the  dale  at  which  his  autobiography  stops  ;  and  in  these  , 
he  was  accustomed  to  narrate  freely  the  events  which  befel  himl 
and  the  feelings  they  produced ;  hut  in  such  a  series  there  will 
always  he   many  gaps,  and  many  redundancies,  and   there  has 
seldom  been  an  instance  in  which  vigorous  pruning  was  rooreJ 
imperatively  required  or  more  imperfectly  applied.     The  son' 
having  bound  up  much  in   his  sheaves  which  should   have  been 
cast  aside  among  the  stubble,  he  is  now  followed  by  the  son-in-law 
with  n  large  after- harvest,  in  two  volumes  octavo,  to  be  succeeded 
by  two  more,  in  addition  to  an  independent  publication  of  the 
Laureate's  correspondence  with  bis  second  wife.    The  new  editor 
is  less  competent  than  the  old.    The  letters  of  Soutbey  are  written 
in  pure  English  and  a  perspicuous  style,  but  in  general  they  are 
meagre  in  substance  and  tame  in  composition.     He  had  not  ihe^ 
art  of  setting  off  trifles  ;  and  when  he  attempts  to  ho  vivacious,! 
mistakes   nonsense  for  humour.     Mr.   Wood   VVnrtrr  knows  no  • 
distinction,  and  has  buried  what  was  worth  preserving  in  a  mul- 
titude 
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titude  of  vapid  cSiisionE,  which  no  one  of  the  least  discrimina- 
tion would  liaie  drenmt  of  conunilting  to  the  press.  Tbey  do  i 
Southey  no  discredit.  The  careless  scrattliings  of  a  friendly  i 
pen  »rc  not  intended  for  the  public  and  are  not  amenable  tol 
criticism.  To  talk  and  write  wilb  easy  oif-lianil  freedom  is 
privilege,  nay  a  necessity,  of  social  life.  The  culprit  is  the 
person  vrbo  proclaims  from  tbe  house-lop  what  was  meant  for  a 
corner,  and  sucLi  aii  offender  is  the  editor  of  this  last  ingialment  of 
Sou  they 's  correspimdence, 

Mr.  Warter  has  not  the  art  of  expressing  himself  with  clear- 
ness ;  but  if  we  understand  rightly  a  passage  in  liis  preface,  he 
means  it  to  be  inferred,  that  whoever  refuses  to  surrender  to  hit_ 
misjudgment  the  letters  in  their  possession,  is  not  a  friend  to 
Laureate.  To  us  it  appears  on  tlie  cnnirary,  that  no  one  who ' 
respects  Mr.  Snuthey's  memory  will  subuiit  in  this  matter  to  lli« 
decision  of  Mr.  Warier.  His  very  veneration  for  his  fatber-in- 
law,  combined  as  it  is  with  a  total  want  of  the  niosl  ordinary 
perspicacity,  is  an  additional  disqualification,  and  leads  him  to 
fancy  merits  where  none  exist.  A  few  specimens  of  hia  editorial 
skill  will  be  sufficient  to  demonstrate  his  utter  inciimpelency  for 
this  or  any  other  literary  undertaking.  The  strange  sonlcnce 
whiih  follows  contains  the  account  of  his  own  atlaimiienLi  which 
he  considers  proper  to  be  laid  before  tbe  reader. 

'  For  I  be  tew  notes  I  am  responstble,  and  they  ere  as  few  as  possible, 
not  being  myself  a  convert  to  the  cusiom  of  overlaying  an  antbor  uilh 
unnecessary  disquisitions,  or  be-GemiaiiiF^cii  Excurtiises,  albeit  loog 
ago  not  unread  iti  Germau  literature  of  all  siirla,  es|)eetally  theologica]; 
and  from  my  long  residence  in  Copenhagen,  as  Chaplain  to  Ibe 
Kinbat^y,  nut  unver&eil  in  Daiibh  and  Swedish  lore,  oiiil  in  tJie  e.v(|Di- 
silety  euriuuB  Icelandic  Sagas.' — Preface,  p.  xiii. 

Mr.  Southey  was  on  Englishman  and  a  man  of  letters  who 
flourished  during  tbe  present  century,  and  the  sources  of  know- 
ledge to  which  Mr.  Warter  points,  to  prove  that  he  could,  if  he 
pleased,  illustrate  his  father-in-law's  familiar  correspondence, 
:ire  'German  literature  of  all  sorts,  especially  theohf/icnl,  Danish, 
and  Swedish  lore,  and  tbe  exquisitely  curious  Icelantlic  Sagn*  \ ' 
1  ho  Icelandic  Siigas  can  contain  nuiliing  so  'exquisitely  curious' 
as  this  aDnounccment,  notivithstaudiug  Mr.  Warter's  conviction 
that  he  is  departing  from  the  prevailing  cusiom  when  be  declines 
In  overlay  tbe  domestic  gossip  of  tbe  Laureate  with  a  copious 
commentary  on  German  Theology  and  Northern  Antiquities. 
it  m.iy  be  expected  that  tbe  aunolations  of  so  aelf-denyin{t  an 
i-ditor  will  all  be  weighty  and  to  the  purpose.  Mr.  Southey 
chauces  to  allude  to  the  well-known  Silver  manuscript  preservetl 
in  the  library  at  Upsala,  and  Mr.  Warier  thinks  that  this  is  an 
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occasion  upon  wliich  even  lie  is  bound  to  speak,  but  not  without 
n  renewal  of  his  protest. 

'  It  being  contrary  to  my  notions  lo  overload  a  book  with  note^,  I 
say  notliing  of  the  tliscussion  of  names  here  broached ;  but,  on  the 
mention  of  the  Codkx  ABGENTt:ii$,  1  cannot  omit  to  state  llie  delight 
with  which  I  examined  it  on  the  spot,  nor  fail  lo  reniembeitheeourlesy 
with  which  it  was  showed  to  me.  uiany  years  ago.' — vol.  i.  p.  226. 

Dr.  Johnson  hns  said  that  every  one  is  of  importance  to  himself; 
but  what  must  be  Mr,  Warter's  notions  of  bis  own  importance  to 
the  world,  when,  notc-sjiaring  as  he  is,  be  yet  deems  it  worth 
while  111  inform  the  public  that  he  was  shown  a  MS.  with  courtesy 
and  looked  at  it  witli  pleasure  ?  There  is  worse  folly  stilh 
Southey  saw  in  a  proccssiun  at  Lisbon  the  repreaeniative  of 
St.  Georije  riding  on  horseback,  with  an  attendant  walking  on 
each  side  lo  bold  him  on  by  the  feet,  the  peculiarity  being  that 
a.  man  should  need  such  assistance  to  keep  him  in  his  seat.  To 
this  Mr,  Warter  appends  tbe  following  unparalleled  comment : — 

'  hiltlf  ehildren.  at  Warwick  Alay  fair,  were  held  on  by  their  feet  in 
1855.  This  is  from  au  eye-witness — my  sisler-iu-Iaw  Mrs.  Hill.' — 
vol.  i.  p.  105. 

What  particularity  of  place,  what  precision  of  date,  what  care- 
fulness to  record  that  the  circumstance  was  communicated  by  an 
actual  eye-witness,  wliose  name  is  given  the  better  to  authenticate 
the  marvellous  fact,  and  all  this  pomp  of  assertion  and  parade  of 
evidence  is  to  attest  tliat  the  Iklle  children  at  Warwick  fair  who 
were  too  small  lo  hohl  on  a  horse  by  themselves,  were  held  on  by 
some  one  else.  Mr.  Warter  will  be  astonished  to  learn  that  the 
custom  is  not  peculiar  to  Warwick,  but  is  co-estensive  with 
little  children  and  ponies.  It  would  be  idle  to  add  to  these 
examples  of  solemn  silliness :  every  one  must  see  that  the  nian 
who  is  capable  of  such  folly  (xjuld  proiluee  nothing  better. 
When  he  now  and  then  attempts  the  real  elucidation  of  n  passage 
he  is  positively  unable  to  convey  any  meaning.  '  For  Francisco 
de  Mornes,'  says  Southey,  '  I  have  neither  respect  nor  liking;' 
which  draws  forth  from  Mr.  Warter  this  luminous  note: — 

'But  see  Grcnville  Catalogue,  vol.  ii.  p.  519,  and  Quart.  Eev. 
ISio.  culiii.  p.  10.  Ltis  HiiKT.iDA  AtrroK  <d  Lector' — ii.  p,  5. 

At  first  we  supposed  that  the  euigmatical  'Luis  Hurlada 
anthor  to  llie  reader,'  thus  printed  in  amail  capitals,  was  one  of 
Air.  VVarter' s  numerous  aSectatious,  and  that  he  had  assumed  the 
signature  for  the  occasion  from  some  such  pifuliar  association  as 
leads  him  to  connect  his  father-in-law's  correspondence  with  the 
Icelandic  Sagas ;  but  upon  csaminiiig  the  authority  to  which  he 
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refers,  we  find  that  what  he  intended  to  convey  was,  tliat  Soathey 
was  mistalien  in  supposing  the  romance  of  '  Palmerin '  to  be  the 
work  of  Francisco  de  Moraca,  Mr.  Grenville  having  discovered 
in  an  early  Spanish  edition  some  acrostic  verses  of  which  the 
burthen  is — '  Luis  Hurtndo  Aulor  al  lector.'  If  Mr.  Warter 
possessed  one  thousandlh  part  of  the  ingenuity  for  which  he  gives 
criKlit  to  his  readers,  we  should  have  been  spared  this  ladicrous 
exhibition  of  hopeless  nonsense. 

The  greatest  offence  of  Mr.  Warier  remains.  Every  one  who 
is  familiar  with  the  writings  in  which  Mr,  Southey  gave  free 
scope  to  his  fancy,  is  aware  of  his  propensity  to  indulge  in  levities 
upon  sacred  subjects.  VVhen  his  friend  and  benefactor,  Mr.  Wynn, 
accused  him  of  irreverence,  he  replied  that  he  was  a  little  jur- 
priscd  at  the  charge,  that  few  men  had  more  of  what  Hartley 
called  theopathy  in  their  nature,  or  a  firmer  faith  in  the  truths  of 
Christianity.  The  justice  of  this  assertion  is  heyond  dispute; 
but  notwilhslanding  the  earneslness  of  his  faith,  the  punty  of 
his  life,  and  the  solemn  lone  of  many  of  his  works,  there  was 
some  incomprehensible  peculiarity  of  disposition  which  made 
him  think  many  things  innocent  mirth  which  to  others  ap- 
peared exceedingly  ))rofane.  There  are  numerous  examples  of 
the  infirmity  in  the  '  Doctor,'  and  a  fragment  intended  tor  that 
medley,  which  Is  now  printed  by  Mr.  Warter  for  the  first  time, 
is  the  most  objectionable  effusion  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
of  Mr.  Soutbcy's  unlicensed  moods.  It  Is  a  satire  upon  the 
Irish,  and  purports  to  be  an  ancient  narrative  of  the  second 
fall  of  Eve  through  eating  'the  forbidden  polatoe,'  and  'of 
the  escape  of  Pahat  (Pal)  at  tiie  Deluge,'  with  much  more  of 
the  same  description.  The  whole  is  written  in  imitation  of  the 
incidents  and  language  of  the  Bible,  and  is,  in  fact,  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  a  burlesque  of  the  sacred  history  in  the  lowest  style 
of  familiar  farce.  To  such  incredible  lengths  is  the  irreverence 
carried  that  he  even  parodies  the  passages  in  which  the  Deity  is 
represented  as  speaking  from  Heaven.  Few  deliberate  scoffers 
have  ventured  upon  anything  half  so  shocking.  Mr.  Warter 
conceives  it  sufticient  ajmlogy  to  say  that  '  those  who  knew 
Southey,  and  knew  his  deep-groumied  religious  faiih,  will  not  be 
offended  at  the  phraseology."  The  very  excuse  proves  Mr, 
War ter's  consciousness  that  the  phraseology  was  unbecoming,  and 
it  is  almost  needless  to  remark  that  Mr.  Snuthey's  piety  can  ra~ 
concile  nobody  to  a  buffooning  parody  of  some  of  the  most  awful 
narratives  in  Holy  Writ.  Far  from  inducing  us  lo  forego  one  of 
the  highest  instincts  of  our  nature,  which  teaches  nearly  all 
persons  to  shrink  with  horror  from  the  unhallowed  junction,  the  pre- 
dominant sentiment  is  one  of  unbounded  wonder  that  a  man  so  gtiod 
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could  give  loose  to  such  rihakiry,  or  that  a  clergyni"ii  of  tl^e 
Church  of  England  rouUI  he  found  to  uphold  it.  If  there  was  no 
excuse  for  printing  ihc  fragment,  the  temptation  to  il  was  just  as 
little-  It  has  no  sort  of  merit;  and  the  editor  who  did  not 
reject  it  for  its  profanity,  should  have  suppressed  it  for  ils  dulness. 
There  are  several  other  casual  expreaaions  scattered  about  the 
letters,  ttiTough  which  we  should  have  expected  a  clerical  son-in- 
law  to  draw  his  pen. 

Tlie  miserable  manner  in  which  lives  are  now  written  and 
private  papers  edited,  rentiers  it  necessary  to  spealc  with  plain- 
ness U{>on  the  demerits  of  publications  which  degrade  an  impor- 
tant department  of  literature,  and  injure  the  reputation  of  the 
dead.  There  are  not  a  few  in  late  years  who  have  lost  the  greater 
part  of  the  credit  they  once  enjoyed  through  the  indiscreet 
attempts  of  admirers  to  perpetuate  it.  The  last  sacrifice  to 
pretentious  incapacily  is  James  Montgomery  of  Sheffield,  an 
excellent  man  and  a  respectable  poet,  whose  virtues  and  verse 
combined  undoubledly  entitled  him  to  a  brief  memoir.  Instead 
of  a  record  in  some  projMirtion  to  his  claims,  four  volumes  of 
a  bulky  life,  for  which  a  Mr.  John  Holland  is  chiefly  responsible, 
though  il  bears  a  second  name  upon  the  title-page,  have  already 
appeared,  and  two  more  al  least  are  yet  to  come.  So  gigantic  a 
monument  to  a  person  of  no  particular  eminence  provokes 
ridicule  of  itself,  and  the  sentiment  becomes  one  of  disgust  when 
the  long-drawn  narrative  is  found  mainly  to  consist  of  verbose, 
pompous,  dreary  inanities.  The  ]Kict  speaks  for  himself  in  his 
works,  but  the  man,  to  his  lasting  injury,  is  judged  by  the 
medium  through  which  he  is  seen,  which  is  that  of  his  feeble 
and  incapable  biographer.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Montgomery  the 
materials  and  the  execution  are  much  upon  a  par.  It  is  otherwise 
in  the  case  of  Southey.  His  talents  were  great,  his  writings 
wore  important,  his  associates  were  many  of  them  eminent,  his 
life  was  not  devoid  of  striking  events,  bis  ordinary  habits  wore 
individual  and  instructive,  and  his  conduct  in  every  private 
relation  was  singularly  pleasing.  There  was  full  scope  for  nar- 
rative, literary  crjtieisiu,  and  personal  character,  and  nothing 
was  required  except  skill  to  select  and  combine  the  ample  stores 
in  order  to  produce  a  charming  biography.  His  family  con- 
ceived that  relatioruhip  was  the  principal  qualification  required 
for  the  purpose,  and  the  fame  of  Mr.  Southey  has  suffered  sadly 
in  consequence.  There  is  now  no  likelihood  that  the  task  will 
be  adequately  performed,  and  we  take  advantage  o(  the  appear- 
ance of  the  lelters  which  Mr.  Warier  has  published  to  bring 
together  the  principal  events  in  the  career  of  their  distinguished 
author  (luring  the  early  portion  of  the  impoitani  period  to  which 
•  ■  these 
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tbese  volumes  relate.  In  reviewing  in  1851  his  'Life'  by  It  is 
aon,  we  were  obliged  to  con/ess  that  the  grand  prohlcms  ol  lii 
history  still  rcmaincKl  in  obscurity.  Very  much  light  has  »ii 
been  thrown  upon  piirticulor  parts  of  liis  cooiluct,  und  tlitr  cflec 
has  been  to  show  that  many  things  which  before  appeared  wil^ 
and  inexplicable  were  evolved,  by  a  natural  sequence,  out  of 
the  position  in  which  he  was  placerl.  To  preserve  the  con- 
nexion of  the  nnirative,  and  lo  cmhnily  the  recently- pwblished 
sentiments  of  Soiilhey  upon  particular  passages  of  bis  slory.  we 
shall  be  compelled  lo  repeal  a  few  of  the  facts  we  have  noticed 
before  ;  but  ii  is  so  seldom  that  the  workings  of  a  mind  like  his 
are  laid  bare  to  the  world,  and  there  is  so  much  interest  in  tr«cin|r 
its  process,  that  we  believe  we  shall  be  justified  in  recurring  lo 
circumstances  which  arc  indispensable  for  obtaining  a  complete 
view  of  tlie  man. 

The  corresponJence  opens  with  the  inten'al  between  his  leav- 
ing Westminster  and  going  lo  Oxford,  but  what  he  was  there  and 
what  he  became  afterwards,  was  decided  bv  the  previous  course  of 
his  life.  He  had  gone  Ihniugh  a  succession  of  provincial  schools, 
in  none  of  which  he  had  been  properly  taught ;  and  when  he  wn* 
sent  to  Westminster  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  had  passed  tbc 
stage  at  which  the  elementary  rules  of  Greek  and  Latin  are  com- 
monly learnt ;  hence  the  defect  was  never  repaired.  He  was  espe- 
cially backward  in  the  manufacture  of  verse,  and  when  he  had 
attained  enough  of  the  bare  mechanism  of  the  art  to  satjsfv  the 
formal  requirements  of  bis  master,  he  took  no  further  pains.  '  I 
recollect  nolliing,'  he  wrote  in  1803,  'in  the  history  of  my  own 
feelings  with  more  satisfaction  than  the  complacency  with  which 
I  let  many  a  dull  fellow  stand  above  me  in  my  form,  and  the 
perfect  resignntion  with  which  I  wrote  Latin  worse  than  anybudy 
who  could  write  Latin  at  all.  A  coxcomb  Etonian  was  om% 
fawning  about  Coleridge  at  Cambridge,  on  occasion  of  some 
prize,  and  assuring  him  that  he  must  get  it,  till  Coleridge  growled 
out  at  last,  "  No,  Mr.  F.  the  Ixrot  fits  you,  I  can't  gel  my  leg 
in."  '  Vet  notwithstanding  the  consolation  he  derived  from  the 
reflection  that  the  leg  was  too  big  for  the  bfiot,  and  his  detemu- 
Dation  to  content  himself  with  exercises  of  cold  lifeless  metrical 
prose,  he  found  the  task  extremely  galling.  His  sleep  in  man- 
hood was  always  a  good  deal  mingled  with  dreams,  and  one  of 
the  worst  and  most  frequent  of  his  nightly  visitations  was  the 
H  notion  that  he  had  these  hated  Latin  verses  to  make,  lit  con- 
H  sequence,  in  short,  of  bad  training  he  was  not  a  proficient  id 
H  school  studies,  took  little  pleasure  in  them,  and  was  nnablc  in 
H       that    direction    to    compete    with    youths    who,   although    their 

■  abilities  perhaps  were  less,  hod  possessed  greater  advantages. 
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'The  little  Greek  I  bad  slecpetli,'  he  said  in  1807,  '  if  if  bp  not 
dead,  and  can  Iiardly  awake  without  a  miracle  ;  and  my  Latin, 
though  ahundant  enough  for  all  useful  purposes,  would  be  held 
in  greal  contempt  by  those  people  who  reganl  the  classics  as  the 
Bcriplure-S  of  (asle,'  He  was  prone  to  nialie  false  quantities,  and 
hi»  son  relates  that  his  habit  in  reading  Latin  was  to  catch  at 
the  general  sense  of  a  passage  without  much  knowledge  of  its 
grammatical  construction. 

If  circumstances  bad  not  favoured  the  accoirate  acquirement 
of  the  learned  languages  it  was  otherwise  with  the  literature  of 
his  own  country.  His  father,  though  belonging  to  a  family,  of 
which  some  of  the  members  were  affluent  ami  well  connected, 
had  been  embarked  in  trade,  and  finally  settled  as  a  lincndraper 
at  Brislol.  He  had  neither  knowledge  nor  love  of  letters,  and 
had  bis  son  remaineil  beneath  his  roof,  the  talents  which  made 
him  fnmous  would,  in  all  likelihood,  have  never  been  developed. 
Happily,  however,  he  was  domiciled  with  an  aunt,  Miss  Tyler, 
who  had  a  passion  for  the  theatre,  and  lived  much  with  actors 
and  dramatic  writers.  Young  Southej  was  not  only  a  delighted 
spectator  of  numerous  plays,  hut,  what  was  much  more  to  the 
purpose,  he  had  Shakspeare  put  info  his  hands  as  soon  as  he 
could  read,  and  had  gone  through  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  before 
he  was  eight  years  old.  A  little  later  be  became  acquainted 
with  Hoolc's  poor  translations  of  Tasso  and  Arioslo  ;  and  the 
notes  directed  bim  to  Spenser's  '  Faery  Queen.'  He  fell  upon  it 
with  the  keen  relish  with  which  the  nejt  generation  of  readers 
devoured  the  novels  of  Walter  Scott,  and  it  remained  a  fascination 
to  him  to  the  close  of  his  days.  He  told  Mr.  Rogers  that  he 
had  read  it  through  thirty  times.  The  sister  of  the  great  Lord 
Chatham,  who  had  too  much  of  his  own  spirit  to  live  in  amitv 
with  him,  used  to  say  sarcastically  that  it  was  the  only  book 
with  which  her  brother  was  acquainted.  Southey  had  realised 
already  the  intoxieating  pleasure  of  drinking  at  these  Pierian 
springs,  and  be  never  henceforth  ceased  to  quaff  them. 

His  poetical   compositions  almost  kept  pace  with  his  reading. 

*U  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world,'  he  remarked  to  a  friend  of 

bis  aunt's,  'to  write  a  play,  for  you  have  only  to  think  what  you 

|>rou!d  say  if  you  were  in  the  place  of  the  characters  and  to  make 

fthem  say  it.'     He  was  hardly  nine,  when  in  obedience  to  this 

'notion  he  commenced  a  tragedy  on  the  continence  of  Scipio,  and 

^completed   an  act  and  a  half.     Ariosto  diverted  him   from  the 

drama  and  tumwl  bis  attention  to  Fpics,  one  of  which  he  begun 

before  he  was  ten.     He  planned  many  others  in  the  two  or  three 

yeara  which  followed ;    and  with  some  he  had  made  considerable 

progress.     He  had  already  acquired  the  habit  of  moralising  in 
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rhyme  apan  the  events  of  his  life.  On  his  tlnrteentb  birtli<lay 
he  was  uiucli  impressed  witb  the  notion  that  to  be  io  his  teens 
was  an  awful  step  in  ejcistence,  and  he  composed  a  poem  with 
sundry  rellections  upon  mortality.  It  is  one  of  the  luxuries  of 
happy  boyhnnd  to  feign  sorrows  which  it  bas  never  tasted,  and  to 
imagine  itself  slajiding  face  to  face  with  remote  dangers — a  drenm 
of  heroism  with  tlie  consciousness  of  safety.  He  alwavs  con- 
sidered that,  tlirouirh  this  conslant  exercising  himself  in  ICnglish 
verse,  he  had  made  greater  intellectual  progress  during  the  year 
and  a  half  which  preceded  his  removal  to  Westminster  than  at 
any  other  period,  early  or  lale,  ^^'hcn  he  was  nineteen  he  took 
a  review  nf  his  manuscript  poetical  works,  and  found  that  he  was 
already  the  auttior  of  35,000  Uaes  exclusive  of  numerous  rhyming 
epistles. 

This  early  authorship  and  familiarity  with  English  literature 
were  the  main  causes  of  his  want  of  diligence  in  the  severer  tasks  of 
school.  His  mind  was  pre-engaged  by  a  less  toilsome  and  more 
fascinating  pursuit,  and  one  which  promised  more  brilliant  results. 
To  excel  inOreck  and  Latin  exercises  was  to  him  a  pitiful  ambition. 
He  aspired  to  the  fame  of  Spenser  and  Milton,  and  the  conscious 
author  of  Epics  could  care  litdc  about  his  place  in  the  form.  All 
his  desire  was  to  write  what  should  be  read  in  his  native  tongue  ; 
and  when  the  'Trifler'  was  started  by  the  Westminster  boys  in 
emulation  of  ibe  'Microcosm'  of  Eton,  Soutbey  made  his  first 
attempt  to  get  into  print  by  sending  anonymously  an  elegy  which 
he  had  composed  upon  tbo  death  of  a  sister.  The  Editor  an- 
nounced that  it  would  be  published  with  alterations,  but  it  never 
appeared.  He  had  still  three  years  to  wait  for  (he  accomplish- 
ment of  this  mighty  event  in  an  author's  history  ;  and  when  bis 
wish  was  gratified,  it  was  attended  with  unpleasant  and  lasting 
consequences.  In  conjunction  with  his  friend  and  schoolfellow, 
Grosvenor  Bedford,  he  commenced  a  periodical  paper  called  the 
'Flagellant,'  of  which  the  opening  number  was  published  on 
JMarcb  1,  1792.  '  It  was,'  '  be  said,  '  Bedford's  writing ;  but  that 
circumstance  did  not  prevent  me  from  feeling  that  I  was  that  day 
born  into  the  world  as  an  author,  and  if  ever  my  head  touched 
the  stars  as  \  walked  upon  earth  it  was  then.  It  seemed  as  if  I 
had  overleapt  a  barrier  which  hitherto  had  kept  me  from  the 
fields  of  immortality,  wherein  my  career  was  to  be  run.  In  all 
London  there  was  not  so  vain,  so  happy,  so  elated  a  creature' 
The  fifth  number  from  his  own  pen  was  against  flogging  in 
public    schools,    accompanied    with    some   reflections  upi)n    the 

Kactice    in    particular    of    the    head-master   of    Westminster, 
r,    Vincent,    who  commenced    an  action   against    the    printer. 
Southey  then  confessed  himself  to  he  the  author  of  the  paper,  and 
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was  privately  expelled.  The  effects  did  nol  stop  here.  He  wns 
shortly  to  have  been  removed  to  Christ  Church,  at  Oxford,  where 
a  friend  of  his  uncle  woidd  have  procured  him  a  studeniship. 
The  aiilhorilies  of  the  rollege  now  refused  to  admit  him,  and 
he  lost  the  provision  whirh  would  have  led  on  to  furtune.  He 
ascribed  his  subseijueiit  aberrations  to  this  unexpected  exclusion. 
He  had  no  idea,  till  he  leanit  it  by  the  effects,  lliat  the  essay 
Wrtuld  give  offence.  It  was  tlie  mere  ebullition  of  bovish  thought- 
lessness, and  there  can  be  as  little  doubt,  from  his  own  account  in 
his  manhood,  that  strictlv  construed  it  was  an  unhecuinin»  effusion. 
The  error  of  his  superiors  was  in  not  having  made  sufficient 
allowance  for  the  heedless  unreflectinif  vehemence  of  viuth. 

Rejected  at  Christ  Church,  he  found  admittance  nt  Balliol,  and 
there  he  went  to  reside  in  January,  1793,  Already  he  was 
thoroughly  infected  with  the  fever  of  the  French  Revolution,  and 
believeil  that  notbinrr  was  necessary  to  establish  the  reign  of 
peace  and  good-will  upon  earth  except  to  abolish  the  restraints 
which  kept  every  man  from  being  a  law  to  himself.  Once  at 
Westminster  lie  sent  up  a  theme  abustng  the  great  constitutional 
champion,  Kdmund  Burke,  and  Dr.  Vincent  returned  the  essay 
with  n  scolding.  When  all  the  circumstances  are  considered,  it 
is  easy  to  foresee  what  would  be  his  college  career.  He  had 
little  liking  for  the  scholastic  studies  of  the  place,  and  an 
ardent  passion  for  English  reading;  he  had  learnt  to  despise 
dignities  and  to  consider  them  the  unenlightened  bigots  of  tbe 
degenerate  past;  he  was  smarting  from  the  penalties  inflicted 
upon  him  for  the  'Flagellant,'  and  entered  Oxford  with  the 
feeling  that  he  had  been  harshly  deprived  of  his  expected  pro- 
motion. The  genial  loci  was  an  evil  genius  In  his  sight,  and  it 
was  impossible  he  should  profit  by  it.  '  Four  years  hence,'  he 
wrote  on  his  arrival,  '1  am  to  be  culled  into  orders,  and 
during  that  time  how  much  have  I  tu  learn.*  I'orson  said  that 
be  once  thought  of  entering  the  church,  and  studied  divinity 
for  a  year  or  two,  but  gave  it  up  on  discovering  that  lie  should 
require  half  a  century  of  reading  to  satisfy  his  mind  upon  the 
several  points.  This  wns  not  the  sort  of  preparation  to  which 
Southey  alludes.  The  lessons  he,  in  his  own  opinion,  had  to 
learn,  were  of  another  description.  '  I  must  learn  to  break  a 
rebellious  spirit  which  neither  authority  nor  oppression  could 
ever  how ;  il  would  be  easier  to  break  my  neck.  1  must  learn  to 
work  a  problem  instead  of  writing  an  ode.  I  must  learn  to  pay 
respect  to  men  remarkable  only  for  great  wigs  and  little  wisdom.' 
He  expected  '  to  meet  with  pedantry,  prejudice,  and  aristocracy,' 
and  consequently  found  (hem  in  ever}'  trivial  regulation  of  the 
place:      No  flaming'  innovator  ever  suspected  that  it  was  possible 
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to  be  prejudicetl  against  existing  inslitutiogs  as  well  aa  in  tbeir 
favour. 

Shortly  before  he  went  to  Oxford  he  tried  to  learn  Euclid, 
pored  over  it  for  a  fortnight,  was  confused  by  its  contents,  and 
returned  to  his  favourite  Spenser,  At  the  University  he  made 
one  or  two  filfiil  elTorts  to  read  Tacitus  and  Homer,  but  speedily 
relinqiiishrd  thtr  attempt.  '  Of  all  the  months  in  my  life,"  he 
wrote  in  1807,  'those  wliich  were  passed  at  Oxford  were  the 
most  un profitable.  What  Greek  I  took  there  I  literally  left  there, 
and  could  not  help  losing ;  and  all  I  learnt  was  a  litUe  swintming 
(very  litUe,  the  worse  luck)  and  a  little  boating.'  With  llicse 
exceptions  lie  relished  the  recreations  in  vogue  no  better  than 
the  studies.  The  underffradualcs,  he  aays,  gave  way  '  to  every 
species  of  abandoned  excess ;'  and  he  had  happily  a  disgii&t  of 
dissipation.  His  notions  were  refined,  his  feelings  domestic, 
and  he  shrunk  from  the  noisy  revels  and  coarse  langiiase  by 
which  he  was  surrounded.  Apart  from  one  or  two  particular 
friends  there  was  nothing  congenial  t^i  his  mind  among  equals 
or  superiore.  His  notions  of  University  education  wereever  after 
coloured  by  bis  own  experience.  He  advised  yoimg  collegians 
not  to  devote  much  time  to  the  studies  of  the  place,  or  to  be 
solicitous  about  their  degree.  Such  honours,  he  said,  were  like 
provincial  tokens  which  only  passed  current  upon  the  spot,  and 
had  but  a  temiiovary  value  even  there, 

A  fresh  circumstance  rendered  his  position  at  Oxford  more 
uneasy  than  ever.  He  read  Gibbon  at  seventeen,  which  shook 
his  faith  in  Cliristianily.  A  young  Oxonian,  Edmund  Seward, 
whose  name  he  always  mentioned  with  love  and  veneration,  drew 
him  back  to  religion.  The  services  of  the  church  and  college- 
chapel  appearing  cold,  they  attenileil  the  meeting-house,  and 
were  revolted.  As  long,  however,  as  Sewanl  remained,  bis 
influence  sufficed  to  keep  bis  friend  from  relapsing  into  scepti- 
cism ;  but  he  was  no  sooner  gone  than  Soul)iey  beoune  n  Deist. 
Infidelity  and  Republicanism,  as  he  himself  testifies,  were  ihea 
everywhere  in  alliance.  The  Stoicism  of  Epiclclus  was  substi- 
tuted for  the  mondity  of  the  Gosjic!,  and  Southey,  who  not  only 
read,  but  adopted  the  austere  maxims  of  the  heathen  manual, 
used  earnestly  to  recommend  it  for  a  guide  long  after  he  had 
become  a  convert  lo  the  Christian  faith.  He  always  believed  in 
the  virtucof  anything  wliich  once  had  Influcncetl  himself,  however 
different  the  circumstances.  Having  cast  aside  revelation,  it  was 
necessary  now  that  he  should  cease  to  think  of  the  church  for 
a  profession,  and  in  the  beginning  of  1794  he  forsook  theology 
for  medicine. 

His  hope  of  being  able  to  assist   his  family,    who  were   in 
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intlifTermt  cirmmstances,  chiefly  depenilcd  upon  Iiis  taking 
Orders,  and.  be  did  not  abandon  llie  design  without  many  conflicts 
nnd  much  anxiety  of  mind.  His  new  callini;  did  not  detain  him 
long.  The  dissecting-room  proved  too  much  for  his  nerves,  and 
turning  bis  back  (ipon  medicine,  be  inijuired  of  his  friend 
Bedfortl,  wbo  was  a  clerk  in  ibe  Exchcijuer,  wtiether  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  procure  btm  a  similar  post.  He  had  taken 
care,  in  the  fer>-oar  of  his  eotbusiasm,  to  make  bis  republican 
opinions  notorious,  and  the  government  were  not  likely  to  reward 
Ilia  zeal  with  a  place.  Some  incident  which  affected  bim  per- 
Bonnlly,  and  which  has  never  been  revealed,  can  alone  account 
for  the  intense  rancour  which  he  felt  towards  Pitt,  Not  only 
did  he  belic-vc  such  chddish  stories  as  that  it  was  the  minister 
himself  who  contrived  to  have  the  stone  Hung  at  the  king's  coach, 
that  he  might  alarm  the  people  into  submission  to  his  measures, 
but  when  tbc  death  of  the  great  statesman  was  announced,  be 
said  with  a  ferocity  which  was  not  the  least  in  bis  usual  nature, 
*  that  the  best  thing  Pitt  ever  did  was  to  die  out  of  the  way.'  He 
broke  out  inlo  still  more  intemperate  language  when  be  beard 
that  Foi,  who  bad  been  a  favourite  wiih  him,  was  also  gone. 
'  I  am  grieved  at  his  death — sorry  that  he  did  not  die  before  that 
wretched  Pitt,  that  he  might  have  been  spared  the  disgrace  of 
pronouncing  a  panegyric  upon  such  a  coscombly,  insolent,  empty- 
headed,  long-winded  braggadocio.'  The  man  who  could  speak 
thus  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  orators  and  ministers  of 
modem  times  ileprived  himself  for  ever  of  the  right  to  complain 
of  detractors  and  critics. 

While  Southey  lingered  at  Oxford,  undecided  what  to  do, 
and  where  to  turn,  he  was  conscience- stricken  at  bis  waste  of 
time  and  the  uselessness  of  his  life,  and  sometimes  expressed 
a  wish  thai  he  was  a  labourer  or  mechanic.  In  one  of  his 
letters  at  the  close  of  1793,  he  esclaimed,  that  'oppression 
was  triumphant  everywhere,  that  depravity  pervaded  the  whole 
cTeation,  and  that  there  was  no  place  for  virtue.'  In  other 
words,  be  referred  the  disease  which  was  in  himself  to  the 
things  abnat  him.  Because  his  deistical  creed  would  not  suffer 
him  to  become  a  minister  in  a  Christian  church,  because  bit 
sensitive  feelings  would  not  permit  him  to  prosecute  anatomy, 
because  his  uncompromising  republicanism  would  not  enable 
bim  lo  enter  the  servite  of  the  king  be  anathematised,  because 
he  was  headstrong  and  unsettled,  and  in  this  mood  of  mind  there 
was  no  place  for  Robert  Souibev,  be  came  Xn  the  conclusion  that 
creation  was  depraved  and  virtue  denied  a  home  ujion  earth. 
The  only  quarter  to  which  he  still  looked  with  hope  was  America, 
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&n(l    every    scheme    Laving    foUei),    he    appeared    bent    upon 
eiiu£;ratiun.  , 

It  was  at  this  crisis  that  Coleridge,  late  Cumberbark  of  the 
15th  Light  Dragoons,  arrived  at  Oxford  (Juno,  1794)  on  a  visit 
to  a  friend,  and  was  introduced  to  Southey.  His  principal  theme 
was  just  then  Socinianisni,  of  which  he  was  the  intolerant 
Apostle,  Southey,  who  was  shocked  at  the  praclital  conse- 
quences of  irreligioH  among  the  sceptics  and  atheists  with  whom 
he  had  lately  lived,  was  gladly  convinced  by  his  new  acquaint- 
ance that  the  objections  tu  Christianity  did  not  attich  to  the 
Unitarian  scheme.  While  Southey  accepted  the  doctrines  of 
Coleridge,  the  laltei-,  who  was  loose  in  his  morals,  resolved  to 
copy  the  good  conduct  of  his  disciple.  The  eloquent  ex-dragoon 
had  hitherto  paid  little  attention  to  politics;  but  among-  (he  airy 
visions  which  had  been  gcneralcd  in  his  teeming  brain  was  the 
project  of  PanliancTacy — a  republic  to  be  founded  in  the  wilds 
of  America,  of  which  the  fundamental  principles  were  an  equality 
of  rank  and  property,  and  where  all  who  composed  it  were  lo  be 
under  the  perpetual  dominion  of  reason,  virtue,  and  love.  With 
Coleridge  this  was  nothing  mote  at  the  commencement  than 
a  waking-  dream,  a  pleasant  speculation  of  poetical  philosophy  ; 
but  the  suggestion  slruck  upon  every  chord  of  Southey 's  mind, 
and  promised  the  fulfilment  of  wishes  which  for  months  had 
been  fermenting  within  him.  Hia  tormenting  self-rep  roaches 
would  cease,  his  longing  to  go  to  America  would  be  gratified, 
and  he  would  enjoy  the  felicity  of  living  in  a  pure  democracy, 
where  he  could  sit  unelhowcd  by  kings  and  aristocrats.  '  Vou,' 
he  wrote  to  his  brother  Tom  in  October,  17114,  'are  unpleasantly 
situated,  so  is  my  mother,  so  were  we  all  till  this  grand  scheme 
of  Panlisocracy  flashed  upon  our  minds,  and  duw  all  is  perfectly 
delightful.' 

Coleridge,  contented  to  have  delivered  a  glowing  description 
of  Utopia,  did  nothing  further,  and  departed  on  a  pedestrian  tour 
through  Wales,  where,  as  the  ridiculous  will  sometimes  mingle 
itself  with  the  sublime,  he  feared  he  had  caught  the  itch  from 
an  admiring  democratical  auditor  at  an  inn,  who  insisted  upon 
shaking  hands  with  him.  In  hia  absence  Soulhey  matured  the 
scheme  with  a  fellow-collegian,  Buniett,  the  son  of  a  farmer  in 
Somersetshire,  and  when  Coleridge,  in  August,  1794,  came 
through  Bristol,  on  his  way  from  Wales,  his  friend  met  him 
with  a  formal  proposal  to  found  Utopia  in  earnest.  If  the  theory 
was  due  to  one,  the  attempt  tu  reduce  it  to  practice  originated 
solely  with  the  other.  Coleridge,  who  enjoyed  anything  as 
long  as  the  talking  stage  endured,  made  no  difficulties,  and  the 
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happy  pair  of  PaDtisocratists.  who  were  to  renew  the  garden  of 
Ellen  in  the  wUils  of  America,  at  once  set  off  on  a  walking 
expedition  to  the  residence  of  iheJr  co-visionary  Bnrnett,  On 
the  journey  Coleridge  discoursed  much  of  a  certain  Mary  Evans, 
with  whom  he  declared  he  was  deeply  in  love.  The  friends 
■lopped,  on  their  return,  at  the  house  of  Houthey's  mother  in 
~3ath,  and  there  Coleridge,  to  the  astonishment  of  his  fellow- 

'"'paniisocratist,  suddenly  forgot  his  devotion  to  Mary  Kvans,  and 
proposed  to  a  newly-made  acquaintance,  Sarah  Fricker.  Southey 
was  already  engaged  lo  her  sister. 

During   the   five  weeks  which  Coleridge  remained  with   his 

■  'friend,  he  shared  his  time  hetwern  making  love  to  his  Sarah  and 
enlisting  recruits  for  what  lie  called  '  Freedom's  tiudifided  dell,' 
The  hurthen  of  all  his  speeches  had,   ten  years  before,   been 

''Summed  up  by  Burns  in  a  single  stanza. 

'But  ye  whom  social  pleasure  cbaxms, 
Whose  heart  the  tide  of  kiadne^  uanns. 
Who  hold  your  being  ou  llie  lenus, 

"  Bkcli  a  hi  the  others," 
Come  to  my  bowl,  come  to  my  arms, 
My  friends,  my  brother*! ' 

This  generous  and  philanthropic  text,  set  off  by  a  wonderful 
affluence  of  words  and  imagery,  might  attract  the  young,  who 
listened  to  no  other  monitor  than  the  swelling  emotions  of  their 
hearts  when  under  the  witchery  of  Coleridge's  persuasive  tongue, 
but  no  man  of  the  least  experience  in  life  coulil  have  done  other- 
wise than  laugh,  and  there  can  be  no  stronger  instance  of  the 
simplicity  of  the  originator  of  the  plan,  than  that  he  should  have 
shared  the  conviction  of  one  of  his  converts,  who  was  intimate 
with  Priestley,  that  the  Doctor,  the  moment  he  was  acijuainted 
witli  the  particulars,  would  beg  to  be  admitted  into  the  chosen 
band.  'Everything,'  wrote  Soutbey,  'is  in  the  fairest  train. 
Favell  and  Le  Grite,  two  young  Pantisocrais  of  jn'neleeii,  join  us.' 
This  was  the  class  which  furnished  the  materials  fur  the  intended 
colony.  The  effect  produced  upon  maturer  minds  by  the  rhap- 
sodies of  Coleridge,  is  admirably  expressed  in  a  report  by 
himself  of  the  remarks  of  a  friend  at  Cambridge,  whither  he  now 
directed  his  steps.  'Helled  from  me  because  "  he  would  not 
answer  for  bis  own  sanity  silting  so  near  a  madman  of  genius." 
He  told  roe  "  that  the  strength  of  my  imagination  had  intoxicated 
my  reason,  and  that  the  acuteness  of  mv  reason  had  given  n 
directing  influence  lo  my  imagination."  '  The  name  of  this 
frienil   is  left  blank  in  the  Life  of  Southey.     It  ought  lo  have 
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bopD  recorded  on  account  of  this  single  saying,  which  is  the 
acutest  and  tersest  critieistn  ever  proaounced  upon  Coleridge. 

It  waa  early  in  the  autumn  of  1704  when  Coleridge  returned  to 
Cambridge,  and  the  winter,  he  informed  a  correspondent,  was 
lo  be  devoted  by  those  of  their  number  who  from  academic 
babits  were  deficient  in  muscular  strength  to  agriculture  and 
carpentry.  It  happened  that  the  hopeful  band  of  Pa  ntiso  era  lists 
were  for  too  speculative  to  take  a  single  practical  step,  or  the 
first  day  spent  at  the  plough  and  in  the  saw-pit  would  have  dis- 
sipated their  dream.  The  experience  of  Coleridge  whtTi  a 
private  in  the  15th  Light  Dragoons,  under  the  name  of  Silas 
Tomken  Ciimberback,  was  not  of  a  kind  to  augtir  much  success  I 
in  his  new  calling.  He  never  could  learn  to  rub  down  bis 
charger,  and  to  escape  punishment  he  purchased  the  assistance 
of  a  comrade  by  writing  love-verses  to  his  aweet-heart.  The 
horsemanship  of  Silas  was  on  a  par  with  his  gruoming.  He 
was  covered  with  bruises  from  his  frequent  falls,  and  at  each  of 
these  customary  tumbles  the  men  exclaimed  with  a  laugh, 
'  Silas  is  off  again.' "  '  ^Vhose  rusty  gun  is  this  ? '  inquired  the 
inspecting  oflicer.  '  Is  it  very  rusty?  '  asketlCumberback.  '  Ves, 
Cumberback,  it  i>,'  replied  the  oftlcer  sternly.  'Then,'  said 
Silas,  '  ii  must  be  mine.'  In  organising  the  Pantisocratic 
regiment,  Coleridge,  remembering  the  stable  trials  of  Cumber- 
back,  did  not  overlook  the  value  of  a  com])elent  deputy. 
There  was  n  youth  named  Shadrack  Weeks  in  the  Ben*i<^  of 
Southey'a  aunt.  Miss  Tyler.  Him  they  persuaded  to  consent  lo 
leave  doleful  old  Engliind,  and  make  one  with  them  in  Elysium. 
The  fact  is  thus  announced  by  Coleridge  in  large  capital  letters,  . 
with  a  double  no!e  of  admiration :— 'SHAD  GOES  WITH 
US;  HE  IS  iMV  BROTHER!!'  The  most  miional  view 
which  Coleridge  ever  entertained  on  the  subject  is  shown  in  this 
sense  of  the  importance  of  the  eo-operation  of  Brother  Shad,  for 
he  was  the  only  person  among  them  who  was  capable  of  doing  ■ 
day's  work,  or  could  have  kept  the  rest  from  stan  jng.  Nolvxly 
had  an  equal  interest  with  Coleridge  in  insisting  upon  a  com- 
munity of  property.  Whoever  else  might  hax-e  worked,  il  is 
certain  that  he  would  not.  If  verse  and  eloquence  could  have 
■weetcneti  toil  no  one  would  have  been  more  successful  in  light- 
ening the  labours  of  his  brethren.  He  wouhl  have  talked  much 
of  the  delights  of  industry  and  of  the  blessing  of  eating  bread 


•  The  '  noliceBble  man.*  as  Worilsworlli  called  him,  vat  a  itill  more  Dociccab 
ridiT,  □□twilhtliiadiag  his  csvaJry  Iralai:ig.  A  tlnmgi-r  »bo  Niw  hiiQ  juggiE 
along  Ihe  roail  aiktil  him  jeetiuglj,  '  Did  jou  raoKt  n  IrMn-f  '  '  Ves,'  aiiawer 
Coleridge,  '  nod  he-  laid  mi>  if  1  wenl  a  little  IHirther  I  slioald  ini-et  a  ■juat' 
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bv  ibc  sweat  of  the  brow;  as  Wonlswortli  afterwards  sung'  of 
htm, 

*  lie  would  have  lauj^lit  ytm  how  you  might  employ 

tuid  there  his  mission  wouhl  have  c^ndoil. 

The  besetting  sins  of  Coleriilffo  were  already  lic;;intiing:  to 
appear.  Instead  of  reluming  ici  Bulh,  as  he  had  premised,  he 
halted  in  l.ondun,  and  dropped  all  cuinmunicatiuD  l)oth  with  his 
friend  nad  his  betrothed.  He  was  at  last  Ivacked  to  the  '  Cat 
and  Salutalion,'  in  Newgate  Street,  where  his  seductive  talk  had 
attracted  such  a  number  of  cuslomera,  that  the  landlord  otfeicd 
hiin  fi'ee  quartt'rs.  Ijiinb  refers  in  his  letters  to  the  delightful 
evening  he  had  spent  with  him  in  the  sinoky  little  parlour, 
discnursing  on  poetry  over  punch  and  welsh-rabbil.  There 
Suuthey  wrote  to  him,  and  received  lor  answer  that  he  would 
stall  on  a  particular  day  by  the  waggna  His  eager  and  ear- 
nest friend  walked  to  Marlborough  to  meet  him,  but  the 
impatience  was  hy  no  means  reciprocal,  and  the  faithless  I'anti- 
sucratist  was  not  among  the  passengers.  The  only  thancc  of 
securing;  him  was  to  go  and  fetch  hitn.  and  a  little  while  aflcrnards 
(January,  1795.)  Soutbcy  went  in  person  to  the  '  Cat  and  Saluta- 
tion.' Coleridge,  who  had  ceased  perhaps  to  draw  crowiled 
houses,  had  departed  from  the  original  scene  of  his  success,  but 
was  found  in  full  song  at  the  '  Angel  Inn,'  in  Butcher-Hull  Street, 
and  was  caiTicd  off  to  Batb.  The  motives  fur  his  conduct  are  easy 
to  he  inferred  from  his  character.  He  never  of  his  own  accord 
lelt  any  place  in  which  he  was  comfortable,  and  matters  were  now 
advancing  to  the  point  In  which  there  was  something  to  be  done 
as  well  as  said.  As  long  as  the  punch  and  welsh-rabbit  held 
out,  and  he  had  Lamb  to  listen  to  him,  he  would  have  remained 
umniodful  of  his  engagement  to  go  to  the  wilds  of  America. 

Suulheyfor  the  greater  part  of  his  life  had  been  domiciled  with 
his  aunt.  On  learning  the  engagement  of  her  peimile^s  nephew 
with  iheecjually  penniless  Miss  Frickcr,  and  his  resolution  to  found 
a  model  republic  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  she  turned  him 
out  of  doors.  His  mother  endeavoured  to  improve  her  circum- 
stances hy  keeping  a  lodging-house  in  Bath,  but  the  result  did 
not  answer  her  expectations  ;  and,  when  Suuthey  came  back  with 
Coleridge  from  London,  be  determined  to  be  burdensome  lo  her 
no  longer,  and  left  her,  against  her  wish,  that  he  might  earn  a  sub- 
■istenceinliristol.  Thedifhcully  of  getting  a  trial  fur  Panlisocracy 
had  from  the  outset  been  pecuniary.  '  Money,'  wrote  Suuthey, 
meaning  the  want  of  it,  ■  is  a  huge  evil.'  People  with  nothing 
jumped  at  a  community  of  property ;  but  men  with  possessions 
were  not  attracted  by  the  idea.     Suuthey,  who  expected  to  raise 
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funds  by  autliorstiip,  had,  in  the  autumn  of  17!j4,  published  at 
Bath,  in  conjunction  with  Robert  Lovcll,  a  small  volume  of 
poems,  wliith  brought  neither  fame  nor  profit.  His  thief  reli- 
ance, however,  was  on  his  epic  poem  'Joan  of  Arc,'  which  had 
been  composed  in  six  iveelis  in  ITilS,  and  with  the  proceeds  of 
which  be  hoped  lo  pav  his  passage  lo  America,  and  buy  '  a  spade, 
a  plougli,  and  a  few  acres  of  land.'  Epics  were  then  more  mar- 
ketable commodities  than  they  are  at  present,  or  are  ever  likely 
to  be  again ;  but  tioulliey's  mapnvm  opm  might  have  been 
left  upon  his  hands  till  he  was  old  enough  to  be  sensible  of  its 
incurable  defects,  if,  in  his  own  language,  he  had  not  '  met  with 
a  bookseller  as  inexperienced  aiid  as  anient  as  himself.'  This 
was  Joseph  Cottle  of  Bristol,  who,  after  hearing  a  portion  ot  the 
poem,  offered  fifty  guineas  for  the  copyright,  and  filty  copies  for 
subscribers.  So  crudely  had  the  work  been  composed,  that  it 
took  six  montljs  to  correct  what  bad  been  written  in  six  weeks,  and 
in  tiie  meanwhile  it  was  necessary  to  subsist.  When,  therefore, 
Southey  and  Coleridge  arrived  at  Bristol  in  January,  1795,  it 
was  with  the  purpose  of  delivering  lectures  as  the  speediest 
method  of  making  money.  The  fimnders  of  Pantisocracy  were 
already  living  under  the  constitution  they  had  frameil.  There 
was  to  be  an  e(|Lial  division  of  profits,  and  Coleridge  had  a  fore- 
taste ol  the  great  advantages  of  tlie  arrangement,  for  the  earnings 
of  Southey  were  four  toone,  though  the  charge  for  admitlance  lo 
his  entire  course  of  twelve  lectures  on  History  was  but  half  a 
guinea.  The  fourth  lecture  «aB  to  he  '  On  the  Rise,  Progress, 
and  Decline  of  the  Roman  Empire;'  and  Coleridge,  inconse- 
quence of  the  particular  attention  be  had  paid  lu  the  subject, 
asked  permission  lo  deliver  it.  The  room  was  thronged,  but  no 
Coleridge  came;  and  llie  assembly  were  obliged  nt  last  to  go 
lectureless  to  bed.  The  next  day  Southey  remonstrated.  Cole- 
ridge maintained  that  his  non-appearance  was  immaterial. 
Southey  responded,  and  presently  the  lamentable  truth  became 
apparent,  tliat  it  was  possible  for  Pantisocratists  lo  quarrel. 
Indeed,  Cotlle  observed  about  the  same  time  that  Coleridge  aoA 
Lovell  had  ceased  to  speak.  He  Inquired  the  cause-,  and  ISrotber 
Coleridge  replied  that  Brodier  Lovell  was  '  a  villain,'  The  vil- 
lainy turned  out  to  he  that  Lovell,  who  was  married  to  one  of  the 
Miss  Prickers,  had  endeavoured  to  dissuade  Coleridge  from  com- 
pleting his  engagement  with  Sarah  until  he  was  able  to  maintain 
her.  These  differences  were  of  short  duration,  but  thev  suliiced 
to  show  that  human  passions  would  nut  be  eslioct  on  the  banks 
of  the  Susquehanna. 

Coleridge  had  a  singular  aptitude,  not  to  say  passion,  for  lec- 
turing in  all  places  and  on  all  u  eras  tun  s ;  and  it  is  a  striking 
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proof  of  his  infirmity  of  purpose,  that,  in  spite  of  ilie  facility  with 
whii:h  lie  spoke,  the  smallest  motives  wuuhl  itidocc  hini  to  break 
faitli  with  the  public.  Twenty  years  after  he  had  trealed  the  disnp- 
poinlinent  of  Soutliey's  audience  wilh  easy  levity,  he  persuaded' 
his  friends  at  Bristol  to  subscribe  to  a  course  of  lectures  on  Sliak- 
speare.  A  Mr.  Cumberland  arrived  on  the  appointed  day  from 
London,  full  of  the  fascinations  of  a  passenger,  who  talked  inces- 
santly, and  who  declared  his  intention  at  Batli  of  seeing;  a  ladv, 
with  whom  he  got  actjuainted  in  tlic  coach,  safe  to  her  own  dour 
in  North  Wales.  The  copiousness  oi  the  traveller's  discourse, 
combined  with  its  charm,  led  Mr,  Cumberland's  brother  to 
remark  that  he  should  have  supposed  It  lo  have  been  Coleridge 
if  he  had  not  been  engaged  to  lecture  at  Bristol  that  very  after- 
noon. '  Thai,'  said  tbc  other,  '  was  his  name ;'  and  without 
loss  of  time  his  friends  sent  round  to  the  holders  of  tickets  to  state 
tliat  the  lectures  were  unavoidably  postponed  until  further  notice. 
When  he  arrived  in  Bristol,  after  his  Welsh  trip,  a  second  day 
was  fixed,  but  again  the  truant  Coleridge  omitted  to  appear. 
Search  was  made  for  him,  and  he  was  discovered  delivering  a 
private  lecture  over  a  bollle  of  wine  to  an  acquaintance  who  had 
invited  him  to  diuner.  He  was  led  aviay  to  his  public  audience, 
but  not  before  they  had  been  kept  waiting  an  hour.  Whatever 
the  call,  he  was  incapable  of  tearing  himself  from  present  enjoy- 
ment, Southey  could  nut  have  gone  on  long  without  perceiving 
that  something  more  was  required  than  eijuality  of  power  and  a 
community  of  properly  to  render  men  the  ciuintessem  e  *  of 
reason,  virtue,  and  love;'  but  bis  first  misgivings  arose  from  the 
repeated  lapses  of  Coleridge,  and  the  conviction  that  no  depend- 
ence could  he  placed  on  him.  t!ven  his  remarkable  conversation 
lost  much  of  its  attraction  with  its  novelty.  His  deep  metaphy- 
sical, critical,  and  theological  speculations  had  introduced  Southey 
to  a  new  world  of  thought.  It  was,  however,  itself  a  nanow 
world,  for  Coleridge  was  one  of  those  cnlliusiasts  whose  minds 
are  absorbed  by  the  doctrine  they  have  last  espouscil.  Southey 
describes  him  as  repealing  the  same  thing  to  every  fresh  company  ; 
and  if  they  were  at  seven  parlies  in  the  week,  his  set  discourse  was 
delivered  seven  limes.  His  pauses  occurred  only  at  intervals  of 
a  quarter  or  half  an  hour,  and  he  did  not  sufler  the  second  per- 
sonage in  the  dialogue  to  thrust  in  more  than  a  few  hasty  words 
before  he  launched  anew  ujwn  his  loquacious  course.  Tliis  mono- 
tonous exuberance  grew  fatiguing  alter  awhile;  and  Southey, 
who,  like  everybody  else,  was  bewitched  by  him  at  the  outset, 
may  have  begun  to  feel  alarmed  at  the  prosjiecl  of  beinfj  banished 
with  him  to  the  wilds  of  America.  It  was  to  the  talkativeness 
uf  Coleridge  that  he  ascribed  liis  own  taciturnity. 

A  pecuniary 
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A  pecuniarv  crisis  hastened  Southcy's  (Iplcrmination  to  4}il»olr(^ 
tbe  partnership.  Id  February,  1795,  he  had  already  discorded 
that  it  would  be  veal's  before  he  could  riisc  nmney  to  miliark, 
and  it  sooa  became  difficult  to  earn  his  daily  bread.  The  I'ri ends 
projecte<l  a  mar^niine,  of  which  one  peculiarily  was  to  Ije  ibe 
insertion  of  nothing  but  what  was  good,  as  if  any  editor  ever 
from  choice  admitted  what  was  bad.  ll  was  the  Utopia  of  Panti- 
soCTacy  applied  to  lileralurc.  Soiilhcynext  sent  a  specimen  of  his 
prose  to  a  London  newspaper — tlie 'Telegraph  ' — snd  expected 
to  be  appointed  a  paid  correspondent,  but  he  was  offered,  instead, 
the  place  of  a  reporter.  His  apparently  hopeless  engagement  with 
Miss  Fricker  pressed  upon  his  mind,  and  hilarious  as  he  was  by 
nature,  and  self-possessed  under  difficulties,  he  became  wasted 
with  anxiety,  and  expected  to  sink  under  the  trial.  In  the  midst 
of  his  misery  he  exhibitcfl  a  quality  which  manifests  itself  again 
aud  again  in  his  life  under  every  variety  of  circucnsloncc — his 
intense  delight  in  the  mere  act  of  composition,  which  is  so  dis- 
tasteful to  most  men.  '  i  often  wnlkcil  the  streets  at  dinner-time 
for  want  of  a  dinner,  when  I  had  not  ei glilc en-pence  for  the  ortli- 
nary,  nor  bread  and  cheese  at  my  iodginss.  But  do  not  suppose 
that  I  thought  of  my  dinner  when  I  was  walking ;  my  heiwl  ivns 
full  of  what  1  was  composing;  when  I  Iny  down  at  night  I  wu 
planning  my  poem,  and  when  I  rose  up  in  the  morning  the  poem 
was  the  first  thought  to  which  I  was  awake.'  But  even  the  luxu- 
ries of  composition  will  not  for  ever  supply  the  place  of  f(K>d, 
and  his  literary  espedienta  being  completely  exhausted  by  the 
summer  of  1795,  he  was  compelled  by  want  to  return  to  his 
mother's  house  at  Bath.  He  communieattd  his  formal  abandon- 
ment of  the  American  project  to  his  colleague,  who  received  it 
without  remonstrance,  and  appeared  as  cordial  as  ever,  hut  behind 
his  back  denounced  him  for  a  villain — a  term  which  seems,  in 
the  vocabulary  of  Coleridge,  to  have  been  synonynious  wifli  a 
Pantisocratist,  A  total  breach  between  them  ensupd,  wliii-h 
lasted  till  the  following  year,  when  Soulhey,  on  his  return  to 
Bristol,  sent  up  a  scrap  of  paper  to  Coleridge's  lotlging,  on 
which  he  had  written,  from  a  play  of  Schiller,  the  wonls. 
*Fiesco?  Ficsco!  thou  leavest  a  void  in  my  bosttm  which  \he 
human  race  thrice  told  will  never  fill  up.'  Upon  this  they 
were  once  more  friends,  in  spite  of  Panlisocracv. 

The  colonial  fraternity  was  dissolved  on  the  secession  of 
Southey;  but  the  delusion  is  one  which  will  recur  at  inlcrrali. 
and  it  seemed  worth  while,  for  ibo  sake  of  the  moral,  to  constnict 
11  connected  narrative  from  the  accumulating  documents  which 
have  tilled  up  former  blanks  in  the  history.  The  particulars  were 
all  related  or  confirmed  t^  the  actors  themselves,  who,  immediately 
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the  attempt  was  nbandancd,  ncknowledgcil  It  witb  one  ronscnl  to 
have  been  as  wild  as  it  was  futile.  Soulhev  had  been  largely  influ- 
enced by  tlie  reveries  of  Godwin,  and,  stiorlly  after  the  bursting 
of  the  bubble,  he  wrote  to  Bedford,  *  !  have  since  seen  his  fun- 
damental error,  that  he  llieorises  for  another  state,  not  for  tlic 
rule  of  conduct  in  ihe  present/  This  is  the  fallacious  assump- 
tion in  every  plan  of  the  kind.  Human  nature  is  supposeil  to  be 
something-  entirely  different  from  what  it  is  in  fact,  and  an 
imaginarv  world  is  constructed  out  of  imasinary  elements.  In 
the  excellence  of  the  malrrials  no  set  of  visionaries  can  hope,  on 
the  whole,  to  surpass,  and  few  can  hope  to  equal,  the  Bristol 
Pantisocratists,  In  general,  the  projectors  aw.  knaves  and  the 
neit  are  dupes.  These  young  men  were  honest  in  their  zeal,  itnd 
believed  in  themselves.  Coleridge  had  genius,  and  Southey,  in 
Addition  to  rare  talents,  was  blessed  with  a  cheerful  disposition, 
a  strong  will,  untiring  Industry-,  and  the  most  perfect  rertilude. 
Yet  even  he  was  about  to  carry  with  him  to  the  banks  of  the 
Snsquehannab  a  predominant  feeling  which  was  In  complete  con- 
travention to  tlie  iirsl  article  of  their  charter.  He  avowed,  twenty 
years  afterwards,  that  it  was  impossible  to  long  more  ilcarlv  than 
he  did  at  this  time  for  the  honours  of  authorship.  Such  a 
craving  was  only  another  name  for  a  love  of  ascemlancy.  a  wish 
to  be  conspicuous  among  his  feliow-nien,  and,  while  talking  of 
Pani  Isocracy,  he  really  worshipped  the  sole  form  of  nristocraey 
to  which  he  himself  could  hope  to  attain — the  nrlsloiracj  of 
talent.  The  desire  for  fame  and  ihc  desire  for  e'lUallty  is  n  con- 
tradiction in  terms.  The  want  of  a  home  and  a  piofessinn,  a 
mind  dissatblied  witb  the  world  l>ecause  ill  at  ease  with  itself, 
were  the  main  arguments  wlileh  turned  the  thoughts  of  the 
brother  bards  to  founding  a  distant  slate,  in  the  vague  notion 
that  the  troubles  of  tleir  lot  would  be  left  behind.  A  slight 
variation  in  their  tircumslauees  would  have  given  a  dUTereat 
direction  to  their  thoughts.  In  ITilil  Sout)iey  visited  Coleridge 
at  his  mother's  house  at  Oiiery.  Mrs.  Coleridge  was  deaf,  but 
seeiug  her  son  Samuel,  whose  speculative  aberrations  were  not  to 
her  taste,  arguing  witb  his  brothers,  she  took  for  granted  he  was 
wrong,  and  cried  out,  'Ah,  if yonr  poor  father  had  been  olive, 
he'd  soon  have  convinced  yon.'  The  sally  nmuscil  the  circle,  but 
the  simple  lady  had  touched  the  primitive  source  of  the  evil.  A 
little  paternal  influence  and  counsel  would  have  nipped  the  folly 
in  the  bud,  or  rather,  prevented  it  from  building,  Coleridge  was 
bejfond  the  control  of  a  mother,  and,  having  eshausted  the  family 
bounty,  he  appeared  to  his  associates,  when  preaching  Pnnliso- 
cracy  at  Bristol,  to  be  without  a  relative  in  the  world.  Southey's 
father  died  about  the  time  that  Kis  son  went  to  OxfonI,  and  the 
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widow,  far  from  exercising  a  wholesome  rcslraiDl,  encouiajed  the 
American  delusion  with  all  her  might,  oiid  eager,  no  iluubl,  to 
escape  from  tlie  pressure  of  straitened  circumstances,  resolved  to 
be  of  the  party. 

Simthey  remained  with  his  mother  at  Bath  till  the  itiiildlc  of 
Novemljcr,  chielly  eniplojed  in  remodelling  '  Joan  of  Arc,*  An 
admirable  uncle,  the  Reverend  Herbert  Hill,  who  paid  the  ex- 
penses of  bis  nephew  at  Oxford,  came  home  in  Aug^l,  on  leave 
of  absence  from  Lisbon,  where  he  was  chaplain  to  the  British 
Factory.  He  strongly  urged  Southey  to  revert  to  bis  original 
destination  and  enter  into  orders.  For  implicit  faith  to  comply 
witli  this  request  he  would  have  given,  be  said,  every  inielleciual 
gift  he  possessed,  but  it  was  only  by  perjury  that  he  could  jtass 
in  at  the  door.  His  uncle  next  proposed  to  take  him  for  a  few 
months  to  Lisbon,  with  the  secret  view  uf  weaning  him  from  bi« 
hot-brained  theories  and  bis  attachment  to  Atiss  Fricker.  The 
parting  from  bis  love  was,  in  bis  own  mind,  the  objection  to  the 
plan.  VVearv,  however,  lie  said,  of  refusing  all  bis  molber'» 
wishes,  and  conscious  that  the  time  must  pass  unpleasautiy  any- 
where, be  consented  to  go.  His  exliauslcd  finances  had  doubtless 
the  principal  share  in  the  determination.  lie  had  paid  his  debts 
at  Bristol  with  funds  advanced  by  Cottle  for  a  volume  of  tniscel- 
laneoua  puems,  which  were  not  yet  prepared  for  the  press,  and 
there  was  no  further  prospect  of  profitable  employment.  One 
portion  of  his  uncle's  intentions  be  look  care  to  frustrate  by 
uniting  himself  to  Miss  Fricker  on  the  very  morning  he  set  out 
on  his  travels,  November  1-ltb,  1705.  Tiiey  shook  hands  after 
the  ceremony  and  parted  in  silence.  Such  was  Southey 's  poverty 
at  tbc  time  tlial  Cottle  lumished  the  money  for  the  ring  and  fees. 
It  was  intended  that  the  marriage  should  remain  &  secret,  and  the 
bride  called  herself  by  her  maiden  name,  and  wore  her  wedding- 
ring  round  her  neck.  When  her  husband  got  to  Falmouth,  a 
letter  from  his  brolber-in-law  overtook  him,  informing  bini  that 
the  intelligence  was  already  public.  Considering  the  sensation 
^which  he  and  Coleridge  had  excited  in  Bristol  by  lectures,  con- 
rversalion,  poelry,  and  Pantisocracy,  and  that  according  to  his 
own  account  he  was  '  wondered  at  by  all,  bated  by  the  Ari*to- 
■  crals,  and  was  the  very  oracle  of  bis  party,'  he  might  have 
n>een  sure  that  the  parson  and  clerk  would  not  permit  so  notable 
a  marriage  to  pass  unobserved,  to  say  nothing  of  the  numerous 
whispering  channels  which  were  established  through  Mrs, 
Fricker  and  her  sis  daughters,  and  the  two  Miss  Cottles,  and  all 
the  confidential  friends  of  each  of  these  ladies.  With  so  many 
centres  of  communication,  it  is  probable  that  the  whole  of  Bristol 
had  been  told  the    news  before  night,  with  strict   injunctions  to 
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it  go  no  further.  Snutliey  possessed  at  this  timff  the  sclf- 
(leninl  and  endumrKv  of  a  man,  but  he  cxhihited  more  than  a 
boyish  simplitily  in  his  ignorance  of  thp  world. 

The  Miss  Cottles  kept  a  school,  and  it  was  with  tbem  llint 
he  boarded  his  wife  during  his  absence.  The  marriage  was 
rash  in  everything  except  the  virtues  of  the  young'  couple, 
and  they  had  enjoved  unusual  opportunities  for  knowing;  thai  in 
this  respeit  they  were  not  deceived  in  each  other.  Thcv  had  been 
almost  bred  up  together,  and  Southcy  bad  for  years  esteemed 
Miss  Fricker  as  a  sister  before  he  was  of  an  age  to  drenm 
of  making  her  his  wife.  The  attachment,  long  cherished  in 
silence,  was  not  avowed  till  ihc  vision  of  American  plenty  led 
him  to  imagine  that  a  competency  was  secured,  and  when  all 
hope  of  realising  the  scenes  of  pastoral  poelrv  was  gone,  it  was 
hardly  in  his  power  to  retrace  his  steps.  The  issue  vindicated 
the  improvident  match.  He  traced  all  bis  happiness  to  his  early 
union,  and  when,  in  1>(34,  the  mind  of  Mrs.  Soutliey  gave  way, 
entl  it  was  necessary  to  remove  her  to  an  asylum,  he  said,  in 
one  of  the  pathetic  letters  which  he  wrote  nn  the  occasion,  that 
for  'forty  years  she  had  been  the  life  of  his  life.'  On  her  death, 
in  1837,  he  drew  ber  domestic  character  in  a  few  simple  words. 
which  have  the  soberness  of  trutli,  and  show  that  be  couhl  not 
possibly  have  chosen  better.  'No  man  ever  had  a  truer  help- 
mate— no  children  a  more  careful  mother.  No  family  was 
ever  more  wisely  ordered,  n<i  housekeeping  ever  conducted  with 
greater  prudence  or  greater  comfort.  Kverything  was  left  to  her 
management,  and  managed  so  (|uietlv  and  so  well  that,  e.«-cj)t  in 
times  of  sickness  and  sorrow,  I  liad  literally  no  cares.' 

.Siiuthey  landed  in  Einglnud  .May  15,  17','6,  after  an  absence  of 
six  months.  What  he  considered  the  principal  advantages  of  bis 
Peninsular  residence,  the  acquaintance  with  the  language,  litera- 
ture, and  localities  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  was,  we  are  persuaded, 
an  unpropitious  event,  wbich  has  been  extremely  detrimental 
to  his  fame.  His  attention  became  directed  to  those  countries 
in  an  especial  degree,  and  bo  was  led  to  make  tbem  the  subject  of 
the  voluminous  works  upon  wbich  he  relied  for  the  larger  part  of 
his  reputation  with  posterity.  His  scheme  for  the  History  of  Por- 
tugal included  its  dependencies,  and  the  only  portion  be  com- 
pleted—the 'History  of  Brazil,' — is  related  with  fatal  minuteness, 
Neither  the  scenes  nor  the  events  have  much  interest  for  English- 
men, and  the  bulky  record  lies  neglected  and  almost  forgotten.  His 
'  History  of  tlie  Peninsular  War,'  which  was  another  result  of  the 
predilection  be  acquired  in  bis  travels,  is  equally  utu'ead,  for  no 
civilian  can  be  an  authority  on  military    movements  ;  and  we 
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toD,  thai  Soutbey  liad  sig:nally  misapprebended  his  battirs  and 
cnmpaigTis.  Hail  be  remained  at  home  during  llic  critical  period 
when  his  tastes  were  becoming  fixed,  be  would  have  selected  an 
English  thcjne  for  his  chief  productions  ;  the  minuteaess  of  bis 
narrative  oa  topics  which  appealed  to  nation&I  sympathies  would 
have  enhanced  their  value,  and,  instead  of  depending  for  most  of 
his  popularity  upon  the  minor  writings  which  he  thought 
unwoilliy  of  his  powers,  bis  fame  «Y>uld  have  been  associated 
with  some  standard  biatnry  of  our  language  and  literature.  The 
best-laid  schemes  somclimes  turn  out  the  worst ;  and  the  journey 
to  Lisbon  ivas,  we  believe,  in  its  permanent  consequence!,  the 
most  unfortunate  step  in  Southey's  life. 

In  other  respects,  change  of  place  and  society  inar  liave 
hastened  the  alteration  in  his  political  sentiments  which  time 
before  long  would  have  effected  at  home.  His  uncIe,who  was  struck 
with  bis  uncommon  qualities  of  head  and  heart,  and  said  lliai  he 
had  everything  except  common  sense,  detected  litUe  difference 
in  his  notions,  for,  as  in  all  such  cases,  lie  continued  formully 
tn  profess  his  creed  when  it  was  rapidly  losing  its  bold  upon  his 
mind.  His  letters  show  that  the  lessons  of  experience  had  ni>t  been 
thrown  away  upon  l.im.  The  horrors  of  the  French  Revolution, 
though  he  endeavoured  to  separate  them  from  the  cause  in  which 
they  were  perpetrated,  affected  bim  deeply.  In  I'ortu|:aI  he 
blessed  iiiniself  that  he  was  an  Englishman,  and  came  tu  the 
conclusion  that,  if  bis  own  country  was  not  an  El  Dorado,  it 
was  yet  better  than  any  other.  He  had  no  sooner  got  back  to  it 
than  he  exclaimed,  '  IIow  does  time  mellow  down  our  opinions ! 
Little  of  that  ardent  enthusiasm  which  so  lately  fevered  my  whole 
character  remains.'  A  twelvemonth  later  (June,  1797),  be 
mentions  that  he  never  saw  a  newspaper  and  never  tliougbt  oC 
one,  '  There  was  a  time,'  he  wrote  a  few  days  afterwards,  '  when 
1  believed  in  tbc  persuadabillty  of  man,  and  had  the  mania  of 
man-mending.  Experience  has  tiughl  me  belter.  The  ablest 
physician  can  do  little  in  the  great  lazar-bouse  of  society.  He 
acts  the  wisest  part  who  retires  from  the  contagion.'  He  hEuI 
tried  his  panacea  upon  a  few  select  Pantisocratic  friends,  and  the 
result  of  tbc  experiment  might  well  induce  him  to  mistrust  the 
power  of  bis  remedy  to  regenerate  nations.  Above  all,  be  was 
lasting  the  sweets  of  domestic  life,  and,  happy  in  himself,  he  had 
lost  his  passion  for  re-modelling  the  worid.  His  republican  ism 
was  virtually  at  an  end.  Total  apathy  had  succeeded  to  excite- 
ment, and  wben  an  interest  in  public  affairs  was  rekindled  in  liim, 
atlvancing  years  and  understanding  bad  modified  bis  \icwt. 
There  was,  however,  a  long  intermediate  period,  and  by  bta 
own  statement  it  was    not  till  lie  was  forty  that    bis   opinions 
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'upon  kII  important  subjects  wert  matured  and  settled,'  In 
tlip  subsequent  beats  of  party  be  was  frequently  stigmatized  for  a 
reccgade.  Never  was  the  iui|>ut.ition  less  deserved,  '  Mine,' 
he  said  truly,  '  bas  been  a  stralg^ht-ooward  path.  N'otliing 
more  has  taken  place  in  me  than  the  ordimtry  process  of  beer  or 
wine — of  fermenting,  and  settling,  and  ripening.'  irlis  youthful 
erri>rs  were  simply  tliose  of  a  warm  hoart  and  an  immature  judg- 
ment, and  every  candid  person  will  admit  the  justice  of  his 
.issertiou,  tbat  he  had  no  more  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  having 
been  a  republican  than  of  having  been  d  boy. 

Southcy  returned  from  Portugal  with  18/.  in  bJs  pocket,  the 
balance  of  30/.  which  he  received  for  his  journey  from  his  uncle. 
The  money  for  the  copyriglit  of  '  Joan  of  Arc '  had  been 
expended  on  the  board  of  his  wife  during  his  absence.  He  was 
Cottle's  debtor  in  a  volume  of  miscellaneous  jmcms,  for  which 
he  had  already  been  paid  the  stipulated  thirtv  guineas.  He 
had  to  discharge  this  obligation  and  to  find  ways  and  means  of 
living  till  Chrislmas.  He  immediately  commenced  that  life  of 
patient  literary  toil  from  which  he  never  swerved  again  while 
health  and  intellect  remained,  and  which  must  be  numbered 
among  the  most  memorable  and  instructive  examples  in  the 
annals  of  authorship.  '  One  overwiieiraing  propensity,'  he  wrote  in 
1800,  '  has  formed  my  destinv,  and  marred  all  prospects  of  rank 
and  weidth ;  but  it  has  ma<le  me  happy,  and  will  make  me 
immortal.'  A  later  retrospect  confiruis  the  assertiim.  '  I  have 
been,'  he  said  in  1809,  '  in  as  many  situations  of  real  suffering  as 
falls  to  any  man's  lot  between  the  years  of  seventeen  and  twenty- 
two.  But  since  tbat  time  no  man's  life  can  have  passed  more 
smoothly.'  The  period  from  which  he  dates  his  felicity  bad 
just  arrived,  and  he  shut  himself  up  with  bis  newly-reslored  wife 
and  gave  full  swing  to  his  literary  passion.  By  the  close  of  the 
year  be  had  completed  his  poems  and  a  volume  of  '  Letters  on 
Spain  and  Portugal.'  Of  these  letters  Cottle  was  also  the  pur- 
chaser, and  week  by  week  be  advanced  the  author,  who  had 
taken  a  lodging  in  Bristol,  the  small  sum  which  sufficed  for  bis 
frugal  wants.  He  at  the  same  time  became  a  contributor  to  the 
'Monthly  Magazine,"  which  added  no  great  deal  to  his  finances. 
The  reuiuncratitm  was  only  five  guineas  for  sixteen  closely- 
printed  jiages,  and  his  earnings  from  it  in  the  first  eight  months 
amounted  to  seven  pounds  and  two  pair  of  breeches.  His  eailJest 
contri  hut  inns  were  chieHy  poetical,  and  he  sent  such  pieces  as 
were  not  worth  printing  in  a  collection  of  his  own.  The  proceeds 
of  his  subscription  copies  of  *  Joan  of  Arc '  came  in  aid  of  these 
resources. 

The  new  ycai  brought  a  change.     Among  the  dearest  of  his 
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school  and  college  intimntes  was  Mr.  Wynn,  who,  though  by  no 
meiins  rich.  jtromUed,  when  he  was  of  age  ami  had  the  control  of 
hU  inlierilance,  to  nllow  Southey  1601.  a  year.  The  first  quar- 
tcrly  payment  of  iliis  generous  annuity  commenced  in  January, 
17y7.  Southey  was  possessed  of  iofty  independence  and  a 
delicate  sense  of  honour  and  ]>ropriety,  and  nothing  could  afford 
more  conclusive  evidence  how  free  were  liis  frien<Uhips  from 
every  notion  of  grovelling  selfishness  fhan  thai,  with  such  a  na- 
ture, he  should  have  taken,  without  misgiving,  the  proifercd 
bounty,  A  mean  man  would  have  been  indifferent  to  the  obli- 
gation, a  proud  and  worlilly  man  would  not  have  incurred  it,  and 
it  was  only  one  whose  warm  affections  were  without  the  least 
alloy  of  baser  motives  that  could  at  once  have  felt  the  full  force 
of  the  favour  and  not  have  hesitated  to  accept  it.  He  knew  that 
the  friendship  which  was  worthy  of  the  name  was  not  a  mercan- 
tile transaction  ;  that  it  kept  no  debtor  and  creditor  account ;  ami 
that  noble  natures  gave  and  received  with  no  other  sentiments 
than  those  which  appertain  to  the  heart.  Had  the  money,  he 
said,  been  his  own,  he  would  have  retired  from  the  world,  and 
lived  without  one  wish  unsatisfied  ;  but,  endowed  with  youth, 
energy,  and  talents,  he  justly  considered  that  t!ie  proper  use  to 
be  made  of  the  gift  was  to  employ  it  in  a  wav  which  would 
enable  him  to  dispense  with  it.  In  this  design  he  determined  to 
study  the  law. 

In  February,  1797,  he  entered  at  Gray's  Inn.  and  shortly  after 
took  a  iotlging  at  No.  20,  Prospect  Place,  Newington  Butts. 
His  intention  was  to  practise  in  Chancery,  partly  because  be 
shrunk  from  the  'coarse,  hrow-bealing  methods'  employed  at 
the  Common  Law  bar,  partly  because  he  discovered  from  conver- 
sational contests  that  he  was  easily  disconcerted  by  a  confident 
adversary,  was  deficient  in  quickness,  and  could  not  hit  at  the 
moment  upon  the  right  answer  to  a  bad  argument  ;  but  chieHy  be 
selected  equity  because  he  could  not  take  any  share  in  prosecuting 
a  capital  case  without  the  entire  sacrifice  of  his  peace  of  mind. 
People  were  then  hanged  for  such  trivial  offences  that  humaoe 
men  might  well  refuse  to  countenance  the  system ;  and  Sir 
Arthur  Pigott,  when  he  had  risen  to  the  top  of  his  profession, 
declared  that  he  never  would  accept  a  seat  on  the  bench,  from  his 
invincible  objection  to  act  as  a  criminal  judge.  But  Southey's 
scruples  were  of  a  more  sweeping  kind.  *  Were  I,'  he  saj»,  '  to 
be  instrumental  in  bringing  a  murderer  to  the  gallows,  I  should 
ever  after  feel  that  I  had  become  a  murderer  myself,'  That  this 
was  then  a  principle,  and  not  the  mere  tenderness  of  a  sensitive 
heart,  is  probable  both  from  the  notion  having  been  common 
among   the  partisans  of  the   Freacli  Kevolution,  and   from  his 
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eagerness,  in  later  life,  ta  refute  the  Quaker  dogma  of  tbe  unlaw- 
fulness of  resistance  and  of  putting  any  man  to  death.  He 
plunnt-d  and  commenced  a  poem,  with  a  Quaker  fur  the  hero, 
and  llie  main  purpose  i>f  the  slory  was  to  bring  him  into  a  posi- 
tion in  wliich  liis  conscience  would  oblige  him  ti>  kill  n  villain 
on  the  spot.  There  coukl  have  Ijcen  no  peculiar  forrc  in  this 
method  of  arguing  the  question,  for  it  would  have  been  tlie  con- 
science of  Southey,  and^ot  the  conscience  of  the  imaginary 
Quaker,  which  would  have  compelled  tbe  deed;  but  that  the 
Laureate  should  have  constructed  such  elaborate  machinery  for 
so  trivial  a  pur])ose  is  a  sure  sign  that  the  doctrine  once  had  had 
a  strong  hold  on  his  mind.  It  was  frequently  objected  to  him,  in 
bis  calmer  days,  that  be  wrote  with  unwonted  bitterness  against 
the  principles  which  be  himself  had  formerly  entertained.  Tbis 
of  uU  the  descriptions  of  intolerance  is  held  to  be  the  worst ; 
but,  lliougb  it  is  a  temper  to  be  discouraged,  there  is  a  redeeming 
motive  for  it.  Tbe  errors  which  a  man  has  experienced  in  his 
own  person  are  those  of  which  he  has  the  greatest  knowledge, 
and  which,  from  that  very  circumstance,  appear  to  himself  to 
be  tbe  must  pernicious, 

Wiiile  Southey  was  weighing  the  comparative  advantages  of 
Common  Law  and  Kquity,  it  must  have  been  evident  to  any  sa- 
gacious acquaintance  that  he  would  never  become  a  lawyer  at  all. 
He  entered  upon  the  study  with  aversion  and  contempt.  He  said 
it  was  a  horrid  jargon,  a  quibbling  collection  of  voluminous  non~ 
sense.  He  had  no  desire  to  attain  distinction  in  it,  nor  any 
intention  of  attempting  to  rise  above  a  tbird-rnte  practitioner. 
His  wishes  were  bounded  by  500/.  a-ycar,  of  which  be  hoped  to 
board  up  half,  that  lie  might  be  In  a  position,  before  bis  life  was 
far  spent,  to  throw  aside  the  wig  and  gown  altoaethcr.  He  re- 
solved, in  the  meanwhile,  that  iwetry  should  secretly  share  the  time 
with  Coke  and  Blackstone,  the  only  legal  works  he  ever  possessed  ; 
and  of  this  slender  provision  the  Coke  was  bonnwed.  •  I  commit 
wilful  murder,'  be  wrote  to  Coleridge,  '  on  my  own  intellect  by 
drudging  at  law;  but  trust  the  guilt  is  partly  expiated  by  the 
candle-light  hours  allotted  to  Madoc'  In  such  a  temper  be 
natui'olly  studied  with  an  averted  mind,  which  was  impatient  to 
get  to  its  lavourite  pursuit;  and  the  dry  technicalities  passed, 
hour  after  hour,  over  his  closed  understanding  without  being 
suffered  to  penetrate  it.  'The  eye  read,  the  lips  pronounced,  I 
understood  and  re-read  it,  it  was  very  cleat ;  I  remcmbereil  the 
page,  the  sentence,  but  close  the  book  and  all  was  gone.'  He 
called  it  thrashing  straw  ;  and  that  very  conviction  prevented  his 
getting  at  the  grain.  An  additional  trial  was  the  obligalioa 
imposed   upon   him   to   live  in  London;  for  an  tmconquerablc 
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heaviness  oppressed  liim  as  often  as  he  breathed  its  atmosphere  ; 
and  lie  was  coalinuallv  fretted  bjr  the  vices,  follies,  and  inisrries 
which  met  his  eye.  For  the  country  he  had  a  passion.  Here 
every  ohjeet  of  nature  appealed  to  bis  fine  sensibilities,  and  filled 
him  wiih  joy.  He  made  his  escape  from  his  first  town  residence 
in  the  he^nning  of  June,  1797,  and  took  a  lodging  at  Burton, 
near  Clirisichurch.  The  autamn  was  spent  with  his  mother  al 
Bath  ;  and  in  the  end  of  Nnveinher  tie  returned  to  keep  hia 
terms;  but  the  following  February  he  had  fled  apijn  to  the 
West,  on  account  of  the  ill-hcallh  of  his  wife ;  and  after  a  few 
visits  among  bis  friends,  he  removed  with  his  rooibcr  at  the 
Midsummer  of  171'8  to  the  village  of  Westhury,  near  Bristol, 
where  he  tfMik  a  house  for  a  twelvemonth. 

The  abode  they  selected  had  been  previously  an  iao,  and  ihe 
new-ciimers  were  expected  to  sell  heer.  Just  as  they  had  as- 
sembled one  morning,  a  respectable  woman,  in  a  silk  sown, 
walked  into  their  apartment,  and  laying  down  her  mufT.  and 
seating  herself  by  the  fire,  said,  '  I  om  come  to  take  a  little 
breakfast.'  Southey  was  obli^d  to  leave  the  room  to  laugh  ;  but 
his  wife  and  mother  entertained  their  ^lest  with  courteoas  gravity. 
When  the  stranger  bad  finished  her  meal,  she  asked  what  she  had 
to  pay.  ■  Nothing,  ma'am.'  said  Mrs.  Southcj,  senior.  '  No- 
thing! why,  how  is  this?'  'I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but  so  it  is,' 
repi  led  her  hostess.  '  What  1  don't  yon  keep  a  public  ?"  said  the 
intruder.  There  were  not  a  few  peculiar  parallels  in  the  history 
of  the  Lake  Poets.  When  Wordsworth  went  to  reside  at  Gras- 
mere,  llie  house  be  hired  was  the  '  Dove  and  Olive  Branch,'  Tbe 
year  which  Southey  spent  in  the  Westhury  '  public'  was  alnays 
remembered  by  him  as  of  one  of  the  happiest  portions  of  his  life. 
It  was  also  one  of  the  busiest.  '  I  never,'  he  said  in  1839.  '  be- 
fore or  since  proiiuccd  so  much  poetry  in  the  same  space  of  lime.' 

From  the  commencement  of  his  legal  training  he  had  done 
much  more  in  literature  than  steal  to  '  Madoc '  in  the  evening. 
In  March,  1797,  he  was  translating  from  the  French  the  second 
volume  of  Necker  on  the  Revolution,  at  the  rate  of  sixteen  printed 
pages  a-day.  At  the  same  period  he  was  drawing  up  a  series  of 
Ess.iys  for  the  '  Monthly  Magazine,'  on  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
I>oetry.  In  April,  ITIIS,  he  agreed  to  furnish  tbe  '  Morning  Post ' 
with  occasional  verses  for  a  guinea a-week.  In  December  of  tbe 
preceding  year  he  became  a  regular  contributor  to  the  'Critical 
Review ;'  and  though  be  avowedly  bestowed  no  pains  npon  his 
accounts  of  books,  the  mere  penmanship  absorbed  a  vast  amouol 
of  time.  His  motive  for  performing  this  nngratefal  task-work 
was  not  to  add  to  his  own  nnnuity,  which  sufficed  for  his  wadIS, 
but  to  enable  him  to  assist  his  needy  relatives.     He  bad  his 
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yonna;er  brothers  to  establish  in  the  wur[<I ;  hU  mother  was  In  . 
sImiEencd   circumstances ;    his    mother-in-law   was    poorer  still,   ! 
He  had  a  cousin,   Margaret,   who  was  an  object  of  his  bounty  ; 
and  his  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Lovell,  was  now  a  miIow,   buiI  des- 
titute.    To  answer  every  call  of  beneficence  which  grew  out  of  I 
family-ties  was  to  him  as  nataral  as  to  br^tbe.     He  welcomed  I 
the  duty  without  a  hesitaiion  or  a  murmur,  and,  surrounded  by  a  J 
circle  of  connexions  less  prosperous  tlian  himself,  to  his  honour 
be  it  spoken,  he  remained  to  the  last  a  Panrisocratist  in  bis  bfime. 
The  multifarious  compositions  which  he  threw  off  to  maintain 
his  clinrities  did  not,    bowei'er,   any  more  than  the  law  engage 
the  principal   part  of  his  attention.     His  mind  was  bent  on  the  | 
elaboration  of  some  poem  which  the  world  would  not  let  die; 
and  tile  world  had  given  biin  greater  encouragement  to  indulge 
the  expectation  than  we  should  at  present  suppose,  if  we  were  to 
judge  by  the  works  he  bad  hitherto  produced.      The  cause  of  thU 
has  been  explained  by  himself.      Wlien  'J'lan  of  Arc  '  was  pub-j 
lished  during  his  absence  in  Portugal  in  1795,  most  of  the  critical  I 
journals  supported  the  republican   doctrines   which  pervaded    bifll 
epic.     They  praised  the  poetry  for  the  sake  of  the  principle!,] 
and  the  public,  who  rejected  the  principles,  accepted  the  venlicLi 
The  sensation  bis   work  created   was,   he  says,   sacL  as   to  revive] 
ihe  epomania  of  which  Boileau  bad  cured  the  French  a  bundrcd' 
and   twenty  years  before.     The  sale  proved   the  success.     His 
own  receipts  from  '  Jo.in  of  Arc  *  and  the  little  volomc  of  poems 
were  138/.  12r.     Cottle,    the  bookseller,   had   cleared   by   tliem 
250/.  up  to  the  middle  of  1799,  and  he  then  sold  the  remainder, 
of  the  copyright  for  370/.     In  negotiating,  in  ISOO,  the  sale  on 
'  Thalaba,'  the  next  of  bis  long  poems  which  bsued  from  thei 
press,    Southey  remarked   that,  even   if    it  were    worthless.    hi«^ 
name  alone  would  carry  it  through  an  edition.      Yet  the  whole  of 
his  celebrity  was  derived  at  that  time  from  bis  juvenile  epic,  and  so 
little  was  be  aware  of  the  source  of  its  popularity  that  he  pruned^ 
from  the  second  eililion  many  of  the  revolutionary  passages  which 
had  originally  won  for  him  the  good  word  of  the  reviewers.    His 
literary  friends  did  not  assist  to  enlighten  him,  if  we  may  infer 
the  opinions  of  the  rest  from  the  excessive  but  honest  admiration 
of  Lamb.     *  With  "Joan  of  Arc,"  '  he  wrote  to  Coleridge  at  the 
period  when  the  two  great  pillars  of  Paniisocnicy  were  not  upon 
terms,  '  I  hare  been  delighted  and  amazed  ;  I  bad  not  presumed] 
to  expect  anything  of  such  excellence  from  Southey.     On  Ihm 
whole  1  expect  bim  one  day  to  rival  Milton ;  1  already  deem  hinn 
e<|ual    to   Cowpcr,    and    superior  to    all    living   poets     besides.^ 
Notwithstanding    sucb     tributes,    Southey    soon    became    con- 1 
■cioos   of  the  Uteniiy  defects  of  bis  first  attempt  to   emolale 
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poetic  ofTspring,  this  was  his  settled  opinion.  The  pnblic  has 
bilherlo  confirmed  his  juiigmcni.  Great  as  is  the  taJent  dbpUj'ed 
in  Lis  verse,  it  fails  on  the  whole  to  treate  an  active  interest,  and 
tbc  mind  is  not  Lurried  on  by  the  animation  of  the  narralive,  ot 
often  detained  by  tlie  transcendant  charm  of  isolated  beauties. 

But  we  are  still  at  the  period  when,  full  of  hope  and  energy, 
be  Iwlieved  thai  he  had  the  power  to  scale  the  heights  ol  Par- 
nassus. In  addition  to  'Mailoc,'  he  poured  forth  a  pnifusion 
of  lesser  pieces.  He  published  a  second  volume  of  'Minor 
Poems,'  with  Cottle,  and  in  the  be>:inning  of  ITiQ  prepared  a 
volume  of  Miscellanies  at  the  suggestion  of  William  Tayltir  of 
Norwich,  under  the  tide  of  the  'Annual  Anthology.'  It  proved 
only  a  bieniiiaL  This  collection  contained  contribulions  from 
several  hands,  but  with  a  preponderant. c  of  pieces  from  ibe  pro- 
lilic  editor  under  various  signatures.  He  had  not  3l>aiid(ined 
his  intention  of  being  called  to  the  bar,  and  he  wished  to  conceal 
his  service  to  the  Muse  from  attomies  jealous  of  a  divided  duty. 
His  secret  was  necessarily  entrusted  to  many,  and  his  name  was 
given  in  some  of  the  journals  by  thoughtless  critics  eager  lo 
commuuiiate  any  fragment  of  literary  gossip  to  the  public.  *  In 
reviewing  anonymous  works  myself,  wlien  I  have  known  the 
aulhors,'  said  Southey  on  the  occasion,  '  I  have  never  mentioned 
them,  lakiag  it  for  granted  they  had  sufficient  motives  for  H»oid- 
ing  the  publicity.'  The  perpetual  violation  of  this  rule  of  pro- 
priety in  the  present  day  makes  it  desirable  that  the  sentiments 
of  a  man  should  be  known  whose  tine  perception  of  honourable 
conduct  was  among  Lis  must  conspicuous  qualilies.  The  tasks 
we  have  enumerated  would  have  occupied  the  lifetime  of  slower 
or  lazier  bards.  They  were  insufficient  to  fdl  up  Southey*  »ear. 
He  planned  a  work  in  three  volumes,  to  be  called  the  '  Kalrndar,' 
in  which  every  day  tlial  had  some  distinguishing  characicristic 
was  to  be  the  subject  of  a  poem.  He  ilid  not  advance  far  in  the 
scheme,  wliich  no  skill  could  have  redeemed  from  insuperable 
dulness.  The  greatest  mistake  of  Southcy's  literary  career  was 
to  have  wasted  his  strength  upon  ill-chosen  topics. 

Southey  numbered  it  among  the  happiest  recollections  ol 
Westbury  that  it  was  the  period  at  which  he  became  intimate 
with  Da*-y.  Tliis  surprising  you di  had  come  to  Bristwl  in  1798, 
when  he  was  hardly  twenty  years  of  age,  to  superintend  an  esta- 
blishment called  the  '  Pneumatic  Institution,'  wliich  had  jusl 
bern  foundeil  by  Dr.  Beddoes.  Southey  iramciliately  delected 
the  extraorttinary  powers  of  his  new  associntc.  '  Vuu  shnll  see 
Davy,'  he  writes  lo  Bedford,  '  the  young  chemist,  the  young  evety- 
tliing,  the  man  least  ostentatious  of  first  talent  that  I  have  ever 
known,'     'He  is  a  miraculous  young  man,'  be  says  to  William 
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Taylor,  *  whose  talent  I  can  only  wonder  at.  I  have  never  wit- 
netted  guch  indefaligable  BCtivitv  in  any  other  person,  nor 
ardour  reg^ulated  by  so  cool  a  judgment.'  He  was  then  esperi- 
meniin^r  upon  the  effects  on  tlic  human  system  of  iahaliai!  gates, 
and  in  spite  of  the  panc^;;yric  on  the  coolness  of  his  judf^-ment, 
his  scicntiiic  enthusiasm  was  abundantly  miu°;led  witli  rashness. 
He  nearly  killed  himself  by  breathing  carhuretted  hydrogen  go*, 
and  the  first  faint  words  he  uttered  to  his  alarmed  aisistant,  as 
consciousness  began  lo  return,  were,  '  I  don't  think  I  shall  lUe.' 
He  periuaneiitly  injured  his  heallii  hy  these  daring  efforts  to  get 
at  the  bccretfi  of  nature.  But  what  Southev  hailud  wiili  especial 
satiiiraciioQ  was  the  discovery  of  the  properties  of  the  nitrons  oxide 
which  hitherto  had  been  deemed  irrespiiable.  He  was  affected 
by  a  smaller  quantity  than  anybody  else.  It  produced  in  liim 
an  idiotic  laughter,  a  delirium  of  pleasurable  sensations.  The 
very  lips  and  toes  of  his  lingers  seemnd  to  laugh  in  concert  and 
his  teeth  to  vibrate  with  delight  His  hilarity  was  increased 
throughout  the  day,  and  no  dejection  ensued  when  the  agreeable 
eS^cIs  had  pacsed  away.  Tlie  rr-sults  varied  widi  the  disposition 
of  tlie  subject.  His  own  was  joyous,  and  his  natural  cheerful- 
ness was  exalted  by  the  stimulus.  Others  were  rendered  pog- 
aactous,  and  one  yuong  lady,  a/ter  inhaling  the  gas,  rushed  im- 
peiuously  down  the  street  and  leaped  over  a  large  dog  whicll 
stood  in  her  path.  r>Bvy  was  a  po^t,  aail  U  was  in  Southcy't 
'Anthology'  that  Lliose  juvenile  pieces  appeared  wliich,  though 
they  iiave  ti)c  faults  of  uiidisciplined  genius,  show  that  if  he  hod 
not  been  absorbed  hy  science  he  would  have  been  famous  in 
literature.  He  heard  and  applauded  *  Madoc'  at  VVcslbury,  and 
Southey  was  a  constant  visitor  at  the  Pneumatic  Instiluliiin, 
where  he  seldom  failed  to  regale  himself  with  the  '  wonder-work- 
ing gas.'  Few  things  in  life  can  be  conceived  nutre  delightful 
than  the  constant  intercourse  between  these  two  gifted  aad 
ardent  men,  both  brimful  of  talent  and  knowledge,  and  both 
Inxuiiaiing  in  that  early  feeling  of  oontcious  power  and  eager 
inquiry  which,  like  many  other  early  pleasures,  can  never  be 
renewed  in  its  pristine  strength. 

'  The  sunshine  is  a  glorious  birth ; 
Bui  yet  I  know,  where'er  I  go. 
That  there  hath  past  away  a  glory  from  the  earth.' 

Southey's  health  broke  down  utidcr  the  multiplicity  of  litl| 
employments.  Sedentary  habits  brought  on  a  nervous  affectioa] 
towards  the  close  of  17',)8.  tt  went  on  iitcreasing,  and  ended,  ioj 
the  autumn  of  the  following  year,  in  a  nervous  fever.  He  abao-  i 
doned  his  task-work,  but  rest  did  not  restore  him,  and  his  phy- 
sicians 
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sicians  advised  him  to  go  abroad.  The  prcstription  fell  in  with 
his  wislies.  He  longed  lo  continue  his  researches  inltt  ihe 
political  and  lilerary  history  of  Portugal,  and  in  April,  1800, 
he  once  again  bent  his  n>urse  to  Lislmn.  The  morning  after  he 
finished  '  Madoc '  he  began  '  Thalaba,'  in  spite  of  ill  health, 
witli  thai  unabated  ardour  which  was  one  of  his  remarkable 
characteristics,  and  completed  a  hundred  lines  before  breakfast. 
Eight  books  were  wound  off  by  the  time  he  started,  and  it  was 
his  original  intenlion  to  sell  the  copyright  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  his  journey,  but  his  old  school-fpllow,  Elmsley,  saved  him  by 
the  gift  of  100/.  from  the  necessity  of  hurrying  his  poem  through 
the  press,  Southev  never  courted  favours,  anri  the  spontaneous 
libei'alily  of  his  friends  testifies  of  itself  in  the  strongest  manner 
til  the  impression  made  upon  them  by  his  worth  and  talents. 
The  Lisbon  packet  was  detained  six  days  at,  Falmouth  by  con- 
trary winds,  and  Soulhey  seized  the  opportunity  to  compose  half 
a  book  of  Thalaba.  Ill  and  at  an  inn,  surrounded  by  bustle 
and  waiting  with  anxious  CKpectalion  lo  depart,  the  author  pre- 
dominated over  all,  and  the  process  of  verse-making  went  cease- 
lessly on. 

'  it  was  not  merely  climate,'  Southey  wrote  from  Cintra,  July 
25,  1800,  'that  I  wished  lo  seek  as  medicinal  —  it  was  the 
plunging  into  new  scenes,  the  total  abandoment  of  all  irksome 
thoughts  and  employments.  It  has  succeeded.'  The  palpita- 
tions of  the  heart,  the  nervous  fears,  the  troubled  nights,  were 
exchanged  for  the  estremest  health  and  spirits.  He  continued  for 
some  years  after  he  came  home  to  dwell  with  delight  upon  ibe  per- 
petual exhilaration  of  a  climate  that  not  merely,  as  he  said, 
prolonged  life,  but  gave  him  double  the  life  while  it  lasicii. 
The  mere  act  of  breathing  was  a  positive  pleasure.  The  prin- 
cipal drawback  was  the  want  of  a  friend,  nliieli  he  numbered 
among  the  necessaries  of  c.\iBtence — '  as  essential  almost  as  air  and 
water.'  Yet  even  ihis  he  would  have  foregone  fur  the  sake  of  the 
enjoyment  of  a  southern  atmosphere,  and  when  he  got  l>ack  to 
England,  his  fondest  hope,  never  lo  be  realised,  was  that  he  might 
obtain  a  situation  in  Lisbon  which  would  enable  him  to  return 
and  make  it  his  adopted  country.  His  earliest  business  during  his 
present  and  Inst  sojourn  was  lo  finish  'Thalaba.'  He  forwarded 
it  to  London  in  Oct<iber,  1800,  and  sold  the  first  edition  of  a 
thousand  copies  for  115/.  He  now  found,  to  his  astonishment, 
that  neither  the  merits  of  the  poem  itself,  nor  the  name  of  the 
author  of '  Joan  of  Arc,' atlracted  purchasers,  and  it  was  teven 
years  before  the  edition  was  exhausted. 

A  more  extensive  labour  than  the  completion  of  'Thalaba' 
was  the  collection  of  materials  for  his  history  of  Portugal.     He 
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searched  nrcUives,  Iranscribeil  inaiiiisrTipta,  pured  overclironicles, 
and  visited  ll»e  scenes  of  remarkable  nctions.  In  the  midst  of 
tbese  occujiatinns  he  received  nn  intimntion  from  Mr.  Wynn  that 
there  was  llie  clmiirc  of  priMiiring  liim  the  setrelnryship  lo  some 
Italian  legation,  and,  in  obedience  tn  the  summons,  he  hastened 
to  England,  where  he  arrived  in  Jutv,  1801.  The  expertatioa 
was  disappointed.  He  had  now  abandoned  all  idea  of  the  law, 
and  in  celebration  of  his  joyful  release  from  bondao^c  he  burnt 
bis  Bj.icksione.  '  1  was  once  afraid,'  be  wrole  nn  the  occasion, 
'that  1  should  have  a  deadly  deal  of  law  to  for|;et  whenever  I 
had  done  with  it,  but  my  brains,  God  bless  them,  never  received 
any.  and  I  am  ss  ignorant  as  heart  could  wish.  The  tares 
would  not  grow.'  But  it  was  not  cosy  to  find  a  substitute, 
'The  foreign  expedition,'  he  said,  'that  has  restored  my  health 
has  at  the  same  time  picked  my  pocket.'  He  had  sunk  a  year's 
labour  while  abroad  amassing  stores  for  future  works  j  he  had 
been  at  a  considerable  expense  for  Portuguese  and  Spanish 
books,  his  journeys  had  raised  his  living  to  a  much  greater  cost 
than  at  home,  and  he  made  allowances  lo  his  mother,  his  brother 
Henry,  and  his  cousin  Margaret.  Unless  these  circumstances 
were  enumerated  we  should  form  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  hia 
merits,  for  the  brave  and  cheerful  spirit  with  which  he  bore  hia 
formidable  burthens,  and  the  industry  which  enabled  him  to 
sup|iort  them,  are  not  the  common  aiiributes  of  huioanity,  hut 
distinguishing  traits  of  this  grpat  and  admirable  man.  For  a  short 
period  fortune  seemei!  to  smile  upon  him  and  relieve  him  from  liis 
ditlieulties.  He  was  appointed  private  secretary  to  Mr.  Corry, 
the  Irish  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  with  a  salary  of  about 
350/.  a  year.  He  went  to  Dublin  in  October,  1801,  and 
found  the  Chancellor  absent  '  What  did  I,'  he  says,  characteris- 
tically, '  but  open  "  Madoc,"  and  commenced  the  great  labour 
of  rebuilding  it.'  It  is  by  these  trifles  that  his  literary 
ardour  is  most  forcibly  illustrated.  He  might  well  aver  that  he 
would  rather  '  leave  off  eating  than  poetising.'  After  spending 
about  a  fortnight  in  Dublin  he  returned  with  Mr.  Corry  to 
I.ondnn.  The  duties  at  the  outset  seemed  ludicrously  liglit,  but 
it  ultimately  turned  out  that  the  Chancellor,  under  the  name  of  a 
secreinry,  wanted  a  tutor  for  his  son,  and  as  the  poet,  notwith- 
standing the  precedent  of  .Milton,  declined  to  turn  pedagogue,  the 
engagement  came  to  an  end  in  the  summer  of  1802. 

In  the  mean  while  he  hail  resumed  his  ancient  task-work. 
Once  more  he  was  rhyming  for  the  'Morning  Posi,'  reviewing 
for  his  old  repository  the  ■  Critical,' and  for  a  new  publication, 
the  'Annual  Review,'  which  Hoa  set  on  foot  at  the  beginning  of 
1802.     When,  at  the  end  of  180&,  be  talked  of  abandoning  this 
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vexatious  drudgery,  he  meatioiied  that  the  proceeds  had  beeu 
aboul  90/.  a-year.  Small  as  were  the  profits  ior  the  large  amooat 
of  letterpress  he  furnished,  ihey  were  ilie  only  satisfartion  lie 
derived  from  it.  *  I  take  too  little  pleasure,'  he  said,  '  and 
too  little  pride  in  such  work  to  do  it  well.  Their  honesty  is 
their  beat  pari.'  VVhaievcr  groans  heultered  were  usually  eitorted 
by  this  portion  of  his  lulls.  'But  patieticel'  he  exclaimed:  'it 
is,  after  iill,  better  than  pleading  in  a  stinking  court  of  law,  or 
bein^  called  up  at  midnight  to  a  patient ;  it  is  better  than  bring 
a  sohlier  or  a  sailor — better  than  talt-ulaiing  profits  and  loss  on  a 
counter^ be [ler,  in  short,  than  anything  but  independence.'  Other 
minor  croploymenis  were  still  crowdeii  into  the  year  1N02.  He 
undertuuk  lo  abridg-e  an  old  version  of  '  Amadis  of  Gaul,' and 
prefix  an  essay.  The  witrk  was  publislied  in  four  vols,  in  1803 ; 
and  as  he  had  to  re-lranslale  a  ronsjclerable  portion  of  the  book, 
it  proved  a,  laborious  undertaking^. 

All  this  time  his  main  employment  was  the  'History  of 
Portuga],'  He  could  have  made  double  the  income  if  be  would 
have  devoted  his  pen  exclusively  tu  temporary  topics;  but  he 
cared  more  for  future  fame  than  for  ease  or  money,  and  having 
provided  for  tlic  hour  which  was  passing  over  him,  he  vigorously 
bestowed  every  remaining  moment  on  his  cheriiebed  schcmei.  He 
began  to  find  the  compiisition  of  his  history  '  a  greater,  quieter, 
and  more  continuous  pleasure'  than  poetry  itself,  and  though 
doomed  never  to  l>e  completed,  it  made  rapid  progress  during 
this  and  the  two  following  years.  The  political  events  of  1806 
attracted  allenlion  (o  the  American  part  of  the  subject,  and  hoping 
to  hoist  his  sail  while  there  was  wind  to  fill  it,  he  diverted  his 
attention  from  the  tnother  to  the  dependent  country,  aud  iu  twelve 
years  succeeded  in  finishing  the  '  Hisiory  of  tJie  Brazils,'  in  three 
vols.  A\.a.  *  I  leave  nothing  to  be  gleaned  after  me,'  be  exclaimed 
exullingly,  regardless  of  the  maxim  of  Voltaire,  '  ^oe  be  to  him 
who  says  everything  upon  a  subject  that  can  be  said.*  It  was 
the  more  ill-advised  thai  Soulhey  acknow ledgetl  that,  though 
the  countrv  h-is  fine,  its  history  was  nut.  But  bulky  as  was  his 
work  on  BraEil,  it  sinks  into  in&igiiificimce  by  the  side  of  the 
entire  scheme  for  the  History  of  Portugal  which  was  sketched 
by  him  as  follows  in  1804: — 

'  I.  History  of  Portugal — Ibe  European  part — 3  vok.  2.  History 
of  tlie  Pnrtug^uew!  Empire  in  A»ia,  2  or  3  vols.  3  History  of  Knuul, 
4,  History  of  the  Jesuits  in  Japau.  5.  Literary  Hitilory  o(  SpaiD  at-A 
Portugal,  2  vols.  fi.  History  of  Moiiitchism.  In  all,  ten,  cletai,  or 
twelve  quarto  volumes;  aud  you  csnriot  easily  '"i^'fn*  with  wlist 
pleasure  I  luiA  at  all  the  labour  before  me.' 

In  the  execution,  as  ini-ariably  happened  with  him,  the  work 
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wcniltl  ereatlv  have  exceedrd  its  projected  limits— &n<l  who  in 
Englnnil  was  \o  wadp  through  a  score  of  massive  quartos  upon 
Portugal  ?  When  William  Taylor  asked  him  the  question,  he 
answered,  'that  one  day  lie  should  by  other  means  have  made 
sucli  a  reputattuD  that  it  would  be  thought  a  thing  of  course  to 
read  tbein.'  His  more  usuid  avowal  was  that  the  reputation 
would  be  won  by  the  history  itself.  Thus  he  reasoned  in  a  circle: 
his  history  was  to  get  him  reputation,  and  liis  reputation  was  to 
get  readers  for  his  history.  Neither  result  ensued.  On  the 
publication  of  the  third  and  last  volume  of  the  'Brazils,'  the 
reception  of  the  former  two  bad  destroyed  his  expectation  of 
present  popularity,  hut,  driven  from  this  hope,  he  tuok  retuge 
in  posterity.  '  What  cflect,'  he  said,  'will  the  book  produce? 
None  that  will  be  heard  ai.'  To  this  apparently  desponding 
preface  he  adds,  with  inextingubhable  buoyancy  of  sanguine 
anticipation,  '  that  ages  hence  it  will  be  found  among  the 
works  wliich  are  not  destined  to  perish.'  'With  regard  to 
"  Kchatna."  *  he  wrote  in  a  similar  frame  of  mind,  *I  was  per- 
fectly aware  thai  I  was  pluntin^r  acorns,  while  my  ton  tern  porariet 
were  setting  Turkey  beans.  The  oak  will  grow,  and  ihouph  I 
may  never  sit  imder  its  shade,  my  clfildren  will.'  Vanity  wax 
his  principal  foible,  and  his  self-exallation  was  rendered  doubly' 
offensive  by  his  envious  disparagement  of  his  most  celebrated 
contemporaries.  His  highest  eulogiums  were  reserved  for  per- 
sons who  had  been  treated  with  compKiralive  neglect.  He  got 
to  believe  that  the  fame  which,  like  Junah's  gourd,  had  shot  up 
rapidiv,  would,  like  the  gourd,  wither  rapidly  away,  and  that  if 
his  own  was  of  slow,  it  would  be  of  permanent,  growth.  This 
dnrtrine  reconciled  him  to  his  abortive  plans  and  hiiotless  toil, 
and  enabled  him  lo  persevere  in  what  to  mure  dithdent  men 
would  have  been  a  disheartening  cour».  He  continued,  in  short, 
to  defy  the  indifference  of  the  publii.'  because  he  was  a  public  to 
himself.  '  No  work  of  mine,'  he  said,  after  experience  had 
taught  him  how  little  he  was  to  expect  from  an  imwise  geuera- 
tion,  *  could  possibly  occasion  less  sensation  in  its  appear- 
ance than  it  docs  on  me.  Then  my  solicitude  ends — the  brood 
is  fledged,  and  has  left  its  nest'  It  would  have  been  otherwise 
if  his  books  had  been  looked  for  with  impatience  and  read  with 
avidity.  Their  cuhl  reception,  as  it  was,  would  not  suffer  him 
to  be  elevated  above  the  level  of  tranquillity,  and  no  discourage' 
ment  could  depress  biui  below  it, 

His  mother  died  in  January,  1602.     In  1^04  he  had  reason  to  < 
believe,  what  proved  unfounded,  that  his  eldest  brother,  an  officer 
in  the  royal  navy,  had  fallen  in  battle.     On  both  thew-  occasions 
he  uttered  the  same  reflections — that  no  one  was  left  with  whom 
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he  could  talk  of  his  early  days — that  it  was  a  desolating  thought 
to  have  so  innny  feelings  antl  rerollections  which  not  a  beia|;  on 
earth  could  share,  and  that  it  seemed  to  him  like  the  loss  of  su 
much  of  his  existence.  He  spoke  of  ihe  felicity  of  his  life,  and 
of  his  desire  to  complete  the  great  works  he  had  planned,  bat 
wished  the  task  done,  and  the  time  spent,  that  he  ml^ht  rejoin  in 
another  world  the  relatives  who  had  passed  away.  Tliese  are 
the  sentiments  of  a  man  whose  affections  were  both  tender  and 
lasting,  who  clung  with  fondness  to  every  kindly  association,  antl 
felt  that  to  break  the  links  was  to  deprive  him  of  a  precious  part 
of  his  being.  The  sorrow  was  manifested  with  far  greater  in- 
tensity on  the  death,  in  August,  1803,  of  his  eldest  ciiild, 
an  infant  of  a  year  old.  It  almost  broke  his  heart;  and  when 
in  less  than  a  twelvemonth  after  another  little  girl  supplied  her 
place,  he,  who  thought  it  a  duty  not  needlessly  to  foster  feeling* 
which  might  again  be  lacerated,  determined  to  love  her  with 
the  wary  wisdom  of  one  who  had  tasted  the  bitterness  of  the 
anguish.  The  attempt  to  stifle  emotions  which  were  lurking 
witliin  him  could  not  long  be  successful,  nnd  he  was  later  drawn 
into  a  deeper  love  than  his  first,  ond  suffered  a  still  more  over- 
whelming sorrow,  Ag-aiYist  the  ordinary  cares  of  life  be  was 
entirely  hardened,  '  Even,"  he  said,  '  when  showered  upon  him 
they  fell  off  like  hail  from  a  pent-house.' 

It  is  related  in  the  '  Table-Talk  '  of  Rogers  that  he  spent  some 

time  with  Southcy  and  Wordsworth  at  Lowtlier  Castle.     While 

the  rest  of  the  party  were  enjoying  themselves  in  the  grounds  in 

social  converse,  Southey  sat  alone  in  the  library.     *  How  cold  be 

[is!'  was  the  exclamation  of  Wordsworth.     Culd  he  was  not  in 

his  family,  as  we  have  seen,  nor  was  he  cold  in  his  attachment  to 

his  friends,  but  his  mamiers  were  chilling,  and  be  acknowledged 

that  lie    had    been    led    by  disgust  of    livjiocTitical    professions 

into  the  opposite  extreme.     This  defect,    for  a  defect  it    was, 

to  suppress    the    heartiness    which    generates    kinilness,    for    no 

stnmgcr  reason  than  that  there  are  pretenders  in  friendship  as  in 

r  everything  else,  exposed  him  to  be  misunderstood.    He  confessed 

fhe   thought  better  of  those   he   loved  best  than  bis  outward  re- 

i,«erve  permitted  them  to  suppose.     To  this  must  he  added,  that 

his  almost  unbroken  domestic  life  gave  him  a  distaste  for  busier 

scenes,  and  lie  was  unable  to  carry  about  with  him  the  cbeerfut 

spirits  which    never    forsook   him    at  home.     Until  be  was  on 

L.perfectly  easy  terms  with   his  company  be  had  an  indisjiositioa 

Be  talk.     The  presence  of  strangers  caused  him,  to  use   his  own 

pbuAffuage,    to    roll    himself  up    like  a  hedgehog,  and  appear  a 

tiff  disobliging    sort   of   person.       '  .\ccustomed,'    be    said    in 

1799,    'to  seclusion,    or  to  the   company    of  those    who   know 
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me,  and  to  wliom  I  can  out  with  every  thoug;ht  as  it  rises, 
witbout  thi;  djingcr  of  hc'ms  juilged  by  a  solilary  expression,  I 
am  uncomrortablc  amono'st  slraagcrs.  A  man  loses  many  privi- 
leges when  lie  is  known  to  the  world.  Go  where  I  will,  my 
name  has  gone  before  me,  and  stran^icrs  either  ret-eive  me  with 
expectations  that  1  cannot  sntisfv,  or  with  evil  prepossessions  that 
I  cannot  remove.  It  is  only  in  a  stagc-coat'h  that  ]  iiin  on  an 
equal  footing'  with  mv  rompanions,  and  it  is  there  that  1  talk  the 
most,  and  leave  tbcm  in  the  best  humour  with  mc'  It  would 
have  been  preferable,  no  doubt,  that  his  manners  should  have 
been  the  iodeE  of  his  heart,  but  the  kindly  part  of  his  character 
was  so  peculiarly  excellent,  that  we  must  be  careful  to  do  him 
the  justice  he  omitted  to  do  himself  when  he  suffered  taciturnity 
and  reser»*e  to  be  the  inadequate  representatives  of  one  of  the 
warmest  and  most  benevolent  natures  in  the  world. 

In  the  excessive  grief  which  attended  the  loss  of  his  first-bom 
child,  Siiuthev  found  his  highest  consolation  in  religion.  His 
creed  had  undergone  an  extensive  change  since  Coleridge  had 
brought  him  over  from  infidelity  to  Sotinianism.  Coleridge  had 
always  admitted  that  the  Bible  was  against  him ;  that  St.  John 
and  St.  Paul  were  not  Unilarians ;  and  that  those  who  asserted 
othervvise  would  lose  all  character  for  honeslv  if  they  were  lo 
expl.-iin  ihcir  neighbour's  will  with  the  same  latitude  with  which 
they  interpreted  the  Scriptures,  Neither  he  nor  Southey  could 
long  retain  doctrines  which  they  confessed  lo  be  contradicted  by 
the  very  revelation  upon  wliich  tiiey  were  compelled  in  part  to 
base  them.  As  early  as  June,  1803,  we  find  Southey  avowing 
that  had  he,  at  twenty-three,  held  the  creed  to  which  he  had 
attained  at  twenty-nine,  he  would  have  taken  orders,  and  in  1807 
he  had  his  son  baptised  into  the  church.  Ujmn  this  point,  how- 
ever, there  must  have  been  some  fluctualions  of  opinion,  because 
in  18011  he  slated  that  his  sentiments  disqua'.ified  bim  for  any 
office  which  required  subscription  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  ; 
and  in  1811  he  spoke  of  liimself  as  still  what  in  Puritan  limes 
was  called  a  Seeker — a  sheep  without  a  fold,  a  member  of 
no  community  whatever.  But  there  had  not  been  any  waver- 
ing on  the  great  question  of  Christianity  itself,  of  which  he  re- 
mained an  earnest  and  steady  adherent.  His  recently- published 
letters  reveal  the  curious  fact  that  the  particular  sect  to  wliich 
he  secretly  inclined  was  that  of  tiie  Quakers.  He  savs  he  was 
originally  drawn  to  them  by  the  discovery  that  religion  eould 
never  he  a  quickeiung  principle  if  it  was  only  assented  to  by  the 
understanding  without  an  operation  of  spiritual  grace — a  singular 
reason  to  allege,  since  the  tenet  is  common  lo  all  Christians.  '  Wctb 
there  a  meeting  in  Keswick,'  be  wrote,  in  1807,  '  I  should  silently 
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take  a  scat  in  it ;  but  I  slioald  not  alter  ray  language  nor  mj 
dress,  aboultl  pay  my  Easter  dues,  and  sl.tnd  in  no  fear  of  a  pa^-k 
of  (-■ardi.'  Their  conduct  in  rfsisUng  tithes  he  ihoug-ht  Inolish 
and  troiiblcsame  ;  in  prohibiting  particular  arttiles  of  diess,  fonn* 
of  lBnguaa;e,  ceremonies,  and  games,  needless  or  frivolous.  He 
disapproved  of  their  princijiie  of  preaching,  that  is,  we  pre- 
sume, of  allowing  any  person  to  speak,  women  as  well  as  men, 
aad  of  tiieit  keepin^^  silence  until  some  one  supposed  himself 
prompted  by  the  Spirit.  Tlieir  doctrines  against  war  he  would 
have  had  little  hesitation  in  declaring  to  be  the  system  of  the 
Gospel  -except  for  his  hostility  to  Napoleon.  '  My  reason.* 
he  said,  '  is  convinced,  but  I  want  to  have  the  invasion  over  before 
I  allow  it  to  be  sol'  This  is  a  carious  and  direct  arowftl  that 
he  made  his  principles  bend  to  his  feelings.  The  loontlitv  of  the 
Quakers,  he  added,  was  perfect;  but  a  doctrine  like  Soutliry's 
eould  have  made  no  part  of  it.  Except  on  this  qnesiiim  of  self- 
defence,  the  moralilf  <if  the  Quaker  is  not  more  self-denylnt;  than 
that  of  other  denominations  of  Christians;  and  Soutliey  would 
seen),  from  his  profession  of  faith,  to  have  been  at  variance  with 
them  on  almost  every  point  in  nbich  they  differ  from  believers  in 
general.  He  even  acknowledged  that  if  George  Fok  had  drawn 
up  a  creed,  it  would  not  have  been  the  creed  of  Robert  Suutliey  ; 
and  the  chief  article  of  agreement  which  he  spe<i6ea  is,  ■  the 
abstaining  from  attempting  to  define  what  has  been  left  inde- 
finite.' \el  he  continued  for  manv  years  in  this  state  of  *«Tet 
nllegiiincc  to  a  body  who  never  guessed  what  a  distinguisheil  con- 
Tert  they  had  made — sometimes  saying  that  he  was  a  (Quaker  in 
iact  though  not  in  form,  and  sometimes  slightly  qualifying  the 
avowal  by  calling  himself  an  •  almost  Quaker.'  At  what  period  he 
relinquished  the  sympathy  docs  not  appear.  In  1811,  when  he 
spoke  of  'their  littleness  of  mind,  their  incorrigible  bigotry,  and 
their  more  than  Popish  interference  with  the  freedom  of  private 
actions,'  bis  attachment  to  the  sect  was  certainly  on  the  nane ; 
»n<l  the  severance  had  grown  so  wide  in  1829,  that,  writing  to 
Mrs.  Opie  on  her  joining  the  ccnnmunity,  he  took  cave  to  an- 
nounce that  he  '  was  far  from  any  approach  to  Quakerism  hiiosel  f,' 
Ou  his  release  from  the  duties  of  his  almost  sinecurt-  secre- 
'taiyship  in  the  spring  of  1802,  Soutliey  went  to  Bristol,  oud  it 
was  there  that  his  child  had  died  in  the  autumn  ol  li*03.  He 
bastenetl  from  a  place  which  was  full  of  painful  associations,  and 
joined  Coleridge  at  Greta  Hall,  Keswick,  that  Mrs.  Suathey 
night  have  the  solace  of  her  sister's  companionship.  From  tlm 
honae  he  was  destined  never  to  move.  First  a  guest,  then  a 
joint  occupier,  and  finally  sole  tenant,  he  lived  and  died  in  the 
place  to  which  be  had  gone  on  a  passing  visit.     '  I  have  lalhcr 
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sunk  bere,'  lie  wrote  in  180d,  the  day  after  the  death  nf  nne  of 
hia  chililren,  '  than  cast  anchor  by  choice,  for  I  never  had  funds 
which  enabled  me  tu  look  about  and  rhoosc  a  n>st in ^- place. 
Whelber  I  may  ever  reriove  ia  very  doubtful.  I  have  now 
broken  ground  in  yonder  rhnnhTard,  and  to  a  man  who  has 
no  other  freehold,  even  a  family  ^rave  is  somnthinf;  like  a 
tie.'  After  he  first  arrived  he  continued  for  a  while  lo  frame 
other  Biheines,  and  to  hope,  though  with  no  very  ardent  desire, 
for  some  moderate  prcfemieni ;  but  his  lot  was  cast,  and 
his  days  thenceforward  were  spent  in  an  almost  unvarying 
round.  Already  we  have  wideavoured  to  ^ive  an  idea  of  the 
enormous  extent  of  his  literary  nndcrlakines  in  the  year  which 
precedeil  and  the  year  which  followed  his  second  visit  to  Por- 
tugal. For  nearly  forty  years  more  there  is  the  same  annual 
tale  to  tell.  Nay  bis  emplovments  multiplied  as  he  grew  older, 
and  the  mind  is  oppressed  by  the  contemplation  of  the  unbroken 
succession  of  tasks  which  followed  wave  upon  ware.  He  con- 
tinued nearly  to  the  end  lo  perform  the  double  duly  nf  writing 
for  bread  and  writing  for  posterity.  His  very  temperament 
required  that  Lis  day  should  be  shared  between  two  or  three 
works,  for  an  undivided  attention  alTccted  him  inpiriously,  and 
disturbed  his  sleep.  Of  deep  and  protracted  thought  he  wna 
physically  incapable.  He  could  not,  he  said,  compose  anv  work 
which  required  methodical  reasoning,  nor  did  he  willingly 
grapple  with  argument-itive  subjects  on  a  smaller  scale.  He 
wrote  slowly  on  a'l  such  questions,  and  it  was  only  in  nsrmtioa 
that  he  had  a  ready  pen.  Just  and  sagacious  reflections  nixiund 
in  his  works,  hut  they  are  sucb  as  spring  \ip  naturnlly  in  a 
shrewd  mind  largely  conversant  with  books  and  not  unacquainted 
with  men. 

It  was  without  design  that  the  sole  profession  of  Southey 
became  that  of  an  author,  hut  it  was  his  ardent  love  of  author- 
ship, alienating  his  mind  from  everv  other  pursuit,  which  pro- 
duced ihe  result.  In  the  earlier  period  of  his  career  he  would 
now  and  then  utter  a  faint  resret  that  he  had  not  chosen  the 
church,  but  bis  more  common  and  nitimalely  his  abiding  Iceling 
was  that  of  rejoicing  that  iie  had  been  drawn  into  the  course  he 
took.  'I  bless  God,'  he  wrote  in  I82il,  '  even  for  having  gone 
astray,  since  my  aberrations  have  ended  in  leading  me  to  » 
happier,  a  safer,  and  (all  thin^rs  considered)  a  more  useful 
station.'  But  his  case  was  peculiar,  and  affords  little  encourage- 
ment to  other  adventurers  in  ihe  same  line  nf  life,  for  they  have 
rarely  if  ever  that  union  of  qualities  which  made  what  he 
acknowledged  to  be  a  perilous  path  secure  for  him.  He  had 
none  of  the  temptations  to  idleness  and  pleasure    which  have 
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beset  the  mass  of  b!s  bretbren.  As  Dr.  Jobtuon  ibought  tbat 
the  bighest  ibrone  of  bumuii  felicity  was  ii  tnvcm  cbaii,  so 
Soutbey's  tbrone  was  to  sit  at  liis  desk.  '  1  can't  t/iuik  of  him,' 
said  Coleridge,  '  without  seeing  bim  eitber  mending  or  using  a 
pen ;'  and  it  was  justly  rcrnarked  of  him  by  Rogers  ibut  be  nas 
never  happy  except  when  reading  or  making  a  book.  Hia 
letters  overllow  with  raptures  at  his  employment,  and  if  he 
sometimes  exults  that  he  has  got  to  tlic  end  of  an  unusually 
protracted  task,  it  is  chiefly  that  it  leaves  bim  leisure  to  com- 
mence, with  to-raorrnw's  dawn,  another  formidable  project.  Xo 
clerk  could  copv  with  more  continuous  regularity  than  Souther 
composed,  and  no  holiday-maker,  relieved  from  bis  habitual 
drudgery,  could  turn  his  back  upon  his  business  with  a  merrier 
heart  than  Southey  went  to  bis  appointed  labour.  He  hatt  the 
furtlier  advantage  that  he  was  almost  proof  against  the  cravings 
and  cores  which  disturb  the  majority  of  aspiring  men.  He  wanted 
no  man's  society,  patronage,  or  praise.  He  spent  his  time  with 
the  dead  in  preference  to  the  living  ;  his  main  pursuits  concerned 
the  past,  his  cxpeclatious  were  in  the  future,  and  he  was  alt 
but  independent  nf  the  present.  While  punctual  in  earning 
money,  be  bad  the  rarer  quality,  notwilhstanding  bis  unusual 
benevolence,  of  being  prudent  in  spending  it.     He  said   he  was 

I  moderate  in  his  wants  from  feeling  and  principle  as  much  as 
from  necessity,  and  that  nobody  could  write  a  belter  practical 
treatise  upon  the  art  of  economising  with  perfect  comfort.  He 
was  careful  to  calculate  bis  means  before  he  incurred  expense, 
and  all  his  payments  were  as  regular  as  every  other  babit  of  his 
life.     In  addition  to  this,  he  was  never,  it  must  be  remembered, 

I  entirely  dependent  upon  his  literary  earnings.  lie  had  from  the 
outset  tlie  allowance  of  160/.  a-year,  which  was  regularly  paid  by 
Air.  VVynn  till  he  bad  obtained  for  him  a  jicnsion  of  equal  value 

I  from  the  Government.  \  et  witii  his  talents,  bis  industry, 
his  providence,  and  bis  annuity,  be  was  constantly  on  the  verge 
of  poverty,  and  nothing  except  a  calm  and  confident  disposiiJoc, 
and  a  constitutional  cheerfulness  which  could  only  be  subdued  by 
aSIiclion,  kept  him  from  being  a  prey  to  unceasing  anxiety. 
Nor  was  even  his  philosophy  and  hopefulness  atwavs  piixtf 
against  the  difliculties  of  his  position.  The  uneasiness  creeps 
out  at  intervals,  and,  however  admirably  il  was  borne,  must  Imve 
been  far  from  trivia],  since  it  was  the  long-continued  pcniniary 
solicitude  which  was  supposed  to  Itavc  undermined  and  linnlly 
overthrown  the  mind  of  Mrs.  Southey.  All  tliese  lldugs  cou- 
sldcrcd,  there  are  few  persons  wlio  would  be  tempted  by  the 
insbince  of  Southey  to  place  their  sole  reliance  upon   lilcriitiire. 

^  As  Sir  Walter  Scott  said,  it  is  an   excellent  crutch  but  a  lotlcn 
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slaff.  [t  is,  however,  as  the  pattern  of  a  methcKlical  and  iude- 
fatigable  author  that  the  life  of  Soulhey  is  most  deserving  o( 
notice.  The  gradual  transition  hy  which  be  passed  from  re- 
publicanism nnd  infidetitv  to  the  strenuous  conviction  that  the 
peculiar  blessings  enjoyed  by  England  are  to  be  traced  to  its 
constitution  in  Church  and  Slate,  and  especially  to  the  lirst,  is 
inleresting  as  the  history  of  hundreds  of  ardent  and  inquiring 
minds;  but  men  will  always  get  at  their  opinions  in  their  own 
way,  and  it  is  the  example  he  set  of  domestic  virtues,  of  clerk- 
like diligence,  and  cheerful  contentment  which  is  best  calculated 
to  excite  imitation,  as  it  must  always  cstort  the  highest  admira- 
tion nnd  praise. 

Having  reached  the  period  at  which  Southey  entered  upon  bis 
unchanging  course  of  life,  we  should  here  have  left  him  for  the 
present  if  an  unfounded  arcusalion  against  the  late  Mr  Murray, 
who  first  sun;gested  to  Sir  Waller  Scolt  the  establishment  of  the 
'  Quarterly  Review,'  and  to  whose  enterprise  and  sagacity  was 
due  much  of  its  success,  did  not  call  for  some  comment  from  the 
journal  which  he  planted  and  fostered.  Though  the  very  slate- 
inent  which  conveysthe  charge  is  sufficient  for  its  refutation,  and 
though  the  imputation  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  quality  for 
which  Mr.  Murray  was  pre-eminently  conspicuous,  the  high 
authority  of  the  Laureate  might,  if  the  passage  was  left  unnoticed, 
impose  upon  hasty  readers,  who  arc  less  familiar  than  the  last 
generation  with  the  character  of  the  man  he  has  gratuitously 
maligned. 

In  ISIO  Southey  contributed  an  article  on  the  '  Lives  of 
Nelson '  to  the  '  Quarterly  Review.'  Mr.  Murray  offered  him 
lOOA  to  enlarge  this  essay,  and  publish  it  with  his  name  in  a 
separate  form.  The  work  appeared  in  1813,  and  was  among  the 
most  esteemed  of  the  author's  productions.  In  1815  Southey 
wrote  a  paper  on  the  '  Life  of  Wellington,'  for  the  Review,  and 
the  crowning  victory  of  the  great  Captain  having  immediately 
afterwards  raised  the  popular  enthusiasm  to  its  utmost  height, 
Mr.  Murray  invited  Soulhey  to  reprint  bis  article,  with  addi- 
tions. This  proposal  is  thus  communicated  by  the  Laureate  to 
his  friend  Mr,  Bedford. 

'  I  must  tell  you  a  good  manoeuvre  of  the  Bibliopole's.  He  proposes 
to  give  me  finy  guineas  if  I  will  ainpUfy  the  Welliii|;ton  article  a  httle, 
autiex  to  it  a  full  account  of  the  late  battle,  and  let  liimpublbh  It  within 
three  weeks  in  one  volume,  like  the  "  Life  of  Kelson,"  as  a  "  Life  of 
Wellington,"  and  with  my  nurat!.  Now  he  knous  very  well  that  if  he 
had  primA  facie  proposed  to  give  me  150/.  for  a  "  Life  of  Welliiiglon," 
I  should  not  have  hstened  to  any  such  proposal.  1  might  wirli  good 
reason  have  considered  it  as  a  derogatory  offer.     But  because,  through 
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my  principle  of  doing  lliings  of*  this  kind  a«  well  ai  I  can  without  mj 
reference  to  price  or  quantity,  lie  got  from  lue  a  feir  '■  Life  of  Kelson," 
instead  of  a  mere  expLinsion  of  a  paper  in  \na  Iteview ;  and  thereby 
(though  he  paid  me  2(X)/.  iii'jtead  of  100/.,  which  was  the  origiual  OSa 
(at  one  volume)  got  from  me  for  200/.  what  1  certainly  would  not  have 
sold  to  him  for  500/.  Iiad  the  thing  been  a  straight  forward  busiuess  frooi 
the  beginning,— becaxise  he  has  dealt  so  thrivingly  in  one  ioslaoce.  be 
wanted  to  trepan  me  into  this  kind  of  bargain.'— Ze/fer*,  voL  iL  p.413. 

In  what  tone  Sfiuthey  wrote  when  he  was  attacked  may  be 
seen  in  his  '  Letter  tu  William  Smith, '  and  frorn  this  it  ma_v  be 
judged  with  what  fierce  indignation  he  would  have  denounced  au 
adversary  who  hail  ventured  to  represent  any  transaction  of  Lis  in 
which  he  had  mode  a  distinct  and  straightforwaril  ptx>poBiiiDn, 
without  the  least  ambiguity  or  concealment,  and  which  the  per- 
son to  whom  it  was  made  was  entirely  free  to  accept  or  refuse,  as 
an  attempt  to  trepan  another  into  an  injurious  bargain.  There 
could  be  no  trepanning  where  every  circumstance  was  frankly 
stateif  and  thoroughly  comprehended,  and  if  it  was  what  Suuthoy 
trails  '  a  derogatory,'  it  was  at  least  a  candid  offer.  But  more 
than  this,  the  terms  of  it  show  that  Mr.  Murray  could  not  po»- 
sibly  have  entertained  the  design  which  Southey  imputed  to  him, 
and  that  the  proposal  was  ecjually  honest  and  liberal.  Theie 
was  an  express  stipulation  that  the  book  should  be  published 
within  three  weeks,  which  would  have  allowed  Southey  only  a 
few  days  to  cfTecl  the  required  enlargement.  A  fortni(;hi  was 
the  utmost  time  that  could  have  been  spared  for  it,  and  never 
in  his  life  was  he  paid  fifty  guineas  for  a  fortnight's  work  except 
by  Mr.  Murray  himself.  The  palpable  object  of  the  publisher 
was  to  bring  out  the  iKwik  before  the  excitement  consequent  upon 
the  battle  of  Waterloo  had  cooled,  and  the  eager  curiosity  which 
craved  gratification. at  the  moment  had  died  away.  It  was  not 
an  elaborate  Life  of  Wellington  which  was  wanted  or  intended. 
This  might  have  answered  another  end,  but  could  not  have 
been  got  ready  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  hour,  and  the  dis- 
ingenuous scheme  which  Southey  concocted  in  Ids  own  brain, 
and  then  fathered  upon  Mr.  Murray,  would  liave  altogether  de- 
feated the  wislies  of  the  latter.  It  was  expressly  to  guard  against 
any  such  procrastinating  amplifications  that  the  publisher  made 
it  the  very  condition  of  the  bargain  tliat  the  book  should  appear 
within  three  weeks,  A  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  would  even  to 
a  man  of  Mr.  Southey 's  eminence  be  siill  thought  a  libera),  aitil 
was  tlien  an  unheard-of  price  for  writing  and  slightly  enlarging  ■ 
reviewer's  sketch  of  the  Life  of  Wellington,  nor  did  the  Laureate 
himself  pretend  that  it  was  insufficient,  except  for  the  entirely 
ditlerent  work  which  he  had  sLaped  in  his  imagination — a  work 
which  would  have  been  actually  prohibited  by  tbe  contract.     An 
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imputation  of  trickery  nnA  curtninv  which  rests  npon  no  sort  of 
evirlence  is  merely  discreditable  to  him  whn  mukes  it ;  itnd  when, 
OS  in  the  present  instance,  the  cljarspe  is  directly  at  variance  with 
the  tacts,  there  is  nolhinK  which  can  extenaale  it,  except  Ihe 
circumstance  lh.it  it  occurs  in  a  letter  which  was  written  at  the 
iasinnt,  and  that  men,  in  the  careln^ness  of  ronlidential  inter- 
coarse,  will  hastily  admit  unwurtliy  suspicions,  which  upon  re- 
flection tbey  would  disown.  It  is  one  of  the  evil  consequences 
of  an  editor  like  Mr.  Wartcr,  that  his  want  of  discernment  leuli 
him  to  perpetu^ite  passages  in  which  be  sees  nothing  eiccept  the 
aspersion  of  others,  and  is  blind  to  their  bearing  upon  the  repu- 
tation of  the  person  whom  he  most  desires  to  serve. 

Southey  in  one  of  his  letters  speaks  of  the  character  which 
Mr.  Murray  bad  obiaincd  for  liherality.  This  is  notorious  to 
evcrv  one  who  has  associated  with  the  eminent  literary  men  of 
the  last  generation,  nearly  all  of  whom  have  now,  alas,  disap- 
peared from  the  scene.  No  one  was  ever  mure  entitled  to  the 
praise  which  Dr.  Johnson  gave  to  Millar,  of  having  raised  the 
market  value  of  literature,  and  his  dealings  with  Southey  himself 
ore  an  instance  of  it.  When  the  '  Quartcrlv  Review '  was 
established,  the  articles  were  paid  at  the  rate  of  ten  guineas 
s  sheet,  which  was  the  same  scale  that  had  been  adopted  by  the 
proprietors  of  the  '  Edinburgh  Review.'  This  was  higher 
remuneration  than  Southey  had  ever  received  before  for  similar 
work,  and  he  told  his  brother  that  be  could  not  only  afford  at 
this  price  to  write  with  care,  but  to  re-write  hia  essays  where  the 
subject  required  it.  Before  a  year  elapsed  he  was  offered,  for  the 
article  on  Ihe  <  Lives  of  Nelson,'  twenty  guineas  a  sheet,  or  double 
what  he  had  acknowledged  to  be  ample,  and  he  Bpoke  playfully 
of  having  invented  a  new  mode  of  criticism  in  order  to  merit  his 
fee.  For  the  review  of  the  'Life  of  Wellington'  he  got  100/., 
and  he  thought  the  sum  so  large  that  he  himself  called  it  'a 
ridiculous  price,'  Vet  this  ridiculous  price  be  continued  to 
receive,  and  he  was  in  the  habit  of  saying  that  he  had  been  as 
mueh  overpaid  for  his  articles  as  he  had  l)een  undeqiaid  for  the 
rest  of  his  works.  Often  as  we  have  heard  oj  the  liberality  of 
Mr.  Murray,  we  are  acquainted  with  no  stronger  testimony  to  it 
than  this  confession  of  Southey,  that  he  had  been  overpaid  by 
him  for  years. 

The  conduct  of  Mr,  Murray  with  respect  to  the  '  Life  of 
Nelson '  was.  we  think,  no  exception,  but  the  reverse,  to  the 
gei>eral  tenor  of  hb  dealings.  He  offered  lOU/.  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  article.  Southey  knew  what  he  was  expected  to  do, 
and  what  be  was  to  receive  for  doing  it.  He  chose,  for  his  own 
satisfactioQ,  to  extend  the  plan  without  asking,  as  he  was  bound 
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to  do,  the  consent  of  the  publisher  ;  but  Mr.  Murray,  on  seeing 
ihc  result  of  his  labours,  voluntarily  paid  him  double  the  stipa- 
laleil  price.  It  was  impossible  that  he  could  divine  whal  was 
passing  in  Southey'a  mind,  or  suppose  that  he  valued  work  at 
5U0/.  wtiicti  he  did  of  his  own  accord  under  an  agreement  for 
lOO/.  Mr.  Murray  may  justly  have  considered  that  he  was 
acting  liberally  when  he  gave  him  exactly  twice  the  snra  which 
was  named  in  the  bond.  Nor  can  Southey's  estimate  of  his  own 
writings  be  accepted  as  a  true  indication  of  their  pecuniary 
value.  Nothing  has  struck  us  more  in  reading  his  letters  than 
the  contrast  between  the  gain  which  he  anticipated  from  bi« 
publications,  and  the  price  which  they  realised  He  said  he 
would  not  sell  his  first  volume  of  his  '  History  of  the  Brazils  '  for 
500/,,  because  the  eventual  profit  would  be  considerably  greater. 
Yet  long  after  he  had  put  forth  the  second  volume  he  slatetl  that 
the  two  together  had  not  brought  him  the  amount  he  received  fora 
single  article  in  the  '  Quarterly  Review,'  and  when  the  third  and 
last  came  forth  from  the  press,  he  discovered  that  all  three  would 
hardly  pay  their  expenses.  He  had  great  hopes  from  ■  Madoc,' 
and  the  profits  of  llie  first  twelvemonth  were  3/.  19».  Irf.  HU 
books,  in  short,  had  not  been  successful,  nor  did  they  ever  attain 
an  extensive  circulation.  A  large  part  of  his  reputation  was 
derived,  as  we  learn  by  his  own  statements,  from  the  '  Quarterly 
Review  i'  and  at  the  period  when  he  undertook  to  amplify  the 
article  on  Nelson,  he  was  much  leas  celebrated  than  he  aflenrards 
became.  His  name,  consequently,  did  not  then  carry  with  it  the 
weight  that  we  might  now  imagine.  The  '  Life,'  eveji  when  it 
had  been  a  second  time  expanded,  only  filled  one  of  the  small 
volumes  of  the  '  Family  Librarv,'  and  we  cannot  discover  that  at 
the  dale  of  the  oriffinal  edition,  Southey  had  ever  before  made 
two  hundred  and  fifty  guineas  by  the  same  amount  of  prose.  For 
the  subsequent  revisal  for  the  'Family  Library'  be  received  an 
additional  100/. 

Besides  the  charge  against  Mr.  Murray,  of  practising  dis- 
creditable manceuvres  to  obtain  the  copyright  of  books  for  le» 
than  their  value,  the  letter  to  Mr.  Bedfoid  contains  the  sl)egati<>B 
that  the  correspontlence  of  Mr.  Murray  was  interspersed  with 
both  broad  flattery  and  broad  hints;  the  latter,  it  seems,  being 
in  the  nature  of  advice.  When  it  is  considered  how  ill  Southey 
understood  the  taste  and  wants  of  the  reading  world,  and  how 
peculiarly  unfortunate  he  was  in  most  of  the  schemes  in  which 
he  was  left  to  his  unfettered  judgment,  a  publisher  might  well 
believe  he  was  rendering  him  a  service  in  indicating  what  wms 
likely  to  sell.  In  any  case  there  could  have  been  nothing  im- 
proper in  the  coarse ;  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Murray  it  had  mor« 
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than  orilinary  warrant.  His  drawing-ronm  was  the  resort  of  most 
of  thp  eminent  men  of  letters  uf  the  time.  It  was  tliere  that  tliey 
daily  met  to  talk  over  the  books  ami  topics  of  iLo  hour ;  and  the 
hints  which  Mr.  Murray  sent  to  Kcswit.k  were  in  all  probability 
the  substance  of  opinions  expressed  by  the  highest  authorities  in 
literature.  The  commendation  was  as  honest  as  the  advice. 
Soulhey,  who  did  not  spare  flattering  eulogiums  upon  himself, 
bad  a  morbid  dislnistof  the  rumplimentsof  others.  On  Coleridge 
telling  htm  that  he  loved  and  honoured  him,  he  replied  that  he 
believed  it;  but  if  anything  could  raise  misgivings,  it  would  be 
that  Coleridge  should  have  uttered  his  feelings.  Tbe  same  sen- 
timent occurs  again  and  again.  He  was  not  more  critical  of 
censure  than  of  praise ;  and  though  far  from  consistent  in  his 
professed  aversion  to  homage,  it  was  difficult  to  foresee  in  any 
particular  instance  whether  he  would  welcome  an  admirer  as  a 
friend,  or  repudiate  him  as  a  hypocrite.  The  truth  was  that  he 
loved  commendation,  but  was  prone  to  suspect  that  it  was  not 
sincere.  In  the  present  case  the  doubt  was  without  foundatiun. 
The  services  which  he  rendered  to  tbe  '  Quarterly  Review  '  were 
always  fully  appreciated  ;  and  Mr.  Murray  showed  his  sense  of 
their  value  when,  by  Soulhey 's  own  testimony,  he  overpaid  him 
in  money  as  well  as  in  praise.  If  it  was  an  error  to  have  given 
him  more  of  both  than  he  deserved,  it  was  at  least  the  failing  of 
a  generous  mind ;  and  were  we  called  upon  to  select,  we  would 
rather  for  our  part  have  committed  the  fault  than  have  brought 
the  accusation.  No  apology  can  be  required  from  us  for  a  de- 
fence that  we  should  have  been  blomeahle  to  withhold.  The  sole 
regret  we  feel  is,  that  we  should  be  compelled  to  mii  up 
Southey's  honourable  name  with  ungracious  comments.  The  chief 
blame,  we  repeat,  belongs  to  Mr.  Worter.  A  Ufe-carned  character 
may  be  written  away  in  a  single  moment  of  thoughtlessness  or 
spleen,  if  every  opinion  which  an  eminent  man  lets  fall  of  annther 
in  his  private  correspondence  is  to  be  giien  lo  the  world ;  and  do 
censure  can  be  too  strong  for  those  who,  by  printing  the  casual 
cbuUiiions  of  the  hour,  convert  tbe  confidences  of  intimacy  into 
a  public  libel  upon  the  dead. 
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,  Abt.  VII. — 1.   Turkey  and  its  lahahilants.     TTieMoxlemt,  Greeks, 

1  Annenians,  S^c. — f/w  Reformed  Instil iilioiii,  jirnii/.  ^c^  de- 
scribed.     From  the  Frencli  of  M.  A.  Ubiciiii.     TmuUtnl  bjr 

L      Lady  Easthope.     2  vols,  post  8vo. 

[2.  Eatlem  Paper*,  Part  XVII.,  Firman  and  Haiti-sheriff  by 
the  Sultan  relative  to  Privileges  and  RiJ'onns  in  Turkey.  Prt- 
Kiited  to  Parliament.     London,  1856. 

r  "1X7HEN   in  the  month  of  Deccmljer  Austria  again  uD<l«r(o«>k 
I    "'       to  propose  terms  of  peace  to  the  Kussian  Govemin*nt, 
I  there   was  srarcely  a  statesman  or  a  poliriaan  who  entertuioed 
either  the  l>elief  or  a  hope  tliat  thpy  would  be  accepted,     Thraf 
terms,  frenerally  known  ns  the  Five  Points,  were  presented  iothr 
,  form  of  an  ultimatum,  and  a  distinct  answer,  Yes  or  \o.  wasde- 
'  nianded  uitliin  the  s|>.'ice  of  fourteen  dnys,  any  modified  ac-npt- 
ancc  being  dedarefl  inndraissihie.     The  mnnnnr  of  maliing  tUe 
Oierture  was  consequently  offensive  enough  to  a  great  and  haujftily 
r  power  which  had  hitherto  defied  the  rest  of  Europe,   and   had 
refused  to  descend  from  that  position  of  superiority  and  arroieant 
r  contempt  for    international    law   assumed    in    its    dealinj^    with 
Turkey  and  the  Allies.     The  matter  could  scarcely  be  li^s  dis- 
taslefal  and   humilialinf;  to  Russia  than  the  manner  in  which  il 
was  submitted  ti)  ber.     She  was  called  upon  to  make  palpable 
sacrifices — sacrifices  which,  whether  siiffored  with  an  intentian 
to  adhere  lo  ihem,  or  with  the  detcrmioaiion  to  seize  the  first 
opportunity  of  compensating  herself  for  them,  were  at  any  rale 
sufficiently  evident  to  nffect  her  inHuenre  in  the  East,  and  to  shake 
,    that  prestige  lo  which  she  owed  so  nuich  of  her  powerand  suecess. 
'    Notwitliiitanding    this    serious    blow    to    her   national   character, 
abandoning  the  pretensions  she  had  put  forward  the  previous  yeai 
at  the  conferences  of  Vienna,  anil  from  which  she  then  de<larai 
nothing  but  complete  defeat  and  disaster  would  compel  her  lo  re- 
cede, she  accepted  the  conditions  offered  to  her  through  Auslria, 
by  the  Allies,  as  a  ba&is  for  tlie  negotiation  of  a  trenty  of  peace. 
.  We  examined  at  some  length  in  our  Inst  Number  tlie  nature  of 

[    those  conditions,  and  we  pointi'd  out  how  far,  jn  our  opinion,  the} 
[    attained   the  objects  ihc  Allies  had  in  view  when  they  enlrreil 
I    into  the  war.    We  admitted  tliat  in  many  respecis  those  inimniiatr 
[    objects  would  be  gained  if  Russia  unreservedly  aeeeplcd  the  terms 
offered  to  her  with  an  honest  intentian  of  adhering  to  tliem.      At 
the  same   time  we    expressed    a  doubt,    shared    h_v    those    (»est 
I     acquainted  with    the  policy  of  Russia,   as   to  whether   she  would 
'     even  entertain    the    proposals  made    to   her.     The  cession  of  a 
ccmsiderable  part  of  IJessarabia,  although  the  new  Irontier  line 
appears  to  be  ill  defined,  and  lo  be  in  a  military  and  political 
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point  of  view  far  less  adrantaseous  than  the  river  boundary 
of  the  Dnirailer,  ntiich  tlie  Allies,  it  appears  ti>  us,  ou<rht  to 
have  been  in  a  cODdiiion  lo  demand,  nevcrtlieless  rcniuved  Russia 
fnim  the  bunk*  of  llie  Danobe,  and  frave  the  free  nod  uninter- 
nipled  control  over  ibe  mouths  of  that  i^cat  river  to  Turkey  and 
its  dependent  principalities,  W'allachia  and  Muldavia.  The  de- 
strut'tinn  of  the  Russian  fleet  at  Scljaslopiil,  tosether  with  tlie 
alipiilalion  that  it  should  nut  be  rebuilt,  and   that  the  arsenals 

I  and  great  naval  depots  in  tlie  Black  Sea  should  be  destroyed, 
aueured  lite  Turkish  capital  from  a  ctmp  de  main,  which,  if  suc- 
cessful, would  shake  the  empire  to  ils  foundation,  and  probably 
end  in  the  complete  overtljrow  of  the  Oitoman  domininn  in  the 
£ast.     The  abolition  of  Russian  protectorate  in  the  Danubian 

»  Principalities  would  remove  from  those  imporlant  provinies  the 
chief  cause  of  incessant  inlemal  commotion,  and  would  deprive 
Russia  of  one  of  those  excuses  for  in(erferenc:e  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  Ottoman  empire  which  have  so  frequenllv  led  to  a 
■  mpturc,  and  of  which  she  was  always  ready  to  avail  herself  when 
I  the  moment  for  acquiring  fresh  iniluence  or  territory  was  ron- 
I  aidercd  oppoi'liine.  The  proposed  solution  of  the  difficulties 
involved  in  the  relations  of  Kus&ia  with  the  Christians  of  Tur- 
key, professing;  the  Greek  faith,  wiis  less  satisfactory.  VVe 
have  already  shown  that  concessions  made  by  the  Sultan  in  favour 
of  his  Christian  subjects,  upon  the  demands  ot  foreign  powers, 
and  communicated  officially  to  those  powers,  if  they  be  of  any 
value,  must  be  to  a  certain  extent  guaraoleeil.  As  Kussia  is  lo  be 
admitted,  on  the  conclusion  of  peace,  to  the  same  position  as 
regards  Turkey  as  the  Allies,  she  virtimllv  becomes  a  (;u:i  run  teeing 
■  sower,  and  regains  her  old  rights  and  iniluence,  with  this  imporlant 
uifTereucc,  however,  that  she  will  now  exercise  ihem  in  virtue  of  a 
treaty,  and  with  the  sanction  of  England  and  France.  With  re- 
gard to  the  fifth  point,  not  being  actjuainted  with  the  precise  ob- 
jects which  it  contemplated,  we  were  unable  to  express  anv  opinion 
upon  it,  although  of  great  importance,  and  indeed  deeply  aflecting 
several  vital  questions,  which  bad  been  left  undefined. 

Although  calling  upon  Russia  to  make  the  sairificet  we  have 
described,  the  terms  in  which  the  Five  Points  were  drawn  up 
were  sucb  as  to  cause  as  lilde  offence  as  possible  to  her  pride, 
to  soften  the  nature  of  the  concessions,  and  to  render  them  as 
palatable  as  they  could  possibly  be  rendereii  under  the  circum- 
stances. As  long  at  essential  principles  were  maintained,  litis 
course  was  equally  wise  and  dignilicd. 

Nevertheless,  however  much  her  susceptibility  may  have  been 
considered,  she  has  been  compelled  to  make  concessions  which 
last  year  she  declared  utterly  inadmissible  and  humiliating  to  ber 
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position  as  a  great  Power.     What,  then,  has  led  to  this  sudden 
cUange  in  the  nntional  policy,  and  to  the  girinp  up  of  pretensions 
wliich  sbc  declared  it  to  be  an  inviolable  political  and  religious 
duty  to  enforce?     We  believe  the  trutli  to  be,  that  Russia  bad 
greatly  over-estimated  her  means  even  of  defence  against  so  f«i- 
midable  a  coalition  as  that  arrayed  against  her.    It  now  appears 
that  the  immense  efforts  made  by  the  Emperor  Nicholas  to  meet 
the  necessities  of  the  war  had  exiiausted  the  population  and  the 
productive  resources  of  the  empire.     Levies  afier  levies  had  de- 
cimated the  provinces,  and  prijduce  of  every  kind  had  been  col- 
lected  and  absorbed   in  the    aticmpl    to  supply  the  unlimited 
demanils  of  many  armies  defending  a  vast  line  of  frontier  open 
to   attack    on  all   points.     Disease   and    war   consumed,    almoct 
as  soon    as  they   arrived,  tliose  who  were    sent  to    recruit  the 
shattered  divisions.     It  would   be  difficult  to  estimate  the  num- 
ber of  human  lives  which   have  been  sacrificed  to  the  inordiiu'e 
ambition  and  unscrupulous  policy  of  one  man.     The  secret  will, 
t  probably,  never  be  known ;  if  it  were  to  transpire,  it  would,  we 
Ibelieve,  far  exceed  even  the  largest  calculations  hitherto  made. 
■To  this  drain  upon  the  population  must  be  added  the  exhaustion 
'of  the  financial  resources  of  the  empire.     Unable  to  raise  a  losa, 
even  on   the  most  unfavourable  terms,  in  the  markets  of  Europe, 
L  or  to  turn  to  his  own  subjects  for  increased  taxes  and  forced  or 
■  voluntary  contribuiions,  the  Emperor  could  no  longer  find  the 
I  means  absolutely  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  war. 
I      We  believe  that  the  one  great  and  overwhelming  difficulty 
I  which  at.  last  compelled  the  Emperor  to  yield,  and  even  disheart- 
I  encd  that  party  in  Russia  which  was  ready  to  make  every  sacrifice 
I  to  carry  on  the  struggle,  and  looked  upon  any  concession  as  a 
I  national  dishonour,  was  the  absolute  destruction  of  all  the  means 
I  of  transport  throughout  the  south  of  Russia.     Had  the  war  been 
I  continued,  it   would  have  been  impossible,  we  are  informed  on 
\  the  beat  authority,  either  to  maintain  or  to  recruit  an  army  in  the 

Crimea,  or  in  any  of  the  southern  provinces  of  the  Empire. 

,       The  rapidity  with  which  men  aud  provisions  were  supplied  to 

I  the  Russian  army  during  the  early  part  of  the  siege  of  Sebastopol 

I  excited  the  surprise  of  the  Allied  Commanders.     Large  bodies  of 

I  troops  were  known  to  have  been  transported  from  Odessa  to  the 

I  leat  of  war  in  carts.    We  remember  too  well  how  the  uniforms  of 

r  regiments  supposed  still  to  be  on  the  Fruth  were  found  scattered 

over  the  bloody  field  of  Inkermann,  and  how  the  very  existence 

of  the  Allied  armies  was  threatened   by  divisions  which  were 

officially  reported    to  he  defending  the    frontiers    of  Bessanhis 

I  against  an  imaginary  enemy,  our  Austrian  ally.     Day   by  day, 

I  those  who  watched  on  the  heights  overhanging  the  Tchcmtuy* 
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marked  the  long  trains  of  wagons  wbicb,  slowly  issuing  from 
the  narrow  gorges  and  winding  tlirougU  tbe  valley,  bore  abundant 
supplies  of  lood  and  clotbing  to  our  enemies,  whilst  uur  own 
gallant  countrymen  were  perishing  from  rold  and  hunger.  A 
(x>ntinual  stream  of  such  convoys  crossing  the  dreary  steppes  of 
the  Crimea  carried  to  the  besieged  city  the  produce  of  the  plains 
of  Southern  Russia — no  longer  exported  to  the  markets  uf 
Europe.  Bui  few,  if  any,  of  these  innumerable  carts  ever  re- 
lurne«l  to  the  place  from  whence  tbey  came ;  they  had  been 
seized  in  the  towns  and  villages,  and  their  wretched  owners  had 
fled  to  avoid  being  driven  away  with  ibem.  When  tbey  had 
served  their  immediate  purpose,  time  could  not  be  lust  in 
sending  them  back,  and  they  were  consequently  abandoned. 
The  horses,  left  without  food,  soon  died,  the  oxen  were  killed 
for  meat,  and  the  carts  were  broken  up  for  fuel.  Thus,  we  are 
credibly  assured,  has  the  whole  of  Southern  Russia  been  stripped 
of  its  land  transport,  so  essential  to  its  agricultural  prosperity. 
Not  only  could  ibose  provinces  no  longer  supply  ibe  army  in  the 
field  with  their  produce,  but  a  blow  has  been  inllicted  upon  tbeir 
former  prosperity,  from  which  it  will  be  long  ere  they  can 
recover.  Several  years  must  elapse  before  they  can  again  furnish 
the  means  of  sending  to  the  shores  of  (be  Black  Sea  those  vast 
supplies  of  grain  which  were  formerly  poured  into  the  markets 
of  Europe,  and  formed  the  riches  of  one  of  the  most  important 
and  flourishing  portions  of  tbe  dominions  of  the  Czar — a  result 
of  the  war  wbicb  may  be  eminently  beneficial  to  the  cam-growing 
districts  of  Turkey. 

It  is  not  surprising  that,  such  being  the  real  condition  nf  the 
empire  —  hitherto  carefully  concealed  from  the  knowledge  of 
Europe — and  considering  the  vast  preparations  wbicb  bad  been 
made  by  England  and  France  for  a  third  campaign,  together 
with  the  refusal  of  any  direct  assistance  from  Austria  and  the 
German  States,  the  Emperor  Alexander  sbuuld  at  last  have 
perceived  that  he  was  engaged  in  a  hopeless  struggle,  and  should 
have  accepted  the  really  moderate  terms  offered  to  him  by  tbe 
Allies  before  be  was  c-alled  upon  to  make  concessions  which 
would  have  seriously  curtailed  bis  power  and  prevented  the  ulti- 
mate accomplishment  of  the  objects  of  Russian  policy.  As  ycl 
Russia  was  not  crippled  beyond  the  means  of  speedy  recovery. 
Her  vast  resources,  although  undoublcdiy  affected  in  some  re- 
spects by  tbe  war,  still  remained.  A  few  years'  peace,  with  a 
well-directed  ad  minis  tr.ition,  the  reconstruction  of  her  army,  the 
encouragement  of  agriculture,  the  development  of  useful  public 
undertakings,  and  tbe  employment  of  foreign  capital,  would 
re-establish    her   national   duuacter   and   restore  her    European 
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credit.  She  was  called  ttpon  to  innke  no  tacrificca  whirlt  could 
reallr  tnkc  from  hex  tbe  means  nl*  surcesaful  a^iression  upon 
Turkey  hereafter.  The  teiritoria!  concession  imposed  upun  Lt-i 
was,  after  all,  of  a  trivial  nature,  and  would  probably  Iw  more 
tlinn  CDUnterlialanced  l)v  ibe  iudircct  Te(.'osi''tion  of  tetrilorial 
claims  whicli  h»d  previously  been  disputed,  She  was  only  to  be 
bound  by  a  treaty,  find  a.  treaty  with  her  has  always  been  su  much 
waste  paj>er  when  it  has  suited  her  to  evade  it.  She  h»d  slill  nianv 
chances  in  her  favour.  Was  it  probable  that  the  close  alliance 
between  France  and  England,  which  had  been  the  only  muse  »f 
bear  defeat,  woulil  continue?  Might  not  the  Slates  of  Europe  be, 
ere  long,  involved  in  a  war,  or  in  internal  political  convuUinns, 
which  would  prevent  them  from  again  uniting  against  her?  Did 
not  the  Ottoman  empire  contain  in  itself  the  seeds  of  decay,  and 
ofltr  by  its  own  weakness  and  misgovernment  continual  excuses 
for  interference,  and,  if  necessary,  for  open  mpturey  Did  she  not 
possess  alter  all  the  real  influence  in  Turkey,  the  influence  based 
upon  the  sympathy  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Christian  popula- 
tion, arising  out  of  community  of  religion,  of  language,  and  of 
nee?  Could  she  not  by  intrigues,  bribes,  »nd  threats  nv 
cover  her  lost  position  in  the  Principalities,  where  venality  is 
almost  the  universal  rule,  ami  honesty  ami  patriotism  rare  qualities, 
and  whore  an  Austrian  occupation  ha<l  taught  the  unfortunate 
inhahilanls  to  look  c-von  to  Russia  for  protection  ?  Could  siie  not 
evade  her  engngement  not  to  rebuild  her  navy  destroyed  at 
Sebastopo)  ?  Had  not  those  very  war-steamers  which  lixl  threat- 
ened Constantinople  and  the  Turkish  coasts  been  constructed  in 
England  and  been  brought  into  the  Black  Sea  through  the  Dar- 
danelles and  Bospliorus,  in  defiance  of  a  treaty,  as  merchant  or 
postal  vessels  ? 

Such  being  the  advantages  offered  by  the  acceptance  of  the 

terms  of  peace,  whilst  inevitable  defeat  and  humiliation,  followed 

even  by  a  dismemberment  of  the  empire,  awaited  her  if  she  per- 

•evwed  in  the  war,  it  could  only  have  been  that  haughty  pride  and 

I  exaggerated  reliance  upon  her  great  resources  so  characteristic 

lof  the  policy  of   Kussia  which  could  have   induced  her  to  reject 

[the  conditions   projwsed   to  her   through  Austria,      We  ctmlwj 

Lthat  we  were  amongst  those  who  believed  that  that  pride  kwd  not 

Ljrct  been  sufficiently    humbled,  and  that  the  truth    nas  slill  too 

'  well  kept  from  the  Emperor  to  lead  to  a  hope  that  he  would 

have  yielded,  or  that  the  national  parly  wouUI  have  been  brou^t 

to    renounce   their  eslravogant  designs.     The  runxl)ti<Hi  of  the 

empire  must  indeed  have  bc^en  serious,  and   the  danger   of  a 

c^atastrophe  imminent,  to  have  brought  alwut  tliis  sudden  change 

in  the  policy  of  the  Kussian  Government. 
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We  fe*rthatit  will  eventuallyproveasoutccof  great  misfortune 
to  Europe  that  t lie  (lemnnda  of  the  Allies  were  not  more  commen- 
surate with  tlie  sacrifices  which  thej  have  made,  and  with  the 
objects  of  the  war.  No  reAtomiblc  mnn  can  now  doubt  thai,  had 
sui-b  demands  l)een  made,  thev  would  have  l>een  concealed,  or 
that,  had  Ihey  heen  refused,  the  Allies  would  have  been  in  a  {toGi- 
tirm  lo  enforce  them.  Another  year's  campaign  might  have 
reduced  Kustia  to  that  extremity'  which  would  hAvc  conipelled 
her  to  give,  to  use  her  own  words,  that  '  material  guarantee ' 
which  would  have  proved  a  real  check  upon  her  ambitious  desijnis, 
would  have  removed  from  Europe  all  cause  of  future  apprehcTi- 
sion.  and  wotdd  consequently  have  secured,  as  far  as  human 
wisdom  could  secure,  a  lasting-  peace. 

Let  us  look  at  this  question  even  as  one  of  '  humanity' — the 
grounds  upon  which  a  certnin  parly  strive  lo  place  it,  and  which 
at  all  times  furnish  powerful  arguments  iti  dealintr  with  those 
who  cannot  look  further  than  the  present  time,  ami  arc  iufluenced 
Dot  by  great  considerations,  hut  hy  the  passini;  emi'tions  of  the 
moment.  No  statesman,  no  man  arquainteu.  however  Buperficially, 
with  the  history  of  nations,  con  lielieve  iliai  Russia  will  renounce 
in  a  day  that  which  forms  an  essential  portion  of  iier  iiali-onal 
policy,  one  might  almost  sav  her  national  existence — the  belief 
in  her  dertiny  to  be  the  great  Eastern  Power,  and  to  unite  un<Ier 
utte  sceptre  the  Sclavonian  raoe;  that  she  will  no  longer  think  of 
Constantinople  and  the  empire  of  the  East,  but  will  instead  turn  her 
whole enersies  and  vast  resources  to  the  improvenieniof  heri>(>pu- 
latinns  and  to  the  introduction  of  liberal  institutions,  wliich  alone 
can  make  a  ]>eople  prosperous  :  thnt  she  will  seek  I o  render  her 
neighboar,  Turkey,  wealthy,  strong,  and  indei>endent  ;  in  short, 
that  she  will  embark  in  that  European  jmlicy  which  would  be 
die  best  ralculated  to  prevent  a  furtlier  increase  of  her  own 
territory,  and  to  destroy  her  power  of  aggrcssioti  on  the  side  of 
the  Ottoman  empire.  So  far  front  such  being  the  lase,  she  will 
seek  the  very  first  opportunity  of  endeavouring  to  regain  that 
wliidi  she  may  have  lost,  and  of  re-assert  ing  her  old  pretensions  to 
supreme  inHuence  tn  the  Eiist.  In  the  meanwhile,  she  will  devote 
herself  lo  the  improvement  of  such  resources  as  mav  eondure  lo 
the  increase  of  her  miiitwy  power,  the  means  of  rommunitation, 
lailroads,  fortresses,  and  finances.  We  have  taught  her,  during 
this  short  but  bloody  war.  where  her  weak  ]>oints  are,  what  are 
her  defictenriea,  and  in  what  manner  thev  mnv  be  remedied 
and  supplied.  Her  vcrv  first  step,  after  tlie  acceptance  of  the 
Austrian  ultimatum,  was  to  propose  schemes  for  railways  con- 
DectJng  the  priacipal  military  positions  of  the  empire,  Euro- 
pean capital  will  not  be  found  wanting  for  their  execution.    As  far 
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as  her  military  frontier  is  concerned,  we  have  left  her  preciiely 
in  the  same    condition   as  she  was  before  the   war  broke  out. 
Although  Bomaisund  may  not  be  rebuilt,  she  will  ilill  threaleal 
Sweden  and  Denmark,  and  be  all  powerful  in  ibe  North.  Sliewilll 
still  be  a  continual  menace  lo  Turkey  on  ber  European  and  Asiatic  ' 
frontiers.     She  can  still   occupy  Circassia  and  consolidate  her 
power  in  Asia.     She  can  still  overawe  Persia.     She  still  com- 
mands that  influence  which  will  enable  ber  to  control  by  far  the 
largest  portion  of  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Sultan,  wbethtfi 
of  the    Greek  or    Armenian  faith.      In   a   few   years    we    may 
have  to  light  the  battle  over  again.     But  the  relative  positions  of 
Russia  and  England  may  then  be  very  different.     There  may  no 
longer  be  an  alliance  between  the  great  powers  of  Europe.     We 
may  he  called  upon  almost  alone  to  sustain  the  last  stru^^lc  in 
support  of  the  liberties  of  Europe  and  the  cause  of  human  freedom. 
But  even  if  united,  France  and  England  would  find  the  task  im- 
posed upon  them  far  more  difficult  of  accomplisbraenl  than  it 
was  at  the  commencement  of  this  war — the  sacrifice  of  blood 
and  treasure  demanded  infinitely  greater,  great  as  that  sacrifice 
has   already  been.      The    means  of  resistance  that  Russia  has 
shown  afford  a  test  of  what  she  would  be  able  to  do  if  ber  vast 
resources  were  fully  developed,  and  if  she  bad  prepared  herself 
in  good  time  for  another  contest.     It  is  diflicull  to  contemplate 
without  a  shudder  the  horrors  of  such  a  struggle.     Would  it  not 
be  more  consistent  with   '  humanity  '  that  we  should  be  saved 
from  tbem  by  a  comparatively  small  sacrifice,  whilst  we  are  still 
able  tn  deal  with  Kussia,  so  as  to  render  their  occurrence  almost 
impossible?      It    Is    neither   humane    nor    wise    by    evading   % 
present  evil  to  provoke  the  almost  inevitable  risk  of  a  far  greater 
hereafter. 

We  willingly  admit  that  the  present  Administration  hu 
had  great  ditliculties  lo  contend  with.  Our  position,  botb  as 
regards  our  enemy  and  our  Allies,  owing  to  the  fundamental 
error  committed  by  Lord  Aberdeen's  Government,  has  from  the 
beginning  been  a  false  one.  We  commenced  by  losing  sight 
of  the  great  principles  which  were  at  stake,  and  aiming  at  a 
compromise,  which,  in  great  questions,  can  never  be  effected 
with  safety  or  honour.  Our  vacillating  and  timid  policy  en- 
couraged Russia  to  cross  the  Pruth,  and  to  embark  in  that  course 
which  rendered  war  inevitable.  We  were  then  compelled  to 
accept  such  terms  as  France  chose  lo  exact  as  the  price  of  ber 
alliance,  and  from  that  time  to  this  we  have  been  endeavouring  to 
conciliate  her,  and,  in  order  to  consult  her  weakness  or  ber  vanity, 
have  been  forced  to  abandon  that  honourable  and  independent  posi- 
tion which  it  has  been  ever  England's  gloty  to  hold.    The  war  has 
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never  been,  strictly  speaking,  popular  Id  France,  although  we  do 
not  believe  with  some  that  it  has  been  repugnant  to  Ihe  feelings 
and  sympathies  of  the  whole  French  nation.  With  the  Emperor, 
however,  it  was  almost  a  necessity.  Some  military  success  or 
renown  was  essential  to  his  anomalous  position ;  as  was  his  alliance 
with  Eni;lan(l  on  account  of  the  support  he  would  consequently 
receive  from  public  opinion  in  this  country,  previously  outraged 
by  acts  which,  whether  necessary  or  not  in  France,  could  not  but 
be  viewed  with  indignation  by  a  free  people.  From  this  side  of 
the  Channel  would  emanate,  both  from  the  British  press  and  from 
those  who  bad  taken  refuge  amongst  us,  the  most  dangerous  attacks 
upon  his  policy — the  most  damaging  criticisms  upon  his  public 
conduct.  They  were  stilled  by  his  well-timed  reputation  of  a 
faithful  ally-  Those  parties  in  France  which  unite  in  themselves 
all  the  ability  and  true  patriotism  of  the  nation  make  it  a  reproach 
to  England  that  she  has  established  the  Emperor  on  bis  throne. 
He  has  now,  however,  substantial  claims  to  the  gratitude  of 
France.  He  has  maintained.  If  he  has  not  increased,  her  am  lent 
military  glory,  and  he  has  bad  the  ability  to  minister  to  the  vanity 
of  the  nation  by  bringing  the  war  to  a  close  at  the  moment  wlien 
the  military  and  naval  glory  of  England  had  grievously  suffered, 
and  when  another  campaign  would  in  every  probability  have  again 
raised  it  to  its  ancient  superiority.  Such  a  termination  is  doubly 
unfortunate,  and  may  sow  the  seeds  of  serious  differences  here- 
after between  this  country  and  her  present  ally. 

During'  the  contest  the  Emperor  was  faitliful  to  his  engage- 
ments and  punctual  and  honourable  in  discharging  them — we  will 
not  dwell  upon  the  consideration  that  it  was  his  best  policy  thus 
to  deal  with  us.  But  he  alone  could  be  trusted.  Few  princes 
have  been  compelled  to  seek  for  ministers  amongst  more  corrupt, 
unscrupulous,  and  dishonest  men.  Unable  to  draw  towards  him 
and  to  engage  in  his  service  one  statesman  of  character,  position, 
and  capacity  in  France,  he  could  not  for  ever  struggle  against 
those  upon  whom  alone  he  relied  for  support.  It  is  scarcely 
surprising,  therefore,  that  in  the  end  he  should  have  yielded  to 
men  whose  only  policy  was  probably  founded  u]ion  (be  fluc- 
tuations of  the  Bourse,  and  whose  patriotism  consisted  in  the 
most  mean  and  sellish  of  personal  considerations. 

Deserted  by  the  Emperor,  it  would  have  required  a  Chatham 
or  a  Pitt  to  have  brought  this  country  to  carry  on  this  war  alone, 
and  in  support  of  great  principles  and  for  great  ends.  It  only 
remained  for  us  to  make  the  most  favourable  terms  that  were 
possible  under  the  circumstances.  We  believe  that  Lord 
Clarendon  and  Lord  Cowley  have  struggled  to  the  utmost  of 
tbcir  power  against  the  adverse  influences  and  interests  brought 
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to  bear  a^tnst  them ;  that  they  hare  done  tliur  beat  for  ibe 
honour  of  EuglaaiJ  mid  for  the  security  of  Turkey ;  and  that  He 
owe  to  tbetn  the  few  rcctUy  important  concesHoos  that  may  have 
been  obtained  from  Russi'i. 

As  yet  Europe  has  been  kept  in  complete  ignorance  of 
the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  No  preliminaries,  as  in 
former  instances,  were  presented  to  Parliameot,  Even  the  Five 
Points,  which  might  have  been  considered  in  tbc  light  of  |nv- 
liminariea,  have  never,  as  far  aa  we  can  remember,  been  ofhciaUy 
comomiiicated  to  the  country.  Until  the  Treaty  be  ratified 
by  all  the  parties  to  it — a  process  which  cannot  be  completed 
before  the  end  of  the  month — its  provisions  are  to  be  kept  a 
profound  secret.  Theu  the  nation  may  express  its  opinion  freely 
upon  them.  Whatever  ihey  may  be,  we  doubt,  nutwithstandi;^ 
Lord  Palmerston's  assertion,  whether  they  will  give  saCisfartico, 
and  be  considered,  by  England  at  least,  as  in  any  way  equivalent 
to  the  vast  sacrifices  which  have  been  made,  or  as  fulfilling  the 
real  objects  of  the  war.  The  mystery  and  secrecy  which  bare 
liithcrti)  prevailed  lead  to  the  suspicion  that  the  Government 
have  feared  to  challenge  public  opinion  until  it  can  be  defied. 

As  we  are  unable,  in  this  posture  of  alTairs,  to  discuss  the 
precise  terms    of  the  Treaty,    we   propose    to   examine  bow   lai 
the  professed  objects  o(  the  war  have  been  attained,  suppocing 
those  terms  to  be  mainly  bnsed  ujion  the  Five  Points  as  we  are 
acquaintc<l  with  them.     The  immediate  end  of  the  war  was  the 
maintenance  of  the  independence  and  integrity  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  with  a  view  to  the  balance  of  power  in  Enrope.      Thil 
object,  then,  could  only    be  gained    in  one  of  two   ways — 1st, 
by  territorial  changes  or  by  other  substantive  measures  so  iar 
weakening  the  aggressive  means  of  the  neighbours  of  Turkey, 
and  increasing  her  own  means  of  defence,  as  to  render  almost 
impossible  a  successful  invasion  before  she  could  receive  assist- 
ance from  her  allies ;  or,  2ud,  by  laying  the  foundations  of  such 
internal  strength   and  prosperity  as  would  warrant  the  hope   that 
ere  long,  and  before  Russia  could  recover  from  the  effects  of  tbc 
war,  Turkey,  depending  upon   her  own  resonrces  and  upon  her 
own  population,   would    be   of  herself  suDicienllv   powerful  to 
resist  any  attempt  at  aggression  on  the  part  of  adjoining  states. 
Whatever  may  be  the  terms  of  the  Treaty,  supposing  the  most 
r  enlarged  interpretation  to  have  been  given  to  the  Five  Points, 
■we  do    not  believe    that    the  first  has    been  attained.     On  the 
lAsiatic  frontier,  now  the  most  vulnerable  point  of  the  Ottoman 
P'Empire,  and  where  probably  the  next  attack  will  be  made  upon 
It,  neither  the  Influence  nor  the  means  of  aggression  of   Rnssia 
'kai'B   been  diminished.     On  the  contrary,   they  have  been  in- 
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CRamkI  by  the  anforlunatc  issue  of  the  campaisTi  in  AnneniA  and 
tlie  fall  of  Kars.  We  have  shown  how  Utile  we  have  lo  Lope 
io  a  military  point  of  view  from  the  new  European  frontier.  Let 
us  then  inquire  whether  the  results  of  the  war  furnish  the  ele- 
ments of  ialcrnat  strength  and  prosperity. 

I(  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  when  discussing  the  so-c&lled 
£asl(.-ra   question  that  the  difiiculty  of  ils  solution  arises  from 
the  elements  of  decav  and  disruption  which  exist  in  the  Ottoman 
Empire  itself.     Turkey  is  esstntially  weak,  because,  in  Kurope 
at  least,   and   consequently   in   that   portion  of  tier  territories  in 
wliicli  foreign  influence  is  most  to   be  feared,  the  dominant  Mo- 
bammedaci  lace  rules  over  a  population  considerably  superior  in 
numbers  to  itself,  and  speakiov  a  lang'uage,  claiming  a  descent, 
and  professing  a  religion  which  are  those  of  its  most  formidable 
neighbour.     If,   then,    that  population  were    to    become  strong 
ami  were  lo   be   under   the  control  of  Russia,  the  substitution  of 
Russian  for  Turkisb  rule  would  be  sooner  or  later  inevitable. 
To  avoid  this    result,  and   to  maintain  tiieir  dominion,  it  baa  f 
hitherto  been  the  policy  of  the  Turks  to  keep  down  as  much 
as    possible  the  Christians,  to  exclude  them  from   real   power, 
and  to  prevent  them  from  obtaining  that  prosperity,  tliat  influ- 
ence and  that  share  in  ibe  administration  of  public  afloirs  wbicli 
would  inevitably  end  in  the  fall  of  the  Ottoman  rule  in  Europe, 
It  is  not  surprising  that  such  sliuuld    have  been  tbc  case.     On 
the   contrary,   the   Turks  cuuld   not   do   otherwise.      With    them 
it  has   been    a  question   of   their  very  exislejice.      We   should   be 
the  last  lo  condcnm  them  for  adopting  that  wliich  may  really  be 
a  narrow-minded  and  Bliort-sigbted  policy,    but  which  we  our- 
selves have  shown  is  the  most  obrions  one  in  dealing  with  con- 
quered races.     Do  we  govern  our  Indian  possessions  upou  any 
other  principle?     The  two  cases  are  identical  in  most  respects — 
in  those  in  which  tliey  are  not  we  arc   behind   the  Turks.     In 
Inilia  ihe  dnminnnl  race  is  Christian,  the  subject  races  are  Mo- 
hammedans, Hindoos,  and  of  I'anous  other  taiths.     We  do  not 
give  equal  rights  to  those  we  govern,  nor  do  we  admit  them  to 
any  public  employment  which   confers  the  least  power  or  bo- 
thority  except  andcr  the  most  immediate  control  of  a  British 
officer.     For  many  vears  a  straggle  has  been  guin^  on  in  favour 
of  the  admission  of  iradves  of  India  even  to  some  of  the  humblest 
employments  under  Governmenl.    Their  best  friends  have  iloubled 
how   far   it   would    be   consistent  with   tbc   safety  of  our   Indian 
Empire  to  admit  tbem    to  any   share  in  tlie  administration  of 
afiairs.     No  one  wonld  venture  to  suggest  that  we  should  throw 
open  to  them  ibe  government  of  a  province,  or  even  of  a  district, 
the  command  of  our  armies  or  even  of  a  regiment.     In  our 
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H  (lettlings  with  native  states  anil  nalire  princes,  we  hare  too  often 
I  abanilnned  every  principle  of  right  and  juiticc  on  the  plea  of 
H  necessity,  or  even  on  much  less  tenahle  grounds.     We  do  not 
y  dwell  upon  these  facts  to  justify  the  vices  of  thoTurkish  Govern- 
ment or  the  cruelty  and  corruption  of  Turkish  governors,  but  to 
point  out  how  tender  and  considerate  we  should  be  with  Turkey, 
and  bow  much  allowance  we  should  make  for  her  great  difliciiltiei, 
K  Those  difficulties  ore  greatly  increased  by  her  Christian  popuU' 

■  lions  being  brought  into  immediate  contact  with  powerful  neigh- 
bours, whose  policy  it  is  to  incite  them  against  their  rulers,  and 
who  can  bring  to  bear,  to  encourage  disaffection  an<l  revolt,  the 

H  sympathy  arising  from  community  of  religion  and  of  languagw, 
Hln  India  we  have  not  these  dangers  to  contend  with,  and  yet 
H  we  arc  more  jealous  and  suspicious  of  our  Indian  subjects  ihao 

■  the  Turks  have  ever  been  of  the  Christians  under  their  sway, 

■  We  are  too  prone  in  dealing  with  Turkey  to  overlook  these 
considerations,  and  to  express  indignation  and  surprise  because 
the  Porte  does  not  at  once  change  its  entire  policy.     We  demand 

^  concessions  for  the  Christians  which  are  undoubtedly  in  the 
abstract  just;  but  we  forget  thai  we  ore  demanding  them  of* 
government  which  sees  in  ihcin  the  germs  of  its  own  destruction. 
Can  we  be  surprised  tljat  it  should   hesitate,  or  even  refuse  ai- 

I  together,  to  make  them  ?  But  nevertheless  the  Christian  popu- 
lations must  be  raised,  and  must  be  rendered  a  source  of  strength, 
and  not  of  weakness,  to  Turkey.  Unless  this  be  done,  the  Otto- 
man empire  must  either  speedily  fall  to  pieces,  and  become  the 
prey  of  neighbouring  states,  or  it  must  remain  a  continual  cause 
of  ernhnrrassment  and  danger  to  Europe,  The  problem  to  be 
resolved  is  consequently,  what  measures  can  be  taken  to  place 
them,  as  far  as  possible,  on  an  equality  with  their  Mohammedan 
fellow-subjects;  to  call  out  their  energies,  to  develop  their 
intelligence,  and  to  give  them  a  fair  share  in  public  employ- 
ments, without  affording  just  cause  for  alarm  to  the  Turkish 
Government,  and  promoting  the  ambitious  designs  of  Russia. 
At  the  same  time  ihey  must  be  so 'dealt  with,  that  in  the 
event  of  the  Ottoman  race,  from  causes  which  may  be  in  opera- 
tion, being  no  longer  able  to  maintain  its  rule  in  Europe, 
the  subject  Christian  race  may  be  reatly  to  take  its  place,  and 
may  aRord  those  elements  of  union  and  strength  which  will  be 
necessary  to  the  maintenance  on  the  Bosphorus  of  a  great  inde- 
pendent empire,  powerful  enough  to  resist  the  encniachments 
of  Kussia,  and  civilised  and  intelligent  enough  to  develop  to  the 
utmost  the  vast  resources  of  those  provinces  which  constitute 
the  western  portion  of  the  Turkish  empire.  W'e  believe  that 
this  may   be  accomplished;  but  we  doubt  whether  the  menns 
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:h  wnulil  effect  h  have  yet  been  aJapled  to  the  purpose. 

le  end  and  its  achievement  would  be  worthy  of  a  great  states- 
man, who,  looking  beyond  the  mere  interests  and  influences  of 
liie  day,  wouhl  seek  to  ensure  the  freedom  and  prosperity  of  a 
liirge  portion  of  tlie  huiiian  race. 

The  Allied  Powers  have  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  objects 
we  have  described  by  exacting  from  the  Sultan  certain  con- 
cessions in  favour  of  his  Christian  subjects,  which  have  been 
embodied  in  a  Haiti-sheriff,  or  imperial  rescript.  This  im- 
portant document  was  framed  by  the  Turkish  ministers,  in  con- 
junction, it  is  uudersloiiil,  with  the  representatives  of  EnnplanJ, 
France,  and  Austria.  It  was  formally  promulgated  at  Constan- 
tinople, like  the  celebrated  Hatli-sheriff  of  Gulhanc,  in  the 
presence  of  the  chief  digniuiries  of  the  empire,  the  heads  of 
the  Mohammedan  law.  and  consequently  of  the  Moh.-unmedaii 
religion,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  principal  non-Mussulman  sects  of 
the  empire.  It  \%  understood  that  the  Allies  were  desirous  of 
making  the  firmun  still  more  binding  upon  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment, either  hy  intruducinfr  it  textually  into  die  Treaty  of  Peace, 
or  by  appending  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it.  in  fact,  a 
part  of  the  treaty  itself.  To  this  the  Porte  objected,  declaring 
tliat  it  would  be  an  infringement  of  the  Independence  and  dignity 
of  the  tjulton,  if  he  were  to  be  controlled  by  other  powers  in  the 
administration  of  the  afTnirs  of  his  own  dominions,  and  in  the 
government  of  his  own  subjects.  On  this  ground,  as  well  as 
on  the  really  more  important  one  that  the  insertion  of  the 
firmnn  into  the  treaty  wduld  have  afforded  to  Russia,  Austria, 
anil  France  continual  ezLUses  for  interference  in  the  local  afiiiira 
of  Turkey,  and  would  have  enabled  them  to  re-establish  and  to 
extend  their  conflicting  influences  amongst  the  Christian  popula- 
tions, the  objections  were  well  founded.  It  is  believed  that,  in  con* 
sequence  of  the  Porte's  remonstrances,  the  firman  is  merely  referred 
to  in  the  treaty.  In  elTeciing  this  modification  of  the  intention 
of  the  Congress,  os  well  as  in  maintaining  ihejusl  rights  and 
prerogatives  of  his  Soveraign,  we  have  every  reason  to  think  that 
Aali  Pasha  received  the  cordial  support  of  the  Britisii  Plenipo- 
tentiaries, an  additional  proof,  we  trust,  to  the  Porte  of  the  dis- 
interested friendship  and  policy  of  England. 

Although  the  finnan  has  not  been  inserted  in  the  treaty,  the 
reference  to  it  will,  we  doubt  not,  be  considered  as  a  solemn 
pledge  from  the  Turkish  Government  to  tfie  parties  to  the  treaty 
that  its  provisions  shall  be  duly  carried  out  How  far  any  one 
power  will  be  able  to  place  its  own  interpretation  ujwn  any  part 
of  that  document,  and  to  found  pretensions  upon  that  interpre- 
tation, will  probably  hereafter   become  matter  for  very  serious 
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discusBioa,  and  mny  lead  to  fresh  misunderstnn dings  and  compli-^ 
mtions.  Russia  dei.larcs,  in  announcing  peace,  that  the  objerts  •  ' 
the  war  have  been  iittained,  the  rights  of  the  Christians  havu_ 
heen  secnrcd.  But  dues  she  renounrc  her  preteniiont  to  plac* 
her  own  conslruriinn  upon  the  nature  of  those  rights?  Wo 
donht  it.  Tliere  are  espreasions  in  the  new  firman  as  an)bi<;ai>us 
and  as  elastic  as  any  of  those  stipulations  in  the  treaties  hetwei-n 
Russia  nnd  Turkey  wliich  were  the  iuiraediale  rause  of  tlte  -lai. 
For  instance,  after  expressing  the  benerolent  intentions  of  tlie 
Soltan^of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt — and  confinniug  ibe 
provisions  of  the  Haiti-sheriff  of  Gulhane,  gaaninieeing  perfect 
security  of  person  and  property,  and  tlie  preservation  ol  their 
honour,  to  all,  without  (hstinction  of  class  or  of  religion,  it  de- 
clares that  'all  the  privileges  and  spiritual  intniunities  granteil  by 
the  ancestors  of  the  present  Sultan,  uli  aiitii/uo,  and  at  subsequent 
dates,  lo  the  Christian  communities  or  other  non-Mussulman  per- 
suasions established  in  the  Turkish  empire,  sliall  be  confirmed 
and  maintained.'  Unless  the  Treaty  expressly  explains  the 
meaning  of  this  declaration,  in  what,  would  we  n^k.  does  it  differ 
from  tiiat  which  was  asked  of  the  Porte  by  Prince  Mens<hikoff? 
We  have  here  an  admission  upim  which  Russia  can  found  all  lier 
old  claims  to  interlere  in  the  atfairs  of  the  Christian  population 
piofissing  the  Greek  faitb,  and  to  insist  upon  the  aiaiuteuaniL« 
of  the  power  ot  tlie  Greek  clergy  over  their  flocks — that  power 
which  bas  hitherto  been  the  source  nf  infinite  mischief  to  Turkey, 
has  enabled  Russia  to  exercise  a  direct  control  and  Influence  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Oriental  church,  and  is  opposed  to  all  true  im- 
provement and  civilisation  amongst  the  Cliristians  of  Euro[H-Mi 
Turkev. 

In  order,  we  presume,  to  prevent  the  power  of  intermeddl  ing  which 
such  a  declaration  might  confer  upon  Russia,  every  Christian  and 
non- Mussulman  community  is  bound  by  the  firman  to  ex»mijip 
into  its  actual  immunities  and  privileges,  and  to  submit  witliin  a 
fixed  period  to  the  Porte  such  reforms  as  mav  l>e  'requircnl  by 
the  progress  of  civilisation  and  of  the  age.'  We  are  not  aware 
when  this  examinatiim  is  to  lake  place,  but  we  cannot  believe 
tliat  it  will  be  carried  on  without  the  direct  or  indirect  inter- 
ference of  Russia,  who  will  make  a  great  effort  lo  regain  her  lost 
influence,  and  lo  maintain  her  asceDdency  over  the  Greek  priest- 
hood. We  have  in  former  articles  pointed  out  the  almost  deifxitir 
powers  of  the  Greek  clergy,  and  the  mode  in  which  lliey  were 
exercised  to  the  advantige  of  Russia  and  to  check  llie  spmid  o( 
real  knowledge. 

The  Haiti-sheriff,  however,  lays  down  some  principles  in  refcr- 
cnce  to  the  reforms  to  be  made  in  the  discipline  of  iLe  Greek 
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t'hnrrh  which  are  of  coiuiderablc  importance,  and  which,  If  put 
in  jiriictice.  will  un<!uul)tei]ly  prove  of  great  atlvanraje  to  the 
Christians  tlicmsclves.  The  Patriarchs  are  no  longer  lo  be,  as 
formerly,  (tcpendeat  for  their  tenure  of  ofEce  ujiun  the  caprice  of 
the  Porte  or  of  forei^  misdioRS,  but  are  lo  be  elected  for  life. 
Kcclraiastical  dues  arelo  beabolbhed,  and  tlic  Patriarchs,  clerey, 
and  heads  of  communities  aie  U>  receive  fiaed  salaries,  the 
Christians  of  Turkey  being  thus  relieved,  should  thi»  saluiaiy 
'chana;e  be  enforce<],  Irom  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  oppression, 
the  rnpncitv  and  ararice  of  their  own  priesthood.  Ihe  tem|>oral 
a<lmini«trati<iii  of  Christian  anil  Dther  non-. Mussulman  commu- 
nities is  lo  be  lalicn  from  the  ijlshi>ps,  who  Lave  exercised  and 
abused  liic  sAiprcme  authority  claimeii  by  them  in  civil  cases,  and 
is  henceforward  lo  be  vested  in  a  mixed  assembly  of  ecclesiastics 
and  lavmen.  Hitherto  no  church  could  be  built  or  even  repaired 
without  express  permission  frDin  the  Turkish  Guveminent.  This 
permisaiiin  could  only  be  obtained  by  heavy  bribes  to  thcTurkish 
Ministers  and  authorities,  cxjiensive  proceedings  at  Constanti- 
nople, or  the  direct  interference  of  some  forei^  mission. 
Buildings  for  sacred  purposes,  if  in  towns,  villages,  or  quartt^rs 
inhabited  exclusively  by  persons  of  the  same  creed,  may  no*  be 
repaired  upon  the  original  plan  without  any  permission  being 
necessary  ;  plans  for  new  buildings  are  slill  to  he  suhmilted  lo 
and  approved  liy  the  Porte;  but  it  is  expressly  declared  that 
this  intervention  of  the  administrative  authority  shall  be  entirely 
graluiliius. 

Hitherto  the  names  and  epithets  usually  applied  to  such  as 
did  not  profess  the  Mussulman  religion,  hy  those  in  authority 
and  by  their  Mohammedan  fellow-subjects,  were  offensive  and 
humiliating.  Infidel  and  unt>elievcT  had  become  thecommon desig- 
nations of  a  Christian,  and  were  general!  V  employed  without  any  in- 
tention ol  giving  offence.  All  sucii  expressions  are  now  forbidden, 
and  those,  whether  private  individuals  or  in  authority,  who 
make  am-  of  injurious  and  uflensive  terms  to^vards  such  as  differ 
in  faith  from  themselves  are  to  be  punished.  At  the  same  time 
'  any  distinction  or  designation  tending  to  make  any  class  what- 
ever inferior  lo  another  class  on  account  of  their  religion,  languajge, 
or  race '  is  to  he  for  ever  effaced  from  public  documents.  This 
provision  is  undoubtedly  of  great  imporianre,  and,  as  far  as  the 
Government  is  ctmccrned,  tan  easily  be  adopted.  It  ia  but 
an  act  of  justice  to  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Sulran.  One 
mark  of  inferiority,  to  which,  however,  long  custom  bad  rendered 
the  greater  part  of  them  indifferent,  will  itow  be  removed;  and 
even  the  assumed  equality  with  which  they  will  be  outwardly 
treatml  will  do  much  towards  softening  those  feelings  of  contempt 
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and  superiority  with  which  the  Mohammedan  has  hitherto  liorn 
arciistomEd  to  regard  those  who  arc  of  a  different  rr!igi<in  U> 
himself, 

The  oulwarti  barrier  liavloK  thus  been  broken  down  between 
Mussulman  and  Christian,  it  is  declared  that  all  Bubjtrls  of  the 
Turkish  eni|>ire,  without  distint-tion  of  nalioQaiity,  shall  be 
admissible  to  public  employment,  merit  and  capacity  being 
declared  to  be  the  onlv  qualifications  required.  How  fur  n  prin- 
ciple so  liberal  and  so  just — so  far  esceedinjT  in  these  resptvts 
anything  of  which  this  country  can  at  present  Ijonst — will  l>i- 
adopted  in  practice,  mav  be  a  matter  for  donlit.  The  ohjet^ 
tion  is  in  Turkey  really  one  of  state  policy.  Hitherto  Chris- 
tians have  not  been  excluded  from  hlirh  offices  of  public  trust, 
as  long'  as  those  offices  have  not  been  directly  accompanied 
by  actual  power  in  the  control  over  public  affairs.  Greeks. 
Buljiarians,  and  Armenians,  have  been  ambassadors,  plenipo- 
tenliaries,  chief  secretaries  in  Government  departments,  anil 
have  filled  other  very  important  places,  hut  they  have  nol 
been  ministers,  governors  of  provinces,  or  commanders  of  armies. 
We  doubt  whether  it  will  be  consistent  with  the  safety  and 
tranquillitv  of  Turkey  to  raise  anv  of  its  Christian  subjects  to 
those  dimities  until  great  changes  take  place  in  tlie  condition 
of  the  empire.  An  honourable  and  intelligent  Englishmui  or 
Frenchman  might  administer  the  government  of  a  province,  or 
l>c  safely  charged  with  the  duties  of  a  minister;  but  nsk  any 
reasonable  man  who  is  acquainted  witii  the  slate  of  Greece  since 
she  has  become  an  independent  kingdom,  whether  he  would 
trust  any  Greek  who  has  yc\  been  connected  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  affairs  of  that  unhappy  country  with  power  in 
Turkey  ?  Would  it  be  safe  that  such  should  be  the  case  ?  Bad 
as  Turkish  government  may  be — and  it  would  be  didicult  to 
exaggerate  the  corruption  and  incapacity  which  have  distinguished 
Turkish  Ministers — vet  we  doubt  wliether  n  Greek  Government, 
with  its  subserviency  to  Russia,  would  not  be  a  gravcrmiilorlune 
to  the  Kast,  and  a  far  greater  source  of  alarm  and  danger  \a 
Europe.  VVo  do  nol,  therefore,  attach  much  importance  to  lliJs 
concession. 

The  next  clause  of  the  firman  declares  that  all  subjects  of  the 
empire  shall  be  received  into  the  civil  and  military-  scbiK>ls  of 
the  Government,  and  that  every  community  is  authorised  to  es- 
tablish public  schools  of  art,  science,  and  industrv.  The  metlioil 
of  instruction,  and  the  choice  of  professors  in  these  public 
schools,  are  to  be  under  the  control  of  n  mixed  council  of  public 
instruction.  These  provisions,  if  duly  executed,  will  be  of 
great   importance    to    the  improvement  of  the    Christian    com-' 
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munltieR.  It  must  not,  linwpver,  l>e  supposed  thiit  achnola 
have  hitherto  been  watilin^  in  Turkey.  There  is  si'ari?elv  a 
Oliristian  or  a  Miissuliuan  villase,  imwever  small,  tii  Turkey  in 
t^uropc  and  in  most  parts  of  Asi»  Miuor,  whieli  iias  not  a 
school  of  some  kind.  In  many  Greek  commnnilies  these  schools 
arc  founded  upon  cxcellenl  principles,  anil  are  capable  n(  great 
developmenl,  forming  ihe  groundwork  of  a  very  extended  and 
solid  system  of  education.  A  certain  amount  of  teacliing  is  more 
prevalent  in  Turkey  than  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Turkish 
peasantry,  owing  to  the  instruction  they  receive  when  younj;, 
are  far  more  intelligent  and  far  belter  informctl  as  to  their 
own  faith  than  the  peasantry  of  most  countries  in  Europe, 
certainly  of  England.  Christians  have  hitherto  Ijeen  received 
into  the  medical  schools  of  the  Govcmnient,  and  into  some  of 
the  puhltc  institutions  of  the  same  character;  their  admission 
Into  the  military  schools  is  a  question  depending  upon  their 
admission  into  the  militiiry  service. 

The  most  important  provisions  in  the  new  firman  are  un- 
doubtedly those  conDccled  with  the  administration  of  justice.  In 
dealing  with  Mohammedan  nations,  it  must  always  be  borne  in 
mind  that  with  them  law  and  religion  are  the  same  tliinv.  As 
with  the  Jews,  every  law  which  regulates  the  public  and  private 
conduct  of  individuals,  the  relations  of  life,  the  obligations  of 
society,  even  mere  riutward  forms,  is  founded  upon  or  traced  to 
;i  reliijious  precept.  Consequently  the  lawyer  and  the  priest  arc 
one  and  the  same,  or  rather,  the  clergy  of  Christian  states  is  re- 
placed by  the  men  of  the  law  in  Mussulman  communities.  Reli- 
gious obligations  are  constantly  remembered  and  enforced,  and  a 
man  breaks  ofT  in  the  midst  of  the  most  important  public  busi- 
ness, or  of  the  most  pressing  private  avocations,  to  perform  his 
ablutions  and  prayers.  This  intimate  connexion  between  what 
we  term  religion  and  oven  the  most  insignificant  duty  and  prac- 
tice of  life,  is  one  of  the  phases  of  the  Mohammedan  character 
wbicb  most  strikes  the  reflecting  traveller.  The  greatest  dlflicul- 
lies  we  have  had  to  contend  with  in  our  relations  with  the  Turks 
have  arisen  from  their  adherence  to  and  reverence  for  these  Telijiious 
obligations.  We  are  too  apt  to  forget  that  we  are  calling  upoa 
men  to  break  through  rules  and  precepts  which  tbey  have  been 
taue;ht  from  their  youth  upwards  to  consider  as  an  essential  part 
of  their  faitli,  and  the  neglect  or  contempt  of  which  constitutes 
in  their  eya  a  sin.  The  Mohammedan  law.  i.  <;.  religion, 
forbids  cerlaia  taxes,  tlie  customhouse,  interest  on  money,  various 
modes  of  dress,  and  .1  thousand  things  which  Intercourse  with 
Europe,  commerce,  ."md  civilization  have  compelled  or  will  ulti- 
mately compel  the  Turks  to  adopt.     But  it  requires  time  and  other 
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means  than  violence  tii  overcome  deep-rooted  cnDvictuiaa  anil 
prejudices.  We  mav  cite  the  Instaace  of  the  first  loui  with 
Turkey.  It  was  rcpudialcti  on  religious  grounds,  and  not  frimi 
any  want  of  honesty  i>r  good  faith,  the  Porto  having  fully  di»- 
chari;ed  its  fair  oblig-aliiint.  Since  then  tho  ftcrupl<^s  of  thr 
Sultan  have  yielded  to  dire  neccssitv.  When  we  reincnd)ei  tlie 
inelfcotual  efforts  of  the  wisest  statesmen  to  break  down  c*Hn- 
aicw  prejudices  in  the  mnst  civilized  countries;  when  we  rail 
to  mind  that  we  have  recently  bad  prophets  in  Eni;laud  and 
still  have  Mormons,  we  may  make  some  allowance  for  tlie  diHi- 
cullies  with  whirL  the  best-d i imposed  of  Turkish  Minister*  have 
to  contend.  The  admi  nisi  ration  of  justice  to  nou-MussulniBiu 
was  one  of  the  greatest.  As  the  laws  are  the  religion  of  the 
empire,  they  are  dispensed  bv  the  lawyer- pries  I.  The  Christiatu 
nut  being  boumi,  except  in  certain  special  cases,  by  tha  Alnssul- 
man  law,  have  been  consequently  to  a  great  extent  excluded  ftuin 
it.s  operation.  In  civil  cases  betWM'n  Christians,  tlie  decision  has 
hitherto  been  left  to  the  patriarch,  the  bishop,  and  the  beads  of 
the  respective  communilios,  who  nre  more  corrupt,  mid  at  the 
same  time,  from  their  intimate  knowledge  of  the  cireum stances  of 
each  iudividuHl.  better  ablu  lo  extort  money  than  even  the  Tuiki«h 
authorities.  Criminal  rases  have  been  summarily  and  nrbitrartly 
dealt  with  by  the  pashas  and  local  governors.  An  oath  could  nut 
be  administered  to  a  Christian,  and  in  many  cases  even  his  e»i- 
dence  c.iuld  not  be  received  against  a  Mussulman.  To  remedy 
the  evils  which  ensued  from  this  state  of  things,  as  the  relations  of 
commerce  and  trade  jocreased,  mixe*l  commercial  tribunals  were 
devised,  which  aDected  to  adjudicate  eijuitably  lietneen  porHins 
of  opposite  creeds.  But  they  alTorded  little  substantial  justice, 
except  where  a  pasha  was  suflictenlly  upright  and  indepen- 
dent to  protect  the  Christian  against  the  Mussulman  ;  or  nnlesB, 
as  in  Constantinople,  in  suits  in  which  Europeans  were  con- 
cerned, the  agent  of  a  foreign  mission  or  consulate  atleixled  to 
walcb  the  proceeilings.  Tlie  reocnt  I  latti-sheri  IT  constitutes 
mixed  tribunals  for  the  Irinl  ut  .ill  suits,  commercial,  eorrrctional, 
and  criminal,  between  Mussulmans  and  non-Mussulinnn«,  and 
provides  that  the  proceedings  shall  be  public,  and  tliAt  oaths 
shall  be  administered  to  witnesses  according  to  the  TeligioBs 
law  of  each  sect.  Civil  suits  arc  still  to  be  tried  lieforr  the 
mixeil  provincial  councils,  in  tlie  presence  of  the  gi^vemor  and 
judge  of  the  place  (a  clunisv  proccding,  which,  as  busitiru 
increases,  must  be  altered) ;  and  special  cases  exclusively  ulfectit 
non-Mussulmans  mav  he  relerred,  at  the  rei|uesl  of  the  luirlit 
to  the  council  of  the  patriarchs  or  of  the  communities  to  whii'fa 
t^ey  belong.     The  laws  are  to  be  digeste«l  into  a  u>de,  wliidi  is 
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tn  be  translated  into  all  the  laniruasvs  curmil  in  the  empire — 
a  vnst  undertaking',  tlic  B4:complisliinfnl  of  which  wc  can 
cely  (.'xpect  for  inanv  vpars  to  come,  if  ever. 
"Iiese  changes  with  reimrd  lo  the  adoiinisiralion  of  the  law  are 
equally  piacticahle,  wise,  and  important.  If  enfurced  iq  the 
spirit  in  which  they  are  announced,  they  will  prove  of  incalcnlable 
benefit  to  the  Christians  of  Turkey.  Tbey  will  conduce  tuwardt 
plii('In;r  all  the  subjects  of  the  Sultan,  of  whatever  religious  de- 
nomination, as  ncarlv  as  possible  upon  an  et^ualiiy,  and  they  will 
protect  them  against  the  acts  of  injustice  and  oppression  tn  wliicb 
they  are  now  too  often  subjected.  But,  at  the  same  time,  it  must 
not  be  expected  that  thev  will  be  fullr  acted  on  iiiimcdiately. 
Much  time  must  elapse  before  liie  prejudices  which  they  will 
nSend  can  be  overcome,  and  before  those  who  hare  been  brought 
up  in  the  belief  that  tbey  arc  a  superior  race  and  alKive  tlir  taw 
as  re|inr<la  ibeir  Christian  fellow-sidijects,  can  be  compelled  to 
look  upon  them  as  their  equals  in  a  court  ol  justice. 

Tlic  prisons,  houses  of  detention,  and  other  estabUahnients  cif 
that  nature,  which  have  liilherlo  been  a  dis'jjrare  tn  Turkev,  are 
to  be  reformed  ;  corporal  punishment  is  abolished,  except  iu 
certain  instances,  and  an  effective  police  i«  to  be  established 
throughout  the  empire. 

The  next  clause  in  the  Hatti-sherilT  is  one  which  may  aflccl 
the  very  existence  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  It  declares  that, 
•equality  of  taxes  enlailine  equality  of  burdens,  as  equality  of 
duties  entails  that  of  rijj^tits,  Christi:in  subjects,  and  those  of 
other  noa-Atu!isulman  sects,  as  it  has  been  already  decided,  shall, 
as  well  as  Mussulmans,  he  subject  to  the  law  of  recruitment.' 
This  proriiion,  if  carrie<l  into  effect,  will  cause  a  radical  change  in 
one  nl  those  fundamental  laws  upon  which  is  based  the  constitu- 
,|iDn  of  the  i'iinpire.  Hitherto  Cliristians,  and  non-Mussulmatis, 
being'  permitted  to  enter  into  the  military  service  of  the  state, 
have  been  exempted  from  llie  conscription  ;  •  ihev  are  subject 
instead  to  a  capitation  tax  of  so  small  an  amount  that  it  scarcely 
weighs  even  upon  the  most  indigent.  It  is  divided  into  three 
classes:  the  richest  banker  or  merchant  pays  hctwceu  twelve 
and  fiiurlcen  shillings  annually;  the  poorest  man  alMiut  four 
shillines.  At  this  small  price  the  Christians  of  Turkey  have 
bitlierlci  been  exempted  from  the  heaviest  inHiction  which 
can  tall  upon  a  c-ommunity — that  of  forced  miiilary  service. 
Their  children  were  not  draped  away  from  their  homes,  nor 
their  young  men  separated  from  their  wives  and  parents — TiUagee 

*  The  Miridite  sod  tame  AUnuiiaD  tritxt.  wbo  sutanitlud  tu  the  Turkiih  }  ukr 
un  crrlDiti  coodilions,  amoiigsl  oihi-n  ihti  of  riiruitbiug  Iu  ihc  Sullan  luiliisij  aid 
ia  cue  uf  «sr,  ess  scnreely  be  considered  lu  cici-piiuus. 
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were  not  left  desolate  and  fields  unrultlvated.  It  was  discovcreil 
by  some  li^uropeao  philanthropists  tbat  tlic  tas  was  an  ignomU 
niouB  i>ne ;  lliat  it  marked  inlerioriiy ;  that  it  was  pnid  for 
liberty  to  live — head-immey,  as  it  was  termed.  The  Christians 
themselves,  with  very  few  exceptions,  and  those  exceptions  bcin^ 
persons  who  would  ant  have  fallen  under  the  conscription,  had 
never  looked  upon  the  lai  in  this  light,  or  considered  it  a  ariev- 
ance.  They  were  well  content  to  pay  a  small  annual  sum  and  to 
live  unmolested,  whilst  misery  and  desolation  were  spread  through 
the  dwellings  of  their  Mohammcdnn  fellow  subjects.  Compare 
the  desertecl  Turkish  villiigc  with  its  ilourisbins;  Cliristinn  neigh- 
bour!  What  is  the  principal  cause  of  this  difference? — 'he 
conscription,  which  has  reduced  the  Turkish  race  far  beyond 
oppression  and  the  plague,  and  has  probably  laid  the  foundation 
of  its  ultimate  extinction.  It  is  the  source  of  every  manner  of 
evil — infanticide,  self- mutilation,  neglect  of  agriculture,  deaeition 
of  home,  rapid  depopulation.  ']"o  the  exemption  from  military 
service  the  Christians  of  Turkey  chiefly  owe  their  prosperity 
and  their  cumparativc  wealth.  \o  wonder  that  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  new  law  has  thrown  dismay  amongst  them,  and  has 
led  to  urgent  remonstrances  from  all  parts  of  tbe  Empire.  Givi* 
a  Christian  the  option  of  paying  the  capitation  tax  or  of  bcioK 
liable  to  be  seixed  for  a  soldier,  and  he  will  not  hesitate  loiif  in 
making  his  cfaoice. 

That  the  Turks  will  admit  native  Christians  into  the  higher 
ranks  of  the  army  for  a  long  time  to  come,  we  cannot  l)elieve. 
To  do  so  in  the  present  state  of  things  would  be  to  endanger  at 
once  the  continuation  of  their  rule  in  Kurope.  Great  ciiaoget 
must  take  place  in  Turkey  before  large  bodies  of  troops,  or  even 
regiments,  can  be  placed  under  the  command  of  Christians.  It 
must  be  the  policy  of  the  Porte  so  to  unite  its  various  populm- 
tinns  as  to  give  to  each  an  equal  interest  in  ibe  maintenance  of 
.  the  empire.  We  cannot  in  justice  and  fairness  ask  it  lo  confer 
power  and  authority  upon  those  who  might  at  once  turn  them 
gainst  the  existing  Government,  and  in  favour  of  its  enemies. 
As  an  engine  for  destroying  or  keeping  back  the  Christiaiis,  tlie 
Turks  may  avail  themselves  of  the  conscription.  If  a  Chris- 
tian he  more  active,  intelligent,  and  wealthy,  and  consequently 
more  dangerous,  than  his  neighbours,  no  doubt  the  Turkish  auiho- 
rittes  will  so  contrive  that  the  lot  should  fall  upon  him,  and  thai 
he  should  be  hurried  off  to  a  regiment  of  Albanians  or  Kurds,  in 
some  distant  part  of  the  empire.  He  cannot  appeal  for  protec- 
tion to  a  foreign  mission;  we  have  urged  the  conscription  upon 
the  Pcirte,  and  if  we  are  to  intercede  in  behalf  of  every  Christian 
who  is  unfortunate  enough  to  become  its  victim,  our  inlerferanoe 
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would  be  endless.  It  would  be  Lmpossible  to  devise  any  mciins 
better  culculittcd  to  clieck  the  rapidly  increasing  wealth  nnd 
intelligence  of  the  Clirisiions  of  Turkev  tlmn  the  introduction 
amongst  them  of  this  law.  Mad  wc  lelt  the  question  where  it 
was,  the  Turkish  Government  would  have  l>een  at  length  com- 
pelled lo  avnil  ilgelf  of  the  military  services  ot*  so  large  a  portion 
of  ilB  subjects.  Christians  would  tiave  been  formed  into  re^- 
ments,  nnd,  as  an  inducement  to  join,  they  would  have  been  placed 
under  officers  of  their  own  creed.  Now  they  have  no  choice,  and 
unless  wc  are  prepared  to  take  into  our  Lands  the  entire  adminis- 
tration of  the  internal  aflnira  of  the  empire,  we  do  not  see  how  we 
cfin  compel  theTurks  to  confer  any  rank,  except  the  lowest,  upon 
those  whom  they  have  reiison  lo  dread  and  to  mistrust.  It  would 
have  been  wiser  to  have  increased  or  to  have  more  justly  aji- 
portioned  the  capitation  tax,  giving  it,  if  it  were  thought 
absolutely  nccessarv,  another  name,  than  to  have  compelled  the 
Porte,  against  its  own  inclination,  lo  extend  the  conscription  lo 
Christians. 

The  firman  makes  another  fundamental  change  in  the  laws  of 
the  empire,  by  empowering  foreigners  to  hold  land  in  the  Sultan's 
dominions  as  long  as  they  coidorin  themselves  to  the  law^  and 
police  regulations  of  the  country,  and  poy  the  same  charges  as 
Turkish  subjects.  The  law  is,  however,  not  to  take  effect  until 
after  arrangements  shall  have  been  come  to  with  foreign  Powers, 
This  proviso,  no  douhl,  alludes  to  the  treaties,  or,  as  thev  are 
termed,  the  'capitulations,'  existing  between  the  European  states 
and  the  Porte.  These  capitulations  were  entered  into  when  the 
relations  between  the  East  and  the  West  difl'ered  widely  from 
those  which  now  exist.  They  were  mainlv  intended  to  protect 
Christian  foreigners  from  the  arbitrary  acts  of  the  Janisarica. 
and  applied  specially  to  those  who  lived  within  the  'factories,' 
as  lliev  were  called.  These  little  colonies  were  placed  out  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Turkish  laws,  and  were  able  in  consequence 
of  the  capitulations  to  evade  the  payment  of  the  commimesi 
taxes  and  dues,  and  to  defy  the  local  authorilici  in  almost 
every  cose.  The  factories  no  longer  exist,  but  the  foreigner 
still  claims  the  privileges  which  they  enjoyed.  Whilst  such  n 
slate  of  things  continues.  It  would  he  impossible  for  the 
Turkish  Goremmenl  lo  admit  aliens  lo  bold  lands.  French,  or 
English,  or  Russian  colonies,  might  soon  be  established  in  the 
empire,  subject  to  no  laws  except  those  of  their  own  missions, 
paying  no  taxes,  and  forming  independent  communities  dangerous 
lo  tlie  tranquillity  and  independence  of  the  stale.  The  Porte  has 
long  been  desirous  of  getting  rid  of  these  engagements,  and  it  is 
to  lie  hoped  that  before  the  Conferences  i>f  Paris  break  up  they 
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will  cither  be  given  up  allogetlier  or  mHch  moiliSrtl.  Wlwn 
foreigners  are  placed  od  tlic  snme  footing  as  Turkifli  sub)«cls, 
tboT  will  be  permitted  to  ImlcJ  laoil.  The  condition  is  rcaion- 
ahle  and  the  conrcssion  inosl  liberal. 

Allhiiugh  the  Turkish  law  has  hitberto  prohibited  forpigows 
from  holding  land,  it  has  boen  in  many  eases  evaded.  By  a  l^!»l 
fiction,  all  wumen  in  the  Sultan's  dominions  are  considered  his 
subjects;  consequently,  those  Europeans  who  were  martied  in 
Turkey  could  hold  real  property  in  the  name  of  their  wives. 
Others,  who  were  not  thus  advanlageously  situated,  had  their 
deeds  made  out  in  the  name  of  wumen  of  the  country.  Tlie 
loads  of  Christian  convents  were  inserted  in  the  public  registtrt 
as  held  in  the  name  uf  the  Virgin  Mary  I 

All  subjects  of  the  Sultan,  whatever  may  be  their  class  or 
religion,  are  Ii)  pay  taxes  of  the  same  denomination — thai  is  lo 
say,  the  hliaTotch,  or  capitation  tax,  is  abolished.  The  rustuin 
now  estsring  of  farming  the  taxes  and  tentlis  is  forbidden, 
and  a  direct  collection,  by  the  officers  uf  the  government,  is  to 
be  snbstituteil — a  most  important  alteration,  equally  stlvat>> 
tageous  to  the  people  and  the  state.  Hitherlo  the  sale  ol  taxes 
and  tithes  to  local  governors  and  chiefs,  and  to  wealthy  and  in- 
fluential Armenians,  has  been  one  of  the  principal  rautes  of 
oppression,  and  one  of  the  greatest  checks  on  the  development 
of  agriculture  and  commerce,  the  only  object  of  the  farmers 
being  of  course  to  defraud  tbe  Government  and  to  exact  as  much 
&5  possible  out  of  the  traders  and  the  cultivators  of  the  soil. 

Communications  by  land  and  by  sea  are  lo  be  establishMl 
between  the  diRercnC  parts  of  the  empire,  and  speiial  taxes  are 
to  be  raised  for  this  purpose.  A  budget  of  revenue  and  ex- 
penditure is  to  he  made  up  every  year.  Tbe  emulujnenls  of 
each  office  are  to  be  revised — an  opportune  and  verv  important 
step,  and  one  likely  to  add  considerably  to  the  Turkish  revenue* 

L-if  persevereil  in. 

p  The  heads  of  each  community  and  a  delegate  named  by  the 
Porte  arc  to  be  summoned  to  Like  part  in  the  tleljheraiions  of 
the  Supreme  Council  of  Justice  on  all  matters  whirh  may  interest 
tbe  generality  of  the  subjects  uf  the  empire.  The  laws  agaiosl 
corruption,  extortion,  and  malversation,  arc  to  be  enforced  against 
publii:  servants  of  all  ranks.  Hanks  and  Umilar  inslilulions  to 
effect  a  reform  in  the  monetary  ;md  financial  svstem  are  to  be 
established,  and  roails  and  canals  are  to  be  constructed.  For 
these  great  objects,  so  essential  to  the  prosperity  ot  Turkev  atui 
to  tbe  development  uf  its  vast  resources,  tlie  Porte  dcclnrrs  lliat 
it  is  rcadv  to  have  recourse  to  the  '  science,  tbe  art,  aod  tbe 
funds  of  Europe.' 

Such, 
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8och,  theD,  arc  (he  provisions  of  tbe  new  HMtJ-sherifT,  irbicli 
we  have  esamined  al  some  lengtli,  because  of  its  immense  im- 
portnnce.  It  is,  periiaps,  withimt  ils  equal  ns  a  slate  paper. 
Striking^,  as  it  does,  at  llie  fum  In  mental  laws,  habits,  religion, 
and  prejudices  of  a  wltole  nation,  it  must  produce,  if  acted  iipoii 
even  to  half  its  professions,  a  decided  chang^e  in  the  polilicjil  and 
SOtial  condition  of  Turkev.  The  greatest  despot  ibe  world  ever 
sawmi^ht  well  have  shrunk  from  such  an  aliempt  to  remodel  the 
whole  cliaracter  of  a  people  and  the  constitution  of  an  empire. 

It  is  no  small  matter  to  mould  a  nation  anew  out  of  a  tarictj 
of  populations  of  different  races  and  opposite  creeds.  Austria  lias 
enilcavourcd  to  do  il  by  acts  of  arbitrary  violence,  by  attempting' 
to  smother  freedom,  and  by  carrying  out  a  svsl^-m  of  centralization 
fatal  to  human  liberty.  Turkev  tries  the  experiment  by  an  im- 
perial decree,  eminenilv  just  and  liberal  in  its  priniiples  and 
provisions,  and  laying;  llie  foundation  of  a  constitution  which 
any  people  might  envy.  Bui  wo  doubt  whether  the  one  attempt 
will  be  more  successful  than  the  other.  There  is  undoubtedly 
much  in  the  Hattl-sherifl'  nhicb  can  be  enforcetl,  anil  which 
would  be  at  once  productive  of  ereal  advantages  lo  Turkey — 
would  develop  lier  resources,  increase  her  revenues,  and  afford 
protection  to  the  Christian  population.  There  is,  moreover,  in 
Turkey  an  excellent  groundwork  for  libeml  institutions  and  self- 
government  in  the  municipal  svstem.  which,  notwithstanding  all 
the  oppression  to  whicli  both  Christians  and  Mussulmans  have 
been  subject,  still  prevails.  But  we  must  take  care  thxt  we  are 
not  asking  loo  much  and  too  s<hid.  The  Sultan's  Ministers, 
intimidated  by  a  formidable  alliance  anil  an  aitual  militar)' 
occ-upation,  may  be  ready  lo  concede  anything  required  of  tlicin ; 
but  the  larger  ifacir  promises,  the  less  must  be  the  sincerity 
with  wliich  they  arc  made.  Il  is  not  a  llalli-sherilT,  asserting 
general  principles  of  equality  and  liberty,  which  will  rrh'tm  thr 
Turkish  nation,  raise  llie  Clirisiinns,  and  make  tlie  empire 
really  united,  strong,  and  pros))crous.  These  ends  will  be  i)esl 
accomplished  by  intercourse  wirii  Europe,  the  extension  of  com- 
merce, anit  the  employment  of  Kurnpeon  capital  and  inlclli- 
gence  in  great  nalionai  works.  It  is  lo  those  portions  of  tlie 
Firman  which  contribute  to  such  objects  that  wc  atlacli  the 
greatest  iinporlance,  in  the  hope  thai  Europe  as  well  as  Turkey 
may  derive  same  compensation  for  the  vast  sacrifices  whicti  the 
war  has  entailc<l 

There  is  probably  no  empire  in  the  worlit  which  unites  within 
its  boundaries  reiources  so  various  and  abundant  as  Turkey. 
Whilst  the  Dannbian  provinces  and  ibe  lofty  plateau  of  Armenia 
funtish  com  and  grain  of  every  kind,  the  produce  of  the  most 
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northern  states  of  Europe,  tbere  is  in  Asia  a  gradation  of  lem- 
(peralure,  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  gradation  of  elcvali'Wi, 
and   consequently  in    the    productions   ot*   the  vegetable  world, 
which  lends,  almost  imperceptibly,  to  the  burning  plains  of  Atabw 
_ — tlic    regions    of    cotton,    indigo,    spices,    and    the  sugar-tun*. 
■Wliilst  vast  Iracls  of  land,  now  desert  and  bare,  require  but  irri- 
gation and  culture  to  rival  tlie  richest  districts  in  the  world  and 
to  restore  that  unbounded  fertility  which  excited  the  wonder  uid 
admiration  of  Herodotus,  the  valleys  and  coiista  of  Asia  Minor 
teem  with  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation.     Forests  yielding  in- 
exliaustiblc  supplies  for  sliip-building  clolhe  the  shores  ut  llie 
Black  Sea  and  the  sides  of  the  mountains  which  overhnng  the 
Propontis  and  the  Archipelago,     Minerals  the  most  useful  and 
■  the  most  precious  to  mankind  everywhere  abound.     Con],  ad- 
Imirable  in  quality,  is  readily  obtained  in   the  vicinity  <>f  'he 
Lcapital.     Iron,  copper,  lead,  and  silver,  occur  in  the  mountain 
Innges  of  Armenia,  Kurdislan,  Theasaly,  and  Macedonia. 
f      louring   the    last    few    years    new  sources   uf   commerce  and 
wealth  huve  been  discovered,  and  the  trade  of  Turkey  ha*  been 
developed  to  im  almost  unparalleled  extent.     The  manufacture 
and  exportation  of  silk  have  rapidly  increased,  and  have  ext^idcd 
on  the  one  side  to  Amasiii  and   itie   heart  of  Asia  Minor,  and  an 
the  otiier  to   Diarhektr  and    the    banks  of  the  Tigris.      Valonea 
from  the  oaks  of  Ida,  galls  from  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan, 
and  yellowberries  and  opium  from  the  central  provinces  of  Ana- 
tolia, now  form   important  articles  of  export  to  the  markets  of 
I  the  West.     But  it  is  to  the  grain  trade  that  wc  attach  the  greatest 
importance.     Checked    by  tiie    breaking  out  of  the  war,  it  will 
again  be  resumed  now  that  pence   is  priiclaimed,  and  will  derive 
fresh  activity  from  the  inability  uf  the  south  of  Russia  to  aupplv 
the  rest  of  Europe.     As  the  demand  increases,  the  cultivation  of 
wheat  will   be  increased,  and  the  quality,  which   has  liitherto 
been  inferior  to  that  of  Russia,  will   be  improved.      Very  con- 
siderable changes  have  already    taken   place  in  these  respects, 
pit  is  now  known  that,  if  proper  care  be  t-dten  in  its  culture  and 
tin  Its  cleansing,  the  com  of  Bulgaria  is  not  inferior  in  quality  and 
^Dol  less  adapted  to  the  European  markets  than  that  of  Odem, 
^Bnd  before   the  commencement  of  hostilities,  Varna,   the  outlm 
tof  the  produce  of  that  province,  was  rapidly  rising  iulu  a  Onurisli- 
ing  port. 

The  increasing  exportation  of  the  various  articles  of  produce 
wc  have  enuincraCed  has  brought  our  shipping  to  ports  in  various 
parts  of  tlje  empire  which  were  previously  almosC  unknown  to 
British  commerce,  Saloniea,  Volo,  Varna,  Somsoun,  TrebixoDcl, 
Adalia,  Marain,  and  the  natural   harbours   formed  by  the  deep 
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bays  of  tlic  roasts  of  Asia  Minor,  were  rapidly  rising  into  eotn- 
mercial  importnnce,  and  will,  wiih  tlie  return  of  peare,  ai;ain 
attrart  the  European  trader.  Lines  of  steum  communication 
have  been  established  between  the  prinripal  seaports.  Scarcely 
fifteen  years  hare  elapsed  since  the  first  commercial  stcnm-vessel 
entered  the  Kuxine:  and  even  the  number  nf  sailing  ships  which 
ventured  to  navifrnie  that  little-known  inland  sea  was  cmnpara- 
tivety  small.  When  the  war  broke  nut,  there  were  thrfe  disiinct 
companies  engaged  in  regular  sleam  Iraftic  between  the  capital, 
Sinope,  Samsoun,  and  Trebizond,  and  steam  commiinicaliiin  hud 
been  established  between  those  places  and  Liverpool  awl  London. 
Constantinople  was  furtlier  united  with  the  Danube,  Varna,  Sa- 
Innica,  Vnio,  Smyrna,  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Efrypt, 
and  llie  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  hy  the  same  means.  A 
southc'ily  wind  wafted  large  fleets  of  merchant  vessels  tlironsh 
the  narrow  straits  of  the  Dardanelles  and  Bospliorus,  and  their 
numbers  were  increasing  daily.  Peace  will  restore  this  acrivity, 
and  give  fresh  impulse  to  the  commercial  intercourse  between 
the  Ottoman  dominions  and  Christendom-  Notwithstanding  all 
the  costs  that  ibe  w.nr  has  enlaileil  upon  'I'urliev,  it  has  not  left  her 
reallv  poorer.  It  has  made  her  in  many  respects  richer,  owing 
to  the  demands  of  tljc  allied  armies,  and  of  the  vasi  concourse  of 
foreigners  thcv  brnnght  in  their  train.  Cultivation  has  been 
increased  in  many  parts  of  the  empire  to  an  extent  which  had 
never  before  been  knon-n;  and  the  inliabliants  even  of  the  most 
<listant  provinces  have  been  enriched  bv  British  treasure,  reck- 
lesslv  poured  out  at  the  last  moment  fo  procure  at  every  sacri- 
fice the  necessnrv  foiMl  and  transport  for  our  perishing  aimv. 
We  have  before  us  letiers  from  various  parts  of  Turkey,  which 
describe  the  extraonlinarv  impulse  which  the  war  has  givon  to 
the  people,  the  encouragement  which  it  has  afforded  to  the  culti- 
vator, and  the  new  outlets  for  trade  it  has  called  into  existence.  A 
gentleman  holding  an  official  position,  and  intimately  acquainted 
with  almost  every  part  of  the  empire,  wriles:  'This  war  lias 
done  an  infinite  deal  of  good  lo  the  country  in  more  respects  than 
one.  Roth  labour  and  produce  have  realised  such  unheard  of 
prices,  and  trade  has  e%ervwlierc  been  so  brisk,  that  the  inhabit- 
ants both  of  towns  and  of  the  country  have  reapeil  an  abundant 
harvest  during  the  course  of  the  last  two  years.  In  this  province 
especially  fa  large  province  of  Asia  Minor)  the  effects  are  most 
apparent,  and  likely  to  be  durable.  All  the  districts  of  the 
pashalic  have  not  onlv  paid  up  all  their  taxes,  which,  by  reason 
of  the  previously  impoverished  slate  of  the  country,  had  remained 
considerably  in  arrear  for  several  consecutive  years,  but  evcriibiidy 
seems  still  to  have  plenty  of  mooey  tcfl.     The  pcasantjy  have 
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ainple  means  to  increase  their  stock,  besides  some  capiul  to 
wiirk  upon,  a  fact  whicli  few  or  none  can  remember  to  liavi? 
ociurred  before,'  From  tbe  shores  of  llie  Blatk  Sen  we  have 
nn  lesa  f;ivourable  accounts.  We  nia}'  tlieu  reasonablv  liope 
that  the  war,  a^  a  compeusalioD  fur  Its  horrors,  its  sufferinj^ 
ctml  its  shame,  has  sown  the  seeds  of  some  future  prosperity, 
<.'uinfurt,  and  happiness.  To  increase  nml  further  develop  these 
sources  nf  wealth  and  power,  to  render  the  varieil  populatinus 
united  an<i  strong,  Turkey  does  pot  need  a  lirman  wiiich  uttder- 
takes  in  a  day  to  change  the  wiiute  charaLter,  liabils,  aiul  jmIivv 
of  a  people,  and  wliicii  canuut  be  worked  bj  the  best  ia- 
tentiuned  and  most  earnest  of  her  statesmen  without  probablj 
leading  to  a  terrible  slrug'^le  between  opposite  creeds  and 
races,  or  at  least  breedino;  every  species  of  heart-buminp  aa<l  ani- 
mosity. Sliere(|uirestliat  which  can  Iwoblalned  without  Exciting 
the  jealousy  or  suspicion  ol  any  class  or  sect  against  another,  anil 
which  will  nevertheless  completely,  and  in  a  much  shorter  period 
than  may  be  imagined,  attain  the  object  which  her  Eun>pean 
allies  have  in  view,  and  wliich  the  Hutti-sberifT  is  intended  tn 
effect.  We  mean,  first,  the  intTo<luction  of  European  capital, 
intelligence,  and  labour,  and  that  intimate  connexion  witli  tlw 
civilised  nations  of  Europe  which  will  be  one  of  the  ic^ults; 
and,  secondly,  the  revision  of  her  own  commercial  svstein,  ia 
order  In  render  it  more  consistenl  with  the  improvement  of  liic 
productive  resources  and  of  the  finances  of  the  empire. 

The  chief  want  of  Turkey,  and  the  great  restriction  upon  her 

I  export  trade,  has  hitherto  lieen  the  absence  of  means  of  internal  com- 
rnunication.  There  is  not  one  road  really  fit  for  wheeled  transport 
tbrougliout  the  Sultan's  dominions.  The  very  first  step  to  be  taken 
by  the  Government  should  be  to  supply  lids  essential  retguirement. 

_  A  thousand  schemes  will,  no  doubt,  be  submitted  to  the  Porte 
by  Eui-opean  ca[«ilnlists,  speculators,  and  adventurers,  for  railways 
to  unite  one  part  ot  the  empire  with  another.  We  have  already 
seen  a  few  specimens.  One  of  the  most  extravagant  is  that  which 
would  at  once  connect,  through  a  vast  tract  of  country  utterly 
desert,  the  Persian  Gulf  with  the  Mediterranean  Seal  Befor« 
the  Porte  embarks  in  such  an  undertaking,  which  can  only  entail 
upon  it  enormous  expenditure  without  the  remotest  chance  for 
many  years  of  any  returns,  and  which  would  inevilabty  entail  upon 
il  every  manner  of  obligation,  political  and  pecuniary,  i I  would 
l^e  for  more  wise  and  prudent  to  establish  highways  and  military 
roads  between  some  ul'  the  princi)>al  cities  of  the  empire.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  railroads  might  be  undertaken  with  great  ad- 
vantage both  to  ihe  Government  and  the  population  in  some 
parts  both  of  Turkey  in   Europe,  and,  though  to  a  much   more 
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laiited  extent,  in  Asia  Minor.  Such  a  commanic&tiim  between 
Belgrade  and  Constant  inn  pie  would  unile  the  Turkish  rapit»l 
directly  with  Western  Europe,  and  would  prr^enl  important 
politicat  and  social  results,  though  we  doubt  whether  it  would 
answer  in  a  financial  point  of  view.  A  project  to  which  we  would 
attach  tar  gi-eater  importance  would  be  one  tending  to  unite  hy 
rail  all  the  corn-iiruwing  districts  of  f^uropean  Turkey,  and  to 
brin^  tlieir  produce  to  on  outlet  in  some  safe  nnd  convenient 
port  of  the  Archipelago. 

Tiiere  can  be  no  question  that  the  great  riches  of  Turkey,  and 
lier  principal  lK>nd  of  union  with  the  civilised  nations  of  the  VVest, 
will  be  her  groin  trade.  It  must  now  be  her  object  to  deTetop 
that  trade  to  the  utmost  iMrfore  Russia  ran  recover  the  blow 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  she   has  sufTered  frotn  the  war. 

The  corn-growing  provinces  of  Turkev  have  hitherto  compt-ted 
with  those  of  llussia  at  a  very  considerable  disadvantage.  The 
treaty  of  Balta  Liman,  althou;^h  undoubtedly  improving  the  com- 
mercial relations  of  Turkey  by  the  abolition  of  monopolies  and 
arbitrary  exactions,  and  the  establishment  of  one  fixed  duty,  was 
framed,  as  far  as  she  was  concerneil,  upon  false  priniiplcs  of 
political  economv.  Whilst  all  articles  of  import  were  subjected 
to  a  charge  of  5  per  cent.,  ihe  duty  on  exports  was  filed  at 
12  per  cent.,  or  7  per  cent  as  against  Turkey.  It  is  said  tlinl  the 
Porte  had  agreed  to  a  very  dilFerent  scale  of  duties  as  relates  to 
its  exports,  and  that  the  draft  treaty  varied  materially  in  this 
respect  from  that  afterwards  signed,  Mr.  Urquhart  has  detected 
in  the  change  one  of  those  summary  proofs  of  llie  treason  of 
Lrord  Palmerston  and  bis  sale  to  Russia,  with  whicli  he  delights 
to  astonish  his  honest,  though  too  credulous  audiences,  in  the 
manufacturing  districts. 

The  Russian  Government  has  constituted  Odessa,  Taganrog, 
and  the  otlier  outlets  for  grain,  free  ports.  The  wisdom  of  this 
policy  has  been  proved  by  tlic  important  trade  which  had 
sprung  up  during  the  lost  few  years  between  the  Russian  shores 
of  tlie  Black  Sea  and  the  West  of  Europe,  and  the  consequent 
wealth  and  prosperity,  Itefore  the  war,  of  the  southern  provinces, 
probably  exceeding  that  of  any  other  part  of  the  empire.  It 
would  be  of  the  utmost  advantage  to  Turkey  su  to  redute  Lcr 
export  duties  as  to  pl^cc  her  grain  trade  on  the  some  fouling 
as  tliat  of  Russia.  The  produ(«  of  her  richest  districts  would 
be  increased  a  thousandfold,  and  the  apparent  loss  of  revenue 
would  be  ahunilautly  compensated  by  the  increased  prosperity 
of  her  population  and  the  extended  culture  uf  the  soil. 

In  order  to  develop  to  the  utmost  the  corn  trade,  in  every 
respect,  politically  and  Snancially,  so   important  to  the  Ottoman 
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empire,  n  railrnad  abutting  on  the  Danube,  and  connected  wilIi 
.  similar  means  of  coinnnmication  in  Walladiia  and  Moldavia, >hoiiI(I 
be  carried  through  the  centre  of  Bulgaria  and  Koumelia  to  the 
Gull'  i>f  Knos  in  the  Archipelago.  Branch  lines  ol  rail  mid  iihid 
should  connect  the  main  line  with  tlie  principal  corn  dislricta 
and  the  most  populous  towns  of  European  Turkey.  A  plum- 
at  the  map  will  show  that  the  whole  produce  of  those  fertile 
provinces  would  thus  be  hrouiiht  to  a  port  of  convenient  ncces* 
to  the  merchant  navies  of  Curojte. 

Eniis  offers  manv  advantages  for  an  important  liarbour.  Th«Te 
Js  reason  to  believe  that  it  might,  at  comparatively  little  expenir, 
Ijc  rendered  perfectly  accessible  and  secure  for  shipping.  The 
Maritzn,  a  river  of  considerable  size,  and  navigable  for  lar^ 
boats  nearly  as  far  as  Fliilippopolis,  and  consequently  afTordiug 
water  communication  with  the  very  centre  of  Koumclia,  falli 
into  its  small  ^ulf.  \arious  proposals  have  been  made  to  tlic 
Porlc  for  cleansing  and  deepening  the  mouth  of  ibis  importaol 
river,  anil  funds  were  even  at  one  time  allotted  for  the  nec«8saTj 
works.  As  there  was  no  proper  superintende-nce  of  the  outlay  ol 
the  money,  it  was  soon  expended,  as  has  invariably  bitherlct  been 
tlie  case  in  Turkey  with  such  public  underlaking^a.  without  any 
results. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  iropnrlance  of  having 
an  outlet  for  the  produce  of  Turkey  in  Europe  cither  at  Enos  or 
at  some  other  port  in  liic  Archipelago.  At  present  the  vtsseU 
cH'fa^cd  in  the  com  trade  which  annually  proceed  to  Odessa,  to  the 
mouths  of  the  Danube,  or  to  Varna,  have  first  to  pass  throug'h  ttie 
Dardanelles  and  Bospborus,  and  then  to  encounter  the  somewhat 
dangerous  navigation  of  the  Black  Sea.*  The  ports  of  southern 
Kussia  arc  closed  during  the  winter.  The  wrecks  which  en- 
eumber  the  mouths  of  the   Danube  attest  llic  perils   of   tbeii 


•Wonnflenrtend  that,  iti  conneqnence  of  n  concession  from  the  Tnrltwh  Korna- 
ment  to  an  Engluli  cnpiulUt  and  Iohii  iritlui-iiti.iL  iiidivirlusl  in  Fj-naoe,  \ht  ilip  of 
Iniul  betiTBPn  the  Dnnulie  niut  Iht  Bleck  Sra  Iim  bixa  csrefnllv  turvcyol  by 
cagiueen  tbi'  the  pur|iuiie  of  aerfrtD'aing  ilii-  prsellcalnlliy  of  conslnicUng  s  ouwl 

'  iVoni  ihal  riTcr  ti>  Kiietcnrlji.  I'his  projtrcl  ha!i  long  twen  advocated  aa  a  mOUS  o( 
i-Tuding  tlie  (lBap:crou.^  iiavigniioD  of  Ihc  nioullis  nf  (he  Uuinbe.  and  of  brinpng 
■he  proiluce  of  the  Principsliili'!^  nnd  of  Hulgnri»  to  a  convcnienl  apot  for  shi[ip<iig 
in  ihv  Blnek  Sen  Allhuugb  tin?  eicculiim  of  tht  «ork  ii  declarM  to  be  poaablr 
to  Kuropean  tmginecriDg;  skilly  yel  the  difflcnliits  [ind  expense  vould  ht  a^amt 
thai  il  lias  not  boeii  recomuieuded ;  thf  piap.  wl'  bBlieve,  bus  cousequcDlJy  bent 

I  al'ogelhiT  nbftndoneil.  Il  nuiH  l«  remembfred  tliol,  were  a  canal  W  be  dog  to  Ihr 
DIack  Sen,  a  pon  crimmodioos  enunffli  to  bold  tlie  inst  amonut  of  sbtpphig  wlutb 
annuolly  f^eks  fnr  cargoes  at  Galatz  and  Ibraila  Honld  havi;  to  br  coHMnutaA 
biifoiv  il  could  tii'eumi'  tiisWy  uicfn).  At  present  there  a  onlf  a  rtMilslMd  al 
Kustcodji,  u'birli  dni-s  not  afford  a  snfc  ancbinige  for  tailiag  vrswti.  TliF  M«l  af 
tbi-  two  nnrUTtflkiups  would  not,  it  i*  thought,  lie  caunfct)wlanc«d  by  th*  ■dTao- 
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shifting  sand-banks  and  varying  currents.     Vessels  are  frequently 
Octained  for  several  weeks  at  tbe  entrance  of  tlie  Dardanelles  and 
of  tlip  Buspliorus  before  a  southerly  wind   bears  tliem  tljrough 
those  narrow  passages.     If  tbey  employ  towing-steamers,  a  con- 
siderable sum  is  added  to  tbe  expenses  of  the  voyaorc.  We  believe 
the  averafje  passaje  of  a  sailing  vesiel    between  England  and  i 
Enos  to  be  between  thirty  and   forty  days,  whilst  that  between 
England    and  Odessa  is    alwve  ninety.     Long   quarantine    and' 
vexatious  police  regulations  have  moreover  been  enforced  in  llie 
Russian  ports  against  vessels  passing  through  the  straits,  although 
ihey  roay  not  have  touched  at  any  port  in  ihe  Turkish  dominions. 
What  merchant- vessel  would  Incur  tbe  inconveniences,  loss  of  time, 
and  difbculties  of  a  voyage  to  Odessa  or  the  Sea  of  Azoff  when 
the  same  cargo  could  be  obtained  in  the  Archipelago  ?    Tbe  addi- 
tional cost  whicli  a  railway  would  entail  upon  the  carriage  of  corn, 
and  consequently  the  increased  price  of  the  article,  would  be  met 
by  tlie  reduction  of  duty,  of  time,  of  expenses  of  voyage,  and  of 
rates  of  insurance.    Consequently  a  railroad  such  as  we  have  sug- 
gested might  be  made  a  productivu  undertaking,  and  would  be 
equally  advantageous  to  the  political  and  commprcinl  interests  of 
the  Porte,     Russia   has  bilhcrlo  opposed  with  all   her  influence, 
anil  successfully,    tlie    extension    of  the  corn    trade  in  Turkey. 
She  knows  full  well   the  injury  it  would  inflict   upon  her  own 
commerce  and  upon  her  southern  provinces.     She  dreads  too  the 
increased  wealth  and  strength  it  would  lonfer  upon  her  neigh- 
bour.   She  is  well  aware  that  the  intercourse  with  Europe  which 
such  a  trade  would    soon  create  would   lead   to  the  spread  of 
lilwral  opinions  and  of  knowledge  amongst  the  Christian  popu- 
lations, and  would  have  tlie  cITect  of  binding  Turkey  still  more 
closely  with   the  Western  Powers,  and    of  making  her  indepen- 
dence a  necessity  to  Europe.     It  is  not  jirubablc  that  Russia  will 
change  that  policy  which  has  hilherlo  been  opposed  to  the  real 
improvement    of   the  Ottoman    empire,  to  the    construction  of 
roads,  and  those  other  great  public  works,  which  would  call  forth 
the  resources  of  the  country  and  invite  European  trade.     But  no 
time  could  be  more  favourable  than  the  present  to  throw  off  tliis 
yoke  to  which  the  Porle  has  hitherto  been  subjectetl,  and  to  enter 
into  tiiose  undertakings  and  into  that  liberal   commercial  polity 
wbicii  would,  more  than  any  other  measures,  thwart  the  designs 
of  Russia,  would  strengthen  the  Ottoman  empire  hy  mingling 
together  and  reconciluig  its  various  populations,  and  would  give 
to  l£uropc  a  direct  interest  in  its  preservation. 

Many  schemes,  scarcely  less  important  than  that  which  we 
have  indicated,  though  on  a  smaller  scale,  might  be  suggested 
tor  the  improvement  of  Turkey.  Some  would  be  at  once  pro- 
ductive, by  giving  an  immediate  impulse  to  the  cultivation  of 
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imrticular  artlclcB  of  produce,  and  to  tbe  traOc  depending;  upon 
tliem,  (iii'l,  at  the  same  time,  to  many  brani'hes  of  inanularliirr 
now  in  their  iof.incT,  Imi  wliicli  a  ready  demand  in  Europr  woulit 
soon  raise  to  icnpurtance.  To  encnuragc  as  murli  as  piissible 
agiricuUurt-  and  the  export  trade  in  the  interior  of  the  empire,  I 
revision  of  the  tariff  appended  lo  ihe  treaty  of  commerce  of 
Balta-Limnn  would  be  ncreKsary.  Many  arlicU-s  which  could 
be  iniisl  exleniively  poltivated  in  the  provinces  furthest  rcDiitved 
from  the  sea-coasi,  and  would  conieijiienily  form  their  €:liief 
source  of  wealth,  are  valued,  in  the  tarilT  at  their  price  at  the 
place  of  em  hark  at  ion,  and  nat  at  ihp  plac«  of  ciiliivatiini ;  run- 
scqucDtlv  duty  is  levied  both  upon  the  article  and  upon  the  ii>^ 
of  carriase.  This  unfair  apporlionment  lias  p-eally  cli«-ked  tU» 
export  tracie,  and  has  luni;  been  n  source  of  complaint  un  ihe 
part  iif  British  mcrchanis,  who  liave  endeavoured  to  cslAblisli 
themselves  in  the  interior,  and  to  send  nalive  produce  in  return 
for  Bi'ilish  manufactures. 

Whilst  rotids  are  bein;;  ina'Ic  tlirou^bont  the  provincea,  Mrps 
should  be  taken  lo  construct  new  ports,  and  to  render  tho»e  which 
now  exist  more  safe  and  accessible  to  shippinff.  No  part  of  the 
world  possesses  morenumerous  and  ccinimiidioiis natural  barbnurs 
than  the  wpstern  and  soutli-western  sliores  of  Asia  IVIinirr.  Oern 
bays,  sliellered  from  every  wind,  affording  excellent  anchoraffr  aoA 
supplied  with  all  that  is  reijuired  for  repairing  and  auppltin^ 
ships,  indent  the  coast  from  binymn  to  Ailalia.  Litile  is  nmUxl 
to  render  them  in  every  respect  perfect.  But  the  Turkiiih  sWres 
of  the  Black  Sea  are  witboul  either  natural  or  artlRciaJ  harbours, 
Varna,  Sinope,  Samsoun,  and  Treblzuml  ore  mere  TaaJstcn4J>.  ex- 
posed to  certain  winds,  and  scarcely  affunling  a  safe  anchgn^i-  lo 
shipping,  althuu°;h  in  some  insiani-cs,  as  at  Treblzuntl,  the  )ii>hliii:;- 
ground  is  g'lwd,  uotivitlistanrlina'  'he  heavy  surf  which  pret^iU 
at  times.  Even  there  vessels  may  be  detaiiifd  for  many  tints 
without  beiu:;  able  to  discharge  or  to  embark  their  carbons.  'J'lie 
Bay  of  Baloun  affords  better  protection,  and  is  the  only  natural 
harbour  on  the  whole  of  the  southern  shores  of  the  Euxiur,  tint 
the  exlreme  unhealthiness  of  the  climate  during  a  grcnl  part  of 
the  year  is  a  serious  drawback  upon  the  advantages  it  mav  offer 
as  n  port.  The  increasing  ti-ade  with  the  centre  of  Asia  Minor 
throuffli  Samsoun  and  Hinope,  and  with  Persia  and  Armenia 
through  Trebixond,  renders  it  highly  necessary  that  strps  should 
be  taken  for  the  construction  of  works  for  the  proti-cti<m  of 
shipping  at  those  places.  The  Porte  will  find  Utile  difBcullv,  we 
anticipate,  in  procuring  European  capital  for  such  un<iertakin;i:5 
as  soon  as  some  substantial  guarantees  can  be  given  fur  its 
due  application. 

The  great  annual  jncrcaBe  of  our  cxpcrrt   trade  with  Tarkry 
^m  during 
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in^  the  last  few  years,  shown  hy  ofhcifil  returns,  is  »  suffi- 
cient prouf  of  the  demand  for  nrlicles  of  Brilish  innnufacture, 
and  of  the  means  which  still  exist  for  its  eslensinn,  No  country 
treats  us  more  liberally  and  could  supply  otir  wants  more  elfec- 
tually.  Ttie  employment  of  f'^ng'ltsli  cnpilal,  whilst  calling  forth 
tlie  resources  of  the  empire  and  lontribulinsr  in  an  eslrncirdinary 
degree  to  tlie  prosperity  ond  civilization  of  its  varied  population, 
would,  at  llie  same  time,  create  freih  markets  for  our  commerce 
and  new  openings  for  our  enterprise. 

Turkey  must  now  enter  into  a  race  with  Russia  ;  her  success 
will  depend  upon  the  measures  slic  may  tnke  for  her  own  im- 
provement anil  ref:<? "oration.  The  territorial  changes  and  the 
guarAnlces  conlemplaled  by  the  Treaty  will  not  secure  her  from 
the  inevitable  fate  whii'h  awaits  her  unless  she  he  able,  by  a 
wise  and  energ:etic  ad  minis  I  rat  ion  of  her  own  resources,  to  unite 
her  populations,  and  to  become  herself  suftidently  slri)ng  to 
resist  the  encroachments  of  a  powerful,  ambitious,  anil  unscru- 
pulous oeishbour.  No  nation  was  ever  saved  from  decline  and 
ultimate  fall  by  foreign  aid  alone.  Turkey  must  reniemhcr  that 
many  things  have  tended  to  weaken  and  lo  deatmy  tlioie 
feelings  of  sympathy  and  interest  with  which  she  was  un- 
doubtedly rpgartietl  by  England  at  the  beginning  of  this  war. 
Few  men  are  sufficiently  unprejudiced  and  clearsighted  lo 
make  Ibose  distinctions  between  government  and  jieople  which 
are  necessary  in  dealing  with  a  country  like  Turkey,  and  to 
seek  below  the  surface  for  that  which  may  afford  the  founda- 
tion and  hope  for  future  strengjth  and  prosperity.  The  diplo- 
niatist,  as  well  as  the  traveller,  is  too  liable  lo  be  influenced  by 
the  events  with  which  he  is  brought  into  immediate  contact,  and 
his  judgment  gives  way  lo  his  syinpatliy.  The  noble  spirit  of 
generosity  which  the  Sultan  has  alwavs  shown,  and  wbicli  has 
now  rendered  Turkey  the  only  place  of  refuge,  save  England, 
for  the  |>erseculed  and  helpless  ;  the  heroic  defence  of  Siltstrin, 
of  Cilatr-,  and  of  Kars ;  the  gentle  virtues,  the  hospitality, 
charitv,  and  honesty  of  the  Turkish  peasnnl,  bare  been  fors^otien 
in  the  misconduct  and  corruption  of  othrials  and  the  filili  and 
poverty  of  Bulgaria.  Ignorance  of  their  habits  and  of  ibcir 
language  has  led  to  false  inipressigns  of  the  character  of  the 
Turks,  and  too  frequently  to  the  charge  of  crimes  and  misde- 
meanours of  which  they  have  been  entirely  innocent.*     It  would 

be 


*  A  sinking  inslmDCe  of  Uiis  is  iflbrded  h;  tht  Kars  eormpotnli-aoe.    One  «f 
General  WiUiaau's  gnival  uWgts  a^iual  Sliakri  Paiha  «a*  an  Kll>^ged  vaDl  of  ^ 
dercreuce  i^hown  lu  liim  in  tlir  tupvncriplioQ  ul'a  Icllcr.     Mr.  Rtilbuiue,  probablj 
the  1m!SI  Tiukuh  Gvliolar  living,  has  proTti)  iu  u  critical  diuerUiion  offiaiullT 
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The  Peace  and  its  Effect! 

be  as  unpopular  now  to  say  anything  in  favour  of  the  Turk,  as 
it  was  pupulur  two  years  ago  Id  extol  his  courn^e  and  his  good 
qualities.  We  regret  that  such  men  as  Dr.  Sandwith,  in  his  in- 
toreslJDg  account  of  the  fall  of  Kurs,  should,  by  repeatinj^  basty 
obscrvatiiins  and  frequently  unfounded  accusations,  have  added 
to  the  popular  in<]ig;natioD  and  prejudice.  How  many  unfortu- 
nate blunders  and  how  many  disasters  ini^bt  have  been  avoided 
by  an  intimatL-  ncquaintatiie  wllb  the  people  and  by  knuuin^ 
how  to  deal  with  tlicm  !  Are  wc  willing  tliat  the  character  of  our 
own  counlrv  and  her  position  amongst  nations  should  he  fuundeil 
upon  the  history  of  this  war ;  that  the  conduct  of  some  of  those 
who  have  liecn  in  authority  over  us,  and  the  disastrous  mi^ 
management  of  our  alTairs  in  the  Crimea,  should  be  received  as 
the  measure  and  test  of  our  justice,  our  capaci^,  and  our  intelli- 
gence ? 

In  judging  of  Turkcv  we  have  equally  exaggerated  her  virtues 
and  her  vices,  and  have  gone  rapidly  from  on-?  extreme  to  an- 
other. We  appear  to  have  forgotten  that  we  have  been  brought 
into  contact  with  a  nation  differing  from  us  essentially  in  cha- 
racter and  religion ;  a  nation  which  is  now  going  through  those 
phases  which  all  nations  have  passed  ihrougii  before  reaching 
that  civilization  now  attained  by  most  Eurojiean  stales.  Unfor- 
tunately for  Turkey,  we  watch  the  process  with  impalicnce,  like 
those  who  would  overlook  the  steps  hv  which  every  grpat  result 
must  be  obtained  ;  and  she  is  under  that  constant  pressure  from 
without,  which  does  not  permit  her  to  pass  through  those  inter- 
mediate stages  leading  safely,  because  gradually,  to  the  end,  Slie 
cannot  deceive  us,  like  Russia,  by  any  outward  show.  Her 
government  is  scarcely  in  advance  of — in  many  respects  it  is 
behind  —  her  population,  and  has  not  even  those  superficial 
qualities  which  deceive  unthinking  men.  Russia  had  hitlierto 
successfully  hid  from  the  world  her  real  weakness,  the  ignorance, 
misery,  and  poverty  of  her  people,  and  a  corruption  in  the 
administration  of  her  affairs,  scarcely  exceeded  by  that  exislinv- 
in  Turkey,  by  the  splendour  of  her  Court,  the  outward  magni- 
ficence of  her  public  establishments,  and  that  bold  assumption 
of  power  and  superiorily  which  generally  imposes  upon  man- 
kind. We  now  see  Turkey  in  all  her  naltedncss.  We  are  able 
to  penetrate,  owing  to  her  own  liberal  policy,  into  every  comer, 
and  to  expose  all  her  weakness.  As  is  usual  in  such  cases, 
whilst  the  good  remains   unnoticed,  the  evil  is  brought  promi- 

comniDDicated  to  I>artiaiDeot,  that  the  charge  urotp  oul  of  a  niuttanslkljaa. 
Olid  iliat  the  Pasha  had  probably  iiotliliig  vliatevi'v  lo  dn  with  tbe  lupmciipliOD. 
wbii'li,  lioweiLT,  Mr.  Ilvdbuusc  declnrea  lo  be  'us  puliic  andilcffrtrutialM  lanpufe 
could  mnJfc  h.' 
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on  the  Condition  of  Tarlify. 

nenlly  forwarJ,  But  we  must  take  the  two  togelhpr.  It  must 
be  the  policy  of  England  to  strengllien,  not  to  weaken,  the 
Turkish  empire ;  to  maintain,  nut  to  deslrov,  that  influence 
which  may  exercise  so  great  a  cdntrol  ovrr  its  tiestinies.  By 
continually  interferinff  in  its  internal  affairs,  anil  by  destroying 
the  self-respect,  the  self-ctmlitlenc-c,  and  independence  of  its  slates- 
men,  wc  run  the  risk  of  forfeiting  that  hold  upon  the  Govern- 
ment which  will  alone  enable  us  to  pursue  the  only  policy  now 
left  to  us,  that  of  ai<ling  Tmkey  in  devptoping  her  own  resources, 
and  in  hecnming  in  herself  suHitienlly  strung  to  resist  the  en- 
croachments of  Russia. 

Too  much  importance,  therefore,  cannot  be  attached  to  the 
selection  of  the  diplomatic  and  consular  agents  who  are  to  repre- 
sent England  in  the  East.  The  influence  which  they  will  be 
able  to  use  for  good  or  for  evil  can  sciircelv  be  appreciated  by 
those  who  are  not  fully  acquainted  wilii  the  nature  and  extent 
of  their  duties,  and  the  control  they  can  exercise  over  the  govern- 
ment of  even  the  most  distant  provinces  of  the  empire.  They 
will  become  one  of  the  most  powerful  instruments  in  our  hands 
for  carrying  out  our  puliry  ;  a  policy,  if  rightly  understood, 
entirely  identical  with  the  true  interests  of  Turkey  and  of 
Europe. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  the  '  Eastern  Question  '  is  settled 
by  the  peace.  The  solution  is  still  in  the  distance,  and  tnar.  per- 
haps, be  rendered  still  more  difficult  by  the  unexpected  a<cep- 
tance  by  Russia  of  the  conditions  offered  to  her.  The  instinct 
of  the  people  of  this  country,  which  is  seldom  wron^,  has  brought 
them  to  this  conclusion.  They  feel  tljat  wc  have  left  off  just 
when  the  real  struggle  was  about  to  begin,  and  when  we  were 
in  a  position  to  have  secured,  as  far  as  human  wisdom  could 
secure,  such  a  settlement  as  would  have  afforded  an  assurance 
that  il  would  not  be  renewed.  It  is  on  tliis  account  that,  whilst 
our  thoughtless  and  wayward  neighbours  have  hailed  the  peace 
witli  those  public  demonslraiions  which  they  would  exhibit  on 
the  election  of  a  military  dictator,  or  the  planting  of  a  tree  of 
liberty — which  mark  a  holiday,  not  a  conviction — the  earnest 
and  consistent  people  of  England  have  received  its  nnnounce- 
ment  wllh  indifference  and  silent  mistrust.  Witli  llmt  noble 
spirit  which  has  hitherto  led  them  to  meet  cheerl'ully  every 
sacrifice  that  the  war  cnuld  entail,  they  were  still  prepared  to 
persevere  in  it  until  they  had  brought  il  to  a  worthy  end. 
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1"^MK  Eofjlisti  reader,  who,  with  no  previous  acq uamtaiKe  with 
M.  de  Montalem  bert,  opens  this  little  volume,  will  be,  at 
first  sight,  highly  gratified  ;  he  will  find  a  panegyric  on  his 
country  and  its  institutions,  large,  intelligent,  and  eloquent — 
more  Haltering  than  anv  Englishman  would  venture  to  draw, 
and  with  a  degree  of  informalion  which  few  foreigners  have  erer 
acquired;  and  this  favourable  testimony  will  be  the  more  valu- 
able, hecniise  few  men  in  France  have  a  higher  reputation  u 
an  orator  anil  statesman,  or  for  the  accomplishments  and  ntnia- 
bilities  of  private  life. 

On  a  closer  examination,  however,  the  pleasure  which  our 
national  vaiiily  or  pride  might  derive  from  the  panegyric  of  lhi» 
generous  Stranger,  will  reteive,  wc  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  eon- 
fess,  considerable  abatements. 

In  the  first  place  we  can  hardly  look  upon  M.  deMonlalembert 
as  It  s/miiper,  and  certainly  not  ss  an  impartial  stranger.  He  ts 
in  farl  hair,  or  we  ini»hl  say  more  than  half,  an  Knglishman. 
Ii  is  true  that  we  find  in  spveral  of  the  biographies  that  have  been 
published  of  the  French  Assemblies  that  M.  de  Moiitalemherl 
was  bom  'in  1812  in  Farix,' and  wc  do  not  recollect  in  his  works 
anv  liint  that  could  lead  to  a  different  conclusion,  but  il  is  cer- 
tainly a  mistake.  Charles  Forbes  lU  MoiUalemberl  was  born  oo 
the  15th  of  April,  ISIO,  in  Upper  Brook-street,  London,"  at  tlic 
house  of  his  maternal  grandfather.  James  Forbes,  F.K.S.,  author 
of  llie  Orifiilal  Memoirs.  His  grandfather  and  hia  father  had 
emigrated  early  in  the  Kevoluiion,  and  had  bolh  entered  the 
British  service,  where  they  served  with  distincliun.t  '1  he  grand- 
falher  was  a  general  olhcer  in  the  West  Indies,  The  father. 
Colonel  Montalemhert,  passeil  through  the  usual  gradations  ot 
the  sei'viie  to  the  Staffol  the  Horse  Guards,  and,  on  the  death  of 
his  faihcr,  had  a  sperial  permission  from  King  George  111.  to 
assume  the  title  of  Baron  de  -Montalem ben.  If  therefore  our 
author's  lirilish  eonneslons  and  associations  may  have  given  hin 
a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with,  and  a  stronger  predilection  for» 
our  manners  and  character  than  foreigners  ordinarily  have,  it 
must,  on  the  other  hand,  be  admitted  that  even  amon^ist  ourselves, 
and  still  more  on  the  Continent,  they  must  derogate  considerably 


*  "Hmcs,'  17th  April.  ISlOi  ■Genltemiui'E  Magantie,' May.  ISIO. 
t  '  Ijondoa  tjozetli','  20tll  Jiuie,  1810. 
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IVom  the  contideace  tu  wliicb  eviileuce  iiiore  tboroughly  Impartial 
would  be  entitled. 

But  tliere  are  otber  and  still  more  seiinus  drawbacks  on  the 
Taliie  of  tliU  WorL.  TUp  first  is  M.  de  Montalfinbcrt's  political 
pusitiun,  wliii'b  seems  a  aooiuwIiaC  aDiimdous  one.  His  fnllier,  i 
wliu  had  returned  Iii  FraDue  on  the  Restoraliiin,  was  created  k 
peer  in  1819,  nnd  died  sborily  after  tbe  July  Revulutiun,  but  | 
before  tbe  hereditur^  peera^  wasabotisbed,  and  liis  ri^b[  having 
thus  vested  befure  tlie  aboliliun,  tlie  yuung  Comle  de  MurdaUmbert, 
in  I'SoO,  as  siion  a^  he  tame  Iii  tlie  legal  age,  tuok  liis  seat  in  the 
Cliamber,  and  soon  distinguished  hiuisclf,  nutlets  bv  tlie  fluency 
and  suavity  of  bis  elocjuenee  tliun  by  bis  bigb  reli^-ious  and  con- 
serviitive  principles.  It  was  tlierefore  with  some  surprise  that  in 
tbe  Revulution  of  February,  184ti,  be  was  seen  as  a  menilier  of 
the  re\iuh\it»xi  Assemblee  Const ilnaiile,  and  again  in  that  of  ]tj49, 
tmd  fiunliy  in  tbe  present  diunb  Legislature  of  Napoleon  III, 

But  tliou^b  he  thus  lent  his  nnuic  and  intluent^e  to  tbe 
exisling  n't/ime,  he  soon  quarrelled  witb  it ;  and  wc  are  forced 
to  confess  that  too  niucb  of  his  panegyric  on  ICnglish  go- 
vernment seems  prompted  by  llie  occasion  it  afToi'ds  of  sar- 
castic contrasts  with  tbal  of  France,  wbich  the  laws  of  tbe  | 
press  in  that  couiiliy  probably  restrain  Uim  from  makini; 
in  more  explicit  terms;  and  ibis  restraint  also  drives  him 
into  an  allusive  and  circiimloculory  style,  wliich  an  English 
reader  will  iircasioniilly  find  obscure.  Indeed  lils  icbemeiii  pro- 
tests against  ibo  anaicliical  and  despotic  usurpations  of  the  last 
seven  years,  liowever  well  merited,  come  witU  some  awkward- 
ness from  one  whose  appearance  in  their  Assemblies  seems  to 
give  a  kind  ot  de  facio  cuunienancc  to  bolb.  M.  de  Mnntalem- 
bett  roinplains  of  the  disorderly  proceedings  of  these  Assemblies, 
wbii'h,  if  lie  alludes  to  liis  own  case,  would  lather  surpii&e  ns ; 
for  wc  Lave  always  understood  no  one  was  better  listi^ned  to; 
but  if  iie  bas  tn<rt  occasional  dcnai/remens,  wc  confess  that  we 
cannot  very  deeply  sympalbise  wilh  him — ijut  diali/e  uUnit-U 
fail c  dans  celte  qili-re/  VV'e  admit  tbat  in  such  revolotiontiry 
vicissitudes  as  France  bas  lately  undergone,  (ompliance  and  J>er- 
baps  even  concurrence  wilU  the  powers  tbat  be,  are  entillcd  to 
an  indul;;cnl  construciion  :  and  M.  de  Monlalemberi's  presence 
in  the  second  of  these  Hepublican  Assemblies  was  couDlensnccd 
by  tlint  of  several  respectable  ]>ersons  of  the  most  anti-Ke> 
publican  views,  who  hoped,  no  doubt,  to  contribute,  by  their 
presence  and  authority,  to  restore  some  kind  of  consiitutlonal 
order.     Ttus,  we  ibougbl  at  tbe  time,*  a  vain  expectatioD,  and 


See  '  Qnaiterl;  Bcvkw'  ftir  Di-wmbsr,  Ifl&l.  p.  »70. 
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aomewbal  derogatory  from  their  personal  character,  and  ercDt 
liave  shuwn  that  it  did  not  fulfd  tlieir  objecl.  But  we  arc  wboll) 
at  a  loss  t«  acfount  for  the  appf arancc  of  a  jrenlleman  of  M.  de  • 
Montalcmbert's  verv  peculiar  and  loudly  prol'essed  principle*  in 
that  wonderful  Afsembtce  of  April,  184S,  wlipre  he  figured — tliP 
only  ex-Peer  of  France — as  the  colleapuc  of  Louis  Blanc,  AlluTt 
ourrier,  Prudhon,  and  Caussidiere.  Of  this  portentous  singularilv 
wc  liave  never  seen  thesliglilest  esplanation,  nor  of  another  lemarfc- 
able  phase  of  his  character — tliat  he  not  onlj  had  wof  tbe  honour  of 
being  included  with  hisconsei-vative  and  constitutional  colleagues 
in  the  coup  eTctat  of  the  2nd  of  December,  but  that  we  should  tind 
bis  name  in  what  was  called  the  Consultative  Commisstoa  con- 
voked bv  Louis  Napoleon  to  consummate  that  usurpation.  It  is 
true  that  some  names  were  placed  on  the  list  of  that  Commis- 
sion without  their  previous  consent — and  wo  tbink  itwortli  wliili- 
lo  reproduce  a  specimen  of  the  remonstrances  that  tbis  abuse  of 
resperlablc  names  produced.  M,  J.  Perier,  Governor  of  tbe  Bank 
of  France,  answered — 

'  I  should  ruin  mijselfin  ihe  opinion  of  all  rrspectalile  mat  If  I  WMW 
to  aceept  this  duty,  whicli  would  seem  to  approve  what  I  blame  and 

deplore.* 

M,  do  Goulard  replied — 

'  I  absolutely  refuse  this  mission ;  mi/  honour  and  coiitcience  both 
forbid.' 

M,  Beugnot  wrote — 

'  I  siiould  think  myself  dishonoured  Oi/  accepting  such  a  mitsiori.' 

We  do  not  find  tliat  M.  de  Montidembert  bad  any  such 
scruples — be  seems  to  have  accepted  the  strange  mission.  Hi* 
bad,  no  doubt,  his  own  good  reasons  for  doing  so,  but  having 
done  so — and  with  so  much  zeal  that  Victor  Hugo  denounced  bim 
as  an  ^accomplice'  of  Louis  Napoleon — we  cannot  comprebend 
either  the  consistency  or  good  taste  of  tbe  reiterated  attacks 
ivliich  be  makes  against  the  Imperial  regime. 

But  there  is  anolhei  ctrcnmslnnre  which  seCRis  to  us  still 
more  inexplicable.  We  find  in  tbe  official  list  of  tbe  memlxTV 
of  the  French  Legislative  Assembly  in  the  Almanneh  jS'atie"ot 
of  the  year  1852  the  '  Count  de  Mojitalemltert'  designnled  a*  a 
'  Member  of  the  Leijion  of  Hoi'Onr.'  He  was  not  so  in  tin-  \va.x 
'60  nor '51.  His  supposed  'aconiplieili/'  vrhh  Louis  Nnpoieon 
dates,  of  course,  as  of  December,  1851:  the  Almanach  Aiil>"i'at 
is  published  in  the  earlv  part  of  the  year  whose  date  it  l>cars, 
and  therefore  M.  de  Mnnlidembcrt's  nomination  to  llie  Legion 
of  Honour  must  Lave  been  about  tbe  time  of  the  cotif/  d'ttal. 

Thi* 
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This  (lecoralion  continues  lo  be  nnnexed  to  liis  nnmc  in  the  list 
of  1853,  but,  most  inexplicable  of  nil,  wc  finil  tliat  in  18o4  iind  1 
lt*55  this  lionoiimbte  mark  is  retnuvod,  and  it  seems  that  M.  de  i 
Monlaleinliprt  censed  during  t lie  year  1853  to  he  a  member  r>f  the 
Legion  uf  Honour.     Did  Jjp  accept  that  favour  from  the  hands  of  j 
Louis  Napoleon,  and  was   it  subsequently  revoked  or  resiirned?  I 
We  knotv  no  more  about  the  mntler  than  we  find  in  ihe  ufficint 
list,  where  it  certainly  wears  n  very  singular  aspect.     In  short,  he 
seems  to  us  one  of  those  uneasv  and   versatile  spirits  that  prove  j 
as  vain  of  repassing  his  little  Rubicon  as  of  having'  passed    it. 
and,   provided    he  can    make    himself  talked   aliuut,    iTosses  and 
recrosscs  as   readily  as  a  ferryman,— n  Chnron,    who  would   be 
thought  a  CEPsar.     Wc  have  no  cnncem  and  lake  no  interest  in 
M.  de  iVlontalembert's  French  politics,  bm  when  he  offers   him- 
self to   us  as  a   lecturer,   critic,   and    prophet   on    the  Political 
Future  of  England,  we  should  like  to   know  a  lillle  more  dis- 
tinctly how   his  character  for  political  principle  and  consistenc)' I 
stands  in  his  own  country. 

But  if  it  were  only  as  a  political  lecturer  that  he  had  come 
forward,  we  confess  that  we  should  liave  attached  mui  h  less 
importance  to  his  work,  and  shouhl  not  have  been  disposed  lo 
examine  it  so  critically,  and  we  will  frankly  own  so  jealously,  as 
we  are  forced  lo  do  by  the  eccentricity  (to  use  the  gentlest  term) 
of  the  religious  topics  and  doctrines  which  he  has  chosen^ — 
even  while  disclaimint^  thei»  introduction — ^lo  obtrude  upon  us. 

M.  dc  Montalemhert  has  long  Itcen  dcsignaleil  by  all  parties  in 
France  as  an  ^ultra-Catholic'  and  the  great  champion  of  the 
Ultramontane  school.  We  have  neither  right  nor  inclination  tu 
quarrel  with  his  faith:  he  is  a  Christian— ovidenilv  a  sincere 
one  ;  we  wilt  add  a  consistent  one :  for  undoubtedly  his  extreme 
ultramontane  principles  are  the  true  and  only  logical  expression 
of  what  Catbolicilii  really  is,*  Where  infallibility  is  once  ad- 
mitted^— absolute,  unlimited,  universal  proslraliiin  and  submission 
can  be  the  only  result ;  we  therefore  more  than  excuse— we  respect 
— his  seal  for  the  form  of  Christianity  of  which  he  \&soenthttsiaitic\ 
a  votary  ;  we  have  even  a  kindly  feeling  towards  the  charily  (mis-  ' 
placed  though  it  lie)  with  whicli  he  would  extend  its  iiijollible 
benefits  lo  its  :  but  what  icay  be  fairly  complained  of  is  the  rnaiii-> ' 
fold  infractions  of  good  taste,  fair  argument,  and  liistorical  iriilh, 
by  which  he  labours  so  frequently  aud  so  gratuitously,  h  tort  et  a 
travert,  lo  intrude  into  a  discussion  which  he  professes  to  con- 

*  Sn  the  Irtttr  of  M,  Coqurrel,  one  of  ibc  most  rmincni  Proicctmit  miniii- 
trn  in  Francr.  to  M.  Guiiol  in  i'&a% — a  picci-  of  i'lo<[iirn»  and  renfiiriilii:  llinl 
dUsecis  nad  Kfut«s  the  eironof  LAmennoii,  uul  bj  oniicipiiiinn  ihi»c  of  M.  iIc 
MooCslcmbert. 
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sider  as  exclusively  political  anil  st'ciilar  (p.  118),  hi»  \vty  peco- 
liar  reliRiuus  tenets,  and  especially  u  iltpreiiation  of  ihe  It^ 
formation  ^nerally,  and  of  the  Churtb  of  EnglaoKl  more 
espr-cially,  as  misplaced  in  lo^ic  as  unfounded  in  fact.  And 
this  he  carries  to  a  degree  of  prejudice  and  passion  which 
we  may  venture  to  call  moiwwanin — a  term  wliicli  Gixl  forbid 
thai  wc  should  apply  to  his  laudable  zeal  for  his  own  doctrinal 
faith,  but  which  appears  to  characterize  most  Justly  the  kind  of 
passionate  excitement  against  Protestantism  which  he  shows 
whenever  bis  predominant  idea  is  awaltened.  We  shall  in  the 
sequel  have  but  too  many  proofs  of  the  justice  of  this  observaiion, 
but  there  is  one  which  deserves  to  be  specially  noticed  even  at 
the  outset,  because  it  leads  us  to  an  esplanation  of  this  aberratiim 
of  a  mind  on  other  points  so  amiable,  bo  accomplished,  and  often 
so  sagacious. 

Towards  ibe  close  of  the  work  (p.  275),  after  statins  tliat  tlw 
British  Constitution  had  long  been  the  '  admiration  of  the  highest 
intellects  amongst  mankind.'  lie  concludes,  by  what  looks  like  a 
merely  ridiculous  anticlimax—'  from  Montesquieu  lo  le  Ciimte  da 
ATaistrc'  Most  English  readers  will  wonder  who  lliis  Cointe  dc 
IMaistre  is,and  how  he  comes  lu  be  quiiled  as  an  authority  necea- 
sary  to  conohoraie  and  crown  that  of  the  rest  of  mankind.  Hne 
is  what  we  find  of  him  in  the  Bioyrapliie  des  Vontem^iraii'S : — 

'  Le  ComU  Jtisrph  de  Maislre  [a  native  of  Piedmont,  and  for  nuny 
years  Sardiuiari  raiuister  iu  Riitsia]  died  at  about  68  yeam  of  age  in 
1821,  hiiving  writreu  a  great  deal,  at  iea-»t  for  a  geiilleinan  who  p«>- 
fessed  to  despise  literature  and  literary  fame — which,  liowever.  came  to 
hint  uri5r<u>>ht;  for  liis  name  is  iiow-a-days  very  po]iular.  But  thou)^ 
he  has  h  fi  on  all  liis  works  the  stamp  oi  lalent  and  of  u  fVTi/  sin^/filar 
originality,  it  must  be  iidniitleil  thai  his  iisuie  uould  not  have  been  so 
ponipou'^Iy  praised  if  he  Itad  not  proclaimeil  liiiuself  the  lender  nf  tho 
jiarty  that  aims  at  the  rc-estahlishnient  of  iiucient  Caiholicitj  ibruiigh- 
out  Europe.  The  work  in  whicli  M.  de  Maislre  ex]K>nnd«  his  svsieiri  is 
entitled  '■  Tne  Pope,"  ajul  u  wriileii  witii  a  hariiiiiotid.  and  often  an 
eccent'ieily  of  ideas,  which  give  it  a  vfry preidiar  chamctir,  ll  con- 
tains pn)|X)si(ion8  which  are,  one  may  w.y,  the  elisir  of  ihrocratifot 
faiiativism,  and  uhich  in  other  respt^c's  aUo  seem  unworthy  of  a  man 
of  M.  de  Maiatre's  lalents.  For  instance — according  to  liini,  the  divino 
legitimacy  of  the  authority  of  llie  Popes  is  proved  equally  by  iheir 
virtues  and  their  vices.  John  XXII.  und  Alexander  VI.,  and.  ni  fact, 
all  llicse  whose  crimes  have  the  nrist  notoriously  degrudrd  ibe  Ponti- 
fical liaia,  have  furnished  the  author  wiih  such  an  nrgitiuenl  as  this. 
'•Is  if  u"/,"  he  Bsks,  "'a  altniiliiiij  miratir  ihal  in  iurli  hatidt  tht 
Cadinlic  fdijicr  should  not  /imv  firrinhfdi"  and  he  therrfore  «w*  no 
salviition  for  all  Ihe  thrones  of  Knrope  but  by  the  restomion  of  unHy 
and  obedience  lo  the  yoke  of  pai>al  discipline.     Ho  sees  no  gtiannica 
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for  the  personal  safely  of  Princes  but  id  their  devotion  to  Ihe  Court  of 
Bomi?.  ami  tie  even  (luslies  the  ahsiirdily — we  uii^lil  almost  say  thejoite 
— to  thu  extent  of  niaiiilaiaiug  ihat  the  Kings  u-ho  have  l>eeii  most 
faithful  to  Rome  liave  lived  the  longest.  He  fuitlier  mainiains  iliat  all 
Crawn.q  are  iielil  nf  llie  I'lipe's  Tiara;  ihat  all  princes  are  no  more 
than  delegates  of  ihe  Holy  Si-e,  and  revocable  at  iis  pleasure  ;  and  that 
nations  have  a  right  to  recur  lo  ilie  Pope's  sujiremacy  aQain«t  thi?ir 
governments,  when  ihere  shall  appear  lo  be  any  danger  to  the  Oiiliolic 
faitli.  We  can  easily  coneeive  how  iilarmiiig  must  be  sueh  ciireirines  aa 
to  Voveiiir  de  V  JBiirope — -the  futurity  of  Europe.' ^Jiioy.  Conlemp., 
lit.  Maistre. 

M,  lie  Motilaletnbcrt  was  we  presume  too  young  to  Lave  any 
personal    knowledge  of  M.  ile  Maistrc,  but  lie  seems  to  liartr) 
adopted    Lis   principles  lo   their  extreme    e»tenl,   and    we   find 
him    very    soon    assoriated    with    a  &litl   bohler  and   more  mis- 
chievous guide  of  the   same  school — the   Abbe'  Lamennaia,  of 
deplorable  notoriety.      This   man,    whoso    miud   we  believe  to 
have  been  originally  and  cunsiilulionaUy  unsound,  and   to  havej 
been  additiunally  distorted    by    extreme    vanity    and    ambition,] 
adopted  and  exaggerated  the  dc  Maistrc  theory  of  the  absoluti 
and  universal  supremacy  of  the  Popedom  ;   and,  to  propagate  i^l 
foumled,  in  the  first  extravagant  days  of  the  July  revolution,  ai 
journal  calleil  L' Avenir,*  in  which   his  principal  associates  wet«' 
another  abbe — Latordaire — and  the  young  Cou)it  de  Jiloiitalemherl, 
not  yet  of  iigc, 

'  T!ie  intimate  friendship,'  says  one  of  the  Count's  most  favour- 
able biographers — and  irideed  so  great  teems  to  be  bis  persona] 
amiability,  that  they  arc  all  favourable, — 

'  The  intimate  friemlship  wliieh  he  formed  with  Lamenntus  brought 
about   a  considerable    revohitiuii    in   his    idea.«;   the   pious    Legritiniist 
liecame  an   independent  and  a   liberal,  but  wiihout  ilepaltiii^  from   hill 
original  religious  preposse.-sions,' — Biog.  Impart.,  18-18. 

The  ulCramontaniain  of  Z.'Aveiiir  was  so  excessive,  that  evea] 
the  clergy  of  France  could  not  tolerate  such  a  proslration  of  tha 
liherlies  of  the  Galilean  church  as  it  advocated:    the  bish<Ji)BJ 
synodically  denounced  it.     Lamcnnaij  appealed  to  Rc)me,  think-' 
ing,  it  was  conjecturally  said,    thai   he  mij;hl  rather  bope  for  ■ 
cardinal's    hat    than   fear  a    pontifical   censure.     But  the  Pope 
binisclf  (Gregory  XVI.)  was  alarmed  at  such  ollra-popery,  and] 
found   it  necessary  to  censure  dogmatically  his  extravagant  and] 
ecrcnlric  advocates — pins  papisleii  i/itf  It  Pape. 

*  .4nniV  snsuit  to  be  >  cant  lerm  of  tliii  school.  M.  df  Muiaire  wrnie  aboat  ] 
VArmie  iti  V llmpt,  auil  Laoiratuiii,  brforc  he  tei  Op  the  journal  fAremir,  had ' 
Tritteii  Himc  (scajs  under  lluil  lille  ;  nnd  now  wc  havt  t'Actnirdt  T.lfiifMnvff  j 
hut  all  time  -inniin  were  and  irv  intiDdeil  lo  pcrsuuiie  lu  (hat  the  real  uwnir  is  i 

tiMf'— Ihal  is.  10  the  Papal  despotiim  of  tbe  Middle  Age*. 
Disconcerted 
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Disconcerted  and  inorlificd  in  his  personal  vanitj'  ami  jwn- 
fessionnl  iunbition,  Lamcnnais  threw  liimself  into  still  wttre^ 
extravagances,  and  published,  in  1834,  Lcs  Paroles  <fuit  Croi/anf. 
>vl)ich  we  Oeacribed  at  the  lime  (Q.R.,  vol.  iti,  p.  3tiH)  as  "u 
tissue  of  impiety,  sedition,  and  above  all,  absurdity,  which 
shocked  ua  like  tlie  biaspliemous  ravings  of  a  nianiae.'  On  this 
execrable  rhapsody  the  Gallican  Church  and  the  Pope  were 
again  driven  to  fuiiuinale  their  censures;  and  every  sober  uiind 
and  Christian  heart  in  Europe  must  have  confirmed  ibeir  sen- 
tence. Up  to  what  period  and  how  far  M.  de  Montaleiiibert 
continued  his  co-uperation  with  this  unbappv  madman  wc  cannot 
say,  for  we  confers  thev  attracted  little  of  our  curiosity,  after 
Les  Paroles  (fmi  Croyant,  till  iheir  simultaneous  appearance  in 
the  Assembly  of  April,  1848.* 

Before  we  proceed  to  show  the  unexpected  ^vay  in  which  tbese 
religious  and  political  influences  break  out  Jn  the  atitbor's 
appreciation  of  the  Fntnrilif  of  Englaiid,  we  must  notice  some 
of  iiii  earlier  literary  works.  He  is  n  member  of  the  French 
Academy,  elected  it  seems  in  1851,  and  received  on  the  ritb  of 
February,  1852,  under  tbe  presidencc  of  M,  Guizot.  In  the 
customary  compliments  which,  on  the  reception  of  a  ncw-clected 
member,  pass  between  him  and  the  director  of  the  day,  the 
diseours  of  the  latter  invariably  exhibits  in  the  best  light  (lie 
claims  of  the  ri'cipiendaire  to  the  honour  conferred.  On  tbcse 
occasions  great  curiosity  is  felt  in  the  literary  and  fashionable 
worlds  as  to  the  topics  and  merits  of  the  respective  discourses: 
on  this  one  tbe  curiosity  was  greater  than  usual  to  bear  bow  a 
Doctrinaire  Protestant  and  ex-Minister  of  Louis  Philippe 
would  deal  with  an  ultra- Catholic  Legitimist  opposed  by  his 
religion  and  his  politics  to  the  ex-Minister  and  the  cx- 
Monarcb,  The  only  hint  afforded  by  M,  Guizot  of  any  literary 
claim  that  M.  dc  Mont  ale  mbert  could  have  to  a  scat  in  the 
Academy,  was,  the  reminding  him  that  when  his  father  wiis 
Ambassador  in  Sweden,  and  himself  but  nineteen  years  old,  he 
had  written  an  Essay  on  Guslavus  Adolphus.  which  he  had 
communicated  to  M.  Guizot,  who  had  it  seems  appi'oved  the 
work,  and  contributed,  some  how,  to  its  publication.  He  com- 
pliments hira  on  being,  by  education  and  principle,  what  bis 
predecessor,  M.  Droz,  a  converted  revolutionist,  had  become  by 
experience  and  conviction—'  a  Cliristian  and  a  Conservative  ;'  be 
coagralulalcs  him  on  having  escaped  from   the  common  error  of 


I 

I 
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*  Ltmeaniui  died  in  retinMniiil,  not  to  t».j  Dbieurity.  in  Psrii,  on  the  3Tlb 
February,  I8SS,  m  the  age  of  teTciity-Ihrce,  of  n  long  nod  painful  illnvES.  and,  ■» 
lUB  lott  biogrsplier  iulimut^,  vUliout,  aJi  migtit  hnve  betii  Loptd,  anj  luiblc 
regret  for  ihe  Kondal  irUich  the  aaarcluciil  ceicries  oT  tiu  later  life  bid  cmted. 
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considering  the  CallioHc  Cburcli  as  the  e^sclusive  ally  uf  aljstiliite 
power  ;  he  a]i|ilauils  his  union  of  the  words  religion  ami  Uhertu  ; 
and  winds  up  by  marking  'as  tlic  most  original  and  ntlractive 
feature  of  his  character,  that  he  cnmbines  in  a  rare  dejjree 
respect  for  the  past,  wilb  an  aspiration  towards  I'avenir-'  All 
this,  considering  that  M.  Guizol  was  bound  botli  by  privatu 
friendship  and  the  imperative  rules  of  the  Academy,  to  see 
nothing  but  merit  in  the  rtkipicmiaire,  is  very  adroit — the  pane- 
gyric is  not  only  elcfrant  and  eloquent,  hut  it  is  just  and  true  as 
far  Its  it  goes ;  for  hv  passing  over,  without  even  an  allusion,  any 
ofM.  Montalembm's  works  since  the  Swedish  liroc/iurc  (ythat- 
ever  it  was)  of  1H29,  he  was  relieved  from  explaining  in  what 
sense  M.  de  Montaleniherl  and  M.  Lamennnis  unilerstoud  '  reli- 
gious liberty,'  and  by  what  a  very  peculiar  theory  ibeir  'aspira- 
tions aficr  the  future'  seem  nothing'  more  than  a  longing  to 
lesuseitate  ancient  doctrines  and  pret(^nsion3  so  out  of  season 
and  out  of  reasun,  that  neither  the  Gallican  Church  nor  even  the 
Roman  Pontiff  himself  could  venture  to  tolerate  them,  But 
there  was  a  matter  behind  the  scenes  which  must,  we  suppose, 
Lave  mortified  ^t.  de  Moaialombert,  rather  perplexed  M.  Guiv.ut, 
and  somewhat  amused  a  malicious  audience  ;  and  it  was  this — that 
the  now  iicademicinn,  of  whose  works  the  ofhciat  panegirisl  had 
so  litlle  to  say,  was  in  fact  an  author,  rather  a  voluminous  one,  and 
cspeeially  of  one  work,  very  singular,  very  eloquent,  very  learned 
in  its  way,  and  alloselher  oue  of  llie  most  extraordinary  we  be- 
lieve thai  has  been  published  in  Frani:e  or  l^ngland  these  two  or 
three  hundred  years — ^it  is  called  '  Tlie  Jlistorg  of  St.  ElizolieUi  i^\ 
Ilungarg,  hi/  the  Count  de  Moiiiiileinberl.  Paris,  1>^3>< ;  in  2  vo/f.,' 
of  above  400  pages  each.  The  suppression  of  all  allusion  to  this 
remarkable  work,  when  there  was  so  little  else  in  the  way  of  j 
literature  to  talk  about,  was  at  first,  and,  while  we  only  knew  the 
book  by  its  tide,  incomprehensible;  but  when  we  obtained 
and  looked  into  the  volumes  we  found  an  ample,  if  nut  a  satisfac-  < 
lory  explanation,  which,  both  for  the  intrinsic  curiosity  of  the 
case,  as  well  as  fur  its  bearing  on  the  tone  aiul  spirit  of  the  volumo  | 
before  us,  we  think  it  right  to  submit  to,  as  we  aniieipate,  the  I 
wonder  of  our  readers. 

Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Andrew  King  of  Hnngary.  was  born  in  , 
1207,  married  in  1221  Louis  Liindgrave  of  Thnringia,  in  Upper 
Sasony  ;  after  a  widowhood  of  four  years,  spent  in  great  sanctity, 
she  died  in  1231,  and,  at  ibe  instance  of  her  family,  was  canonized  I 
by  Pope  Gregory  IX.  in  1235,  and  her  feast  established  in  the 
Catholic  church  for  the  1.5th  of  November.  It  happened  that 
M.  de  MoDtalenibcrt  had  visited  a  inagniliceot  church  at  Mar- 
bourg,  in  Hesse,  erected   bv  the  holy  Landgravine ;  he  admired 

the 
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ihe  arrbitccture,  he  venerated  the  foundress,  nnd  was  indncrd, 
by  his  metliipvnl  laste  and  modiapval  faiili,  to  collect  and  cotnii'ile 
the  nuiticrous  legppdarv  stories  concerning  her  into  a  '  liistuT^, 
which,  as  a  view  of  the  manners  and  superstitions  of  the 
limes,  is  really  very  curious  and  characteristic.  So  fur  there 
was  no  reasi>n  why  the  work  should  not  hare  been  nulii'ed  os 
one  of  M.  tie  Miinlaleniherl's  claims  to  a  seal  in  the  Acaileiiiy. 
But  ihedelnils  of  the  woik,  and  the  pious  crednlily  wliiih  the 
author  {irofcsses  far  ihe  superstitions  which  he  bas  colloiteil,  and 
on  which  he  has  lavished  a  profusion  of  pathetic  and  unctuuut 
eloquence,  give  it  aliogelher  a  different  character.  Il  would  take 
a  volume  toexhibit  what  we  ibink  the  absurdities  of  the  work, 
and  it  would  he  a  painful  task,  for  wc  have  no  desire  to  trrriile  a 
smile,  and  still  less  any  graver  I'oeling  against  lonseiendiius  errrint, 
or  lo  deal  lishtly  with  what  worthy,  though  mistaken,  pi-ojilc 
regard  as  holy  ;  but  the  whole  tone  and  spirit  iif  M.  dc  Monialrin- 
bert's  strictures  on  the  religion  of  En;:,land  render  it  necessary  (o 
give  some  specimens  of  his  taste  and  judgment  in  dealin|r  with 
bis  own.  Klizabeili's  highest  sanctifitation  commenced  with  hei 
widowliontl ;  but  a  miracle  which  she  performed  during  iier 
husband's  lifetime  is  loo  remarkable  to  be  passed  over.  Among 
her  peculiar  works  of  charily  was  the  cure  of  leprosy.  One  day, 
during  tin  absence  of  her  hiisban<l,  after  having,  with  her  onn 
hands,  washed  and  bathed  and  anointed  the  sores  of  a  poor  leper, 
she  placed  hiin  in  her  own  bed.  The  mother  of  the  Landgrave  had 
in  vain  remonstrated  against  the  danirer  of  such  a  proeet-d ilH:,  and 
on  his  return  complained  of  it,  and  took  him  tothc  bedside  that  he 
might  see  the  fact,    M.  de  Montalembert  then  proceeds  ton-liitf — 

'  Tlie  Duke  could  not  supuress  his  irrilalion,  and  draggcil  ofl'  iJie 
caverliJ  of  his  bed.  liutat  ihi;  same  iiiomenl,  aceonljng  to  llic  licaiiti- 
ful  exjilunation  of  the  historian,  the  Almighty  ddgiiMl  lo  open  tlie 
eyes  of  his  soul,  and,  itietead  of  Ihe  ieper,  he  aatv  siretehed  out  In  tlie 
bed  the  figure  of  Jesus  Christ  crucified  !  * — i.  p.  273, 

On  another  occasion  the  Landgrave  gave  a  great  enlerlainmeitt 
to  some  neighbouring  grandees,  at  which  he  sent  to  request  the 
presence  of  his  wife — 

'  But  she,  who,  according  lo  her  custom,  had  given  away  all  her  riolhra 
and  nrnameiils  lo  the  poor,  sent  him  a  private  message  to  Kiy  thai  she 
had  no  dress  fit  lo  appear  in.  Hut  liie  Duke  insisiiiig,  she  knelt  down 
anil  prayed  thus,  "  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  most  fejihrul  and  inrrt-iful 
Kolher.  swept  CnmforlL-r  of  the  poor  and  the  unhappy,  friL-ml  and  sure 
help  of  all  that  put  their  trust  in  thee,  come  now  to  the  as^islance  of 
tliy  poor  servant,  who  has  stripped  herself  of  all  her  omami'iibi  for  the 
loveoflhee."  L'pon  tvliieh  an  angel  immediately  appcare'l,  and  said, 
"  O  noble  spouse  of  the  King  of  Heaven,  here  b  what  God  send*  thfC 
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from  heaven  with  the  salutation  of  a  lender  frienil«titp — uivt^et  your 
body  Willi  this  gnrment  aiiU  crown  your  tK-'aJ  with  this  cron-n,  as  a  sign 
of  thy  eternal  glory."  She  blessed  God,  put  on  the  tiuwn  and  the 
mnnlle,  anil  joined  the  guests  in  iht?  ftMiwe  hall,  who  were  teriiliei)  at 
the  splendnur  of  her  dress  and  llie  beauty  of  her  countenance,  for  lier 
fecc  shone  like  tUut  of  an  angel.' — i.  p.  321. 

The  setond  volutne  opens  with  the  widowhood,  and  the  19lU 
chapter  annoiinccs— 

'  fjiiw  the  iiiosi  mrrn'fitl  Ji-iM  cnnsolftl  the  drar  Saint  Ellzabelli  in 
hfr  mi»ery  and  xolilude,  and  hoip  ihe  reri/  tweH  and  moit  cltment 
Virgin  Mary  came  to  inatruet  and  fortify  her.' 

These  were  not  mere  spivitual  influences,  but  actually  cor- 
poreal visitations. 

•On  the  feast  of  St.  Agalha~5th  Februnry— in  the  year  1223, 
while  she  was  bitterly  lameniiiig  her  imperfect  ions,  her  "  douce  Consota- 
trit-p"  (the  Hoty  Virgin)  wa^all  of  a  sudden  at  her  side,  saying,  "  0  my 
child,  why  this  violent  affliction,  &c."  A  few  days  Liter,  iliat  is  on 
the  lOih  of  the  sonie  month.  Elizahclh  was  »till  weeping  and  suhhing, 
when  her  indefatigable  Comforter  again  came  to  her,  bui  this  time  she 
was  acconi]ianied  by  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  who  had  lieen  from  her 
youth  upwanU  the  6q>ecial  friend  and  patron  of  our  Eli/abelh.  "Thou 
hast  ehosen  me,"  said  Mary,  *■  for  mistteefi  and  mother,  and  have  piveo 
thyself  up  to  nie.  but  I  wi^h  this  solemn  engagement  to  be  publicJy 
known,  and  for  that  pmpu^e  I  havu  brought  with  me  my  weTI-hcluved 
tit.  John."  Elizabeth  tlien  placed  her  two  hands  within  those  of  the 
Qufen  of  Heaven  as  a  faithful  Vkit^al  doing  huma^'e  bt-fnre  her  sove- 
reign, and  c^he  confirmed  this  donation  of  herself  by  oath,  and  St.  John 
wrote  a  document  attesting  tlie  transaction.' — p.  lij. 

Not  only  did  the  young  and  pious  widow  profess  a  spiritual 
marriage  wilh  the  Saviour,  but  slic  was  honoured  by  rnany  per- 
sonal visits,  and  in  great  state,  from  her  heavenly  spouse  i — 

'  Oji/a  also  the  divine  jiusbaiid  of  her  lioul^ — the  only  Lord  and 
uiaiter  of  her  existeDce — Jesus  I liinself— visited  her /bee  (o  fice,  ao- 
compoiiied  by  a  multitude  uf  iSainls ;  he  cnnsoled  her  by  sweet  con- 
verse, and  caiaforted  her  by  (Ar  tiy/il  of  liirn.' — p.  163. 

The  miracles  she  performed  after  clcnib  were  still  more 
namernus  and  nenflvas  astonialdny.  An  honest  and  pious  couple 
in  Hungary  had  but  on  only  daughter  ;  they  spent  tlie  niaht  of 
lier  death  in  grief,  but  in  an  interval  of  doziujs  tiie  mother  was 
warned  in  n  dream  to  carry  the  dead  body  of  her  child  to  the 
distiini  Uiinb  of  Elizabeth  : — 

'  Next  morning,  when  the  neighbour*  expected  to  eee  ihe  child  buried, 
they  were  nstonished  to  see  the  body  packed  (tnjermf)  in  a  ba-Vel.  with 
which,  in  spite  of  the  murmurs  and  deriiiions,  the  parenis  set  out  to 
carry  the  body  to  the  sanctuary  of  Eliiad>etb.    They  were  thirty  days 
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on  iheir  jountey,  in  (ears,  fnligues,  and  troubles  of  all  soris,  but  at  the 
end  of  that  time  God  tool;  piiy  nn  ilieir  faith  and  tlieir  sorrow,  and 
yielding  lo  liie  merits  of  his  dear  Eli/abeili,  he  sent  back  llie  iiinocml 
Eiiul  of  the  child  to  reanimate  the  liody  which  had  been  witli  so  nii 
simplicity  offered  (o  him,  and  restored  it  to  life.'— p.  254. 

About  llie  same  time,  llie  pious  historian  relates,  that  thti* 
happeneil  to  die  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  Europe  a  aolile  and 
cbarilabli-  Enriliih  lady,  whose  confessor  sug'gested  to  her  relar 
tions  that,  as  slie  had  during  her  life  made  a  vow  to  visit  the 
tomb  of  St  Elizabeth,  the  body  should  uow  be  transported 
thither:  — 

■  Her  friends  adopted  the  advice,  and  crossed  the  sea  and  a  vast  extent 

of  country  with  ihe  body,  and  after  a  journey  of  seven  weeks  nrrivn! 
at  ilarboui^,  where,  when  they  had  with  great  fenour  invoked  tlic 
Saint,  the  lindy  of  the  pioua  lady  was  suddenly  reanimated,  and  ti>* 
returned  to  life,  exclaiming,  "  O  happy  that  I  am  !  I  hare  been  rr- 
posi'ig  on  the  bosom  of  Si.  Elizalietk.  '  Her  friends  would  liave  Lnkeu 
her  back  lo  Eiiglaiid,  but  she  refused  lo  leave  tlie  place  sanctified  bjr 
her  celestial  friend,  where  she  lived  for  fifteen  years  more, — but  in  com- 
plete silence.' — p.  236. 

But  Elizabeth's  beatitude  was  not  confined  to  herself — she  hail 
a  prop;eny  of  sainti.  Her  eldest  daughter  worke<I  miracles.  Hw 
eecnnd  daughter,  an  aunt,  and  several  nieces  and  grand-nieces, 
were,  il  secins,  all  canonized  saints — in  short,  this  family,  «avf 
M.  de  Montalembcrt  in  a  happy  metaphor,  'seemed  dcstiiivd 
to  be  a  hot-bed  or  nurnery-ground — pcmniere — for  /teaveiv  — 
p.  284. 

EiiKabeth's  body  reposed  for  three  centuries  under  the  vaulB 
of  her  own  magnificent  church,  and  under  the  guard  of  ihc 
knights  of  the  Teutonic  Order.  The  guard  over  the  relics  could 
not  however  have  been  very  reverential,  for  M,  de  Montalembert 
relalestlmt  her  pious  daughlcrSophia — having,  in  1254,  a  qiiarrd 
with  the  reigning  Landgavc,  and  having  tried,  by  one  or  two 
personal  miracles,  to  bring  him  to  reason,  but  in  vain,  made  a 
most  extraordinary  appeal  to  his  religion  by  producing  at 
conference 

'  Um  cole  de  m  gainle  mere — a  rib  of  her  Mff  mtiUier — and  adjoitd 
him  to  swear  on  tiie  holy  relic  that  he  thought  Ills  title  good.' — p.  270. 

This  noble  and  pious  appeal  lo  the  conscience  of  the  Land- 
grave, M.  de  Montalembcrt  adds,  with  evident  disappointmcDt, 
failed  ;  the  Landgrave  swore  without  difficulty,  and  twenty  of  hii 
knights  confinned  his  usurpation. 

M.  de  Montalembert,  wlio  gives  in  an  appendix  a  list  of  tbt 
relics  of  St.  Elizabeth  that  he  bad  been  able  to  discover  in  hit 
researches,  does  not  take  any  trouble  to  tcli  us  what  became  o| 
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the  rib,  ivUosc  efficacy  the  daufrhter  had  uselessly  tried  on  llic 
obstinate  usurper,  and  this  seems  the  more  negligent  on  his  iiart, 
ns  he  expresses  in  his  IntrodiictioD  a  strong  indignation  against 
one  of  her  deiceiuianis,  who,  having  turned  Protestant,  tore  tlir  retic^i 
from  the  shrine,  and  scattered  them  to  the  uindi.'  But  M.  de 
Monl.-deinberl  has  found  that  in  liie  year  1232  '  iier  heart — 
t!ie  noblest  part  of  tlie  saiDt' — was  removed  to  tlie  cathedral  of 
Cambrai  in  France; — 

'  Nbither  history  nor  tradition  aRbrd  any  clue  to  the  motive  that 
could  iniluce  llic  faithful  of  Germany  to  deprive  themselves  of  so  |ire- 
cious  a  treasure  in  favour  of  so  reaiole  a  diocese.  But  wlio  is  lliera 
who  cannot  see  in  this  a  nii/iterioHS  diiti>osilioii  of  Providence,  wliich 
ordained  lliut  this  heart  so  tender  and  so  pure  should  come  to  wail  at 
Cambrai  ariotlier  liearl  worthy  of  it  bv  an  erjual  humility,  charity,  and 
lively  love  of  God-^lhe  heart  of  Fenelon  1 ' — p.  23". 

Our  readers  will  now  be  able  to  judge  why  the  History  of  St. 
Klizabeth  was  not  ciled  as  one  of  Si.  de  Montalembert's  dnims 
to  literary  repuiatiun,  and  why  we  &buuld  have  on  great  confidence 
in  the  value  of  his  judgments  about  England,  even  if  we  could 
understand  them  more  distinctly  than  we  do. 

Alx>ut  the  time  of  M.  de  Montalembert's  being  cbosen  into 
the  French  Academy,  he  produced — perhaps  as  a  kind  of  justi- 
fication or  excuse  for  an  election  for  which  there  appeared  such 
smalt  liicrary  claim — anew  wotk entitled  SJes Interets  Catholi'juet 
au  XIX'.  Steele,  Paris,  December,  1S52.  This  volume  we  re- 
viewed in  our  Number  for  that  quarter  ;  and  so  tenaciously  Is  M. 
de  MoDlnlemljert's  monomania  complicated  with  all  the  faculties 
of  his  inind,  that  there  is  not  a  line  of  that  essay  of  ours  that  might 
not  he  licrc  again  applied  with  equal  justice  to  this  '  Futurity  of 
England.'  In  that  article  we  warmly  applauded,  as  we  might 
now,  the  man  who  professed  a  combined  devotion  to  civil  and 
religious  liberty  in  language  the  more  generous  and  impressive 
because  it  seemed  at  variance  witii  the  tone  not  only  of  the  cxi  sling 
authorities  in  France,  but  of  his  own  i?o- religionists  and  allies  ; 
we  hailed  the  courage  with  which  he  proclaimed  himself  n  vieiix 
foldat  du  Calholiciime  et  de  la  li/vrU'.  Such  were  our  first  impres- 
sions ;  we  had,  however,  as  our  readers  may  recollect,  got  but  a 
short  way  in  our  examination  when  we  were  forced  ki  mitigate 
our  approbation  by  a  prudent  doubt,  not  as  to  the  author's  per- 
sonal sincerity,  but  as  to  the  kind  of  liberty  and  liberality  to 
which  his  doctrines  ultimately  tended. 

'  We  must  be  ou  our  guard  (we  said)  aguiunt  im/wjfKre — not  ih til 
kind  of  imposture  which  a  wilful  cozener  jKtlma  upon  the  wcirld,  but 
the  subtler  and  more  eiisiianng  illusion  which  first  takes  captive  ami 
enlists  in  its  service  nil  the  graces  at  once  of  character  and  of  diction, 
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aD(t  iben  by  thesie  means  diBanuing  wholesome  jealousy,  gains  t.  surer 
piisaeHsion  of  tlie  public  miiid.' — Quart.  Rev.,  Dec.  1S53,  p.  t39. 

Tliis  is  ibe  ideatieol  plan  of  the  present  work.  Nollim^  cod 
exceed  tlic  awectness  and  unction  of'  bis  topics  and  liis  plirusrs 
— notliiogcan  be  more  intolerant  and  inconsistent  than  (lie  result* 
to  which  they  tend.     We  then  pruceeded  to  give  some 

'  instances  of  tlie  singular  faculty  displayed  by  this  imaginative  philo- 
sopher of  misreading,  cross-reading,  and  reading  backwards  even  his 
own  plainest  statements.  In  liis  sieeplechoae  argument  [for  Popish 
supremacy  throughuut  Europe]  he  lea])s  over  everything  in  his  way, 
inclu'ting  the  very  facts  he  lijmself  has  told  us  ;  and  in  iiis  claims  ua 
behalf  of  the  Church  of  Itome.  he  manifestly  includes  ihe  prerog«tire 
of  ibruiing  and  iransforniin^  historical  tr\iih.' — III. 

There  is  not  a  syllable  here  that  does  not  apply  to  ibe  pre- 
sent volume  \  VVe  could  even  now  produce  nothing  more 
exact — and  indeed  so  we  might  go  on  to  the  full  eitent  of  our 
former  article,  to  which,  however,  we  at  present  content  our- 
selves with  referring  our  readers  ;  and  we  do  so  the  rather  to 
satisfy  them  that  the  opinion  we  now  express  is  not  a  new  one, 
nor  arising  out  of  any  circumstances  connected  wilb  the  present 
volume,  which  has  only  confirmed  with  greater  force,  and  some 
unpx]>ected  additional  proofs,  our  earlier  impressions— the  dis- 
tinctive cliaract eristic  of  the  work  before  us  being  only  the  mar- 
vellous inconsistency  and  boldness  of  'his  misreading,  cross- 
reading,  reading  Ijackwards,'  ond  nitogether  misrepresenting 
wliatever  he  has  ever  seen,  heard,  or  read  of  England,  whenever 
and  wherever  the  hopes  and  prospects  of  his  Popish  monomania 
can  intrude  themselves.  Dut  this  is  not  done  without  that  species 
of  art  which  the  world  generally  tails  Jesuitical — an  epithet 
which  we  believe  M.  de  Montalembert  would  not  disclaim,  and 
which  all  his  works  that  we  have  seen  do  most  eminently  deserve. 
The  first  half  of  his  work,  wliich  was  published  separately,  con- 
tains a  very  eloquent  and  glowing  panegyric  on  England  and  all 
her  institutions,  and  it  is  not  (ill  the  fascinated  reader  has  walked 
a  good  way  through  the  pleasant  paths  that  are  opened  to  bim 
that  he  discovers  the  aiu/uis  in  kerba.  The  edges  of  the  cup  are 
copiously  honied  to  induce  us  to  swallow  the  draught,  and  the 
first,  or  descriptive  part,  was  evident! v  made  'contagiously 
sweet,"  and  administered  separately,  to  obtain  vogue  and  accept- 
ance for  the  less  palatable  potion  that  was  to  follow : — 

— '  veluti  pucris  objinthia  tetra  medeuies 
Cum  dare  cotjantur,  prius  ora^,  jmenla  eireum, 
Cnntingunl  niellis  dulcl  flavoque  liquore.' 

It  would  be  unjust  to  M.  de  Montalembert  to  omit  to  stair  that 
L  he 
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be  avows  and  recommen<lE  this  species  of  delusive  taclics  with  A 
candour  very  unusual  in  tlie  school  to  which  )ie  h«longs,  and 
which,  we  suspect,  many  of  his  co-religionisls  will  nol  thank  him 
for  displaying.  Tliis  curious  '  Encumium  Doli,'  or  lecture  on 
fh/ness,  is  contained  in  a  chapter  of  the  second  portion  of  thp  work, 
entitled  'Of  Catholicism  in  Englnnd  ;'  which  also  develops  so 
clearly  the  scope  of  the  writer's  views,  the  style  of  his  reason- 
ings, and  the  ultimate  object  of  his  work,  that  we  shall  exnmioe 
it  in  some  detail,  and  we  earnestly  recommend  it  to  the  serious 
attention  of  the  Anglican  Church,  of  British  statesmen,  and  of 
all  who  can  have  any  dealings,  political  or  spiritual,  with 
'Catholicism  in  Ensrland.'  It  is  a  warning  voice  from  a  quarter 
the  most  uneKpectcd,  but  the  most  indisputable: — 

'  But  there  is  an  apprehension  that  I  must  be  permitted  to  express, 
not,  however,  withoui  a  respectful  diffidence.  1  feel  the  greatest 
respect  for  every  English  Catholic.  Ko  one  in  the  Christiaii  universe 
lias  deserved  more  than  they  do  from  the  ortliulox  faith.  Some  families 
have  kept  it  intact  tlirnugh  three  centuries  of  atlroiits  and  of  periiecu- 
tions.  Others  have  regained  it  at  the  cost  of  sacrifices  of  which  our 
age  had  no  conception.  Nevertheless  I  fear  Ihiil  among  those  generous 
neoplijles  who  have  honoured  and  consoled  t|je  Church,  and  who  now, 
in  sacred  orders  or  in  the  Catholic  press,  devote  themselves  to  the 
defence  of  their  new  &ith,  there  may  be  some  who  do  not  sulhciently 
dread  ihe  dangur  of  hurting  or  braving  the  national  feeling — a  feeling 
of  wliich  it  is  always  fo  dangerous  to  make  an  eiien)y,  and  which  is 
nowhere  more  powerful  and  mure  susceptible  than  in  Englnnd. 

'  The  glory  uf  the  Cailiolic  Church— one  of  tiie  coiidilions  and  of 
the  «inse([ueiices  of  her  imraoriality- — is  to  render  herself  always  nil  to 
ail.  It  is  to  lend  henelf  with  an  indcfalit/able  ffexibilifi/  [mark  the 
emphatic  and  antithetical  expression — indffatiijatle Jlexibilily  /]  lo  llit 
iiulilufiom,  the  majuiers,  the  ideas  of  all  couiilriei  and  of  aii  ages,  in 
all  lliat  is  not  iuoompaiible  with  faith  and  Christian  virtue.  It  is  to 
allow  all  her  children  to  have,  as  it  were,  a  private  residence — to 
possess  a  peculiar  patrimony  of  their  own,  in  the  niidsl  of  that  incom- 
pimhle  Calhohc  Unity  which  does  triumph  over  all,  and  survives  to 
all  onlv  by  it*  elaatieiti/  and  lis  uiuversality.  '•  In  mj/  Fatlier'i  hottse 
there  are  miinif  mansions," ' — p.  1 76- 

We  pausK  here  for  a  moment  to  observe,  as  a  curiosity  in  this 
kind  of  concio  ad  chrvm,  that  this  Scriptural  phrase  and  its 
peculiar  appliiation  is  horroweil  from  the  DiKoiirs  which  Ihe 
I*roTestant  orator,  M.  Guizot,  addressed  to  M,  de  Montalembert 
himself  on  the  day  of  his  Academical  reception.  As  applied  by 
M,  Goiiot,  it  was  a  serious,  sincere,  and  conciliatory  application 
of  the  comprehensive  benevolence  of  the  Gospel — but  when  iTt-pro- 
duced  by  an  uacomprouiisiilg  champion  of  the  exclusive  Unity 
of  Popery,  and   who  in   this  very  volume,  us  we  shall  see  pn;- 
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sently,  denies  ihat  Protestnnrism  is  a  religion  at  all,  we  can 
cnnsiiler  Su  iatrnduclion  as  no  better  than  a  &iiam — a  sjirritneii 
of  tiial Jiexiijilit}/,  that  soj}  solder  which  the  foregoing  portinn  of 
the  passage  so  jcsuititally  lecommcncls.  He  proceeds  in  the 
same  strain : — 

'  E[]i,'kiid  ahove  all  elaims  and  deserves  in  tliis  respect  come  tpfeiat 
jireeauiioHs ;  for  we  must  rc'ciillect  lliat  it  is  not  a  iicalheii  conutry. 
We  caiinot  treat  licr  as  ive  do  the  islands  of  tlie  Soulh  Sea,  ur  Ihe 
plains  of  Tliibel,  It  is  a  Cliri>;tiaii  couiilry,  wiiere  ChrisliaDily,  though 
mulilaled  and  dhjigured,  and  in  rebellion  ai/ainst  the  Onlv  Ugitimatt 
ecclesiastical  aiirhorili/^&iUl  possesses  an  enei^y,a  force,  and  a  fecniidity 
whicli  h  not  to  be  despised.  Moreover,  it  is  a  eountry  whicli  wad 
Cuiliolic  for  a  thousanii  years — tiiree  times  longer  than  it  has  been 
Protestant,' — ib. 

Tliis  last  assertion  Is  begging:  an  important  step  in  the  qiiration. 
The  Anglican  Church  professes  to  be  as  Catholic  in  the  sense  of 
Christian — the  only  one  in  which  the  word  can  have  anv  mean- 
ing for  a  Protestant — as  ever  she  was ;  that  is,  she  is  of  the 
church  of  Christ,  and  not  tf  Home — not  of  1000,  but  of  1850 
years'  dale.  Even  if  tbe  author's  chronology  were  to  be  strictly 
ailoplcd,  he  will  hardly  venture  to  deny  explicitly  that  the  last 
300  years  have  had  a  vast  intellectual  superiority  over  the 
preceding  ages  of  comparative  barbarism  and  ignorance,  though 
lie  verv  strongly  maintains  tlic  paradox  that  all  the  iniprovc- 
menls  of  modern  civilization  may  lie  traced  back  to  thai  obscure 
perioii,  and  strongly  advises  hia  friends  tbe  new  Catholics  that 
their  'easiest  and  ablest  tactic '  would  be  to  direct  all  their  cfTorls 
backwards  to  the  vast,  for  which  Englishmen  have  a  natural 
reverence.  This  is  the  source  and  explanation  of  all  M,  de 
Monlalembert's  enthusiasm  for  mediirva!  arts,  mediaeval  tastes, 
mediaeval  institutions,  mediirval  happiness,  and  mediaeval  glorv, 
which  he  strews  with  so  lavish  a  hand  over  every  page  of  all  his 
works,  aud  wliicb  means  neither  more  nor  less  than  to  advocate 
tbe  restoration  of  the  mediaeval  darkness  and  despotism  of 
Popery  as  it  broodetl  over  benighted  and  barbarous  iMiropc  in 
the  days  of  St.  Thomas  ii  Becket  and  Sainte  Elizabeth  of  Hungiiry. 

Tlie  '  tijmcraire  auteur '  proceeds  to  develop  this  theory  by  the 
boldest  experiments  on  the  chronological  and  historical  memory 
of  his  readers. 

'The  most  venerated  inslitulioiis  of  Eciglnnd,  her  best  and  pumt 
ghiries.  are  connected  ividi  Caihoticism.  Trial  by  jury,  tlie  I'iirlin- 
ineul,  the  Universities,  dale  from  the  time  when  Engkad  was  tlie  sub- 
missive (iuughter  of  the  Holy  See.' — ib. 

This  argument  is,  as  we  have  just  said,  deceptive  in  ilx 
terms  by  the  confusion  of  Catholicism  nnd  Christianitij,  but  it  Js 
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notoriously  false  in  its  facts ;  and  we  cnnnot  but  wonder  thai  a 
leampfl  atudemirLnn  who  professes  to  have  studied  the  British 
constitution  in  Montesquieu,  who  prefaces  his  volumes  with 
epigraphs  from  Tacitus,  and  assumes  to  have  examined  our 
social  and  political  stute  from  its  earliest  foundations,  should  not 
know  that  the  essential  principles  of  both  Juries  and  Parlia- 
ments existed  in  Britain  before  Christianity.  Even  if  we  could 
assent  to  that  illogical  reasoning  of  ^post,  ergo  propter'  thai 
M.  de  Montolembert  is  so  fond  of  applying  to  his  mcditcval 
theories,  we  should  like  to  meet  him  in  a  discussion  of  the  pro- 
gress of  arts,  science,  manners,  and  material  and  social  improve- 
menis,  which  have  token  place  since  the  Reformatiott.  ^H 

'  It  was  Catholic  barons,'  continues  M.  de  Moutalembert,  'who  got  ^^ 
Magna  Charta  from  King  Joim.' — ili. 

It  is  really  somewhat  more  than  Ijold  to  attribute  to  Popery 
any  sliarc  in  the  concession  of  Magna  Cliarla.  The  fact  is 
notoriously  ihe  very  reverse,  'King  John,'  says  Hume,  'de- 
spatched a  messenger  to  Rome  to  lay  before  the  Pope  the  Great 
Charter  which  he  had  been  compelled  to  sig-n,  and  to  complain 
of  the  violence  imposed  upon  bim.  The  Pope  (Innocent  111.) 
was  incensed  at  the  temerity  uf  the  Barons,  and  issued  a  bull  ia 
which  lie  annulled  anil  vacated  the  whole  charter,  and  denounced 
a  genenU  sentence  of  excommunication  against  every  one  who 
should  persevere  in  such  treasonable  and  iniquitous  pretensions.' 
(Hume,  ch.  K.)  The  anathema  of  the  Pope's  bull  is  even  stronger 
than  Hume  states  it.* 

'  Except  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  only  sovereigns  of  whom  tlie  people  1 
have  kept  the  ineiuory  are  Cnlhotic  kings— Alfred,  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, Richard  Cceur  lie  Lion,  Edward  III.,  Henry  V.'— p.  177. 

Of  this  passage  it  might  be  enough  lo  say,  in  two  words,  that 
what  is  not  nonsense  is  misstatement ;  for  all  the  kings  prior  to 
the  Reformation  were  equally  Catholics  ;  and  if  the  names  of 
Alfred,  Ca?ur  do  Lion,  Edward  III.,  and  Henry  V.  be  more 
familiar  to  us,  it  is  assureiDy  not  from  any  superior  Caihulicili/, 
but  from  their  respective  triumphs  over  the  Danes  and  Saracens  and 
at  Cressy,  Poictiers,  and  Aglncourt.  It  is  nut  as  Papists,  but  dj 
patriots  and  heroes,  that  tliey  arc  remembered.  We  know  not 
where  M,  de  Montalenibei  t  has  consulted  the  people'^  viemory, 
but,  according  to  our  experience,  we  shuuld  say  that  the  Pro- 
testant Edward  VI.  is  even  now  more  popular  than  any  of  fail ' 
name  ;  tfaat  for  om  of  the  people  who  knows  or  cares  anything 
about  Edward  the  Confessor,  ifaerc  arc  thousands  who  still  take  an 

*  Sec  Cut  able  oad  ramprehennve  work  Mitnum'a '  Lalia  Cfarisduiily,'  re.  105. 
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interest  in  botb  tlie  Charleses,  in  William  III.,  and  in  Queea 
Anne,  nut  merely  as  beings  of  more  recent  dale,  but  because 
their  rcii^  are  illuminated  by  the  very  lights  which  were  wnntiog 
to  England  in  those  Catholic  times. 

Slill  more  fatal  tii  our  author's  scheme  of  mediipval  optimism 
is  his  enumeration  of  the  illustrious  men  that  the  ^and  medisFval 
era  of  Ciitliolicism  has  produced.  He  felicitates  the  Puspyite 
neo-Catholics  of  our  lime  that — 

'  their  fervent  devotion  finds  keavm  jteophd  with  Engliih  Mints,  from 
St.  Wilfrid  and  St.  Boniface  to  Si.  Thomas  of  Ca-ilVrbury.  All  lliis 
is  the  patrimony — Uie  IreuMirm  of  lire  English  Calhulies.* — i/t.  p.  178. 

Now  Wilfrid  is  a  saint  iif  709  ;  Btmiface — ihe  one  we  aup- 
pose  meant — of  755;  anil  Thomas  a  Beckel  of  1170 — at  bert 
a  scanty  contribution  to  the  peopling  of  heaven  ;  but,  small  as  it 
is,  what  lias  that  '  peitinihe'  of  saints,  the  Anglo-Romish  Churrh, 
been  doing  ever  sinre?  For  the  many  hundred  vonrs  thai  she 
ruled  ihe  destinies  of  England,  lier  enthusiastic  advoralc  can 
produce  no  more  edifying  names  to  greet  the  advent  of  Newman 
and  Co.  tlian  Wilfrid,  Boniface,  and  Thomas  ii  Becket,  and,  as  if 
this  was  not  sufficiently  ridiculous,  M.  de  Monlaleinl)crl  enhances 
and  enlarges  upon  the  same  idea  In  another  and  slill  more  absurd 
form.  He  laments  that  the  genius,  the  aclivily  of  the  Au:>to- 
Soxon  race  should  have  been  suhtracled  from  the  Cfttlinlic 
Church : — 

'  What  strength — whut  help,  the  Honian  Church  would  have  FuuikI 
there  !  what  an  abuiidnitl  harveat  in  the  [Anijlo-Saxon]  ntce  wlm  gave 
to  ecclesiastical  liherty  St.  AriseJiii,  St.  Tlioniii*,  Si.  Edniiiiicl,  t/if  moil 
vnliaiil  champions  Chat  ihe  Church  ever  had^XXtai  race  which  now 
dedicates  bo  many  Ireasures  of  money  ami  perseverance  tu  the  |if»]Mg)i- 
liou  of  all  erroHeoui  and  iinpoteiU  Cliristiauity  ! ' — p.  ITU. 

One  can  hardly  believp  a  writer  to  be  serious  who,  in  looking 
for  inslanccfi  of  the  bcnefils  tliat  Enghmd  had  derived  from 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  examples  of  what  she  might 
hope  from  its  re-establishment,  is  obliged  to  go  hack  to  St.  Ed- 
mund of  the  Heplarcliy,  a.u.  900,  St.  Anselm  of  Canterbury, 
1109,  and  to  St.  Thomas  a  Becket,  1171.  If  these  were  indeed 
the  must  valiant  champions  the  Church  ever  had,  what  has  she 
been  about  for  the  live  or  six  hundred  vears  in  which  she  was  in 
the  uncontrolled  command  of  this  energetic  race  ?  Is  it  not  won- 
derful that  a  person  of  the  most  ordinary  common  sense  should 
not  see  at  once  that  the  long  ages  of  Papal  domination  were, 
even  nn  the  author's  own  showing,  an  intellectual  blank,  and 
that  the  vigour,  energy,  and  triumph  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  spirit 
rose  just  as  it  escaped  from  the  Papal  despotism  ? 

We 
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We  have  seen  that  M,  tic  Montslembert,  by  way  of  '  tacfic, 
advises  his  ncopliytes  to  deal  cautiously  with  l^ngllsli  Ciirig- 
tiiuiily,  '  wliich,  though  mutilated,  disfigvir^d,  and  in  rebellion, 
is  not  to  be  despised.'  VVe  intimated  some  suspicion  of  the 
sincerily  of  this  anoilyne  advice.  ^Ve  shall  now  corrnhorate  tljnt 
suspicion,  bj'  showing  that  he  and  bis  school  boldly  deny  that 
Prole  si  an  I  ism  is  any  rcligiinn  at  all. 

His  early  associate,  Lamennais,  in  1826,  even  while  he  still 
afTected  to  be  orthodox,  has  thus  written  in  a  work  which  wai 
especially  selected  for  reprinting  and  distribution  by  (he  Roman 
Catholic  liierarchy  of  Belgium, — 

'There  is  not  in  Europe  one  sinjrle  educated  man  who  dora  not  know 
llial  Prute»Uuilisiu  is  a  uioiistroud  at»urUity,  But  nhile  they  despite  it 
us  Hoiueitse,  Ihey  support  it  as  a  revolL" — Mklangrr,  434. 

M.  de  Monlalembert,  in  his  Inti-reis  Catholiques,  had  followed 
his  leader : — 

'  Prulestanlisni,  fallen  to  the  level  of  a  itimple  negation,  is  almost  Do- 
where  and  hj'  nobody  pria  au  ttririij: — looked  upin  as  a  serious 
reality." — l»t.  Cuih.  p.  71. 

Which  he  proceeds  to  prove  by  such  arguments  as  these : — 

'In  Germany  the  irreparable  fall  of  Froteslitniism  is  notorious;  and 
that  Bible  wlik'li  Liilher  b'ja^^ted  nf  having  discovered  is  uow  rejected 
as  a  tisiite  nf  imposlarex  and J'aUei.' — it. 

We  regret  at  least  as  much  ns  our  author  can  do  the  numerous 
instances  of  scepticism  that  miMlem  Germany  has  exhibited; 
but  the  laying  the  blame  on  Luther's  iranslation,  and  calling  it  a 
tixme  of  impottureg  and/ah!e»,  tee  cnn  Imrdly  take  au  «en>Hj-,  even 
from  the  historian  of  Eliznhcth  of  Hiingnrv. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Cliurch  in  England  and  America  is, 
he  proceeds  to  show,  at  its  last  gasp  : — 

'  In  America  and  in  England  life  ha*  departed  from  ilint  fruetiuii  uf 
Protestantism,  that  calling  itself  onhndox,  has  preserved  a  slindiiw 
of  hierarchy,  and  has  passed  over  to  the  Dissenters,  to  tlie  DVowe<l  ene- 
mies not  merely  of  all  discipline  but  even  revelation.' — ib.  ^'Z. 

He  is,  indeed,  so  candid  as  to  say, — 

'  I  know  loine  Proteslauto  h  liose  [ruligious]  illusioos  do  not  bliiiil  nie 
to  tlieir  personal  virtues.  I  know  that  there-  niuy  he  found  (fa  et  Id 
une  paiffiiee)  hrre  anil  lliere  a  hamlfui  of  ju.-.!  ami  pious  men.  in  whom 
tlier«  is  nol  wanting  the  goodwill  to  siruggle  against  the  consequences 
of  their  principle.' 

We  are  by  no  means  sure  that  wc  understand  what  the  author 
means ;  but  from  the  context  we  venture  to  guess  that  this  simple 
handful  of  just  and  pious  men  to  be  found  here  and  there  in  the 
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Anglican  Church  slru^gUns  airainst  their  own  conviction — (»  new 
csertisfl  of  justice  and  pielv  Ij— are  no  other  than  the  Puieyite 
fraction  of  our  clergy  who  have  not  openly  apostatised, — 

'whose  eflorls  against  the  roniinon  enemy  [Proieatamism]  would  uol  he 
despised  by  tlie  Chuiiiii.  if  anyiliing  cuuW  be  hnpe<l  from  a  coii'^ga- 
tioii  ofa  tJiDUsalid  sects  ihat prr/ent/s  to  be  a  church,  but  wlildi  has  nni 
produced  one  preacher  or  one  llieolotjian  pinee  the  death  of  Viiiet  ami 
conversion  of  Newman  1  No!  no  one  con  seriouaty  reckon  on  I'lu- 
testaniUm  as  capable  of  contending;  either  against  the  church  or  agaimi 
revolution.' — ib.  12. 

What,  not  one  ? — not  a  preacher,  not  a  divine  left  in  the  whole 
Protestant  world  since  Newman  apostatised  in  England,  an<i  one 
V'inel  died  in  Switzerlanil  ?  H'e  know  something  of  Newman, 
and  can  pretty  well  appreciate  what  our  Church  has  lost  in  hiui ; 
but  who  is  this  wonderliil  Vinet  whose  eclipse  has  left  all  the 
Protestant  pulpits  of  llie  two  worlds  without  one  soHlary  preacher? 
And  how  can  we  explain  the  singular  candour  with  which  M.  de 
Montalembert  allows  lliat  there  had  been  in  our  times  even  titat 
one  single  Prolest.mt  decently  fit  to  expound  a  te\t?  Vinet  was 
a  professor  of  Lausanne,  who  somehow  ;;cit  iulo  disputes  with  the 
governing  powers  of  his  own — the  established  church  of  Switzer- 
land, and  chose,  like  our  late  Irving,  to  set  up  an  opposition 
preaching  of  liis  own  ;  and  just  because  this  wrong-headed  and 
troublesome  man  made  a  schism  in  a  Protestant  community,  and 
cast  ol)  his  allegiance  to  a  Protestant  church,  he  is  llius  as  it 
were  canonised  by  M,  de  Montalembert. 

The  present  work  continues  ,-ind  expands  the  same  extraor- 
dinary admiration  of  all  that  is  Popish,  the  same  conlcmptuou* 
deprccriation  of  oil  that  is  Protestant,  and  does  so  witli  the  most 
illogical  pertinacity  even  in  those  very  pages  in  which  he  pro- 
fesses to  abstain  from  religious  subjects.  We  follow  him  with 
reluctance  into  that  lii'ld,  but  lie  leaves  us  no  option.  We  have 
no  right,  and  quite  as  little  desire,  to  question  the  private  merits 
of  the  gentlemen  whn  have  recently  sciedcd  from  us,  or  to  deri>- 
gato  from  the  cidngv  that  M.  de  Montaleinhcrt  pronounces  on 
the  integrity  of  their  motives,  and  the  gi'eatness  of  tlieir  sacrifices. 
We  grant  it  all ;  but  we  must  at  the  same  time  enter  our  protest 
on  behalf  of  the  great  body  of  the  Anglican  clergy  against  M.  de 
Montalemhert's  insidious  assertion  that 

'siich  men  as  Manning,  Newman,  I'aber,  and  Willierforce  were,  even 
hy  the  admisnon  of  those  -who  hove  not  JiiUc-tred  their  glorious  erample, 
IhejirsC  of  men — first  fur  their  virtue  aa  well  as  for  their  talent,  their 
science,  aud  their  eloquence.' — p.  Ititi. 

^Pretttiers   d'entrt  tons'     Come  I    that  is  a  little  too   much  t 
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However  highly  M,  de  M ont.il em bert  may  think  of  these  gentle- 
men— and  we  ourselves  should  be  very  unwilling  to  speak  of 
them  otherwise  than  with  refrrct  nnd  respect— he  has  certainly  no 
justification  for  saving  ihal  ,iU  t/iose  who  have  not  imitated  ihem 
admit  any  such  superiority  in  talents,  science,  and  eloquence,  ur 
in  any  one  of  those  qualities.  We  abstain,  for  obvinus  motives, 
from  doinp  more  than  recording  this  short  and  peremptory  denial 
of  so  oliensive  and  unfounded  on  asseriirm. 

A|rain,  he  attributes  the  animosity  roused  in  the  Protestant 
mind  by  the  Popish  aggression  not  to  that,  but  to  alarm  at 

'  the  unexpected  progress  of  a  fiulh  supposed  lo  be  exiirici.  and  above 
all  at  die  numerous  conversions  which  liavi%  as  it  were,  bvlieadeil  the 
Anylican  clergy,  by  depriving  it  of  its  most  eminent  theologians  and 
iU  most  exemplary  ministers.' — p,  174. 

Without  discussing  the  author's  estimate  of  the  individual 
men,  we  may  be  at  least  allowed  to  smile  at  the  Academician's 
metaphor ;  a  man,  it  seems,  may  be  said  to  have  been  beheaded 
if  lie  loses  by  disease  or  accident  two  or  three  fingers  or  toes. 
We  believe  that  most  unprejudiced  persons  will  believe  that 
if  any  of  the  parties  to  this  discussion  ont  perdu  la  Uie,  it  is,  at 
least,  not  the  Anglican  clergy. 

Of  the  consistency,  and  perhaps  we  might  even  say  the  sin- 
cerity, of  M.  de  Jlonlalembert's  opinions,  we  find  in  this  part  of 
his  volume  a  remarkable  nnd  not  very  favourable  test.  In  the 
latter  end  of  the  year  l)ii.53,  before  he  seems  to  have  assumed  the 
mission  of  Catholicising  England,  be  published,  as  we  have 
just  seen,  in  the  Int^ets  Cat/ioliques,  that  Protestantism,  at  best 
no  better  tban  a  simple  nci/ativn — lecu  nowhere  considered  us  a 
serious  realitii—^iid  was  in  Em/laud  al'Solule/i/  dead.  But  in 
accordance  with  the  new  and  '  handy  lactic '  which  on  reconsi- 
deration he  has  adopted  and  recommends  to  his  neophyles.  both 
by  jirecept  and  practice,  we  fimi  in  the  present  work,  published 
only  three  years  later,  this  remarkable  and  diametrical  conlradio 
tion  of  the  former  assertion  :~ 

'  To  see  ill  Protest  autism,  such  as  it  is  in  the  national  Church  of 
England,  wliat  it  is  in  several  other  sects— n  negalice  religion — WOtdd 
be  a  grass  error.' — p,  193. 

I'hat  is  the  very  error  to  which  he  had  so  recently  pledged 
himself. 

'  The  tempter  now  is  wiser  than  before ;' 

and  he  applies  a  layer  of  soft  solder  to  amalgamate,  if  be  can, 
his  incoherent  opinions;  but  his  palinode  is  to  our  taste  more 
offensive  than  even  the   original  insult.     The  latter  was  untrue 
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to  a  degree  that  was  only  ridiculous — the  malicioiii  candour  of 
the  new  vetsioa  seems  to  us  less  pardonable. 

'  The  religion  of  the  English  has,  on  the  contrary,  all  the  eliaiac- 
teriatic^  of  a  positive,  substantial  religion,  iDCoinplele  as  it  is,  and 
sovereignly  illogical.  A  faith,  sincere  and  even  fervent,  in  the  Diriiiiiy 
and  in  the  merits  of  our  Lonl  -lesns  Christ,  fllU  ihe  souls  of  a  iiumlier 
of  inymeu  and  of  ministers  of  the  Anglican  Church.  This  it  crrtaiitly 
not  frtoiiffh  :  what  w  tl  to  htlieve  in  the  Son  of  God  tettlioul  Mining 
in  the  authiirity  and  the  sacraments  llutt  He  iuttitute<l !  We  iTin>t 
then  |.iily  the  Aujjlicans  to  be  contented  wjlh  m  insiiffieimt  and  to 
ilht/ieul  a  solution  of  the  problems  propounded  by  conscience  aiid  by 
nature,' — lb. 

'  Solution  n  pen  lofiique  dti  jirabltmei  que  poaent  la  conscience  tt 
la  nature.'  M'e  confess  that  wc  do  not  understand  the  meaning  of 
ibesc  latter  words,  and  wc  doubt  whether  they  have  an^* :  but  as  to 
tlie  rest  of  the  passage,  we  confidently  ask  wliat  is  there  illogii-al, 
unnatural,  or  unconscionable  in  saying,  '  We  believe,  like  j  ou, 
in  a  God  and  Saviour,  and  in  the  sacred  volamc  vouchsafed  to  ur 
as  our  guide;  but  we  find  nothing  in  that  volume  about  tbe 
Pope's  infallible  authority,  or  any  other  sacraments  than  the  two 
that  we  acknowledge — Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper — which 
latter  we  receive  in  the  same  form  and  in  the  same  mortis  anil  ihe 
same  sense  in  which  our  Saviour  delivered  it  and  the  Apnsiles 
received  it  on  the  ni</ht  of  its  institution  '  ? 

At  last  the  author's  toleration  and  liberality  arrive  at  a  gra- 
cious admission  that 

*we  cannot  deny  the  good  fiiith  of  many,  nor  the  deep  and  serwua 
influence  exercised  over  a  great  number  of  aotils  hytheyifrnii' of  worship 
and  tiuciririe  of  Anglicanism.' — lb.  194. 

We  do  not  accept  thia  compliment  as  gratefully  as  M.  de 
Montalembert  probably  thinks  we  should — crumbs  from  so  rich  & 
table :  that  'plusieurs '  Anglicans  are  sincere,  and  that  Anglic.iiV' 
ism  has  an  influence  over  'vn  graiul  tiombre,'  is  a  tmtli  unde- 
niable, but  it  is,  as  truth  so  frequently  becomes  under  Jesuiiiial 
manipulation — pregnant  with  untruth — namely,  that  these  rases, 
though  rather  numerous,  are  after  all  only  exceptional.  Within 
a  few  pages,  however,  this  ^ poign4e'  of  good  sort  of  people, 
swells  inio  '  a  vast  number  of  studious,  austere,  pious,  and 
charitable  men,"  to  whom  M,  de  Montalembert  proceeds  in  many 
passages  to  deal  out  a  measure  of  approbation  and  even  praise 
of  their  morals,  zeal,  piety,  and  pastoral  virtues,  very  just,  and 
we  hope  very  slnoete,  but  totally  inconsistent  with  the  greater 
part  of  hti  former  statements  ;  and  we  are  sorry  to  be  obli^l  to 
add  that,  even   in  these  more  agreeable  passages,  tliere  always 
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arises  atnari  aliqitid  quod  in  ipsis  Jtoribiu  antfal,  and  forcibly 
reminds  us  of  a  tactician  alternating  between  »  vau;ue  bupe  of 
making  Protestant  proselytes  and  &  tvell-founded  fear  uf  offending 
Papist  jealousies  : — 

'  Lft  the  most  competent  jiidffes,  anri  those  most  iiiteresteci  in  pointing 
out  the  defects  of  the  Anglican  clergy,  be  considted  on  ihiB  subject, 
mure  e«yiecially  the  members  of  that  clergy  who  have  tefl  it  Xa  become 
Catliulies;  they  will  all  telt  you  that  they  have  left  behind,  in  the 
l^^lith  church,  much  regnlorily,  precious  dispositions,  and,  above  all, 
a  great  influence  over  the  rural  popidations.' — 11/.,  p.  199. 

Knowing  what  tbe  author,  and  the  gentlemen  be  appeals  to, 
understan<l  by  ' /iriVicMses  dispositions,'  we  believe  that  the  vast 
majority  of  t!ie  Angliran  clergy  would  beg  leave  to  disclaim  this 
insidious  praise,  as  both  People  and  Clergy  would  reject  the 
following  corollary  : — 

'  The  English  People  are  much  more  ProtestOQt  than  the  CUrgi/,  and 
we  might  say  that  it  is  the  people  who  encourage  the  clergy  in  their 
revolt  against  the  Unity  of  the  Boman  Church,' — 11/. 

So,  again  ;  when  be  praises  tbe  charity  of  our  clergy,  be  reminds 
them  that  tbey  inherit  it— not  from  natural  good  will  or  from  the 
influence  of  tbe  Gospel,  but — as  the  log-acy  of  Catholicism  : — 

'  This  charily,  liie  ancinil  inheritance  of  the  Church  that  this  clergy 
replaces,  has  survived  all  their  disorders,  and  lias  acquired  uf  late  addi- 
tional development. '—p.  198. 

And,  again,  mark  how  carefullv  be  dilutes  some  praise  of  the 
Protestant  clergy  in  which  he  had  indulged,  by  a  gratuitous  and 
injurious  comparison  with  certain  of  bis  own  priestbiKxl : — 

'  We  ^liall  certainly  not  tind  in  the  Anglican  clergy  the  passionate 
ardour  fur  doing  good,  the  tender  and  g<enerous  solicitude  for  die  solva- 
tion of  souls,  the  daily  practice  of  self-sacrifice  in  all  that  is  most 
bumble  and  heroic,  all  of  which  have  never  been  more  honoured  iii  the 
Catholic  priesfhood  than  in  our  age  in  France,  in  Germany,  in  Belgium, 
in  Ireland — et  par/oui — everywhere — so  that  the  consoling  certainty  of 
the  immense  SHperioiiii/  of  the  Catholic  clrrgy  euHieea — more  tiian  suf- 
fices— to  keep  us  from  the  fear  of  rendering  too  muchjusiice  to  the 
adversary," — p,  192. 

Et  partmii!  We  have  little  inrlination  to  detract  from  the 
merits  which  tbe  author  attributes  to  the  clergy  of  his  own 
Church,  and  still  less  to  condescend  to  any  rectification  of  bis 
injurious  comparative  estimate  of  ours;  but  we  cannot  help 
observing,  as  a  curious  and  very  illustrative  fact,  that  this  Catholic 
advocate  omits  from  his  '  mention  honorable'  tbe  tnajorili/  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  Europe — those  of  Spain,  Portugal, 
Austria,  Sardinia,  Italy,  even  of  England  his  theme,  and  finally 
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of  infallible  Rome  berself — all,  not  only  not  commemorated,  but 
coofoundeiJ  under  tlie  evasive  if  not  contemp'uoiis  generalily  of 
'e(  partovt,^  whirb,  we  suspect,  a  great  majority  of  his  co-reli- 
gionists ^/lartout,'  and  especially  in  £i)g;land,  will  hardly  forgive. 
And  this  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  M.  de  Munlalembert, 
who  places  the  thief  strengtl]  and  glory  of  Catholicism  in  its 
Unit}/,  confesses  thai  this  Unity  is  threatened  by  a  terrible 
defect!  oQ : — 

*  What  a  conipensatiuii  it  would  be  for  the  Church  I  [bail  England 
remained  Catholic] — what  a  contrast  with  the  Southern  nations,  which 
now,  aftiT  two  centuries  of  sterilitt/  and  of  decline,  are  on  the  high 
rood  lo  njioilacy ! ' 

While  he  adds  sentimentally, — 

<  Some  and  England  were  two  souts  made  lo  understand  and  love  each 
other,  but  separated  by  some  fata.1  error — the  bult  of  a  day,  perhaps 
of  a  moment. —p.  170. 

In  short,  a  lover's  quarrel.  This  is  twaddle  indeed,  but  there  is 
a  meaning  at  bottom.  Tlie  former  portion  of  tbc  sentence 
alludes  to  the  political  strufrgles  which  are  going  on  in  Sardinia, 
Naples,  and  Spain,  and  wbich,  as  they  have  already  invaded 
church  propprty,  will  perhaps  by-and-by  attack  church  doctrine; 
but  it  surely  is  a  strong  mark  of  the  peculiar  deficiency  of  M.  dc 
Montalembert" s  mind,  in  both  reflective  and  logical  power,  iltai 
tliis  apprehended  defection  of  the  ancient  and  sworn  vassals  of 
Rome  should  suggest  to  him  the  imagination  of  rebellious  and 
stubborn  old  England  in  a  state  of  dutiful  submission  to  a  Pa]>al 
despotism  that  Spain  and  Naples  can  no  longer  bear.  Such 
visions  are  worthy  of  the  historian  of  St.  Elizabeth. 

We  resume  the  important  topic  of  M.de  Monlalcmbert'aai^re- 
(foux  judgments  of  the  English  clergy. 

He  lauds  perhaps  a  little  too  highly  the  amelioration  of 
public  morals  in  England  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century 
and  beginning  of  this.  He  makes  several  observations  which 
prove  that  bis  knowledge  of  the  subject,  of  wbich  however  he 
treats  very  dogmatically,  is  inaccurate  in  several  details  wliich 
arc  not  worth  notice  in  an  essav  of  ibis  nature;  but  some  of 
them  are  historical  misrepresentations  of  more  importance. 

'I  do  not  think,'  says  M.  de  Woniidemhert,  "that  any  important 
share  in  this  amelioration  can  be  attribtilcd  to  the  Aiigliean  clergy — it 
seem.t  to  have  h^un  with  a  few  laymen,  and  above  aU  with  William 
Wilberforce.' 

Now  this  is  not  merely  unjust,  but  absolutely  untrue,  and 
requires  a  decided  contradiction  from  the  perseverance  with  which 
the   author   persists  in  this  misrepresentation  of  the  English 
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CWrjry.  Tlic  revival  began  in  the  Church  itself,  wilb  the  Wcslej's 
aud  Whitfield,  in  llic  enrlinr  part  of  the  last  century  ;  and  it  was 
ihrough  his  rlerical  friends  lUat  it,  after  many  years,  reached  Wil- 
berforcc  himsHf.     One  of  ourselves  can  remember  to  have  heard 
John  Wesley,  and  witnessed  his  triumphs  in  large  congregations 
that  had  never  heard  of  Wilherforic's  name  unless  as  an  M.P.  His 
book,  which  appearcti  some  years  afliT  Wesley's  death,  produced  a 
consiilerable  eiTect ;  for,  besides  its  intrinsic  meril,  it  excited  curi- 
osity and  wonder  as  the  work  of  a  young  man  of  fashionable  and  1 
political  note,  whose  life  had,  and  whose  thoughts  were  supposed 
to  have,  nin  in  a  very  diiTcrent  course.     But  he  on!v  swelled  ihe 
already    powerful    stream.      We    see    in    Hannah    Mores  early 
Memoirs  and  olher  records  of  the  time,  that  the  revival  had 
extended  itself  not  only  among  the  clergy,  which  it  had  done  i 
widely,  but  also  in  high  society,   before  Wilberforce   had  been 
heard  of.      Much  the  most  effective  influence  on  the  moral  and  I 
religious  improvement  of  England  was   the  persona!  example  of  I 
George  III.  and   his  excellent  queen.     Our  readers  who  rcraem-1 
ber  with  regret  some  late  perversions  lo  Popery  amongst  us,  will 
see  wliy  it   is  that  the  venerable  name  of  Wilberforce  is  thus 
frequently  and  sedulously  obtruded  in  depreciation  of  the  Anglican 
clergy,    lo    whom  Wilberforce    was   himself  sincerely  attached, 
and   amongst  whom    he    has    left   one  dignified    and  honoured  ] 
representative, 

I>en  wlien  that  sort  of  truth  ywi  tanfe  aiix  yeux  forces  M.  del 
Monlaleuibert  to  attest  the  zeal  and  pious  munificence  of  the 
Anglican   clergy,    he  cannot  bring  himself  to  do   it  without  a 
gratuitous  insult. 

'  In  seeing  those  old  churches — so  large,  so  Sne  in  their  primtlive 
beauty,  and  horrowhig  a  new  beauty  from  the  painted  glass  aiiii  sculp- 
ture added  to  them  by  a  pious  niuuitlcence,  we  niighi  fancy  ibcm  ready 
lo  receive,  in  all  its  integrity,  ilie  Divine  truth  of  which  tljcy  possess 
hut  tttcit  a  small  portion' 

— that  tmall  portion  being  only  the  whole  Bible — Testaments,  | 
Old  and  New — all  the  Creeds — all  the  sacraments  and  precepts  i 
that  the  Gospel  enjoins — reverence  for  every  name  it  sanctifies —  ' 
all  that  can  be  derived  from  the  Word  of  God;  but  we  want' 
failh  in  the  Pope's  infallibility,  and  in  the  doctrine  of  Traiisub- 
stanlialiun  as  expounded  by  the  absurd  Corpus  Cliiisti  miracle 
said  to  have  been  performed  in  the  1264lh  year  after  the  instilu-j 
lion  of  the  Sacrament. 

He  pursues  this  style  of  depreciatory  eulogy — eommemoratio 
vtrh  erjjTvfiralio — in  a  still  more  offensiie  way, 

'  We  must,  however,  admire  sincerely  the  zeal  and  tlie  muniflcejice 
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of  tlie  Anglican  priesta  and  laymeu  forllieadornnieiilaiid  the reslo radon 
of  what  thei/  call  the  house  of  Gad.  We  must  felicitate  them  that, 
nilh  their  usual  hajipy  inconsisle7ictf.  they  di>  not  perceive  that  the 
(iLCoration  ho  profusely  reproduced  on  Catholic  architecture  and  sculp- 
ture restii  moat  entirely  on  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presrtice  and  of'  the 
ini'Ocalion  of  saints — the  tenets  that  Anglicaiiisni  most  rigorously  pttt- 
scribes,  in  spite  of  the  protestations  and  the  interpretations  of  the 
Anglo- Catholic  fohool.' 

This  is  the  first  time  that  we  remember  la  have  licard  ibe 
Anr/to-Cot/iolic  school.  What  does  that  mean?  Ail  the  rest  of 
M,  de  Moiitaleraberl's  work  defends  and  praises  his  ronvett 
friends  lor  their  return  to  Roman  Unlit) — but  iiow  it  seems  the) 
are  a  school  apart  I  But  tbat  is  an  inconsistency,  however  srritnit 
in  itself,  insignificant  ivhen  compared  with  the  rest.  llliat 
iCe  call  the  house  of  God!  Docs  he  mean  to  deny  that  our 
churches  arc  the  bouse  of  God?  Has  he  not  just  told  ui 
tbat  in  His  house  are  many  mansioiisi  Has  he  not  just  ad- 
milted  tliat  we  have  a  sincere  and  fcr\'enl  faith,  an<l  all  the 
characteristics  of  a  positive,  substantial  religion?  What  raa  he 
mean,  then,  hy  hesitating  to  call  our  churches  the  Uoute  of' God  t 
But  he  proceeds  lo  push  ibis  jealous  absurdity  so  far  as  to  wonder 
that  we  have  the  face  to  adopt  as  our  own  the  ediRces,  or  even 
the  stjle,  of  his  Catholic  times,  and  he  affects  to  see  in  our 
renovation  of  ancient  cdilices  and  our  renroductioD  of  mediieval 
arcliiteclure  an  incipient  adoption  of  Popish  doctrines.  To 
all  this  we  reply,  first,  as  inatlcr  oifact,  that  they  were  the  works 
and  style  of  our  own  forefathers,  and  that  we  apply  them  to  the 
same  purposes  as  our  ancestors  did — the  worship  of  Gud,  tli<mgb 
we  no  longer  celebrate  the  Corpus  Chriati  festival,  nor  invoke 
the  intercession  of  St.  Thomas  k  Becket.  But  even  if  the  author 
should  say  (what  we  totally  deny)  that  we  use  them  for  a  dif- 
ferent purjiose,  what  will  he  say  for  his  own  infallible  T^iiilitfs, 
who  in  the  supreme  seal  of  their  domination  have  so  largely 
applied  to  Catholic  worship,  not  merely  the  taste  and  style, 
but  the  identical  edifices  of  Paganism  ?  The  temple  of  ygtta 
is  now  tlie  church  of  the  Madonna  del  Sole;  the  temple  of 
Fo7-tit>Hi  Virilia  ihnt  t)i  Sf.  Miiri/ ;  and  the  Pantheon  itself,  by  a 
still  (loser  association,  is  dedicated  lo  Alt  Saiiitg.  When  M.  de 
IVIontaicmhcrt  makes  what  in  his  eiithusiaslic  sivie  he  calls  ■ 
jiiUirimoge  to  the  slirlne  ot  St,  Thomas  a  Beeket,  but  which  *rc 
suppose  may  be  more  mundanely  and  more  truly  des('riba<l  m  ■ 
visit  to  Cantcrburj  Calbcdral  on  his  road  from  Dover  to  London, 
he  pvoJuces  this  very  remarkable  paragraph  : — 

'  Tilt-  IftiiUahle  and  scnipidoiis  respect  of  the  English  fur  ecelenias- 
licul  antiquities  someliiues  produces  the  strangest  cuutrasis.     Thus,  on 
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Koiiig  on  his  pilgrims^fe  to  ilie  profaneil  lomb  of  St.  Thomas  of  Can- 
terbuT}',  the  CatiioLc  sees  a  neo-Gothic  cbnir,  which  be  is  told  is  the 
present.  Arch  bis  hop's  throne,  and  close  by  the  magnificeut  &e|)ul('hre  of  ' 
a  cardinal  of  the  fifteenth  century,  wilb  an  epitaph  giving  him  all  bid 
titles,  anil  where  the  words  Sacrosatictie  Romance  Ecclesia  tunie  aa  it 
were  to  shame  the  uturped  throne  ofl/ie  schismatic  primate.' 

The  preset^'ation  of  a  dilapidated  tomb,  an  act  of  tolerance, 
inunificcace,  and  pietj'  in  tbe  Anglican  Primale  and  the  autbori- 
ties  under  him,  is  not  very  gratefullv  recompensed  by  the  impu- 
tation of  '  shame,    '  laurpaiion,'  aod  '  schism  ;'  but  there  is  some- 
thing still  mure  curious  behind,     M.  dc  Monlalembcrt  tloes  not 
tell  us  the  name  of  this  great  dignitary  of  tbe  Sacrosanct  Roman 
Church — thus  summoned  from  the  tomb  to  shame  the  schismatic 
usiirjier^oi  tbe  see— we  suppose  he  meant  Archbishop   Kpmp, 
whose  obscure  name  would  not  have  gained  much  by  a  comparison 
with  our  Protestant  prelates;  but  there  is  in  the  very  same  por- 
tion of  the  cathedral  another  tomb — the  tomb  of  a  cardinal  too — . 
whose  name — a  very  great  name — M.  de  Montalembert  either] 
forgot,  or,  more  probably,  so  well  remembered  that  he  did  not  i 
like  mentioning  nn>i  names,   for   fear  of  suggesting^  that  one — 
Olio  de  CoLiGNf,  Cardinal  de  Cliatillon,  tbe  elder  brother  of  the 
great  Admiral  dc   Colicni.  the  chief  object  and  most  illustri- 
ous victim  of  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.     This  Cardinal 
had    become,    by    his    secret    tendency    to     Protestantism,    ob- 
noxious  to    the   Courts    both   of    Rome    and     France,    and    he] 
thought  it  oecesssry   to  seek   a    personal    asylum    in   Eoglant), 
whither,  however,   the  vengeance  of  bigotry  is  supposed  to  have 
followetl  hirn,  and  he  was  poisoned   by  his  Popish  senants  in 
February,   1571,    '  probably,  as  tradition  says,    to    prevent    his 
openly  embracing  the  Protestant   religion.'  {^Gostliiiifs  If'allis  in\ 
Canterbury.)     His  remains  were  deposited   here  in  tbcMetro-j 
politan  Cathedral    in    the    reign    of   the    'merciless  Elizabeth*! 
(p.  147j  ;  and  although  M.  de  Montalembert  bad  just  told   us 
that  *  the  spirit  iii  jireservalion  is  ihe  most  j'recious  gift  of  tlie 
English  race'  {ili.).  and  had  warmly  eulogised  us  for   'not  being 
subject  to  that  odious  mania  of  dcgra<Iiiig  and   mutilating-  his- 
torical monuments'  (p.  148),  be  has  the  monstrous  ini onsislency 
of  seeing  in  the  preservation  of  a  monument  so  sacred  as  a  tomb 
nothing  but  a  '  shame  to  the  itmirped  throne  of  a  schismatical  pri- 
matc'     Thus  the  same  fact  is  in  one  page  a  compliment  Ki  the 
people  who  are  to  be  cajoled,  and  in  the  next  an  insult  to  tliej 
clergy  who  arc  to  be  displaced. 

This  perpetual  lucnnsistenry  between  the  facta  that  M. 
^  Montalembert  cannot  help  seeing;,  and  the  varnish  with 
which    his    peculiar     prejudice   discolours    them,     is    nowhere 
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more    provoking     than    in    his    chapter    on    ihe    Univcrsilica, 
I  His  general  descriptions  arc  just,  elo((iicnt,  ami  graphic*— we 
[read  lijcin   with  more  than  assent,  we  might  almost  say  admira- 
Ition,   till    he  comes   to  intrude,   as  lie  never  fails  to  do,  some 
drops  of  that  Jesuitical   elixir  which   is   meant    to  change  the 
colour  and  neutralize  the  effect  of  the  favourable   evidence  he 
,  tad  been  forced  to  give.     Tiiis  is  sometimes  adroitly  and  some- 
times clumsily  perlVirmed.     We  shall  give  iii  succession  some 
instances  of  both  these  processes  ; — 

'  Tlie  universilies  of  Oxford  and  Cainbriiljre  are,  iu  my  opinion,  the 

'  real  wonder  of  England Here  it  is  tlial  the  Fiituriiy  [avtmr  /] 

of  England  incessantly  atee|js  and  revivifies  herself  in  tlie  waiera  of  the 
Past.  Nowhcie  else  in  the  world  is  the  middle  ai/e  still  alive  and 
flourishing  as  it  b  at  Oxford  and  Camhridg-e,  Nor  in  il  a  revival— n 
fai-tilious  restoratioii^a  mosaic  fortunately  discovered  and  cleared  of 
the  rubbish  of  reVohilions :   it  had  never  perislied.' — p.  147. 

\Ve  need  not  say  what  the  author  means  by  the 'mt(W/e  oc/m,*  to 
which  he  believes  that  England  is  wading  backwards  ;  and  he 
plainly  hints  that  the  Universities  show  many  tendencies  in  that 
direction : — 

'  Most  of  ilic  foundations  dale  from  the  lime  when  England  was  tliU 
Cailiolic,  and  tliey  iiave  preserved  the  indrldilf  Mump  of  l/irir  origin. 
The  spirit  oi pretcrralioii,  which  is  the  iiii.isl  preciiuis  gift  of  die  Eog- 
lish  nice,  exists  here  mitre  slrorii/l;/  timn  uin/ichere  ehe.  Iu  these,  the 
! I eail -quarters  of  Anglicanism,  ha\e  been  maintained  leitli  mjiecl,  and 
in  the  most  prominent  nilualions,  the  effigies  of  tiie  two  Hiverei^ns 
wlni«e  Catholicism  has  rendered  them  the  most  unpopular  of  all  British 
rulers,  Queen  Mary  and  James  11,'^ — p.  1-17. 

'  It  is  evident  that  this  spirit  of  constrrirfion  is  not  likely  to  tie  eoil- 
fineil  to  material  monuments,  but  will  iiho  ejctend  tlgrlf'  siill  more 
enereelicidly  tri  tiie  habits  ami  Irnditionn  tchick  prenided  itrer  t/ir  Inrlh 
tiii/l  infniici/  of  these  great  iiislilut'mns.  Here  everything  sIiowm  the 
infliieute  of  this  prolrclive  spirit.  Innovations,  when  tiiey  an*  10  ba 
undergone,  must  come  from  without — from  the  Government,  or  I'arlia- 
ment.  Thus  only  has  Frotestanti'in,  and  under  itd  ttiott  laUiyaltd 
form,  been  able  to  penetrate  into  and  invade  these  creations  of  tlic  old 
faifJi.'—p.  150. 

All  this  means  that  the  Universities  have  never  censed  to  be 
ready  for  Popery,  which  they  quitted  with  reluctance,  and  only 
partially.     We  hope   and  believe  that   the  Count's  pn>BpecU  of 


"  Hit  flfsariplioB  ur  our  great  ecliooU,  Eton,  &c.  (in  spile  of  »onie  minor  inw- 
curacics},  is  also  vltv  plensing;  but  nlipii  hi'  tayt  that '  the  nunibiT  <if  Mudciits 
and  tuccritftit  schoiars  proOuctil  liv  itiem  is  perhaps  le«s  tluu  in  llic  Fwncli 
Ljrccra  '  (|j.  143},  we  doulil  twlh  llii:  tact  and  M.  di'  MoLlalnnbirrt'a powiT  ofapprc- 
cintiDg  il,  Biace  wu  fiuil  him  vxbiliitiiig  ibe  uvII-Ieiidwd  liac  of  Muiiil  iu  this 
barbarous  forui: — 

•  Kte  Mam  nee  te  tint  eivrre  pauHM,' — p,  !49. 
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the  Universities  are  no  better  grounded  tUan  his  retrospect  of 
ibeir  history.  '  Protestantism  penetrated  and  iovadpd  the  Uni- 
versities'  in  no  other  way  nor  a  jot  more  reluttantly  than  it 
did  the  whole  nation,  and  in  as  little  a  'mitigated  form  as 
anywhere  else;'  and  he  is  but  poorly  read  in  their  political 
history  who  does  not  know  that  they  have  been  the  unshaken 
bulwarks,  as  well  as  (be  ornaments,  of  the  Reformation  ;  and 
that  even  Oxford,  Jacobite  as  she  was  formerly  suspected  of 
being,  and  notwithstanding  the  Puaeyite  influences  to  which 
she  has  been  recently,  and  partially,  subjected,  showed  on  some 
most  inemurable,  and  on  several  minor  occasions,  a  determi- 
nation against  Popery  for  which  she  used  to  be  charged  with 
stubborn  and  even  bigoted  intolerance.  We  are  very  far  from 
denying  that  with  bis  ultra~Cat!iulic  views  M.  de  Montalembcrt 
is,  what  on  other  topics  he  seldom  is,  perfectly  logical  and 
consistent  in  applauding  the  '  Oxford  movemeiii  inaugurated  by 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Pusoy;'  but  we  console  ourselves  a  Hltlc 
from  finding  with  what  very  slender  evidence  his  hope  is 
satisfied: — 

*  Twenty-five  yeats  Hgo,  if  an  Oxford  Undergraduate  had,  been  seen 
to  communicate  (according  to  the  Anglican  rite),  he  would  liave  es- 
cited  as  much  surprise  as  an  rtrve  from  the  Ecole  Poly  tec  liiiique  at  the 
same  lime  with  us.  In  1855,  of  100  students  at  Merlon  Collt:^ 
(jtf«r(on  College  gave  Mr.  JUanniag  to  the  {^CathoUcl  Church)  45 
used  to  receive  the  coiinuuuion  weekly.' 

Whoever  supplied  M.  de  Montalembert  with  these  dclnils  has 
led  him  into  several  misstaiemenls.  The  osserttuti  as  lo  the 
rarity  of  Communicants  twenty  years  ago,  or  within  any  period 
of  which  we  have  traces,  is,  we  are  informed,  absolutely  untrue. 
As  lo  'the  100  students  at  Merton,  of  tchom  45  communicate 
weehir/,'  there  never  were,  within  the  memory  of  man,  100,  or 
even  half  that  number,  at  Merton:  there  are  now  but  31,  and 
of  these  we  learn  that  tbe  number  of  Communicants  is  not  beyond 
the  proportion  of  the  rest  of  Oxford.  Nor  is,  nor  was  there  ever, 
a  weekly  communion  in  that  college. 

There  is  also  In  the  parenthesis  of  the  foregoing  note  an  am- 
biguity of  expression  which,  for  the  sake  hotli  of  Merlon  College 
and  of  the  amiable  person  mentioned,  M.  de  Alontalembert 
should  have  avoided.  Whatever  Mr.  Manning's  studies  at 
Merton  may  have  been,  that  College  cannot  he  said  to  have 
ffiven  him  to  the  Catholic  Church,  for  it  was  long  afler  quitting 
college,  and  even  afler  having  tried  another  profession,  that  he 
look  orders,  and  for  many  years  enjoyed  tbe  rank  and  emoluments 
of  the  linglisb  Church,  which  he  openly  quilted  only  in  1851. 

VOL.  xcviii.  NO.  cxcvi.  2  o  Such 
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Such  are  tlie  sljadows  that  M.  <le  Monlnlembert  grasps  al,  Iml 
he  can  draw  as  flimsy  conclusions  from  mure  substantial  facts. 

'Tlie  arcliiieciurol  revival  whicli  has  burst  forlh  with  w>  much 
energy  Btnoiig  the  Anglican  clergy,  is  aJso  a  symptom  of  alrviigih  aii'l 
of  lifi-  that  it  would  he  absurd  lo  underrate.  Il  may  have  ilt^enenlml 
with  some  young  Pu^eyite  miuieters  into  puerile  affectations;  but  it  i> 
not  the  less  sure  that  it  lias  opened  a  door  to  the  sluciy  of  ecrle^inHlical 
antiquity — l/ial  it  has  ltd  many  on  tite  road  lo  Uniti/,  and  tJiut  in  thu«e 
who  have  slopped  half-way  it  has  engendered  a  prorouni)  respfci  for 
Tfligioiu  tradilions,  and  cooseijutinlly  for  Cai/iolic  authority.' — [i,  200. 

This  arckiledural  revival,  though  it  has,  as  the  author  suft, 
degenerated  in  some  instances  into  Puseyite  and  puerile  affecta- 
tions, is  not  at  nil  so  recent  nor  so  Puseyile  as  M,  de  Moitta- 
Icnibert  imagines.  It  was  in  progress  long  before  the  PnsMf- 
ite  movement,  and  was  a  natural  consequeace  of  the  spirit  of 
Church  eslension  which  had  been  manifesting  itself  from  the 
beginning  of  the  century.  The  mediaeval  style  had  many  vrars 
before  that— indeed  ever  since  Horace  Walpole  led  that  fashion 
with  more  of  antiquarian  zeal  than  technical  knowledge  or  taste 
— the  style  we  say  had  showed  itself  extensively  in  civil  and 
domestic  architecture,  and  it  naturally  found  a  still  more  legiti* 
mate  application  to  ecclesiastical  edifices  :  so  that  in  fart,  with  a 
comparatively  few  exceptions,  Puseyism  has  had  nntliing  to  dn 
with  Church  extension.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  Ire- 
land— the  portion  of  the  Anglican  Church  the  faribcst  removed 
from  Puseyism,  and  between  1801  and  lt!29,  a  period  Iwfore 
Puseyism  was  ever  beard  of— there  were  built,  rebuilt,  or  exten- 
sively repaired,  no  less  than  717  Protestant  churches.  Having 
thus  incidentally  touched  on  the  Cburcb  in  Ireland,  it  reminds  us 
of  M.  de  Montaleinbert's  short  and  contemptuous,  but  profoundiv 
unjust  notice  of  it. 

'  As  to  the  Anglican  clergy  whose  wealth  is  in  Ireland,  an  evil  wilhoid 
reason  mid  without  excuse,  and  which  is  dnmiied  reri/  x/mrtli/  lo  ditap- 
pear ;  but  it  ivould  be  a  grave  error  to  confounii,  or  even  tu  lussimilatr, 
the  j)art  and  the  infliience  of  tlib  clergy  in  Bnglaod  with  its  aiuairt 
and  deleterious  existence  \d  Ireland.' — p.  191. 

M,  de  Montalembert  must  know  worse  than  nothing  of  th<» 
Church  in  Ireland.  In  answer  to  bis  charge  ol  scandalous  and 
inexcusable  wealth  we  reply — first,  that  when  the  laie  LttrtI 
Spencer  introduced  In  1833  the  Church  Temporalities  Act,  ho 
observed,  with  reference  to  the  imputed  wealth  of  the  Irish 
Church,  '  /  will  venture  to  say,  that  greater  exag<fer(diiin»  eiitt 
upon  this  point  titan  upon  any  other  poUlieitl  topic  that  has  ever 
cotna  under  tny  consideroiion  •'  and  secondly,   that  we  find  llii* 
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general  stat^mcnL  amply  corroburaloU  by  tbe  details  given  in  the 
I'nsttjral  Charge  ilelivereil  in  1845  by  the  Primate  of  Iri'land, 
who  has  for  now  fifly  years  been  a  Bishop  of  ihe  Irish  Cburrb, 
which  he  has  adorned  by  virtues,  governed  with  a  prudi-nt-'e,  and 
enriched  by  ade^ce  of  personal  mumficence,  seldom  equalled — 
never  surpa«seil, 

'  Were  the  personal  iaeomea  of  the  beneficed  clergy  to  be  divided 
equally  amongst  them,  it  would  yieM  them  230/.  a-year:  were  it 
equally  sliared  amongst  all  incumbents  and  curates,  it  would  nut  ^ive 
each  of  them  an  income  of  ITu/.  ;  and  if  the  value  of  tlie  glehe  lands 
be  taken  into  the  acconnt.  the  wliole  property  of  tile  parjrhial  clerg'y, 
were  it  divided  in  equal  abare$  amongst  tliem  all,  would  not  produce 
for  each  2001.  a-year. — Cttarge,  p.  14. 

Tbe  English  clergy  who  happen  to  be  acquainted  with  their 
Irish  brethren  well  know  that  they  are  not  inferior  to  them- 
selves in  learning,  manners,  zeal,  or  piety;  and  that  as  their 
position  is  in  every  way  more  difficult,  so  it  may  be  said  that 
iheir  efforts  are  by  so  far  the  more  meritorious.  We  do  not 
scruple  to  say  that  the  clergy  of  the  Irish  branch  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church,  however  this  too  flippant  Acadcmirinn  may 
have  been  laoght  to  look  at  them,  are  in  fact  the  m//  that  pre- 
serves not  merely  rntinnal  Christianity  but  pven  civilised  society 
in  Ireland.  If  that  Cburch  is,  as  M.  de  Montalcmberl  so  arro- 
gantly predicts,  doomed  to  disappear,  It  will  leave  Ireland  in 
worse  darkness  than  in  the  middle  ages,  and  probably  in  deeper 
misery  than  it  was  at  any  as'e. 

We  are  not  surprised  that  M.  de  Monlalcmbert  should  admit 
some  of  the  '' inconsiiieHcitt'  which  lie  sees  in  the  Anglican 
Cburch  as  '  liappif,'  because  he  has  made  them  himself;  they 
are  only  inconsislent  because  he  confounds  names  and  things, 
and  they  are  happy  because  out  of  this  confusion  of  words  he 
extracts  some  recognition  of  Popery  where  in  the  reality  nothing 
of  the  kind  exists  : — 

'  There  is  a  Corpus  CJirUti  College  at  Oxford,  and  another  at  Cam- 
bridge, though  (lie  Anglican  Church  does  not  admit  IransubstantJation. 
There  is  also  All  Souh  College,  alilioufh  the  prayers  for  ttie  dead  are 
interdicted;  and  the  Colleges  of  St.  Magtlalen,  St.  John,  St.  Alban, 
St.  Edward,  although  intercession  to  the  Saints  is  prohibited.' — p.  167. 

The  author,  we  say,  hero  confounds  names  anil  things.  He 
admits,  in  more  than  one  place,  and  admires,  as  a  proof  of  our 
national  good  sense,  that  in  all  our  reforms  we  are  satisfied  with 
duini;  what  is  necessary  for  the  main  object,  and  no  more.  So 
tbe   Reformation,  content  with    essential   amendments,  was  too 

tltempt    such    interminable    and    indeed     impossible 
2  (I  2  Quixotism 
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Quixotism  as  obliterating  memories  ami  crudicating  namn.' 
There  could  be,  of  course,  no  motive  to  proscribe  tlie  niitnes  iif 
the  Gospel  Saints  (whom  the  Churcb  of  England,  tb»ii}!li  site 
does  not  worship,  reverences  and  cominemorntes),  but  she  never 
even  thought  of  finding  more  authentic  denuminalioiis  for  iill  llii 
localities  of  St.  Sieilhin,  St.  Gilet,  and  Si.  Bridget,  scnttrtc 
throughout  England.  She  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  meddh 
with  Bartlentif  Fair;  she  talks  of  Corjmg  ns  she  does  of  Brasv. 
nose — as  a  mere  local  denomination;  and  slie  nr>  more  commit 
herself  to  the  doctrine  of  saint-invucalion  bv  talking  of  Morfdiilen 
College  than  of  Mat/dalen  Bridge.  Are  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment pagans  because  they  dale  their  sittings  dies  Juris  or  Hu* 
Mortis^  Has  Papal  Rome  herself  revived  the  Julinn  apciit 
by  adopting  the  pantheon  for  a  Christian  church ;  or,  to 
nearer  home,  when  Major  Monlalembcrt,  the  author's  {•nllnn 
father,  asked  and  obtained  the  licence  of  King  George  111.  i<> 
assume  the  title  of  Baron,  did  any  one  imagine  that  it  iiiipli* 
the  gilt  of  a  baronial  estate  in  France  ?  It  was  oiilv — Iill 
Corpus  or  Magdalen— an  ancient  name,  wcirtby  of  bi-ing  pic- 
servcd,  though  a  Revolution  in  one  case,  as  the  Rcformaliua 
the  others,  had  varied  its  original  import. 

This  ultra-Catholic  delusion   is  so  strong  upon  Iiim    that 
bursts  out  on  the  most  unexpected  occasions.     He  visits  the  nel 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  begins   by  describing  them  with  ihaJ 
graphic  style  and  taste  which   on  suhjeels  that  do  not   touch  tbt  i 
morbid  string  be  undoubtedly  possesses  in  a  high  degnnt : — 

'The  monument  answers  to  the  majesty  of  its  deslinatioti.  It 
certaiuly  the  most  magriificent  product  of  the  renaissance  of  nrdiilt 
lure  ill  the  nineteenih  century.  One  might  wish  for  a  less  florid  rtyl 
and  a  les^  monotonous  profusion  of  decoration  in  tiiis  splendid  <-<liti< 
One  regrets  that  the  architect  was  not  inspired  by  the  noldc  siinpheit 
ot  Wi-.-t minster  Abbey  rather  tiinii  iLs  roo  inimtKliaie  ueigjibour,  llenl| 
VII. '«  Chapel,  or  Xhe Jtambot/ant  style  of  the  old  cloister  of  the  can 
of  St.  .Stephen.  He  lias  done  well  to  preserve  the  latter  in  the  cent 
of  his  modern  work,  but  he  might  have  dispensed  with  makiii|^  |1) 
the  tyjie  and  the  duiiiinaiit  style  of  the  regenerated  palace;  in  sjiit 
however,  of  these  overwrought  details,  ihe  eimmibU  is  ineoiiii>antbl*. 
That  enormous  ina?s  of  [M-rforated  tracery — that  forest  of  pinnacles, 
battlements  and  buttresses — that  profusion  of  sculpture  outside  aiid 
inside  those  colossal  towers — those  innumerable  turrets,  the  fn^ndt 
the  Thames  with  the  two  terraces,  washed  by  the  great  river,  tvhie 
seems  to  bring  lo  the  feet  of  the  national  legislature  the  Iributc  of  ti 
maritime  and  commercial  greatne.ss  of  England — all  this  does  well 
serve  the  expressive  cry  of  ndmiralion  which,  even  before  it  was  tt 
minated,  it  elicited  from  the  Emperor  Kicholas,  "  Bui  {hit  u  a  die 
in  stone!"' 
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Tbis  U  excellent,  tis  indeed  all  liia  descriptions  are;  but  lie 
cannot  Tcatst  tlirowmg  in  a  drnp  «f  ihe  Jesuitical  elixir — some- 
thinj;  of  Catholicity  must  be  superadded,  even  at  the  expense 
of  trulh  and  justice : — 

'  Sir  Charles  Barry,  the  author  of  the  plan  selected  by  competition 
in  183o,  will  probably  have  the  honour  lo  finish  it,  for  there  only 
remain  the  two  principal  lowers  lo  liTiniiiftie.  He  has,  however, 
nvuJIfii  himself  of  the  help,  for  the  ornameiiliil  part,  of  the  talent  nf  the 
Catlwlic  archiUel,  Pugin,  whose  career  was  interniptetl  by  a  prcnialiire 
L;4B^th.  but  not  before  lie  had  arrived  at  the  lirst  place  in  his  art,  by  the 
Catliolic  churches  raised  by  his  means  or  from  his  desig;ns  on  the 
erwi »ci/HfW  >oi7  of  England.' — p.  134. 

The  author's  leaning'  towards  the  '  Catholic  archtled  of  eman- 
cipated England'  has  led  htm  to  malic,  by  a  sly  ambiguity  of 
phrase,  Mr.  Pugin's  share  in  this  work  unduly  pvominent.  The 
very  title  of  architect  is  delusive,  if  meant  to  imply  that  he  had 
anythln;;  to  do  with  the  architecture  of  the  palace.  A  difference 
between  Sir  Charles  Barry  and  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  has 
lately  revealed  that  i'ugin  was  not  employed  by  him  at  all,  but 
by  a  separate  comuiissiuii  from  tiio  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  as 
superintendent  of  toooil  earviiii/s !  For  this  very  humble  and 
subordinate  co-operation  M,  de  Montalembert  calls  bim  architect^ 
and  associates  his  name  with  that  of  Sir  Charles  Barry  in  the 
greatest  architectural  work  of  the  age.  This,  which,  if  an  acci- 
dental mistikc,  would  be  a  iriRc,  becomes  rather  more  important 
as  an  indication  of  M,  de  Monlalemberfs  managu-ment  of  facts. 

But  on  entering  the  building,  a  very  small  incident,  so  inucli  a 
matter  of  course  and  mere  routine  that  no  eye  but  M.  de  Mnnta- 
lembtrt's  probably  ever  rested  on  it,  produces  an  explosion  of 
enthusiastic  Calholicity.  It  happens  that  in  the  architectural  deco- 
rations of  the  House  of  Lords  Ihe  armorial  bearings  of  the  great 
public  officers — our  historical  ancestors — arc  most  appropriately 
introduced  in  their  chronological  order  and  succession,  and  tbera 
of  course  is  a  series  of  Lord  Chancellors.  Amongst  them  the 
reverential  eye  of  M.  dc  Montalembert  distlngnisbcs  Thomas  a 
Bcfket,  and  in  a  moment  the  great  edifice  is  transformed,  like  a 
palace  in  a  fairy  tale,  to  a  Catholic  monument,  a  kind  of  national 
protest  against  the  Ucl'ormation,  in  which  by  '  the  prodigious 
talent  of  the  Catholic  Pugin  ' — 

'  the  furce  of  tradition,  history,  and  tnie  patriotism  has  overcome  the 
grrton'an  or  party  spirit.  In  noplacehas  Pkotestantism  imprrstedifs 
xeal  OH  (hit  monument ;  nowhere  i.t  there  seen  the  tolulioti  of  the  coa- 
tinuitif  which  lias  separated  by  the  RcfoTmation  the  English  of  the 
sixteenth  century  from  their  glorions  ami  invincible  anccslors.     Every- 
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wtiere,  on  the  conlrar)',  the  form*  and  memoriati  of  Caiholic  afl 
triiUHjih.'—p.  128. 

The  bistorical  portion  of  lliis  passage  is,  ns  far  as  vre  tiDiln- 
stand  it,  manifestly  abaunl,  Icir  If  the  arma  of  function»n^  <)ii«B 
to  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  are  Catliolic  emblems,  surely  tlieseri« 
sinrc  that  time  are  at  least  as  strong  evidcntes  of  the  Kffortnatiita 
Tlie  liberal  and  enlightened  Prolcafantitm  ibal  lias  cjpitwl  anJ 
decorated  this  great  edifi<'e  meant  it  for  history  and  leffi'tlaiiim, 
and  not  for  liaqiology  or  even  theoloriy  ;  and  so  far  are  tts  lii>- 
lorical  illustrations  from  beinjr,  as  M.  de  Monlalembert  loves  lu 
fancj,  sjinploms  of  apostacy  from  ibe  Reformation,  lUat  if  thej 
convev  any  political  feeling,  they  might  rather  be  considemi  n 
renewed  protests  against  the  unscrupulous  tyranny  of  tbe  Papatj, 
and  frcab  plodg-cs  uf  the  determined  resolution  of  Knglaittt  nevet 
again  to  endure  it,  TheGreat  KebcUion  ordered  ibe  destTuctiofl 
of  the  statue  of  Charles  I.  because  it  dreaded  his  memory  ;  tbt 
Revolution  fell  itself  stron;!  enough  not  to  disturb  the  statue  of 
James  II,  in  the  court  of  Whitehall;  and  tbe  reproduction  ol 
Tbomas  a  Becket's  escutcheon  is  mere  history,  implyitif;  neilliR 
fear,  reverence,  nor  worship,  M.  de  Montalembcrt  ronfuunil) 
Christianity  with  Papacy,  and  mistakes  sirength  for  wenkiiess. 

Mis  description  uf  the  mode  of  conducting  business  u  itliin  tlir 
House  is,  we  will  not  say  copied,  from  that  of  Auguste  dc  St«ri 
(in  his  Lettera  on  Englaiid,  1825),  but  there  is  a  cotisiderablr, 
sometimes  even  n  verbal,  resemblance  between  tliem  ^  ii.  dt 
Monlalembert,  if  he  be  a  more  brilliant  painter,  is  a  les«  bccu- 
rale  observer,  and  he  does  not  scruple  here,  as  clsenbem,  to 
sacrifice  notorious  facts  to  his  own  theories: — 

'  It  is  wortiiy  of  remoik  tliat  the  Etigli.sh  Parliament — dte  aroM  Is 
which  one  might  expect  hereditary  rank  aud  political  iloqiieiice  to  b> 
all  powerful— is  by  no  means  extensively  or  abusively  influeiiced  dllxr 
by  birlli  or  eloquence.  History  shows  that  from  Waljiole  to  Pwl  the 
greatest  i^arts  have  been  performed  by  men  whose  birth  trax  infiriar 
to  that  of  the  majority  of  their  hearers  ajirl  followers,  and  who  would 
not  have  belonged  to  what  is  calltd  the  Nohlesst  on  the  Continent.' 
—p.  134. 

There  are  here  several  inaccuracies  both  of  eipreasion  and  of 
fact  the  more  remarkable,  because  the  author  bas,  in  tbe  pre- 
ceding pages,  stated  the  matter  very  truly  and  clearly.  The 
English  GeiUri/,  as  he  bad  just  told  us,  is  equivalent  to  tbe 
general  body  of  Continental  Noblesse,  and  to  that  class  almost 
every  distinguished  Minister  or  Parliamentary  leader  ti«s  !«- 
longed.  Walpole  himself,  Wyndham,  Pulteney,  PeHiam,  Carlerrl, 
Lyltelton,  Legge,  JMurray,  the  two  Townshends,  the  two  (ireo- 
villes,  the  two  Pilts,  the  two  Foses,  North,  Windbam,  Grey,  Pci- 
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ceval,  Cafllereagti,  Liverpool,  all  belonged  loeitlier  the  nobility  or 
the  higher  Gentry  ;  Addington,  Canning,  and  Peel  were  the  only 
Minislen  wlinse  aotesliira  were  not  of  that  class;  nnd  all  were 
either  the  firtt,  or  in  the  very  first  line,  of  the  Parliamentary 
speakers  of  their  respective  days. 

Influenced  nnturally  eiiHugh  liy  a  predilection  for  his  own  rather 
tioursaujfli!  style,  M,  de  Monlalembert  hardly  admits  that  any  of 
our  speakers  arc  orators,  though  he  candidly  enough  admits  ihnt 
for  the  despatch  of  business  they  are  something  better ;  but  wo  do 
not  think  that  he  does  justice  even  to  the  style  of  speaking  of  our 
statesmen;  and  the  last  item  of  the  following  short  critique  on  tlicm 
has  a  slight,  but  remarkable,  touch  of  his  peculiar  prejudice  : — 

'  Neillier  Lord  Caatlereagh  nor  Lord  George  Bentinek  were  wliat 
CB11  be  called  orators.  Sir  liobert  Peel  was  not  much  of  oiie — the 
Puke  of  Wellington  not  at  all ;  and  I  do  not  ihiiik  that  Lord  I'alnier- 
sluii  lia:)  been  £o  inure  thuii  once  in  his  life.'^)].  135. 

Lord  Castlereagh  never  affected  eloquence,  and  waa  very  care- 
less, and  sometimes  even  sluvenly,  in  his  expressions ;  but  neither 
words  nor  matter  were  ever  wanting, and  when  occasionally  ciciled 
he  was  spirited  and  impressive  :  his  air  and  manner  were, 
above  all,  distinguished  and  captivating.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
seemed  rather  disdainful  of  rhetoric  than  incapable  of  it:  his 
mind  was  richly  stored  with  elegant  and  solid  acquirements,  his 
language  was  easy  and  pure,  his  reasoning  perfect,  and  he  had 
a  natural  fund  of  pleasantry  and  power  of  sarcasm  which  his 
good  laste  was  generally  on  the  watch  to  restrain,  but  when  he 
chose  to  let  it  loose  it  was  powerful  ;  he  did  not  care  to  dazzle, 
he  was  satisfied  to  convince  and  to  prevail.  Lord  George 
Dentinck  had  never  turned  his  thoughts  to  public  speaking,  and 
had  in  fact  never  spoken,  till,  by  a  concurrence  of  accidents,  he 
found  himself  acclaimed  as  leader  of  his  party — a  position 
which  his  modesty  would  have  declined,  but  his  generous  public 
spirit  would  not  allow  him  to  refuse.  His  career  was  too  short  to 
enable  us  to  guess  how  he  might  have  succeeded  in  a  longer  race. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington,  it  is  well  known,  limited  himself  to 
the  few  wise  and  weighty  words  with  which  on  each  occasion  he 
was  satisfied  to  kit  tin'  nail  oit  the  head,  anil  disdained  all  supei^ 
fiuoiis  accessories.  The  iingle  occasion  on  which  M.  de  Monta- 
lembert's  monomania  thinks  that  Lord  Palmerston  rose  to  elo- 
queur^  was  probably  his  speech  in  favour  of  Catholic  Emancipa- 
liun  in  1829 — a  very  good  one,  no  doubt,  but  it  has  been  for 
thirty  years  followed  by  a  multitude  of  others,  manv  of  nt  least 
equal  abilitv,  and  which  have  fairly  earned  and  fiillv  justify 
the    high  position   that  be  holds    in  the  ^Huusc    of  Commons, 
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M.  tie  Monlalembcrt  however  can  remember  nothing  thnl  docs 
not  connect  itself  with  some  triumph  of  Catholicism. 

But  the  most  marvellous  specimen  of  drraifonnement  and  in- 
consistency which  the  whole  work  affords  is  a  chapter  (xvii.) 
headed  '  England  and  Spain,'  which  contrasts  the  former  sad 
present  conditions  of  these  two  countries,  and  attempts  to  ejc- 
plain  the  causes  which  have  produced  so  remarkable  a  counter- 
change  as  they  exhibit.  The  design  is  happv,  the  main  facts 
are  fur  the  must  pari  true,  the  language  sometimes  rises  lii  elo- 
quence, and  it  really  might  pass  for  a  fine  piece  of  rhetoric  in 
a  school  where  logic  had  not  been  taught;  but  as  a  train  of 
reasoning,  and  especially  for  the  purposes  to  which  M.  de 
Monlalembert  applies  it,  a  more  absurd  and  suicidal  delusion 
could  not  have  been  imagined- — -for  it  proves,  with  the  whole 
force  of  the  author's  talent,  the  absolute  and  indisputable 
contrary  of  what  he  intends : — 

'Let  us  compare  Eitglatid  and  Spain,  such  as  they  were  afVer  the 
Middle  Ages  and  before  the  Iteformalion — the  one  under  Henry  VII., 
the  other  undt-r  Charles  V.— and  let  us  then  sec  their  prtw^nt  t^ntidilion, 

'In  1510  Eiiglaiid— exhausted  by  the  War  of  the  Roses,  stripped 
of  her  possessions  iu  France,  not  yet  united  with  Scotland,  not  yet 
enriflied  by  colonies,  not  yet  protected  by  a  naval  superioritv— U 
hardly  reckoned  amongst  the  important  powers  of  Europe.  In  1510 
Spain  — delivereil,  after  seven  ctntunes  of  struggles  unparalleled  lu 
history,  from  llie  yoke  of  the  Moor^,  conatiluted  as  a  nation  by  Fer- 
dliiuiid  and  Isahdla,  mistress  of  a  new  world  througli  Christopher 
Columbus,  mistress  of  ilie  Low  Countries  and  of  half  iif  Italy — lowers 
above  all  other  Christian  kingdoms.  Xinicnes  governs  her.  Si.  TKertta 
is  at)out  to  tie  horn,  Gonsalvu  of  Cordova  fights  her  battles.  She  is  on 
the  verge  of  noiversal  empire.' — p.  258. 

St.  Tliereea  about  to  be  bom  !  Of  all  the  miracles  we  have  ever 
read  of  this  is  the  most  wonderful — that  .St.  Theresa  should  havs 
had  some  kind  of  influence  on  the  greatness  of  Spain  several  years 
before  she  was  born  !  VVc  will  not  trust  ourselves  tu  say  more 
nf  such  an  ingredient  in  on  historical  disquisition  than  that  the 
only  thing  that  we  remember  to  have  seen  that  bears  any  receni- 
blance  to  it  is  that  '  mysterious  dispensation  of  Providence'  before 
so  seriously  and  solemnly  mentioned  by  ]\[.  de  Montalembeit 
{ante,  p.  545),  by  which  the  heart  of  St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary 
was  carried  to  Cambrai  in  the  year  1232,  to  wait  for  the  heart 
of  Fenelon,  which  was  destined  to  meet  it  there  in  1715. 

He  then  contrasts  the  proud  attitude  of  England  in  1800  with 
the  prostrate  condition  of  Spain — 

'  En>;liiiid  lias  advanced  from  greatness  to  greatness,  and  disputes 
with  Frunee  the  first  place  in  the  af&irsof  the  world. 
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Instilulion^i, 
credii,  itiflueiiee,  array,  navy,  comoierce,  iiiilustry,  ticvence,  literature 
nil  sill) ullBiieou sly  vaiil~hL-d  ! 

'  On  the  one  hand  life  !  on  the  other  death  ! 

'  How  can  we  explain  such  a  differetite? 

'  Protratanis,  und  nil  tho^  ivho  look  on  Luther's  Gefomiatioii  as  an 
«ra  of  progress,  have  a  ready  answer:  Protestantism  niakca  Engbnd's 
grenlncss;  Calliuliciem  causes  Spain's  decline. 

'  To  every  Catholic  worthy  of  that  naint!  such  an  ciplaimtion  is 

'  But  we  must  account  for  so  striking  n  conlraj.!.  And  how  can  we 
do  it  but  in  acknowledging  that  politictil  liberly  has  alone  been  able  to 
give  toKiiglujid  her  prodigious  strength,  and  that  dci/iotism  has  in  Spain 
infected,  coiifiBcated,  destroyed  the  most  precious  gifU  that  God  ever 
gave  a  nation  here  below.' — p,  261. 

Perfpdlv  true.  But  what  gave  England  'polifical  lifi^rf'/'? 
What  enabled  her  tn  pxtcnd,  consolidate,  and  inainlain  it?  The 
plain,  the  natural,  indeed  we  will  assert  the  only  possible  answer 
is  what  M.  de  Montalembcrt  calls  btasphein'i. 

It  is  reallv  wonderful  that  a  man  of  the  author's  abilities,  and, 
on  other  subjects,  sagacity,  should  approach  tlie  truth  so  close  as 
to  touch  it.  and  yet  so  obstinately  reiuse  to  see  it.  He  Hterallv 
knocks  his  head  against  it.  He  asserts  that  at  the  time  specified 
the  institutions  of  Spain  were  as  free  and  even  belter  orgsniseil 
thnnthnsc  of  Kngland,  that  the  character  of  her  people  was  in 
every  point  superior  to  ours.  What  new  eletnent  came  in  to 
disturb  this  Spanish  pre-eminence? — 'Bad  kings.'  savs  M,  de 
Monlalcmbert,  'and  unworthy  favourites,'  Bui  M.  de  Monta- 
lemhert  thinks  equally  ill  of  our  refoiined  princes  and  their 
favourites — so  that  even  on  his  own  showing  the  result  is,  that 
the  only  essential  difference  in  the  cases  was  the  REh"ORM*Tio\; 
and  that,  according  to  all  the  rules  of  reasoning  and  all  the 
analogies  of  experience,  Catholicism  besotted  and  degraded  the 
people  and  sovereigns  of  Spain,  while  Protestantism  instructetl 
and  elevated  the  people  and  sovcreicms  of  England  :  and  this, 
in  truth,  M.  de  Monlalembert  himself  is  forced  to  confess,  only 
that  he  confounds  causes  and  effects,  an<l  will  not  see  that  Cutlio- 
Hcitm  and  Despotism  arc  as  certainly  allied  as  the  Rrformalion 
and  LilxiTh/. 

While  M.  de  Montalembert's  zeal  is  thus  busily  employed  in 
covering  historic  facts  and  material  objects  with  an  indiscriminat- 
ing  badif/eon,  or  distemper  of  ultra-Catholicism,  he  loses  sight,  to 
a  great  degree,  of  the  main  title  and  professed  object  of  his  work — 
the  political  Future  of  Kngland.  Of  the  present  state  of  Eog;lQnd — 
of  our  manners  and  institutions,  the  mote  prominent,  and  even 
some  of  the  more  delicate  features  of  our  society  and  government, 
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are  copiously  and  brilUanlly,  and- — ^with  the  ciccpt'ion  of  ihe  Ue-  j 
queiU  inlmsion  <if  tlie  monotnaninc  topii' — sagaciousW  treated  j  I 
but  to  llio  political  ftttiirr  lie  allows  a  comparalirely  small  share 
in  his  dissertation,   and   what  he  does   say   is  so  ^-agoe,  so  ob- 
scure, so   incoiisistcnl,  that  be   leaves   us   at  the  last  pages  almost 
aa  ignorant  of  what  he  either  advises  or  foresees  as  we  were  at  the  , 
outset     For  this  there  are  probably  two  causes :  one  that  most  I 
of  the  purely  political  views  of  his  book  were  more  pwlicularl? 
aimed  against  the  present  regime  of  France,  and  that  England, 
though  first  in  his  mouth,  occupied  very  naturally  but   a  second  J 
place  in  his  thoughts;  the  utljer,  that   when  he  came  to  windj 
up    the    various,    and   often    discordant    itlcas    that    he   had   col-J 
lected  about    (England,    he    eilher    did    not  see    rery  distinctly] 
what  to  say,  or  was,  as  we  rather  think,  reluctant  to  say  il.     His] 
partialilT,  we  may  say    his  kindness  towards  England,  C-anoot 
be  doubted,  nor  that  he  was  originally  a  legilimate-mooarcbist. 
What    changes  may   have   been  effected  in  his  opinions  by  his  J 
transit  through  the    two    last  republics    and    his  dealings  witU' 
Louis  Napoleon  we  know  not.  but  we  suspect  that  he  now  thinks 
constitutional  monarchy  a  falling  cause  even  in  England — an  opi- 
nion which  be  seems  to  us  alike  reluctant  to  admit,  and  not  bold 
enough    to  deny,     lie  sets   out    by  telling  us  that   he  is  coo~  j 
6denl  that  this    great    country   is    not  doomed   to  pefislt — that  I 
she  will    maintain    her    place    among  nations;    but  be   is   stiU  1 
more  certain   that  she  will  not  be   the  mine  Eiufland  that  shc-^ 
now    is,  and    that  she  can  only  save   herself  by  a  gradual  but 
extensive  Cransjbrmation,   and  by   pruilent  compliancfs  with  the 
advancing  spirit  of  the  age  (pp.  31,  298);  but  by  what  traiU' 
Jbrmatimi  or  what  eompiianccs  be  nowhere  more  precisely  indi- 
cates   than    by    hints   that  thev    may    safely    be    of   the    same 
nature   as    the    Calhoiic   Emancipation  of   1829    and    the    Par- 
liamentary Reform  uf  1832 — in  botlj  uf  which  measures  his  own 
Roman  Catholic  zeal  sees  nothing  either  revolutionary  or  indeed 
beyond   the  usual  working  of  our  constitutional  system.     Tliis 
prejKSseisioii — shared,    we  are  confident,  by  neither  Lord  Grey 
nor    Lord    Brougham,    nor    Lord    John    Kusscll    himself,   who 
frankly    called    bis    llei'orm    a    revolution  —  throws   a    singulax 
degree    of  confusion  over  the   whole  of  M.  de  Montaleml>ert*s 
dissertation  on  England. 

Emancipation,  Reform,  and  the  abolition  of  the  Corn-laws  may 
have  been  just  or  necessary  ;  they  may  be  beneficial,  and  may 
lead  us  to  still  higher  destinies  ;  but  they  bad  nothing  tu  do  witb 
the  Old  England  of  .M.  de  Montalembert's  idolatry.  These 
may  jiroduce  a  better  Engbind,  but  not  the  England 
won  bis  early  admiration.     Moreover,  be  wholly  leavra 
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out  iif  his  arcouiil  lliat  n  vasl  number,  perhaps  a  iimjorily, 
of  the  educated  and  thinking  portitin  of  tlie  English  people 
attribute  the  '  stability  and  glory '  which  he  panesrvrlses  to 
those  very  causes  which  he  stigmatises  as  incompatible  with 
lier  liberty  and  even  her  existence.  Sometimes  beseems  ii>  think 
our  aristocraey  invincible,  and  builds  on  it  his  prognostics  of  imr 
future  salvation.  And  this  seems  to  be  bis  own  personal  wisb 
and  hope.  He  sees  in  the  tenacity  and  innate  vigour  of  our  in- 
stitutions —our  schools  and  coUegeB,  our  peerage  and  gentry, 
and,  above  all,  in  the  intelligent  popular  and  powerful  inlluences 
of  the  landed  interest,  all  of  which  he  describes  and  dwells  upon 
4WI  amore,  a  pledge  for  (heir  stability ;  but  in  several  other  pas- 
iiges  he  expresses  a  reluctant,  but  still  very  decided,  opinion 
' (^Ute  steadi/  proffreai  and  ultimate  triumph  of  Democraei/ ;'  and 
recognises  '  in  the  hearts  of  the  present  generation  of  men  a  deep 
and  impetuous  under-current  of  revolutionary  spirit,  the  moat 
iiuatiahle,  implacable,  and  formidable  instrument  of  mischief;'  and 
be  proceeds  to  indicate  BVmpioms  ol  'its  secret  and  terrible 
strength,'  and  of  '  its  irresUtible  force '  (p,  42).  So  that,  gratified 
as  we  arc  by  the  favourable  picture  which  be  draws  of  our  patt 
and  present  England,  we  must  confess  that,  if  we  had  much 
reliance  on  bis  political  sagacity,  we  should  bcagouddeal  alarmed 
for  our  futurity  under  tliat  '  IraiisfojTruUion '  which  looms  so 
portentously  through  theawful  energy  of  the  epithets  be  employs, 
and  which  seems  to  us  but  another  word  for  a  democratic  Revo- 
lution— -a  conclusion  disagreeably  enforced  on  our  mind  by  the 
style  in  which  our  Monarchy/  is  menlioned  as  a  kind  of  scenic 
deconitiun  and  the  Sovereign  herself  as  a  puppet  moved  bv  the 
Ministry  at  the  irresistible  will  of  the  People — '  the  House 
of  Commons'  being  already,  oa  M,  de  Monlalcmbert  records, 
'  the  real  Sovereign  of'  the  country  I '  (p.  63-4). 

In  order  to  palliate  in  some  degree  the  manifest  inconsistency 
between  his  atlemate  denunciations  and  wclcomings  of  demo- 
(.Tacy,  M.  de  Monlalembert  lias  recourse  to  the  espeiiient  of 
imagining  '(tro  demoeracicn,'  'one  lliat  recognises  the  laws  of 
honour  and  equity,  and  which  has  already  the  good  wishes  and 
help  of  all  honest  men '  (p.  32).  The  '  other  democracy  is 
jealous,  rancorous,  furious,  the  daughter  of  Envy,'  &c.,  but  he 
nowhere  tells  us  where  the  innate  and  essential  difference  between 
the  two  democracies  lies — how  they  are  to  be  discriminated — 
how  balance)! ;  and  after  a  careful  consideration  of  the  wbuli-  work, 
the  only  solution  we  can  arrive  at  is  that  bis  good  dcitincracy 
is  neither  more  nor  less  than  what  the  rest  of  the  world  usually 
calls  an  artttoeraci/.     If  this  be  not  his  meaning,  we  at  least  ran 

t.her.     And  on  the   whole  the    beat  conjecture  we  can 
make 
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make  from  tliese  viinous  and  conflicting  hints  is,  that  liis  pros- 
pect, bolh  fur  England  and  France,  lends  towards  some  spi-cies 
of  ari»tocratic  devwcracy,  wliich  he  seems  to  think  might  be 
cquallv  well  combined  with  .1  '  const  I  tut  ion  a  1  MoDarehv  or  a 
moderate  Republic'  (p.  33). 

But  whatever  be  the  form  of  secular  government,  about  which 
M.  de  Montalembert  speaks  so  ambiguously,  it  is  evideot  that 
in  his  Utopia  all  spiritual  power  and  uqiversal  and  sovereign 
supremacy  must  be  a  la  de  Maistre,  in  the  successor  of  St.  Peter, 
and  that  entire,  absolute,  and  exclusive  obedience  to  that  authority 
is  what  M.  de  Montalembert  understands  by,  and  so  enthusiasti- 
cally advocates  as,  reliijions  li/rerti/.  The  Church,  of  whatever 
country,  is  to  owe  no  allegiance  to  the  State,  and  Rome  is  to 
ha.\e  propria  Jure  all,  and  more  than  all,  that  ^u//j  or  concon&ilf 
have  ever  vet  arrogated. 

But  we  repeat  that,  if  we  were  able  to  arrive  at  a  satisfadoTT 
uuderstaniling;  of  what  M.  de  Montalembert  really  expects  as 
the  Political  Future  of  l^ugland,  it  would  afford  us  little  comfort 
if  favourable,  and  not  much  increase  our  alarm  if  adverse,  for  we 
have  little  confidence  in  his  judg'ment  of  either  men  or  things, 
and  we  look  on  his  work  as  a  mere  half- fanatical,  half-rhetorical 
essay — -elorjuent,  picturesque,  and  impressive,  but,  to  use  Lis  own 
phrase,  'sovereignly  illogical '  and  ulterly  inconclusive;  of  which 
we  really  doubt  how  much  may  be  serious  conviction,  how 
much  personal  pique,  vanity,  or  amliition,  or  bow  much  the  expan- 
sion of  an  imaginative,  impressionable,  and  irregular  mind. 

If  in  our  examination  of  the  work  we  have  dealt  largely  with  its 
religious  clement,  it  is  because  not  only  does  it  appear  to  us  the 
most  important,  but  we  are  convinced  that  it  was  the  prime 
motive  and  object  of  the  author's  own  solicitude  ;  and  if,  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  England,  we  have  expressed  ourselves 
strongly,  we  beg  it  may  be  remembered  that  M.  de  MonL-dcmbert 
was  a  volunteer  and  violent  aggressor,  and  the  less  pardonably  so 
because  he  professed  nut  lu  treat  the  religious  subject  at  all. 

We  have  still,  as  we  had  in  1852,  a  congenial  feeling  towards 
the  Comte  de  Montalembert.,  whom  M.  Guizot  characterised  as 
'  a  Christian  and  a  Conservative,'  though  we  cannot  but  look 
with  some  distrust  at  parts  of  bis  political  conduct,  and  are  con- 
strained by  both  common  sense  and  conscience  to  disclaim  all 
sympathy  with  the  disciple  of  I)c  Maislre  and  Lamenaais. 
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